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Of tho тплу who believe themsolves? prepar 
for this now sphere of usefulness, it may bo tru 
sald thut but few are chosen, The renson is eithel 
thut their development ів not complete, or the 
do not live u true life. The work cannot be do 
with profit to themselves, or benefit to humanitt 
under such unfavorable conditions. 

Healers should not be actuated by a mercenant 
motive; if they have no higher incentive than th 
receipt of the dollar for treatment, it ів ovided? 
thut they have no proper calling for tho work] 
they should always be prompted by a sense 
duty and derive pleasure from the good whid 
they can do; they should not undertake the шш 
ngement of а cnse when they know thero ів nj 
prospect of relief, nor continue treatinent wha 
there is no benefit derived, although they may u 
the beginning have reason to hope for improve 
mont. As much judgment is needed in this treal} 
ment ns in the administation of medicines. 


DisEA8ES REMEDIABLE BY THIS TREATMENT. 
In some forms of disease this treatment operates 
like a charm. 


INFLAMMATION, which во difficult to aubdae 
by the use of medicine, ів asily removed by this 
treatment. 


RitkUMATISM in most cn 's is caused by he lo 
state of the blood, or the want of vital forve 
When the blood receives new life and vigor it v 
chemically changed, it clears and purifies itself, 
and when this is done tho system is restored to ili 
usual vitality. 
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АКы, Cn ann Diseases or тин BLOOD can 
be subdued by а change of the qualities of the 
vital fluid, uccomplished by this power. 
Al. i. CunoN I DiskaSEs which иго curable, 
with tho exception of those requiring surgical uid, 
can bo erulicuted by simply imparting new life 1 
to tho physical aystem: The bodily health” is | 


gradually brought up to the natural stundurd as 
the flowers ex pund after a summer shower. 

Fuvxus, if taken in time, have given wuy before 
this healing power, sometimes in fifteen ininutes. 

Cop Haxps AND FEkT.— There is nothing 
ке this treatment for producing nn equalization 
of |the faroes, und impurting enorgy. When the 
hanils anil fect nro. cold, they nyo oflon restored 
‘fo their natural warmth and glow. 

[.лск or Prushination.—Whire Ше pationt 
bas nol known for yenra whut it was to perspire, 
alter thie, ireatinent, tho pores of the skin are 
отето], and (he perspiration becomes as free nnd 
nalural og in perfect health. It has boen properly 
:ald that if tha poros of the skin were nbsolutely 
tail, as with a cout of vurnieh, a per on would 
hot ure ten hou. Thie shows the importanco 
af this gifted po or. 

‚ On. euMrTIOX is u form of discas in which 
great benefit ia derived from this practi; it as- 
2 n effort, giving slrength {о hrow 
eff offele walter, u l recuperutea the gen rul tono 
the s. lem. 

Tur Liven, «hen laboring pnder.any of its 
morbid conditions, i» by this process nrousod to 
leolUhy notian and given an opportunity t purity Ў 
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"Тив Kipyers receive benfit in the same way. 

DISORDERED CONDITIONS OF THE Heart сап 
be relieved and ina short time cured. Often the 
heart's functions are disordered only by sympathy 
with: diseased conditions of other organs and free 
circulation of the blood, This із regulated by a 
' few treatments. 


Dysprpsta ASD HaBrTUAL СохзттРАТТОХ аге 
relieved in the same way. 


Tuxons have been known to dissolve and paas 
away after treatment. 


This treatment is highly beneficial in the ‘dis 
eases peculiar to females, and in the conditions 
which predispose them to disease. The pale and 
emaciated appearance of young girls, and ac- 
companying derangement of the menstrual fnno- 
tions, readily yields to its vivifying influence. 
Many women become sick and prematurely old 
by overtaxing the functions of maternity, Where 
this is the resnlt of ignorance of physiological 
laws, and does not arise from willful gratification 
of a sensual appetite, regardless of the conse 
quences, a liberal dissemination of the neces- 
sary knowledge will abate the evil, and this 
treatment will restore the strength and general 
health. 


Tug RePropuctive FuxcrIONS should be un- 
der the control of the reason. No person shoald 
be the slave of another, but the woman has the 
natural right to the control of her person. A 
sense of moral equity awards it, and where reason 
and justice prevail she will not be subjected to the 
abuse of а natural function. 


Bj. The loss of. health incident to the change of life 
ca which cerura in women, is more easily prevented, 
t i} and its restoration brought about more promptly 
atl by this method than in any other. 

fm The examination or treatment does not involve. 
by exposure of person. 

| The very best remedy which we know of may be 
ar found in gifted healers, which restore in a measure 
that "which wns lost, and remove the  bstacles 
which exist in the circulatory system. 
pS Thus we might enumerate all the diseases that 
Besh is heir to. summing up with the general 
dit atntement that the various forms of disease which 
iot are eurablo, are by this mode of treatment cured 
aX vr benefited. ~- 

% The Bibla contains а record of numerous in- 
UM: ssances in which the power of healing has been 
UC exyemplided, in diseases of both body and mind. 
ok Tbe churches in a body receive this record as true. 
nen aml approve of the mode of cure at that time 
Ла) practiced, because of the persons who practiced it, 
tio: bet when it i$ asserted that these things are being 
nè dome in this, our day, and that they can easily 
c kearn und know the facts for themselves, they im- 
thinmediafely raise the cry of fanaticism, and declare 
ert that they are the works of evil, instead of investi- 

gaticg the matter and trying to ascertain whether 

pp the facta are as represented, and whether the 

xk Kue God which governed the cures of ancient 
ry Burt is «till-in operntion. 

Naum and others who know the ape hould 
гіз charity towards those in whom a faulty 
th cu Ton has engendered a prejudice against the 

pusto. All we need to do is to note the fruits. 


If they are good, give the credit to the true source 
God's word directs us to perform acta for others 
аз well as ourselves, and what better work can ул 
be engaged in than that of relieving the suffering 
whenever and whererer it lies in our power. - See 
ing the benefit imparted to the needy ones, wt 
should feel encouraged to регтетеге in it. 

Elijah healed the sick in his day, and his man: 
tle fell on Elisha. . Others were similarly endowed; 
&nd so it continued down to the time of Jesus and 
his-followers, and it continues to this day, as 
was prophesied by Jesus, in Mark XVI., 17 
' And these signs shall follow them that believe, 
they shall lay bands on the sick on ek shall 
recover.” 


I claim that it is limited to no sect! class: na- 
tion or color. It belongs to Jew and Gentile, 
Catholic and Protestant alike. It is unfortunate! 
that the question of religious belief should ever 
arise as а barrier in the way of performance of а. 
good deed to one's fellow man. 


A gifted healer of а Congregational society, 
said that the church as а body had rejected the 
greatest gift that could be bestowed upon mortals, 
which she said was that of healing; said she, “І 
have the gift and shall use it. 


Paul, being a believer, said, in the 12th Chapter 
І. Cor., Ist verse: Now concerning spiritual 
gifts, Deer I would not have you ignorant. 
8th verse, for one, is given the word of wisdom; 
to another, the word of knowledge; to another, 
faith; to another, gifts of healing; to another, 
the working of miracles. 


If they are good, givo tho credit to the'truo source 
God's word directs us to perform acts for othen 
as well as ourselves, and what better work can w 
be enguged in than thut of relieving the suffering 
whenever and wherever it lies inour power. See 
ing the benefit imparted to the needy ones, w 
should feel encouraged to persevere in it. 


Elijah henled the sick in his day, and his man 
tle fell on Elisha. Others were similarly endowed 
and so it continued down to the time of Jesus ап 
his followers, and it continues to this n 
was prophesied by Jesus, in Murk XVI., 
“Апа these signs shall follow them that жч 
they shall lay hands on the sick and they shal 
recover. 


I claim that it is limited to no sect, class, na- 
tion or color. It belongs to Jew and Gentile, 
Catholic and Protestant like. It is unfortunate; 
that the question of religious belief should ever' 
arise as u barrier in the way of performuueco of u 
good deed to one's fellow man. 


A gifted healer of u Congregutionul vocioty. 
unid thut the church us a body had rejected the 
greatest gift that could be bestowed upon mortals, | 
which she said was that of healing; said aho, ''li 
have the gift and shnll use it.“ 


Paul, being a believer, snid, in the 12th Chapter 
I. Cor., Ist verse: Now concerning spiritual 
gifts, brethren, I would not have you ignorant." 
8th verse, for one, is given the word of wisdom; 
to another, the word of knowledge; to unother, 
faith; to another, gifts of healing; to another, 
the working of miracles. 


Now, friends, 1 am no modern spiritualist, 
neither do I claim to perform miracles, but only 
claim simply to have the gift of healing. Ав 
this gift proceeds from God, the author of our 
being, who is no respector of persons, I have great 
¢goniidence in its power for good, and hope that 
еге long there will be few who will look upon it 
as strange und mysterious. 


I believe in trusting in God for all things, for 
without him we сап do nothing. May God help 
us to redeein the Divine art of healing from all 
Ain posture and quackery! 


| Dr. J. A. Snodgrass says: 


P P will say (Шве of Dr. DoGroodt, that he has healing 
weft—tlio gift of healing by the laying on of hands. It is 
‘@emonutratcd In the many cases of tho віск iu our town 
Шал! lo huy enccossfully rostered to boulth through his 
‘Systm of trontmont. Cusos that tho rogulare horo havo 
fav In, or did not curo, hu hus taken uud cured. I, for 
one, when sick unto death, whon my own medicines fallod 
ul euccesg, and could got no rollof from my suffering, 
boing the lust regort, I aont fur Dr. DuCrooilt, rocolvod 
4 Meatiient, und got immodinto rollof—got woll. Tho bounty 
Of De. DeGroudt's treatment du, hu curos в gront many, 
i belpe а ceat many, and hurte nuno. It 18 not wucceeary 
to retur to tho muny cases be has successfully treated, but 
A will rufer to the cases of Mra. C. Spears, who \ува aud- 
éculy taken down vory bad, and as suddenly rostored to 
һем, Uy Dr. D.'etroutment; also Afra. Annie Coopor, who 
һы! long sufforud with chronic caturrb, had suttlod in hor 
head and cyes, with a fow gontle treatmonts (гота Dr. D. 
was sulleved of ber muludy and is now well; aleo Mrs. 
Parker wl was uflicted with neuralgin and nervous 
| Вела bu, whom I cuuld uot, or did not, curo, und othurs 
боо, failed, will nino manipulations by Dr. D. was made 
whole, and now enjoys good health; will further aay, dur- 
log hr. D.“ % stay lu our town, he deported himself as a 
atisuman, dent honorably with all, paid hie debte and 
lt liku a maun. May proaperity follow him in all his at- 
feuipta tu do guud in helping sufforlag humunity, ів the 
Sab af tits iuuny frioude. 


Du. Joux А. Бморопава. 
Clarinda, Iowa, Dec. 28, 1882. 


I &m well prepared with references from both 
ladies and gentlemen in the highest standing, it 
proof of my success as a healer, which I, under th 
help of Divine Providence, have effected for thé ., 
sick during the last few years. Each and even 
reference given here is genuine, name and ree li : 
dence, and the public at any time can investigab T 
as thoroughly as may be deemed proper and de 
sirable. Is this not enough? Could the pub 
ask more? ig 
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- 
James A. Buchanan, Stansbury, Missouri—Heart Dis 
ease. 
Rev. Newton, Baptist Minister, Beatie, Kanses—trote 
members of family, at different times, for a number? 
diseases. = 
Mrs. M. M. Watson, Conway, Iowa—Femalo Complaie 
Mr. Маскеу, Clarinda, Iowa—Neuralgia. т 
Mr. J. L. Stephen, 408 North Main street, Burlington 
Iowa—Heart Dizease. 
Mre. Lydia Cook, box 1014, Plattemouth, Nebraske- 
Cessation of Menstruation. 
Mrs. Е. W. Malmquist, Minneapolis, Minnesota—Spizs | 
Disease. Husband a Commercial Traveler. X. 
Dr. J. A. Snodgrass, Clarinda, Iowa—Neuralgia. <= 
Mr. Frank Evans, Oskaloosa, Iowa, son of Rev. Evans 
Christian Minister—Disease, Hemorrhage. r 
Mrs. H. N. Barrel, Leadville, Colorndo—Dyspepeis agg} 
Female Weakness. 2 
Bertie Miller, Clarinda, Iowa — Catarrh. 
Mrs. J. Strang. Monmouth, IIIInole—Rheumatism- 
Harry. son of Mr. F. Slingluff, Passenger Conduct 
C., B. & Q., Burlington, Iowa —Paralysís. ~§ 
Mrs. L. Berry, 911 Tenth street, Burlington, Iowa- 
General Female Weakness. i 
Miss Hattie Spears, Clarinda, Iowa—Diphthereo. - = 
Mr. J. MeMnllen, 703 Gertrude street, Burlington, Іов 
— General Debllity. 
Mrs. D. Sweeney, Husband Proprietor of Flour МИНЕ 
Loup gz Nebraska—Lung Disease. 
Mr. Frank Morgan, Mail Carrier, Burlinton, Iowa 
Palpitation of tbe Heart. 
Miss Scott. Kirkwood, Illinois—Catarrh. | 
Mrs. E. B. Willis, Burlington, Iowa—Spinal Disease- 
Mr. E. A. Leebrick, Boot and Shoe Merchant, 118 Ja § 
ferson street, Borngen, Iowa—Paralyals. 
Mies Hattie Trowbridge, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa—Constige| 
tion and a complication of diseases. 


X: Little Daughter of Mrs. C. J. Rice, Burlington, Iowa- 

‚ Саке of Drowning. ; 

ro Mr. J. A. Jarl, 111 Wood street, Burlington, lowa—Con- 

th тарс: К 

| г. Edd Davenport, Beatrice, Nebracka—Fits. 

th F Mra. C. Ёреага, Clarinda, lowa—Palpitation of*the 
eart. 

т Rudd Adair, Clarinda, lowa—Fever. 

Mr. X. Gnitard, Post Master, Guitard Station, Kansas— 
„ Flax. 

at Mrs. Narvaret Fulton, 1200 Summer etreet, Burlington, 

Juwa— Nen vusness. 
de Mandie, Daughter of J. Brown, Express Meesenger, 
!li Rurlington, Iowa — Inflammation of the Stomach an 


Rowele. 
Mrs. Wood, Monmouth, Illinois—Dvspepsia and Deaf- 


pene. 
Mr. Joe Ebert, Burlington, lowa—Rhenmatiem. 
Mies Eva Benson, Clarinda. Iowsa—Consurmption. 
William Gordon. Beatrice. Nebratka—Ivy Poison. 
á Mrs. Fred Julius, corner Third and Angular streets, 
Jt Baringten, Iowa—Limb Badly Swollen und Running 


Rores. 
te Mrs. Embick, Hushand Teacher in West Hill School, 
а Barlingtan. lowa—Rbeumatiem. " 
Mre. J. Parker, Clarinda, lowa—Neuralgia. 
George Drle, Burlington, Iowa—Sore Eres. 
Bon of Mr. Harper, Real Eetate Agent, Burlington, 
lowa—Brain Fever. 


SENSE OF FEELING RETUBNED. 


My limbs were nomb from tbe hipe down. So mach во 
that if 1 were not looking I could not tell which one was 
bandied. When I walked it felt aa if I had a lump under 
tbe middle of my foot. After Dr. DeGroodt had treated me 
for afew weeks it all left, and I have not been troubled 


abe with either. 
E. A. LEEBRICK, 
$11 Gunnison Street, 
BUBLINGTON, Iowa. 
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MAGNETIC IN INFIRMARY, 


TO TUR TURLIC: ALLS; 


A 


ton 


By Dr. C. А, УАШ А, 
; 3 


v ral ears of very Sees ful practice as а 

с 2 1 cian 
arinda, Іоу: I have removed to Burling - 
state, and have established the above 
nstituti n for the restoration to health of all 
be committed to my care. The Institute 
is located on West Hill, at 01 Augusta 
‘thin one block of the West Hill street cars, 
у essible to the pub ic. The location is 
pleasant and attractive, and will be а de- 
d pleasant res rt for ‘ovalids, with all the 
"es of alarge city close at hand, whilst at 
ime preserving the quietness and. peace of 

с fireside.. 


Lack of faciliti ^ compelled me to eave Clarinda 


I 


го available city of Burlington. Further, 


d ot obtain `^ Clarinda a uilding proper and 
© for e гї ht lind of a health institute. 
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idly on my hands that I was compelled to scek a 
better location, and опе more convenient to rail- 
roads, and also more readily and easily accessible to 
the goncral public. $3 

The Health Building and all its surroundings aro 
pleasant and well situated. The Institute, inside 
and out, will always be kopt clean and in order, and 
the very best sanitary conditions will be constantly 
maintained. Everything will be done that can bo 
dono to preservo the purity of the surroundings, 
ond to promote а hopeful and cheerful disposition 
in tho minds of the sick and infirm. 


Good board will be furnished to the paticnts, in a 
building specially prepared for the purpose, at reason- 
able terme, owing to disense nnd attendant circum- = 
‚ stances. 

Tho system of tren{ment will largely consist of 
magnetic manipulation, in connection with h varicty 
of baths, chiefly tho vapor bath, and tho scicntific 
use of electricity. Evory deseri ption of chronic dis- 
enso is treated, including the opiuin habit, and dis- 
enses peculiar to women and children. 
^ An electric and magnetic Advocate, containing 
methods of treatment and a great fiumbor of cer- 
tificates of cure, mostly from residents of Clarinda, 
Towa, will bo sent free of charge to any one address 
ing me here at Burlington: 

A woll regulated system of baths adds great of- 
ficiency tô nuy institution, whether clectric, hot air 
or vapor balls. At this institution special use will 
be madé of steam vapor baths, whose grcat useful- 
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ness in the cure of disease ів but little understood 
by the gencral public, becauso generally so little 


~ brought in contact with it under persons competent 


= 


to properly administer it. 

Tho physical organization is composed of cells so 
smail that it requires a microscope of great power to 
готелі them to the eye, and each cell is endowed 
with cell-lifo, nnd each cell, in perfect working con- 
dition, is nocessary to the health of the body. The 
dkin contains millions of littlo tubes, the total length 
of which is over twenty-eight miles. Could the body 
be wholly and thoroughly painted all ever with any 
¢ubatanco that would wholly oxcludo tho air, certain 
and spoody death would quickly ensue. Standard 
medical worka and standard medienl authorities will 
tell you that thoso facts nre true. Now tho great 
majority of sick peoplo are во completely shut in by 
the gradual stopping up of сво litilo cells and рогов 


that thor lifo becomes а kind of gradual denth. Of 


| gounme tho great majority of the sick realize the 

behefit and valuo of bathing, and, after a fashion, do 

batho, But ordinary bathing will not do. It is not 

| ecarching onough. It does not reach the seat of the 

5 diseane. II has not tho energy and power to go deep 

[ Gnoagh, and complete that internal revolu ion which 

- apens up tho almost solidified cella and brings their 

| polsonoua contents to the surface. Hence tho neces- 

f #ity of tlio/sten n vapor bath and its proper applica- 
|. Цоз undor competont management. 

It very oon happens that under tho energy of tho 

ашат bath, rightly applied, poisons are oxpelled 


| 
| 
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that have been entrenched! in the systom for years; 
brought out as it were from the very innermost || 
tissues. . Sometimes the odor of drugs and of various 
narcotics is plainly and strikingly perceptible to the | 
sense of sm l under the energy which is relieving 
the body of its dangerous dnemy. 

So much in regard to the essential need. of the 
steam. vapor bath in a diseased and choked up state | 
of the system. : 

Now, if,-after patient investigation of the facts | 
presented. in this pamphlet, you desire to get well. 
come to my institute here in Burlington. and L;wil : 
do my best to restore you, to health by these baths, 
in connection with magnetic treatment and other 
means. If I вее that I cannot cure you, or benefit i 
you, I will tell you so. I. will deal with you as a2 
thoroughly honest and conscientious man in every . 
respect, and on the basis-of a reputation already 
established, and æ successful practice of many years 
in the western part of the atate. j 

I do not claim to cure all diseases, as some do who 
aré.quacks. and not physicians; but if you will call 

on me here in Burlington I will tell you where you 
are in trouble; point out, as nearly as possible, the 
cause of your suffering, and. will charge you nothing : 
for it. Consultation, critical and thorough, will 
always be free, and in case I cannot help you I will 
freeiy tell you 80. 
It will also afford me great pleasure to enter into 
correspondence with any of the sick and suffering 
in the country, with regard to the particular disease 


* 
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that have been entrenched in tho system for усап 
brought ont ав it were from the very innermo£ 
ti ties. S metimes the odor of drugs and of varior 
nar otics is plainly and strikingly perceptible to the 
8 ne of smell, under the ener y which ів relieving 
Ше body of its dangerous enemy. 

So much in rogard to the essential noed of thi. 
steam vapor bath in a diseased and choked up stat 
of the system. ; 

Now if,.after. pationt investigation of the фей 
pre ented in this pamphlot, you desire to get well 
come to my institute here in Burlington, and I wil 
do my best o restore you to hcalth by these bathi] 
in conne lion with magnetic treatment nnd othe 
means. If Is cthat I cannot cure you, or benef 
you, I will tell you so. I will deal with you ан £ 
thor ughly honest and conscientious man in event 
re pect, and on the basis of а reputntion alroadf 
established, nnd п successful practice of many year 
in the western part of tho state. | 

I do not claim to cure all disoases, as some iT, whi 
Aro quacks and, not physicians; but if you will call 
on me licre in Burlington I will tell you where you 
are in trouble: point out, ав nearly as possible, the 
cause of your suffering, and will charge you nothing 
for it. Consultation, critical and thorough, wil} 
always be fred, and in case I cannot help you I wili- 
freely toll you во. 


It will also afford me groat pleasure to enter inlé: 
corrospondencoó with any of the sick and sufforibs 
in the country, with regard to tbo particular discas 
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th which thoy may be alllicted. In tho past my 
porloneo in this respect has been productive of 
o most beneficial results. Many invalids have 
un been restored to health who had become apa- 
otic, and in whose breasts hope had well-nigh de- 
rtod forever. 
In rogard to charges for treatment, it is impossible 
г mo to mako any fixed or invariable standard. 
[any pationts require four or five times more treat- 
ent than othors. For instance, some cases of 
paralysis require а vast amount of hard, persistent 
plication to effect a curo, whilst others, whose 
orvóus syatom is all unstrung and shattered, re- 
ulre.caroful, gontlo treatinont, and aro more easily 
managed. Longtli of time, hard work, tho desperate 
ialuro of tho disenso, tho actual good accomplished, 
nd many other things all enter into the calculation 
n regard to tho charges for treatment; but let it suf- 
fico to влу that no charges will be exorbitant or im- 
modornto. Nothing will be asked for in the shape 
of feos but whnt all honest people can approve. 
“ Livo and lot live" is the grand motto which should 
inspiro all reasonable creatures; and to do good to 
tho sick and tho suffering; to comfort, cheer and re- 
ого those who are in pnin, should be the first great 
objuct of tho truo physician, and the consideration 
of tho feos shoul®bo about tho last. 
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TEE POWER OF MAGNETISM. 


TIIE REASONS WIIX IT CONQUERS DIST ARE. 


Having considered the cficacy and tho necessity 


of the steam bath, I shall now vory briefly 8pcak of 
magnetism. All elements aro powerful in propor- 
tion as they aro subtilo and refined in their nature. 
Light, heat and electricity aro familiar examples. 
Fineness ів power; coarsencss is weakness. Thus 
rocks and earths being coarse and inert, have only 
tho passive power of resistance. But water, boing 
more light and subtilo, and possessing greater powor, 
can readily dissolve саги and wear away the 
hardest rocks. Air is still moro subtile than the 
wator, and is eight hundred limes lighter in weight, 
vat, in the exercise of its treinendous power, it can 
prostrato forests and sweep lhe ocean into spray. 
Noxt we come to stenm, slill moro rofined nud Rub- 
tilo, and which can toar tho vory- carth nsundor in 
tho throes of tho earthquake. Electricity, far moro 


potont still, is one of tho mighty forces which swings 


our world onward through space, and holds tho mil- 
lions of stars in their places throughout the bound- 
less fielde of Nature. One moro stop forward and 
wo come to the grandest, tho most subtile and re- 
fined force operating in human affairs—the vital 
Aura, the direct interpreter of life itself—tho force 


Called arAaNrETIBX; а principlo яо subtile that it can 


search through and through all other substances, 
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and nso even electricity itselk i in its mission among 8 


Sit: 
mon. ‘Thus does grandeur- in power increase as wo; ^ TN von 
leave the coarse and the òunrofined,” ‘and: ascend." «5 
towards the cthereal and tho rofinedí z, н, [сар 


Aynin, my friends, you all know “there are in-; MES ye 
curnblo casos. Should yours be such; Iwill tell you. "E. 3x4 
Do nal think because you have no faith in my, way ЧЕ g ың. 
of doctoring that I will not cure you, for when you Meo) CAES. 
ara опсо curod, you must have faith in шу кау of ne EE ie 
doctoring, For the proof of this, I refor you to the | 
Seriptures. Road the 12th chapter of lat Corinthians, u n A Y 
iomo 1: di Ta EUIS 2 СЮ © 3233 SRO 

“Now concerning врігі itual gifts, 1 1 would = pro 
not havo you ignorant, (8th vorse,) for to опо: ів i UY M 
givon * * * * the word of, wisdom; to anothor RASA 
the word of knówlodge; * HEHE to апо ог, faith; — d a * 
„* * to another, oirrs sor MEALING}, ah tty Sei: 
(o anothor, the working of miracles.’*! 2 eat ш, 47 ve Dc 

Now, friends; Lum no  modorá spiritaallát ‘Noithor® ae Y A 
do 1 elalm to perform miracles, but only: claim ‘simply у 
19 have гле gift of healing. Read tho: ‘Lith . chapter of 


{һи ка:по book, and tho Ist verse 3. ift Follow. alter: ES. IY 


Charity nud s: apiritual gifts.” TE ‘Will: also re: up 
queat you to rend Rom. XIII, Liv: There is no; :-: 5 
powers but of God; tho. powers "that һе. аге ordained: pu EM 
of Gwl’! Road also St. Mark XVI, 17 373: 43° 1 >й Бүт. 
“And theso signs shall follow’ them that believe, СА 3 
in my hamo shall thoy cast out: ‘devils; they. shall icu i 
шу handit оп the sick and they aal recover. Se ONS 
I do not think it necessary to mention: here n any 
furthor proofs of this way in healing the afflictod. aue 
d 2 De 4 ЗА эд 
aS 25 $ ! quA Ty > ro x “7, 
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І would just say to you, please read the New Testa- 
ment through carefully, and you will find nothing 
again t this way of healing, but: you will find its 
tenchings all in favor of it. J believe in trusting in 
God for all things, for without Him we can do noth- 
ing. If you are suffering from any disease, do not 
wait any longer, but come and consult me whilo you 
havo opportunity. Come and let me examine your 
caso, and I will tell you whether or not I can do any- 
thing for you, and then. I will leave it with you to 
вау whether or not you will have anything done. I 


give no medicine. Do not think you cannot be cured , 


without it. 


Call on me at once at the Mngnetic Infirmary 
building, on West Hill, 101 Augusta street, Burling- 
ton, Jowa. Hoping you will receive mo as your 
friend, апа as опо worlhy of your most implicit con- 
fidence, I trust you will give this matter your prompt 
and enrnest attention. 

І ат now permnnontly located in Burlington, and 
Bball lcvote my whole timo and attontion to tho cure 
of tho ick and distressed. The highest scientific 
aj plini s, backed up by skill and experience, will 
always be at the command of those who may place 
them lues under my care for the cure of disense. 

Iam married, but have no children. Everything 
will bo quiet about the Institute. No noise; no dis- 
turbance of any kind. Nothing whatever that can 
in any way disturb the sitk, or prevent their speedy 
recovery under the most favorable conditions. 

2 My wife will assist in giving the baths, and will 
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‚ have tho gonornl suporvision of tho Indios’ dopart- 
mont in this respect. IIence, ladies need not bavo 
tho alightest delicacy in taking thorough bath treat- 
ment in connection with magnetic healing at this 
Instituto. 

Now I am well prepared with bona fide certificates 
from both ladies and gentlemen in the highest stand- 
Ing, In proof of my success, skill and integrity ав n 
physician. None of these are manufactured for 
tlie occnsion, as is the custom with so many irre- 
aponsiblo and soulloss quacks, who trade on the in- 
lrinlties of their tollow men and speculate on the 
mlefurtuncs of tho unfortunate; but all of my cer- 
tifleates aro roalilies, backed up by name, date and 
placo of residonce, and subject to tho most searching 
lavostigntion that can be brought to bear at any 
tma, Is this not onough? Can the public ask more 
at tho hands of any physician? 

Many of those certificntes refer to cases of chronic 
diaso of over fifteen years’ duration, where the 
cure offoctod hns Beemod to bo almost incrodiblo, and 
& mattor bf nstonishment to the patients themsolves 
Many canes that woro absolutely incurable received 
Anst benefit, and tho patiohts returned homo ox- 
périéncing great rcliof—in fact the greatest relief 
poeilble in this lif, undor tho circumstances. ~ 

Ая will be noticed, a great number of these. cor- 
tificatos rofar to poople residing iu or near my own 
town, Clarinda, Page Co., Iowa, and naturally have a 
val io that not oven tho most incredulous dare dis- 
pule. No bottor indorsemont of a man can be re- 
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quired than that which is spontancously furnished 
by tho citizens of his own town, or the county in 
which һе. resides. This is prima facic evidence of 
the skill of any physician, as well as of his integrity 
and good faith ag a man. 

Each an every certificato given here is genuinc— 
name, dato and residence—and the public at any 
timo can inve tigate as thoroughly as may be deemed 
proper and desirable. I could casily doublo the 
number of ertificates published in this pamphlet, 
but havo not the spaco cquired, and I deem it also 
unnecessary, a8 I have co tainly furnished enongh to 
convinco the most skeptical of the truth of tho re- 
markablo cures which I, undor the holp of Divino 
Providonco, have offoetol for tho віск during tho 
Inn (ow. yenis іп thia stato. ek 

Now, опсо more lét me say, (ns I have already 
atated,) that good board will be furnished at tho In- 
stituto nt nd 1ensonablo ra cs as can be furnislied any- 
where in tho city, and a general air of comfort 
and quietne prevail. E erything will be just us 
home-liko and happy to y uns it is possible to make 
it. Your own fireside will not be more cosy, sunny 
or peaceful in any respect. 

AM charges will be moderato and reasonable, and 
consultation will bo frank, frce and satisfactory to all. 

Now, come and see me, and as before stated, if I 
can’t do anything for you, I will tell you; and also 
if І can bonofit you I will tell you во, and you can 
promptly avail yourself of my services to once more 
restore you to health, penco and happiness. 


— me —ů ——̃ẽ —— —uũnů— — — 2 
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d 866 me, and I trust and I know that you 
o just as this pamphlet represents me—a 
-hontted man, dovoling evory moment of 
is t mo to tho needs and wants of suffering hu- 
inanity; whose religion mainly consists in modeling 
fila lifo to tho requir monts of the Golden Rule, and 
in all things loving and respecting his neighbor as 
lil maolf. 
Тат wholly willing to leave my past life in the 
hands of those who know me best, as being the beat 
proof as to whether I have lived up to the standard 
named io tho great rule set down in Holy Writ for 
{he govornmont of all 
I bollove in tho II avon and in tho immortality во 
gmphically and so benutifully prophesied in tho 
Savred Scriptures, and I dovoutly hope, as I ripen 
fur tho harvost, to bo able, at tho close of life, to 
truthfully eay that I nevor, in word, act or deed, di- 
rectly or indirectly, advised an invalid contrary to 
what I bolioved their best interests, or over accepted 
a rinylo ny that I did not think I had conscien- 
honestly earned. 
y respoctfully and truly yours, &c. 
DR. C. S. DEGROODT. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


To ALL WIO MAT WANT TO KNOW: 7 

I will say this of Dr. Degroodt, that he has healing 
powor—tho gift of henling by the laying on of hands. 
It is dotnonsirnted in the many casos of the sick in 
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our town that he bas successfully restored to health 
through .his system of treatment. Cases that the 
regulars here have failed in, or did not cure, ho has 
taken and cured. I, for one, when sick unto death, 
when my own medicines failed of success, and 
could get no relief from my suffering, being the last 
resort, I вспі for Dr. Degroodt, recoived treatment, 
and got immediate relicf—got well. Tho beauty of 
Dr. Degroodt's treatment ів, he cures a great many, 
helps a great many, and hurts nono. It is not ncces- 
вагу to rcfer to the mnny спвев ho has successfully 
treated, but I will refer to the cnses of Mrs. C. Spears, 
who was suddenly taken down very bad, and as sud- 
denly restored to health by Dr. D.’s trentment; also 
Mrs. Annie Cooper, who had long suffered with 
chronic catarrh, had settled in her head and eyes, 
with a fcw gentle treatments from Dr. D. was ге- 
lieved of hor malady aud. is now well; also Mrs. 
Purker, who waa afllicted with nournlgia and nervous 
headncho, whom I could. not, or did not, cure, and 
others too, failed, with nine manipulations by Dr. 
D., was mado whole, and now enjoys good health; 
will ft ther sny, during Dr. D.'s stay in our town. he 
deported himsolf as n gentleman, dealt honorably 
with all, paid his debts and loft like a man. May 
prosperity follow him in all of his attempts to do 
good in holping suffering humanity, is the wish of 
hia many friends. Dn. Jonn A. SNoparass. 
Clarinda, Iowa, Dec. 28, 1892. 


[Dr. Snodgrass is an old and respected citizen of 
Clarinda, well known by all the lending citizens and 
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bnsinoss men thero. IIo lhas ліво been olectod as 


- one of the councilmen of that place. Ho has hada 


very successful practice there, and in the neighbor- 
Ing towna nnd country around he owns considerable 
property, and is the owner of a largo grocery store 
known as tho firm ef Snodgrass & Douchoy.] 


CONSUMPTION. 


CrAniNDA, IOWA, 
Dec, 1, 1882. 


For tho sanko of suffering humnnity I hereby cer- 
Ufy that I was badly afflicted with lung disease; I 
had sevornl physicians, supposed to be the best in 
Clarinda, and also had a magnetic physician in 
Creston, but al without any good results. IIenring 
of Dr. Degroodt, I sent for hiim.. І was by this time 
confined Lo my bed, but after three wecks’ treatment 
from tho Doctor, I walked up town and back, which 
was nbout a half imile from our house. I kept going 
without further lroatment. Since that time I have 
been making my own living, which I am obliged to 
do, I would nsk all who nre suffering from lung dis- 
dans w tako treatinonts from Dr. Degroodt. 

Yours truly, EVA Benson, 

(I would just suy that among tho number of physi- 
elans who trented this young lady, was Dr. Snods 
grasa, who told ine himself that he thought I per- 
formed n miraclo in that caso, ns her loft lung wns 
alasout untiroly gono. In about five months after 
tho last treatmont I gave this lady, my wifo and I 
taw hor in Mr. Vance's store, in Clarinda. I asked 
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her a few questions in regard to her health, and she 
said: "Iam fooling nicely, and am able to du hard 


work once more.“) 


HEART DISEASE. 


CLARIN DA, Iowa, 7 
Dec. 24, 1882. 


Dn. C. A. Dxanoopr: 
Denr Sir. — This ів to certify that I suffered from 


5 palpitation of the heart for a number of years. Опе 


morning I was taken very suddenly with a very 
&overe pnin in my: heart, which was often tho caso, 
but I think never во hard as this time. It appeared 
to me that I should surcly dic. I put my feet in hot 
water, a8 I had been in tho hnbit of doing, but with- 
out any relief. бото of the neighbors was called in 
at опсо. They worked отог mo, and rubbed ing, but 
all in уліп. Twas advised to send for Dr. Degroodt, 
which was donc immediately. By the timo he ar 
rived, my limbs wore apparently dead. The Doctor 
gave mo one treatment—simply by laying on his 


hands, without any rubbing ог use of medicine. I 1 


was relieved of all pain in а very few minutes, and 
my blood was circulating well, .I want to say here 
that I have nevor had one of those spells since that 
time, and that was on April 1, 1882, and it 18 now 


December 24,18 2. Since that time I have been ad- 


vising the disenscd to go to Dr. С. A. Degroodt and 
be cured, and I shall continue to urge. I could name 
here a number of patients the Doctor has had with 
as good success лв with mine, but as he did not ask 
it of me, I will just say to any ono wanting to know 
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whether this statement is true or not, can do 80 by 
writing«to Mra. C. Spears, Clarinda, Iowa, box 62. 


Mna. C. SPEARB. 


(I would just sny. this lady's husband owns 
property in Clarinda, and has lived there a number 
of years. His busines is millwrighting.] 


Та ia 
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without 
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tor with our littlo boy. 


CATARRH IN HEAD. 


certify that our little boy, Bertie, suffored , 
1 in his head since ho was about one year 
now nine. We tried medical aid, but all 
o. Hearing of Dr. Degroodt, we sent for 
ав а porfect stranger to us. He did not 
uestion, and wo did not tell him what 
Tho Doctor sot 
n the floor and told Dertie to sit down 
ed him if he did not havo tho headache. 
inve." Then said he, you are seldom 

As this was true, Bertie said, “I am.” 
id ho would curo hiin. We put him 
aro, and in about four weeks our boy was 

Yours Respoctfully, 
Mn. AND Mns. Ronznr MILLER. 

wa, August 15, 1881. 


URALGIA IN THE HEAD. 


ke of Ruffering humanity I certify that 

alilicted with pneumonia in the head. I 2- 
foring from this painful disenso for some 
d many ominent physicians, but with no 
rionds andvisod me to try Dr. О. A. De- 
rvorfuct strangor to ine.) I sent for him 
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immediatoly, and, after about one week's treatment, | 
was permanently cured. І advise every person who | 


is afTlicted with this disoase, to try him. 
Yours truly, Mus. E. Caumoun: 
Clarinda, Iowa, Deceurber, . 1882. 
A postal card from Mr. Lot Mason. 
J AUBURN, Пла., } 
- Nov. 17, 1889, 
Dear Sir:—Sinco coming homo I have been ſeoling 
better tian usual, and sevoral of my friends remark 
that I look much better than usual. I have bcen 
looking. for some word from you, rather hoping that 
you wouid chango your residence to Mt. Pleasant, as 
I should like to take further. treatment, and think I 
sbould like to go there rather than Clarinda. 
Y Yours truly, Lor Mason. 


(I deem it necessary to mention that this gentle- 
man was badly afllieted with kidney and liver dis- 
ease, and also very wenk lungs, and that for a uum- 


ber of years. Wilo in Clarinda, I gave him one 


wock's treatment, when, owing to busincss affairs, 
he was obliged to return to lis home. You will 
nolice by his card that I thought of locating in Mt. 
Pleasant, but afterward thought it best to pormn- 
nently lo ate in Burlington.) 


LATER. 
Auburn, ILLS., I 
Dec. 25, 1882. 
Dn. Decroont, Burlington, Iowa. 

Dear ir :—Your favor of 218t came to hand on 
23d. Inm glad to hear that you have made arrange- 
monts to locato at Burlington, ns I think it will be 
equally n8 good a point for your business, and better 
in ono gonso, for me. I am also glad to hear that 
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yon think of having steam vapor baths connected 
with y ur Infirmary, as I think vapor baths are а 
good agent in many cases, I shall be glad to come 
Qut and stay with you while I can receive benefit to' 
my hoalth, and shall await with some degree of anx- 
lety your noto stating your rendiness to treat pa- 
Honts. Wishing you succoss, I romain yours. 

> Lor Mason. 
bu. Dranoonr: 

I hopo I have suffered my full share of that very 
palnſul discaso, nouralgia. My first attack was over 
fificon years ngo, and the imperfect eye it left me is 
а dally romindor of what I suffered for years. In 
the past fow months I have lived in fear of ita re- 
turn, and lost all faith in strong medicines ав а cure, 
having go often tried them. I can most cheerfully 
and with porfoct confidence recommend your treat- 
ment to those who may be afflicted with this much- 
dreaded complaint. I will state that in July, 1882; I 
had a torriblo attack, and endured inexpressible pain. 
lor sevornl days. In this extremity I. callod on Dr. 
Dogroodt. From tho first treatmont I began to im- 
prove; and wns soon restored to health, and better 
= health than I havo enjoyed for many years. This 
eure was offected by laying on of hands and no 
medicine. Rirango but true. Mn. Mackey. 

Clarinda, Iowa, Dec. 12, 1882. 

[Mr. Mackey is nn old citizen of Clarinda, well 
known, and noted for his honesty. Any one who 
suffers from this disease, and who deem it necessary, 
1 а051но thom to correspond with Mr. Mackey.) 


A 


` afflicted from female weakness, to go to you and get. 
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Extract of в letter received from Mrz, M. M. Watson: 


Conway, Iowa, 
Mars. Овавоорт. Dec. 21, 1882. 


Dear Friend: — Your letter of the 12th just 
ceived last night, and was glad to hear from you, Баб 
was surprised to hear you had moved Your letters 
found us all well, and I hope this will find you botha 
thesame. My health is improving allthetime. I. 
am able ta do all the work for our family, and ther 
are six in number, and. I do all the washing and: 
ironing. So you know I am getting stouter; and I; 
am во thankful] that I wil give you a certificate fo 
the same, as I am willing to do anything I can to- 
help а friend, and as such I regard you both. With 
love to you both, I remain, as ever, your friend, 

Mars. M. M. Watson. 


To ALL PERSONS INTERESTED TO KNOW: 

This is to certify that I was almost instantly re- 
lieved of general female weakness and ulceration of 
the worst character, and all the rest of the suffering 
that follow this disease. I had almost constantly a 
pain in my head, spine and lower abdomen..- During 
this time I was treated by ая good physicians as our 
section of the country afforded. I found myself 
slowly and truly wasting away. It is with pleasure ; 
that I can truly say that after taking six treatments. і 
from you I feel well, except that I Have not as yet. 
acquired full strength, but am getting stronger and. 
gaining in weight every day. I truly advise those 


well. Yours respectfully, Mas. M. M. WATSON. 4 
Conway, Taylor Co., Iowa. (Formerly of Clarinda.) à 
* 
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Extract of a letter received from Mrs. M. М. Watson: 


Conway, Iowa, 


Mns, DrGnoopr, Dec. 21, 1882. 


{ 


ceived lust night, and was glad to hear from you, b! 


Dear Friend:—Your letter of the 12th just № 
was surprised to hear you had moved. Your le 
found us all well, and I hope this will find you bof 
thesame. My health is improving all the time. { 
am able to do all the work for our family, and ther 
aro віх in number, and I do all the washing av) 
ironing. So уба know I am getting stouter; and“ 
am 80 thankful that I will give you a certificate i 
the same, as 1 am willing to do anything I cant? 
help a friend, and as such I regard you both. Wi 
Jove to you both, I remnin, as ever, your friend, 

Mns. М. M, Warsox. P 


То ALI, PRRBONS INTRREBSTED TO KNOW: 

Ihia ів to cortify that I was almost instantly re^ 
Jicved of gonoral female weakness and ulceration & 
tho worst charactor, and all the rest of tho suffering: 
that follow this discase. I had almost constantly! 
pain in my head, spine and lower abdomen. . During 
this time I was trented by as good physicians as our 
scclion of tho country afforded. I found mysell 
slowly and truly wasting away. It is with pleasure 
that I can truly say that after taking six treatments, 
from you I feel well, except that I have not as yel: 


) 


acquired full strength, but am getting stronger and; 


gaining in woight overy day. I truly advise thos’ 


aMlicted from femaló wenkness, to go to you and gel 
well. Yours respoctfully, Mus. M. M. WATSON.: 


Conway, Taylor Co,, Iowa. (Formorly of Clarinde.); 
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“ 


Dn. Окалоорт. 
Donr Sir: - Wishing to add my testimony to that 
of tho many who have recoivod bencfit from your 


treatmont, I make tho following statoment: During- 


my lifotimo I have been troubled, more or less, with 
so Vero pain in my heart. About May 3, 1882, while 
ylaiting my daughter and husband, in Clarinda, I 
wus taken with a very severe spell with my heart; 
was vory costivo; had not had a passage for four 
days; wns confined to my bed; was advised by a 
near noighibor to call in Dr. Degroodt, which I did. 
goon nftor the first treatment, my bowels moved. 
1 begnn to got bettor from that time on. In three 
days’ treatment I was able to return to my homo, in 
Stansbury, Missouri, feeling better than I had felt in 
many months beſoro. Yours in truth, 
JAMES DucitANAN, Stansbury, Mo. 


E CpARINDA, Iowa, 


' April 24, 1882. |4 
Da. Veanoont, Burlington, Iowa. 


Dear Sir:—lIaving become acquainted with the 
untold metita of your treatments, by expérience апа 
otherwiso, and feeling a deep interest in ita circula- 
Оов, In the name and for the snko of suffering hu- 
Yaanlty, and in much humility and respect, I feel in- 
«дей to communicate a few brief dósériptions of 
my caso. І was trented by four different physicians. 
They did but little good, and that did not last long. 
I grow worse and worse all the time, until I become 


ва afllicted with that dreadful disenso, nouralgia, 


hal 1 could not sloep at nights. I can anfoly and 


Ü 
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willingly rocommen! your treatment to all who are 
aſſlicteck with neuralgia, and would advise them to 
apply to you without delay, and not hesitate a mo- 
ment. Yours respetfully, Mas. J. PARKER. 


Being an oye-witness of the great efficacy of your 
treatment for nouralgia in the case of my wife, who 
was very low before you treated her, I sign my name 
in approval of the forcgoing communication. | 
JAMES PARKER. 


DIPTHERIA. : 


This is to certify that I had the diptheria in its 
worst stago. Atlenst it was so bad that tho marks 
of it arċ yet plain to bo scen in my throat. This 
was about віх months previous to the time of my 
writing this certificate. I was cured by Dr. Degroodt 
in three treatmonis, without taking one drop of 


medicine. Misa! TIXTTIE SPEARS, 
(age, 14 years.) 


å 


We testify to the samo. 
Mr. AND Mns. Citas. SPEARS. 


` Clarinda, Page Co., Iowa, Dec., 1882. 


[I wish to state here that I have had а large num- 
ber of cases of the disenso above named, and have 
never yet failed in one. This is а disenso that 
baffles many physician. I claim to cure the dis- 
ease ав I cured hera.] 


Dn. Dranoopr, Burlington, Iowa. 

Dear Sir:—It 18 with pleasuro that I send you this 
certificate, which you are certainly entitled to, for 
the restoration of tho health of our family. Our 
little baby was very sick with lung fever; began to 
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p e» en + 
Ge 


Improvo from tho first treatment, and in a few treat- 
nta was well. Also our son, about nine years old, 
| w^ badly afflicted with kidney diseaso ; was во bad 
chat his clothes required changing several times dur- 
Ing the night. In а few treatments from the Doc- 
lor. ho was much better; would have been entirely 
cured had the Doctor remained in Clarinda. Му 
wife wan also &uffefing from lung disenge. After re- 
edlving віх treatments she was much better. If my 
wifu’s health should again fail, she will certainly 
visit tho Doctor in his new home in Burlington, for 
I do not beliovo there is another doctor in the world 
that can offoct such cures ns you can. I will do what 
I ean to oxtond your practice. May a blessing be 
gpou you and your treatment. 
Very respectfully yours, 

Mn. AND Mns. D. SWEENEY. - 

Clarinda, Page Co., Iowa., Nov. 24, 1882. 


[Mr. 8weenoy is a prominent citizen of Clarinda, 
and ówna пп interest in tho steam grist mill in that 
paco.) 

Da. Огопоорт. 

lor Friend: - Wo desire to inform the public of 
what you hayo dono for our little boy. He is nine 
years old, and has never had good, health previous to 
your treatment. Ho always looked puny and pale. 
Wa apent considerablo of money for medicines, and 
hul а number of supposed good physicians, but with- 
oat any good result. Our littlo boy kept growing 
worsy until he was confined to his bed. Wo were 
advised by ono of our neighbors who had been cured 


/ 4 
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by Dr. Dearoodt, to send for him. Wo had sud. 
little faith in the treatment and our little boy was ti 
very low, that we thought it impossible to cure hin 
, with such simple treatments, But after uch a good 
recommend of the Doctor, by our good neighbor, ® 
concluded to try him, thinking that if he did n' 
good, he would surely do no harm, ns he gave n 
medicine. We sent for him, and to dur great sur- 
priso, our boy gained from the first treatment. l| 
believe the Doctor gave him five treatments, and 
pormanently cured him. At least, it hus been two 
yours since he took treatment from tho Doctor, and 
To lias novor beon во woll in all his life. Wo mog 
gladly say our littlo boy was entirely cured by Dr. б 
А. Win ours in truth, 
Mn. лмо Mus. WALTER ADAIR. 
Clarinda, Tage, Co., Iowa, Dec. 30, 1882. 
[This family woro near neighbors of ours, in Cla- | 
rinda, and wo highly respect them as such.) 
Dr. C. А. Drdkoopr, Burlington, Iowa. 
l'lease accept my thanks for the wonderful cure of | 
2 ncuralgin. We send yon tho following testimonial 
with pleasure: I had a severe attack of neuralgia 
fin the face and hoad; it continued for about two 
months. During this time it had settled in my left ; 
eye. I employed four eminent physicians, one of 
‘whom was an occulist. Thoy pronounced my case 
incurable. I called on Dr. Degroodt, and in one 
month's treatment was entirely cured. My eye ів as 
well ng it ever was. Provious to his treatment, I | 
could not sce out of this суе, and feared I would 
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lose my oyosight. I am satisüled if persons with 
nouralgla will take your treatment, they will have 
speedy cure. Mna. Д, CooPzR. 

Gaariu Page Co., Iowa, July 6, 1882. 

Sr. Jos PE. Mo., 
August 24, 1882. 

This Is to certify that ur little boy, Charlie, while 
visiling hi8 grandmother, Mrs. С. Spears, in Clarinda, 
wng taken with а hard “pell of fever. Dr. Degroodt 
was called In, and in two treatments he was well. 

Mrs. A. CARPENTER. 
Ti. Deanoopr, Burlington, Iowa. 

Ї now wish to mako a statement of my disease 
and your trontment of tho samo. I was badly af- 
Aletod with catarrh in the head for a long time. I 
Wont lo sco Dr, Dogroodt. Ifo sid ho could curo mo. 
1 took віх treatments, That was two yenrs ago, and 
| havo nover felt anything of it since. I have taken 
no mediclno sinco that timo, for it, and I lay my 
good health to Dr, Degroodt's treatment. 


Yours truly, GEORGE SKINNER. 
Clarinda. Iowa, Sept. 10, 1882. 
° BEATRICE, NEnRAERA, 


March 2, 1880. 

Jam enjoying good health ever since you treated 
me Wben I commenced taking treatments of the 
Doctor I wus working i an elevator; had a terrible 
pasn in my sido. One day as ho ho was pnssing, I 
called him in. IIe examined me and pronounced it 
enlargoment of the spleon. I began taking treat- 
ments, and in a short timo wat well and doing bard 
work опсо more I hope thut others mny reccive па 
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great ben fil ав I have, under your excellent treat- 
ment. I remain vory truly yours, | 
Mns. J. TALLY. ; 
Dn. Deanoonrt. sat 
Dear Iriend:—It 18 a pleasure for me to have the ' 
opportunity of tclling the public what you did for | 
me. When first saw tbe Doctor, I was confined to | 
my bed with bloody flux, and I also had chills and | 
fover. I was in such great pain that I could not help 
screaming no I was easily hcard by my brother from ' 
the housc lo the barn, which was some distance. I 
had a good physician tending me, and had him for 
two weeks for this same disease, without any good 
rosult, Dr. D. was passing through our place, and 
stopped 5ver night at our house. Tho next morning 
he naked шу brother if he would let bim como up to 
my room, as he was a physician and might do some ¢ 
good. llis wish was granted, and I commenced tak- 
ing treatments, and tho third day after his treatment 
I was able to walk down slairs and sit at the table, 
and eat quite hearty. Tho fifth day he left my place, 
and I went out to the gate and bid him good bye. I 
wish to state also that I had spent about $1,000 doc- 
toring, with diſterent doctors, for my lungs, which 
had troubled me for a number of years во that I was 
unable to do any kind of work. In about two weoks . 
from tho time above inenlioned, I commenced taking 
treatments of Dr. D. for my lungs. He gave me 
about ono month's treatment, and I went to work on 
my farm, doing all kinda of hard work, and gained 
in weight avory day. I nm enjoying good health, | 


=. — 
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and I want to say that I lay all to Dr. Degroodt's 
treatmonts. I would ask all who are suffering from 
consumption, to go and take treatments from the 
Doctor. If he does not cure you, I think your case 
Inenrubic, Now if any one doubts this statement, I 
алк you to write me at my bome in Kansas. 

м X. GUITARD, 
Iwalmanter Guitard Station, Marshall Co., Wegen 
Augudt, 1880. 

I wish to testify as regards the benefit Dr. De 
groodt hns been to me. I had very bard fits or 
spams. I will try to tell as near as possible how І 
acted when in those spells; at least, how others said 
1 aclod. I know nothing durirfg tho timo of these 


/ 


mpells; I would throw my hands under my knee- 


Jointa and roll like а ball. This would last from 
threo to fivo minutes, when I would straighton my- 
ве! ля alraight and stiff ав а board. This would Inst 
sometimes fifteen minutes, and other times two 
houra. During this time I knew nothing, nor moved 
not so much as a finger. My jaws and eyes were set. 
In orderthat you may know something or under- 
stan] moro plainly my condition during these spclls, 
[ will speak of ono incident. One day, while in the 
barn loft, I waa taken with one of these spells, dur- 
{пү which timo one of my ears was considerably 
eaten by something I supposed to be u mouse, but 
was unconscious of it until after I came to my right 
mind. Áboulthe timo Dr. D. commenced treating 
mo I was confined to my bed. and had been for two 
weeks or more. I had got so bad that these fits or 
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In October, 1879, while taking care of my horse, L 
ів severely hurt. Tbe horse pressed me against the 
le of the stall and bruised my breast во badly that- 
sould not get relief from the many different lini-- 
ents and remedies that I had tried, which I knew 
be good from my own experience, when I had suf-- 
еа pain previous to this time; but, after a thor— 
gh-trial of the many different remedies, I took 

е treatment from Dr. D., and in less than five min— 
ва was relieved’ of all pain and soreness, and, to- 
y-great surprise, it did not return. 

m Ток Green, Beatrice, Gage Co., Neb. 


£ ‚ POISONED. |. 
This is to certify that our little boy, Willie, was- 
isoned with a poison-vine so that he was swollen. 
ym his head to his feet, so that apparently the skin. 
mld darst. As Dr. Degroodt had doctored in our- 
mily-before, we took our boy to him this time, and. 
cur.gurprise, after one treafment—simply by lav-- 
gonof bis, hands, without the use of anything. 
ore--the swelling all went down and left our boy 
а good healthy condition. 
MX. arp Mas. CHARLES GORDON. 

Batrice,- Gage Co., Neb., August 14, 1882. 


) WHOM TT MAY CONCERR : 


I suffered from kidney and liver disease, and tried 7% 


/4 


›увїсїапз and medicines, but all with no good re- / 


lt {Hearing of Dr. Degroodt's great success, I. 
enttoooe him at his office. After examining me he 
id he would cure me. І gave him а trial, and have 


їз 
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never regretted it, as I was cored sound and well iz 
three weeks after the first treatment by Dr. Dew 
groodt. I also believe him to be a perfect gentleman 
and a man of his word. » 
Yours with respect, J. Dor. È 
Clarinda, Page Co.. Iowa, April 6, 1881. 4 


^s 
1 


To wHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

This certifies that I am well acquainted with Dri 
Degroodt. I can and do most heartily recommend 
him and his treatment to the public. He has дое 
tored my son who has suffered from general weak - 
ness and nervous debility—iu fact he was not able ta 
do any wo. © hardly able to get around: He alsay 
treated my who was a great sufferer from gen- 
eral female weskuess, besides treating my daughte j 
in-law—all with wonderful success. Besides being 
gifted with a healing power, he is also gifted in teach-5 
ing others how to live a good life. He was elected 
as а superintendent of a Sabbath school in one ой 
my circuits, and had the best and largest school N 
had ever witnessed during my ministry there, which? 
had been about three years. I can and do 'recom-i 
mend Dr. Degroo:t and his treatment to all sufferers. 4 

Rev. В. Newror. 


Beatie, Marshe Co., Kansas, Oct. 12, 1880. 25 

I willingly ae fy to the public what Dr. Degrood£& 
has done fo "ie He cured me of a very weak back 
and reliev f a great many aches and pains. I. 
had been ~ for over a year with this dreadfal 
pain in m . and а dull ache in the back of my 


| 
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never regretted it, as I was cured sound and well! 
three weeks after the first treatment by Dr. D 
groodt. I also believe him to be a perfect gentlom 
and a ли of his word. А 

Yours with respect, J. роті. 
Clarinda, Pago Co., Iowa, April 6, 1881. | 


* 


TO witom IT MAY CONCERN: | 
This certifica that.I nm well acquainted with hy 
Degroodt. I can and do most heartily recommet 
him and his treatment to the public. He has do 
tored my son who has gufforod from general wen 
ness and nervons debility—in fact ho was not nble! 
do any w (Us: oF hardly по to got around: То & 
trentod my w fe, who was a gront sufforor from ge 
oral femnlo vica ines, besides treating my daughie 
in-law—all wilh wonderful success. Besides bei 
gifted with a healing power, ho is also gifted in tea 
ing others how to liro a good life. IIe was elec 
ав а випрогїпбепдец of a Sabbath school in one 
my cir its, and had tho best and largest scho? 
had ever witnessed during my ministry there, whi 
had been about three years. I can and do rece 
mend Dr. Degroorit and his treatment to ull suffere 
Rey. R. Newror 


Beatie, Marshal! Co., Kansas, Oct. 12, 1880. 

I willingly *estify to the public what Dr. Degro 
has done fo me. IIe cared. me of a vory wenk b 
and roliov 10 of a grent many aches and pains 
had been ting for отог а year with this dros 
páin in n>“ = kauda dull ache in tho back c 
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head. I tried several physicians, but did not get any 
relief from any. After seeing what Dr. D. did for 
Mr, Guitard, of this place, I thought I жоћа try 
hii, In about thtee weeks after the first treatment, 
1 wasentirely cured. Judging from the success Dr. 
D. had in this part of th country, I call him a good 
physician, and, would advise my friends or any one 
soffering from this disease, to take treatment from 
bha. 
Yours truly, WILLIAM STRINING. 

Qultard Station, Marshall Co., Kan., March 4, 1880 


I «isti to inform tho public what Dr. Degroodt did 2 
for ino. І was („коп with vory вого oyos, во that I/ И 
could not stand tho light at all, and I cin truthfully 
my that Dr. D. curod me entirely in three treatments. 

[ havo not had the sore eyes since, and it has been 
over two years since the time above mentioned. I 
also had л vory sick child, taken with whooping 
ugh and lung fever, for which I had as good medi- 
eal trontinont ав I could employ in the town of Cla- 
tinda, and I could not observe any change in the 
child, except he grow worse all the time, till I feared 
1 should lose my child. Hearing Dr. D. spoken of 
ал а good healing physician, I sent for him, and 
wlien ho looked at my little boy, and said he would 
get him up frown that sick bed in a short time, I 
feared IL was too Into, and could not bo done; but 
now І аш glad to рлу that tho Doctor mado his word 
goal by curing my child in about six treatments. 
e Henny Lona. 
Clarinda, Pago Co., Iowa, Nov. 23, 1882. 
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This is to certify that I employed Dr. Degroodt to | 
/ 2 doctor me for liver and kidney complaint, for which 
JS I tried! with no good success, medical treatment. 
After being examined by Dr. D., I was told, by him 
that my case was not an incurable опо, and if 1 
| would have a little patience with him, and not get 
discouraged at the outward appearance of his treat- 
ment, he would soon restore me to health once more, 
I commenced taking treatments of him, and in about 
three weeks from the first treatment, I was made 
| whole. Tours in truth, 
| 
| 


ELMER MILLER. 


U 


Clarinda, Iowa, July 11, 1882. 


A POISONOUS STING. 


I most willingly testify to what Dr. Degroodt did 

/ 9 for me. І was stung on the face by something І sup- 
posed to bo a bee. My face swelled until my eyes 

were nearly closed. I suffered vory severe pain in 

my faco and eyes. I tried physicians and medicines, 

but was not bonefitted by either. This lasted for 

about three years. Sometimes the swelling would 

almost all lenve my facc, and then return with а 

acvere pain. I do not think any one can realize what 

I suffered by this poisonous sting. I think the Doc- 

| tor gave me about two weeks’ treatment and cured 
mo of something 1 had been trying so bard to get rid 
of for three ycars. My advice don. is, if you aro a 
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t) go without. fail and take treatments of 
Degroolt. Mns. C. CABON. 
Taringa Iowa, Sept. 14, 1882. 


ff 


KIDNEY DIDEASE, 


CuaninpA, Iowa, I 
a, November 6, 1882. 
be. Daoroopt. = 
Dear Rie :—Hoaring you would like to get certifi- 
дин from your patients, I willingly give mine: 


are. T trlod modical trentmont during this timo, 


4 


ives from ono of hia patients. He advised me to 


d with his treatments, that I advise my friends 
P ко fo Шип, ns my friend advised me. 


Ic 
- of iny gront suffering. In faci. I am во well 
| Nun respectfully, W. Horron. 


Поп ів a prominent citizen in Clarinda, 


› 


ail йв an intorcat In tho Ci y Mills. I advise all 
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wi without any good. result, I heard. of Dr. De- 


Ше Doctor and got cured, as he did. I did so, 
паб плу I do not rogret it, as I was soon ro- + 


unt this statoment, to write to Mr. Hutton.) <= 


Mula la to cortify that I was troubled with severe „ 
ala in my kldnoys, which had troubled me for / 
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safferer, to go without fail and take treatments of 
Dr. Degroodt. Mas. C. CAsox. 
Clarinda, Iowa, Sept. 14, 1882. 


KIDNEY DIDEASE, 


CLARINDA, Iowa, 
November 5, 1882. 
Ов. Decroopr. 


Dear Sir: — Hearing you would like to get certifi- 
ates from your patients, I willingly give mine: 

This is to certify that I was troubled with severe 
min in my kidneys, which had troubled me for / 
rears: I tried medical treatment during this time, 
vat without any good result, I heard of Dr. De- 
rroodt from one of his patients, He advised me to 
о to the Doctor and get cured, as he did. I did eo, 
ind I must say I do not regret it, as I was soon re- 
ieved of my great suffering. In fact I am во well 
leased with his treatments, that I advise my friends 
о go to him, as my friend advised me. 

Yours respectfully, W. Hurrox. 


[Mr. Hutton is я prominent citizen in Clarinda, · 
nd owns an interest in the City Mills. I advise all 
гро doubt this statement, to write to Mr. Hutton.] 
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HOW TO MAGNETIZE, 


MAGNETISM 
CLAIRVOYANCE. 


PRACTICAL TnRATISE ON THE CHOICE, AANAQR 
MENT AND CAPABILITIES OF BUBJECTS, 
WITH INSTRUCTIONS ON TUE 
METIIOD OF PROCEDURE. 


Лу JAMES VICTOR WILSON. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


Ar трт Manos огох tne Sick AND тпат Artal 
Rerin an е. 


“The erbil women whl wlth tha touch cnra cach olber; 
954 ten with conjuring exorchina did dlasolve one an. 
тау la te, ро thut ther (mpra cd. and convoraed 
ww theds fricuda deceased. "Матов, 


^ NEW YORK1 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., PUBLISHERS, 
753 NROADWAY, 
1886. 


“Certain whee phrstcinne, aren among tha ancients, were 
тап) Nene henelle nt ta (he Mood itin to make elliht fric- 
Tons with Cho finde over tha body, I I8 bolioved by many 
esf droed doctors fleet fhe Ает which anzce ont of tha 
hami, an being appli? to tho siek, 18 highly ralntary and 
билзе. Tar remedy Бла cen found to Ва applicalta ta 
Perle en well да to Алі! palna, anc varioka epecica of 
dcl Hte. Weft hotfiecracattie and strengthening In Its ef- 
fects, И паз trey appeared, wulle 1 have thus licen воо. 
liz n рае я. ne if there were n singilar property lu my 
hn vel to pell apr deny away from (ha atectel parts, aches 
яг! livers Јереси, by laying my hand npon the pince, 
&t-l hy extending my биреги tuwnrds it. Thus it ia kuown 
to eno Of (ho learna), that heaith may bo Implanted In 
Uic sick hy ecrtnin gestures, nnd by contact, as rome dle- 
слепе may be commyniented from опо to another.“ 
Jlwrrocnatca. 


— — — —— e 
Copyright, 39739, 
а. R WELLS & CO. 


PUBLISHER'S PREFACE. 


Tur practical application of Animal Mag- 
actim affords a menna of using natures 
laws withont tho danger that so often 
follows tho uso of drugs. Thirty-five 
yes ago its иво was much moro in 
тороо than it has been during later 
years, owing, perhaps, to tho case and ra- 
pldity with which surgeons can uso anres. 
thetion which wero not then discovered, 
whereas it requires л longer time to se- 
cere perfect unconsciousness of pain by 
this safer process, If peoplo realized how 
many there nro possessing healing and 
majgnetlo power, this would be much 
more used as an assnager of suffering. 
Wo loarn our power in this dircction 
only by its use, nud tho object in send- 
ing forth this useful pockat manual is 
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1v PUNLIGUEIN’S PREPACL, 


to draw attention to the subject. Scarce- 
ly a family but contains onc or more 
members who can with porfect safety re- 
lieve pain more effectually and quickly 
than can be done by the use of any but 
very unsafe drugs. Who would not 
rather make uso of the safest measures? 

James Victor Wilson—the author— 
а singularly pure-minded, talented and 
promising young man, gained tho inter- 
cst of all who knew him, and who hoped 
much from him. IIo had previously been 
interested in ctucational. topics, and had 
proparcd a Mathematical work showing 
treat genius. 

Tho first edition of this little trensuro 
was published in 1847, and was soon cx: 
hansted. IIe then revised and improved 
it and gava it to Mr. Samuel R. Wells, 
for republication, and very soon after- 
ward “passed on,” and, for some reason 
not. now undcrstood, it was not pub- 
lished. 


On re-reading it recently, its utility 
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presented itself so forcibly, that wo do- 
termined to republish it now, trusting 
ie will fill a nicho which has thus far 
beets vacant and will provo itself usc- 
ful. ‘That its lenvos may carry health 
aud happiness to many, is the hearty - 
wish of tho 
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hENEFITS AND PROSPECTS OF 
MAGNETISM. 


Місалохи nt tho present day do not 
tralita that they nro living in an era 
which je tha dawn of a tranacendant 
peril. of human knowledge aud happi- 
meet, Vast discoveries in tho physical 
scicuees—yea, even the discovery of new 
aclencer, nro. fuat, wnking up tho latent 
energies of human intelligence and enter- 
priso Co the realizing of golden dreams of 
the past. But clicfly are new fields of 
thought, exploration, and benoficenco 
being opened to the human understand 
ing. now that the long-clonded and won 
detful powers of THE LIVING SOUL ага 
Leinting to ho seen and felt. 

Wero a celestial being to como out of 
beaven, and declaro and slow proofs to 
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mankind that every individual of tho 
world, of all agcs, sexes, and conditions, 
possessed basincd up within themselves 
an unconscions power of converting min- 
erals into gold, by no other agents than 
their pair of hands and fingers, scarecly 
a man or woman that lives would not 
forthwith begil to exert the magio in- 
flucnco that had thus for so many ages 
Іліп dormant in their mysterious organ- 
ization. Notwithstanding that the very 
ehnplicity of tho inonns would seem to 
render such ап idea absurd, yet if wealth 
were promised as tho result, mcn would 
vie with one another who should bó: tho 
first to satisfy themselves of its reality 
by testing 16 with their own hands. 

Rut now when it has been brought to 
light that a real, substantial, and uni- 
versal power docs exist in tho human 
frame, of oven far greater practical 
value than a discovery by which the 
metale might bo transformed to gold, it 
Bccm3 to bo а somowhat tardy matter ta 
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persuadeo tho world even to look at what 
u proving itself to bo an unprecedented 
and incomparable disclosure. It is sin 
galar that n thing which presents itself 
to men ко completely devoid of myst 
elan, which is во free from difficultres. 
and which at tho same time offers such 
munificent reward, should bo во neglected 
and profaned. Though you will continuo 
(o despite И, until you xxow what it is, 
be assured that in making u fair trial of 
te with sour own bands, and with a sub. 
ject of your own, you will be convinced 
far beyond our power of convincing you. 
= YT ye if your cherlih'd ones, sharp angulak should en- 


dve, 
With ia stated arta of meiicine had in vain cseeny'd 
te rote, 


Waahi U rat grlevo ye to bo told, ye mig (hore pangs „ 
ри Dus. lai ми! mockingly, ya esat dint mennas 
d“ 

When Fir William Bell wroto his trea. 
the on“ The Human Папа,” and exhib- 
Ме] ita admirable and ingenious mechan- 
lam, һе loft ultogether unnoticed by far. 
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the most wonderful and adorable feature 
of ilg structura, ils power of transmitting 
at the fingers’ enda the lifo-forces of tho 
куф оет, to tho alloviation of pain, and 
even tho eradication of disense, in others; 
ite power of throwing strong men into а 
torpor in which tho most frightful surgi- 
cal operations can be performed without 
pain; its powor of quelling tho fierceness 
of maniacs nnd wild beasts; its power of 
exaltinz poor minds to tho illumined con- 
dition of Prophets and IIierophants—of 
multiplying gifted Syris to the progress- 
ing race of man; acers into the labyrinths 
of the mortal systcin—tho springs and an- 
didotes of discase: into vast epicycles of 
the past, far distant roalms of tho present, 
sand even glimpsically into the tnystio fu- 
ture; into tho multiform economy of Na- 
ture, tho sciences of clements, and of tho 
revolving, teeming universe; into tho 
loffy capacities of man, tho tendencics 
of this globo, and tho glorious workings 
and destintos of tho works of Jehovah, 


———— 
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None of these achicvements of tho 
Heaven-hequeathed art aro yet exton- 
tively realized or believed, but tho 
course of their progress is accelerating, 
and the time at hand when they sball be. 
Over all suffering will it hold empiric 
mastery, “Then shall tho сусв of tho 
blind be opened, and tho ears of tho deaf 
ehall bo anstopped; then shall tho lamo 
man leap as tho hart, and tho tonguo of 
the dumb slinli sing.“ 
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CHAPTER I. 
EIGHTEEN ARGUMENTS IN PROOF OF MAG 
NETISM. 
I. 


Various beasts, birds, reptiles, fishes, 
and insects arc known to exercise powers 
of fascination ovor each other, во па to 
produce many of tho symptoms that at- 
tend JJuman Magnetism. 


II. 


Many truthful instances are on record, 
of certain animals exerting tho infatuat- 
ing power over women, children, and 
weak топ; 

III. 

Published facts attest thé power of 
maukind to subdue fierce beasts, wild 
horses, bnlls, mad dogs, serpents, birds, 
oto, by tho magnetic or fascinating 
powor. 10 


i 
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IV. 


It is an instinctive and most efficacious 
practice of certain savago nations, nnd 
certain animal tribes, to employ tho pro- 
cess of stroking, patting, eto., for tho ro- 
lief of pnin in their fellows. 


y. 


That thero is such a thing as an ema- 
ration and attraction of tho health and 
vital principle from the human body, ів 
proved һу an abundance of facts showing 
that when tho strong and the weak, tho 
healthy nnd tho sick, the old and tho 
young, sleep, ar mingle closely together, 
the vigor of tho infirm party is increased 
(3e Kings, 1. 2.) 


VI. 


The ancients wero really acquainted 
with somo mannor of curing disenses ap- 
peasing pain, and inducing sleep and in- 
sensibility by moans of certain manipula: 
Чопа; as Is proved by relics of classical 
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and oriental literature, painting. sculp 
ture hieroglyphics, and traditions, 


VII. 

II ia demonstrable that a great deal of 
the inexplicable jugglery, sorcery, witch. 
craft, fortunc-tolling necromancy, and 
astrologizing of magi, prophets, gods, 
priests, kings. fanatics, mysterious 
women and miracle-working men, in all 
ласа, were in part wrought by tho subtlo 
pewers of Magnetismi-not understood by 


themselves. and therefore held as super- 


natural 
VIII. 


Among many other ancient books, Tne 
Пиер, recognizes fhe practice of remoy- 
ing pains and diseases by means of mag- 
netism, and also tho reality of clairvoy- 
anco, by various terms, such as sootlisay- 
ing, laying on of hands, expelling de- 
moni having a fayniliar spirit, sccing 
heaven opened, cte.” 


Theo fallowing list of passages minit de considerably 
eninge: 


“Naaman Bald, 1 thought ho would etand and e(rike Ala 


{ 
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IX. 


Millions of irrefutable fnets concern- 
lay tho effirieney of Unman Magnetism 
дз a roinedial agent, аха surgical auxili- 
ary, its singular civets as a subduer of 
tho esty, and its supreme tendencies as 
эп Wlasdnator of the mind —that hava 
been manifested in Europe and America, 


bonds [7 жэ ant thon manda] over tho placo, and ro- 
sers s wee” (Gm n ih)’ 

7U» gut forth Ale Лит, avd fonched him, вауіор, I 
wi; За tho elean,’ — Matt, idi, 7. “Luy (hy hand upon 
Bae, ex4 «ба sy Jive.’ Мац. (x. 18. 

Meej were Asuntona that ench infslity worka wero 
тюе ба by Ala A1. Mark Fl. 2. Lay hands upon 
бе г- N. emi ie p An recover," — ark xvi. 18. 

Tie fatd granted plena abel wonders to bo done by 
(64 6.5 5.40 t - Acts ale 

>” The lo ed call unito Moses, Tulio Jaaliun, tho son of 
Si а sen Ia hoe Їз tbe ерігі, and [ту thy handa upon 
Bim Pet him te fare the pili t at d conerczatlen, and 4. 
ete cat Pe him Au Ар fal- H hana von Alin, п tho 
Lars comcast. мил. аха. £8, 23. And Jotun 
Eta Fi e? aue oy elt of Whelan, beuuee Moces had lated - 
@44 hams ipea Pim a IS gtereireamy ХЕХ. 9. 

Fo "е9 2599 (о (a. I. |”, x pl, 10; Numb. xxiv. 4, 10: 
в Mane enc 11, II: Binge che D; fer. zl. 20; Бл 
дї 39. thea к? 0; Јес] gs Zoek. jv, 1: Matt. хл. d. 
б. ласа Jh Arta lx, & AI. 3; azil, 10, 11, 17; 21 Cor. її 
EEES 1. 7. 1. 1). 5 
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IX. 


Mllions of irrefutable facts concern- 
ing the efficiency of Human Magnetism 
as а remedial agent, as a surgical auxili- 
ary, its singular effects as 2 subduer of 
the body, and its supreme tendencies as 
an illuminator of the mind—that have 
been manifested in Europe aud America, 


Aands [np ond down"—marzin] over tho place, and ro- 
cover the leper.“ (2 ings, v. 11) 

"He pat forth Lis kand, and fouched him, saying, I 
WILL: bo thou clean.“ —2fatt. wi. 3. Lay thy hand upon 
her, and ahe shal: live. Matt. br. 18. 

Many were n»tonmhed that gnch mighty works were 
wronght by Ай Rand.“ Mark ті Р. ' Lay hands upon 
the ick. and („у shall recover.""—Mark xvi. 18. 

Tbe Lord granted signs and wonders to de dane by 
their hands.“—Acta хіт, 3. 

* The Lord sald unto Moses, Take Joshus, tho con of 
Nan а man in whom із the spirit, and lay thy hands upon 
bem Zet bim before tho priest and congregation, and ask 


counsel from him And A laid kis hands upon Aim, ав tha 


Lord cammanded."—Nurpb. xxvii. 18,23. And Joshaa 
was fni of tho rpirit of wisdom, because А'осез Аси laid 
kis hands ыроз Aim. Deuteronomy TXT. 0. 

Refer also to Gen. xv. 12; xxvil', 16; Numb. xxiv. 4, 10; 
1 Sam xxvii 11, 34; 1 Kings хіх Б; Jer. xxxi. ; Eck. 
хі 31: Den x 7 0; Joel 11 9S Zech. ir. 1; Matz. xxvi 8, 


4; Luke rr. 8% Acts tx 8: XI. 5; XXII. 10, 11,17; 3 Car. XII. 


1,2, 4. 9, £8, Rev. 1, 17. 
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from Mesmer's day to the present, have 
now become moro or less а part of the 
knowledge and схрсгіспсе of almost every 
community, 


X. 


Many medical authors and experienced 
physicians inform us of numcrous phe- 
nomena developed by discascs, which aro 
identical with, and no less surprising, 
than many of the disputed manifesta- 
tiang of induced Magnetism. 


хт. 


That the pretensions of Magnctism and 
Clairvoyance aro not unreasonable ог 
unprecedented, or impossible. is obvious 
from tho fact, that every kind of phe- 
nomcna that is claimed as tho results of 
Magnctiem, from its lowest to its highest 
stages, have also been repeatedly mant- 
fested in cases of natural somnambulism, 
catalepsy, syncope, various kinds of 
trance, eomniferum, second sight, otc 


„ 
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XII. 


The (гапе Йа and infatuating power 
pressed] hy celeheated orators, generals, 
gees hers, 2nd musiciana, over others, by 
ther presen and voice, is evidence of 
tbe potent ittbronee of the sympathetio 
6f swaping principle powerfully directed 
ks weaker tnitils or Lodics. 


XIII. 


Id spatabla Instances of accurato, cir- 
qutsefontial, aml astonishing prevision, 
Pexeentinicnt anl prophetic announco- 
meat aod reaming, which have been 
festi d. to in all ages of tho world 
(иел Greek and Egyptian oracles, 
ehe plor wera, nareotie adepts, and in- 
disbtuals of exalted sensibility and sub- 
Roasted instinct, aro not to be denied, in 
the face of truthful history, merely bo- 
exti the samo resulta nro. being repro- 
duret by Clalrvoyanco. An organ of 
prevhlon oz intuitive foresight, nearly 
aliled to Causality, has been cluimed as 
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AI 


The transfixing and infatuating power 
possessed by celebrated orators, gencrals, 
preachers, and musicians, over others, by 
their presence and voice, is evidence of 
the potent influcnce of the sympathetic 
or swaying principle powerfully directed 
to weaker minds or bodies. 


XII. 


Indisputable instances of accurate, cir- 
cumstantial, and astonishing prevision, 
presentiment and prophetic announce- 
ment and dreaming, which have been 
testified to in all ages of the world— 
through Greek and Egyptian oracles, 
sleeping seers, narcotic adepts, and in- 
dividuals of exalted sensibility and sub- 
limated instinct, are not to be denied, in 
the face of truthful history, merely be- 
cause the same results are being repro- 
duced by Clairvoyance. An organ of 
prevision ot intuitive foresight, nearly 
allied to Causality, has been claimed as 
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existing and being remarkably develope: 
tn euch cases. 

Ibo lives of Plato, Socrates, St. Augue 
tine, Galen, Joan D'Arc, Swedenborg, 
Cellini, Cazotto, Zschokke, and Fourier, 
compriso but a few of tho innumerable 
facts which exist to sustain this proposi- 
Lion, 

ХТУ. 


Organic prevision among tho tribes of 
tho animal kingdom embraces. a einas ol 
marvellous instinctive foresights aualo 
gous to those attending Human Clau. 
voyance, 

XV. 

Nane who bavo ever practically tosted 
for thomselves, nor any committee of 
scientific men who bavo ever investi- 
gated and scrutinized the effecta of Mag- 
nctism, havo been able to deny the real- 
му ol the phenomena elicited. Even tho 
French Royal Academy unanimously at 
tested to the amazingness of the facts 
that were brought out at their trialtz 


- —— — 
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though they were divided as to tho 
agency uf a magnetic fad in producing 
thein A majority therefore attributed 
ihe dentis Lo “artificial excitement of 
ibe згази," 


XVI 

di ce quite. aa rensonablo to suppogo 
test the norves (of which tho human 
em rontains fino sefa—thosa of mo- 
{зол and thoro of sensation) aro per- 
vele] with n fluid, ns that the vems 
and other receptacles of the body поо 
Aled with their appropriate liquids. 
And ftis quite reasonablo to admit that 
tÀo internal fori, which is во much moro 
perfet than (Ae outer should bo con 


berint with it hy a very refined, and 
үст tinpenderable essence. 


XVII, 
It is by abstracting and influencing the 
life-easenres in the two rets of nerves, in 


many and varous proportions, that all 
Ье multifarious stages nnd results of 
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Magnetism and Clairvoyance are pro 
dneed, from natural sleep to alecp-wak 
ing, sympathism, catalepsy, interior ex. 
altation, and logal separation, which 18 
DEATH, 
XVIII. i 

Tho principles and effects of Mag- 
nctism havo a counterpart in various 
general laws of nature—the laws of 
equilibrium, attraction, development, ren- 
ovation, association, etc. 


е £stcnelve .lturtratíons and completions of neo above 
ekelcion arguments wil bo found in vanona authors on 
Shia anhjeet— Davis, Newman, Delenzc, Leger, Newnham, 
Nall, Dachawan, Boob, cte., besides many adiliti20al argo 
monte, 


CHAPTER IL 


BEFA FUL THE SELECTION OF 000р SUD 
JECTS. 

1 There is outlivient warrant for be- 
Bm ise that every living. person may be 
зне tized, alt liougli i628 equally certain 
ihat, frum various causes, all are not aliko 
exsly subjected to the operation, nor 
чау quatilled to. aseend its heights of 
peefection, "Two things, then, are useful 
in be пояд to all who would gucccss- 
fally investigatn its inysteries— what 
perwn& ate. most readily susceptible; 
bh arv espaeitited ta enter (Ле higher 
irre which Magnetism comprehends, 

3. In sn«wer іо tho first, wo will say, 
tkat veo maik of nn easily? impressible 
peteot, ba very fine and soft hair; an- 
чәсе le Hight, eft complexion, another is 
kt, (ull, aud expressivo eyes; another 

25 


CHAPTER II. 
RULES FOR THE SELECTION OF GOOD SUD. 
JECTS. 


1. There is sufficient warrant for be- 
lieving that every hving person may be 
magnetized, although it is equally certain 
that, from various causes, all are not alike 
easily subjected to the operation, nor 
equally qualified to ascend its heights of 
perfection. Two things, then, are useful 
to be known to all who would guccess- 
fully investigate its mystenes—what 
persons are most readily susceptible; 
which are capacitated to enter the higher 
epheres which Magnetism comprehenda. 

2. In answer to the first, we will say, 
that one mark of an easily" impressible 
person, js very fine and soft hair; an- 
other is light, soft complexion, another 18 
light, full, and expressive eyes; another 

25 
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is regular, handsomo features. Person: 
combining all of these mako valuablo 
subjects. 

2. Dohility of health, and most kinds 
of disease, predispose persons readily to 
Mngnetiem, as well as to far speedier ao- 
cess to tho Clairvoyant states. 

4. Sclect for your subject, in general, 


A person who is вото years younger, | 


and somewhat physically weaker tham 
yourself, And hy all means choose опо 
who is of a different temperament from 
yoursclf. Tt is very hard for a Mag- 
netizer to affect a person of very similar 
temperament to his own, 

б. Asa general rule, if you scek соку 
subjects, eclect those of lighter cyca and 
complezion than yourself; it is found 
exceedingly hard, commonly, to aifcct 
thoso of darker eycs than ourselves. 
Blacks, nevertheless, mako capital sub- 
jects for eliciting tho physical phe- 
nomena. 

6. After all, no invarlable rule haa 


— 
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baen dieorered by which it can be pos: 

zel declared вис a person will bo 
very hand to magnetize, and such an ono 
veeg emey dame magnetizers fail to pro- 
ore tha leat imprersion upon &ubjecta 
wtih ethers have made ta sleep at tho 
f ulab, Certain nervous perrous are 
abe gu! vcl y Пе to operate upon, white 
eve very corpilent and even muscular 
een have len readily put to sleep 
Му ааз!» of half their strength. 
Ф warrants us to fry, oven. if wo 
data, 

2. Hint to be in quest of valuable sub- 
faudo ke quite a different thing. Wo are 
tort anie but that the Jest subjecta are 
амор those who are the most tardy in 
atning the Clairvoyant conditions. 
Ari nome others aometimes are до hard 
Ua ыївў Qo these conditions лч those of 
setiew вені mataredd mind. Undoubtedly, 
Uf you ran get aur for your subjecta, your 
„һм will be far better rewarded. No 
mutet how оро may disagroo physically 
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been discovered by which it can be ров: 
itively deolared— such a person wil be 
very hard to magnetize, and such an one 
very easy. Some magnetizers fail to pro- 
duce the least impression upon subjeots 
which others have made to sleep at the 
first trial. Certain nervous percons are 
singularly difficult to operate upon, while 
rome very corpulent and even muscular 
persons have been readily put to sleep 
by individuals of half their strength. 
‘This warrants us to try, even if we 
doubt. | 

7. But to be in quest of valuable sub- 
jects is quite a different thing. We are 
not eure but that the best subjects are 
among those who are the most tardy in 
attaining the Clairvoyant conditione, 
And none othera sometimes are so hard 
to bring to these conditions as those of 
active and matured mind. Undoubtedly, 
if you can get such for your subjects, your 
labors will be far better rewarded. No 
matter how one may disagree physically 
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with our rules, persevere, remember. 


ing that, by patience and continuity, any 
man can bo magnotized. Tho most ox ! 


аһса Glairvoyants living are, in their 
natura! state, uncultivated minds; what 


might we not expect if we could illu - 


minato a Clay, а Hemnns, a Seneca, а 
Newton? 


- 


8. Benevolence is a trait as valuable 
in a subjeot as a fino intellect. Loqua- 
cima persons aro harder to act upon than 
taciturn, Malo subjects are bettor for | 
scientific and business purposes female 


for litorary and provisional. 


0. You can ascertain definitely from 


any good Clairvoyant what kind of sub 


ject ^ porson shown to them will make, | 


under your managoment, and other ool. 
latoral information, 


Үт" 


CHAPTER III. 
PHA MANYKIMN PROCESSES EXPLAINED. 


t. fa atthe side or before your sub- 
few, la а tranquil, easy manner. 

4 Request that he resign himself pas- 
ai and gently to your influence, and 
pry giteatton to nothing forcign. Let 
bom either close hia cyes—fix them stead- 
(ън!у towante yours, or upon a magnet- 
bat elle ег enin on your Jap or breast, and 
bet ble mind bo fixed upon the certainty 
wf his sleeping, 

3. [loud his ande by the thumbs, 
w jolein;g his, at tho balls—his left 

unl ense to your left, and right to 
na^ 

&. Nearly (е most important part of 
ey telal upon a new subject, ів, by your 
eC fen) ond алғигсі manner towards 
Ala nmertaking, to vivo him tho Ar- 
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PREWENSION of your power to put him 
asleep in a little while. 

5. Einploy your will calmly and zeal. 
ounly upon the desire to put him to sleep, 
directing your eyes to the point midway 


botween his, Placo your feet on tho | 


Tound of his chair, that he may extend 
his arma проп your knees, 

6. Weep his thumbs until you perceive 
that the heat between your hands and 


— ͤ — 
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his is equal, This will tako from ono to 


ten minntes. You may dispense with 
this altogether, 

7. Now you will commence tho mag- 
notic process. Hold your hands upon his 
head, lightly, in such a manner that the 
palms shall cover his temples, and the 
tips of the fingers rest upon his head. 
Or, place your hands upon his forehead 
во that tho palms shall cover the eyes, 
and the fingers rest upon his forctocks. 
Incline your foreheads towards cach 


" Other, and, to avoid tiring, rest your 


olbows троп your knees. 


^ we wee 
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. oPenvevero with thus charging his 
bie watil Aio eyrlida become heavy, and 
f- [ae иниге у tugether, во that they 
міл fad, No mattar how intractable a 
We iss be be, af le does not reaist, and 
М уза rano, ho will yichl at last. It 
“aey tole fio minutes, it way tako fivo 
tatu. of half an hour ог moro cach. 
M any tate, & is useless to proceed 
dare E until you do fasten his eyelids, 
ам} bmo la no specdior moans. . ` 

& When jou havo thus suceecded in 
fattening hie eyer, take your hands from 
bee leinen, aml point your extended 
Esga a Hilo whale auceersively beforo 
bee eves, forehead, top, sides, пий back 
ef E esl then towirda his face, chest, and 
ate h, e { 

bo $f vou hava gano through ево 
jévparatoey: merna properly, and with 
fillies awl concentration, the charging 
tigen of they magnelia action will 
be well accomplished, 1946 now, you will 
bats to beam that to maguetizo fully ii 
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8. Persevere with thus charging his 
head until Ais eyelids become heavy, and 
close involuntarily together, ao that they 
stick fast. No matter how intractable а 
subject he be, if he does not resist, and 
if you rensist, he will yield at last. It 
may take five minutes, it may take five 
sittings of half an hour or more each. 
At any rate, it is useless to proceed 
otherwise until you do fasten his eyelids, 
and there is no speedier means. 

9 When you bave thus succeeded in 
fastening his eyes, take your hands from 
his temples, and point your extended 
fingers a little while successively before 
his eyes, forebead, top, sides, and back 
of head. then towards his face, chest, апа 
stomach. 

10 If you have gone through these 
preparatory means properly, and with 
patience and concentration, the charging 
department of the magnetic action will 
be well accomplished. But now, you will 
have to learn that to magnetize fully ia 
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a doulle process, and that a different 
mode is now requisite, 

11. You аго now to commenco the task 
of drawing off the magnetic essence you 
have surcharged him with, aud with it 
you will necessarily draw a portion of 
his own. 

12, Do this by moving your hands 
slowly dewn from his head to his fingers, 
along the arms, inside, beginning both at 
tho back and top of liis head. Also, by 
aliracting tha fluid at intervals down in 
front, from the forehead, over the face, 
at a little distance, to the stomach and 
knecs. 

13. 'l'erminate the sitting after half an 
hour, if his eyes relapso awnke, or if he 
ba not fallen asleep. Sooner or later, 
however, by repeating the trials as be- 
fore, you will have your subject in the 
wholesome magnetic state, which at first 
will somewhat resemble natural sleep; 
and he will improve in proportion as you 
pursue tho triala regularly, as you take 
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едг of ond estecin him, and keep him 
[eee [eum unpropitious influences. 

Vg. Athis carly experience in the mag- 
neileo ярого state, it is well to let him 
ale pon. fotawhile withuut disturbance, 
stv} ales to continue the drawing proccss 
far Cane tine after he falls asleep 

13, When you аго ready to speak to 
kim, ach, how ho feels? “Phen, ono of 
these treo things will take placo; he will 
bu re froin n mero forgetfulness, and 
walo; be will alt- on without spenking; 
«€ 1-е alll viewer уоп. In tho hitter caso 
ke hae entered проп the somnambulio 
"бие. 

14. 1f he anawers, it is woll to inquire, 
1:5, Whether your manner of proceduro 
res with bim, aud if ho can point out 
8 better? 24, Whether ho can think of 
ah hing that would bo useful to say, or 
give? 34, Whether ho perceives light 
jn Ais brain, and what degrea of it? 4th, 
Whether ho can perceive hia Magnetizer, 
w beru la located his organ of vision, and 
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how you can.improvo its clearness? 5th, 
Whether ho is able to look into your 
system. or his own, and say anything 
concerning thom? Oth, How ur ho can 
ace, whether he can travel, and whether 
he can conjecture anything that will 
take place? %th, How soon ho will be 
able to look into your mind, &o as to per 
ecive n word you may think of, and if ho 
will otherwiso improve in his internal 
faculties? Пія answers to these questions 
will teach you how to interrogate or ex- 
periment with your subject, or whether 
you shonld at all or not, before ho becomes 
clairvoyant. —. 

17. Let him sleep as long as he convo- 
nicntly can, but wake him when he de- 
sires to bo awaked, or scems fatigued— 
first impressing him not to remember 
what ho has experienced, after awaking. 

19, Awako your subject, standing bo- 
hind his chair, by passing your hands up- 
wards, from his knees and arms to his 


head, and by bringing up your fingcra 
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briskly before his features, at the game 
time telling him to awake. Do not 
arouse hiim aeddcnly, nor hurry him, by 
giving him any small number of minutes 
to awake in. Givo him his own timo. 


AUXILIARY INSTRUCTIONS. 


l. rf nernding passes ara not magnetic; 
in rarryinje your hands vp, therefore, 
elo the fingers, and bring them up ina 
iel d rele. 

2. It is both wasteful and unfavorable 
to employ muscular forco in directing 
your hands, Tho best magnetizers zro 
those who are the moat gentlo in thoir 
urements, 

3. ‘Che Angers should be apart in tho 
(mpvertiny process, and the (ps, and not 
tha balli convey and direct the fluid. 

b u te highly advantageous to mag- 
місе your subject at tho samo hour or 
bosrs cach dax. 

6. It the nction exeites pain in any 
part, concentrate it towards that part, in 
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order to draw it away afterwards. If it 
cause heat or aching in the head, attract 
it to the knees, — 

б. Onco in awhile, magnetize your sub- 
ject standing; and make pasaca from bo- 
fore his face, and from the back of his 
head, to the floor, commencing with hold- 
mg your palms awhile upon his temples 
ас eyes. 

7, There is a magnetic forco in tho very 
tcords and toncs of tho Operator after the 
conimumention is well established. You 
may often effect a desired result by tell- 
ing your subject that he will net, feel, im- 
agine, вес. hear, taste, smell, or say, thus 
and so, after you have counted seven, 
twelve, thirty, or any reasonable number, 

8. When the first sittings do not ob. 
tain the magnetio sleap, it is unnecessary 
to restore or fake off the imparted fluid 
by the reverso passes, unless your sub- 
ject requests. 

9. To put anothor in communication 
with your subject, lct them take hands. 
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|0, Maynetizing water, medicines, hand- 
lerchiefa, jewel, ete, is a very specdy 
агн] simple hing, consisting only in hand 

K fingering, or blowing, while you also 
engage sour will. 


Ty MAQNETIZE ТОЦ DISEASER, 


I. In local affections, accumulate and 
concentrate the current upon the part, 
an] afterwards draw it off towards 
the extremities. Sometimes you may 
lerer the pain at first, but you will 
tothe jt entirely away in drawing off. 

2. She fingers united to a point concen- 
Seale the action upon the part towards 
whieh they are directed. 

9. Magnetizcd мап] of glass and steel. 
9 ерте shape, aro quito advantageous 
bo соске еле the action upon a particu: 
ber engan or point, Such wands should 
w be handled except by their proper 
@ahera 

4. Mabitusto yourself. to magnetizing 
seriozi secondary objecta for tho sick, 
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that serve to accelerato thc nction, such ai 
bandages, somo kinds of dict, but espe- 
cially treter. 

5. Except in rheumatic, bruised, burn- 
ed, or such fiko local affections, and for 
all chromo and acute discases, nnd for 
surgical operations, magnetize by the reg- 
ular method the whole system, aud in- 
duce в1сер, Tho magnetic lethargy will 
bo highly restorative aud refreshing, and 
the patient will be soon likely to provo 
clairvoyant, aud givo valuable advico of 
bis own. 

0. Very impervious patients, if it is 
thought necessary to put them asleep, 
may be magnetized by л спліх of per 
song, 17 a good опе can be formed. 


TO MAGNETIZE BY A CIIAIN OF PERSONS. 


1. Though there аго somo objections : 


to this method of developing subjects, 
yet 1, does not seem that they are of 
suslictent weiglit to warrant the entiro 
neglect of so obviously powerful a incana 
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ef misenotizing strong and healthy рег. 
wine 

?. Any number of healthy persona, 
from it upwards, of rather congenial 
atres, aml of either or both sexes, or of 
93604 age, may unte themselves into 
al rnd Human Battery for mag- 
tting the mora. susceptible persons 
азлар then. “Phere ought to be organ- 
ited an Nacoeiation in every сиу and wil- 
Inge 1n ovr country, for the purposo of 
e ig the powers of Magnet iam, and ex- 
posing all ecvences throngh it, by this 
Ae nta means of developing good 
etur ante. 

3. I: the party, members, or audience 
Amts], eit ronnd im n erele, and tako 
each other's hands, hy the thumbs, Let 
(aro eit very quiet cid motionlers, in tho 
fae a5 едеу manner, with their eyes closed, 
ge dovete] ta the centro of the floor he- 
Bu een thers, aml let them resolve to pivo 
way foe at beast thirty minutes to tho 
ment ge neca, 
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of magnetizing strong and healthy per- 
sons. 

2. Any number of healthy persons, 
from віх upwards, of rather congenial 
natures, and of either or both sexes, or of 
various ages, may unite themselves into 
а Compound Human Battery for mag- 
netizing the more susceptible persons 
among them. There ought to be organ- 
wed an Association in every city and vl- 
lage 1n our country, for the purpose of 
testing the powers of Magnetism, and ex- 
ploring all sciences through it, by this 
Inbor-saving means of developing good 
clairvoyants. 

3. Let the party, memberr, or audience 
assembled, sit round 10 a circle, and take 
each otber’s hands, by the thumbs. Let 
them eit very quiet and motionless, 1n the 
most casy manner, with their eyes closed, 
or directed to the centre of the floor be- 
tween them, and let them resolve to give 
way for nt least thirty minutes to the 
consequences. 
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4. Sooner or later somo one of the Chain 
will begin to manifest the soporific cffects 
of magnetic attraction, by an involuntary 
falling of the head. When this is dis. 
tinctly observed, then let tho eyes and 
attention of all the circle bo directed to 
the drowsy one. Then, presently, let onc 


of the circle, with ono hand of the persons | 


on each side of him on his shoulders, pro- 
ceed (o magnetize tho dem-sleeper, first 
by the laying on of hands, secondly, by 
demagnetization, If this be properly con- 
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ducted, in all probability you will have | 


some good experiments in clairvoyance, 
alter a few sittings, and be able to exam- 
inc discases by the subject. 

5. The minds and attention of the 
company may be occupicd from tho bc- 
ginning with ono who may be previously 
hit upon for (ће subject, with similar re- 


sults. Let the best-endowed Magnetizer 


of thc circle be chosen for the Special, 
0. ‘Tho ring may be arranged in auch a 
hanncr that both the subject and Special 
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mia be in tho middle, and yet in com- 
manication with the Chain. Various uec- 
(nl suggestions for the practice of Chain 
Magnetism will occur in employing it. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 


]. A FAIR TRIAL upon many perfectly 
healthy, vigorons persons, to mako them 
subjects, is not less than thirty hour- 
sittings, of twenty-four hours ог less in- 
tarmiesion. Almost any individual may 
bo thrown into the magnetio state by a 
person of avorage magnetic forco and 
akili, with persoverance, in a regular 
course of ag many as thirty sittings. 

2. Dut with the average of persons you 
would be likely to select, ono to ten sit- 
tings will accomplish the sleep.. 

3. The magnetic virtue develops 16 
self by practice, and a person employs it 
with more facility and success when he 
has acquired tho faculty of exerting it. 

4. However long it may take to subdue 
magnetically the norvous system of a 

. 42 
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sa b[e«t, һе can in future, for somo time 
iet vate, bo magnetized in a single 
RULES 

2. You can act equally well upon those 
wh» belove, ail upon those who do not 
«ез», la Maignotian. It suflices if a 
auh)eet enly yield himself passively, 
кзз ое no resistance, 

6. A person cannot ho magnetized to 
sleep If ho exert. resistance physically. 
Nelther ean subjecta. ho harshly doalt 
with зла their will, as thoy havo a 
double power to resist, 

7. Nu universal exterior gymptoma aro 
known hc which it may bo positi: oly do- 
termino] whether a person is in the mag- 
edie sleep, or feigning it. You can only 
[elio feura his language, and doings. 
Yos bye to risk his Acnesty. 

8. Chibleen have the power of magnet- 
him seey well, when they have arrived 
ai the ago of seven, and have witnessed 
the operation. Wo would that every 
ФМ of tho rising generation could bo^ 
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taught the importance of Magnetism, 
and the habitual practico of it. 

0. With invalids, and otherwise sus 
ceptibic persons, and with already de- 
veloped subjecta, the processes are com- 
paratively indifferent; one will succeed 
nearly as well ns another. Do not hence 
conclude that, with difficult cubjects, the 
moda is equally immaterial. Thero is 
much to choose, both for efficacy and 
apeod, in Romo proposed processes over 
others. And, cllowing the worst for 
tough aubjocts, and uncongenial magnet- 
izera, wc are persuadcd that tho method 
unfolded in this book is tho most eficient 
yet discovered. It ia important that a 
Magneliat should pursue охе in variable 
methoil. 

10. Expect not to mako any new sub- 
ject, and especially a healthy onc, eclair- 
voyant immediately. That is a stato far 
beyond he primary stages of the magnetic 
condition, and sometimes requires a hun- 
dred sittings to obtain. 
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I "There bavo bern distingmshed six 
теч af the maynetio etate, between 
калгай steep nid death. Some cases of 
E Batter, u here the whole six stages 
өтө perd throni in a few moments, com- 
ported with eome causes of lingering disease, 
le which mamba have been consumed in 
patslug them, will illustrate how certain 
eiieuinstances. will develop olairvoyanco 
Immediately in a few subjects, whilo in 
many ft le attained only by a series of 
е} lrperoce, 

12. "hose who from Interior influences 
dun roluntarity into the clairvoyant 
eile, are not so entirely exempt from ex- 
ternal and sympathetic influence as those 
whe 1 Пея are пипозЬ wholly sustained 
bs a Magnetizer, 

t3, It % matter of doubt with Mag- 
etita whether. they apart to, or ab- 
ече from, tho subject, the magnolio 
mieoce, Thy former is most genorally 
beljesed, and there are direct passages of 
teeigtare to provo it. (Mark v. 30; Luke 
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11. There have been distinguished six 
degrees of the magnetio state, between 
natural sleep and death. Some cases of 
the latter, wherein the whole six stages 
are passed through in a few moments, com- 
pared with some cases of lingering disease, 
in which months have been consumed in 
passing them, wil] illustrate bow certain 
circumstances will develop clairvoyance 
immediately in a few subjects, while in 
many it is attained only by a series of 
slow degrees. 

12. Those who from interior influences 
descend voluntarily into the clairvoyant 
state, are not во entirely exempt from ex- 
ternal and sympathetic influence as those 
whose bodies are almost wholly sustained 
by а Magnetizer. 

18. It is а matter of doubt with Mag- 
netists whether they impart to, or aò- 
stract from, the subject, the magnetic 
essence. The former is most generally 
believed, and there are direct passages of 
Scripture to prove it. (Mark у. 30; Luke 
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vi. 10: xvrli 40.) Also, it is argued, wo 
surely do not magnetize wator, glass, oto., 
by abstracting any properties from them. 

14, Wo contend that the descending 
and rawing process which all Magnet- 
izists mako uso of, prove that thero is an 
abstraction of tho fluid, as well as an 
impartation. But tho latter precedes tho 
former, and tho former naturally takes 
place, in its application to disease, after 
tho lattor. Wo first charge the system, 
and the superabundance of tho sensorial 
vapor draws away with itsclf, in passing 
off, a portion of tho wakeful sufficiency. 

15. Cavillers at the reality of Magnet- 
ism arc not disposed to allow (admitting 
that a person may bo magnetized in any 
instance) that thero can exist any such 
thing as influencing, controlling, or coun- 
teracting causes. “If such a one can bo 
mesmerized, as you say (вау they), why 
not J? Q tried, but might as well havo 
attempted to mesmerize a mecting-houso! 
І tell you it's all humbug !!—-"Tt's all non 
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sento," aaya another; “for I tried it once 
fur half an hour on young Bob, and when 
I thought him asleep, he haw-haw'd right 
ont.’ “Cio to grass with your clarvoys- 
fay,” eys a third; "if sho could look into 
that {есеги innere, hho could guess how 
many »'illen! элйз old Jerry's got left!“ 
IE it, and collusion most villanous:“ 
(Боце another; "if yoursubject could thus 
errectly ropeat thora ninetoen passages 
hander! you wlila you rend them to your- 
telf, nun deception 1н now evident, for in 
(hi one sho fails altagether.“ “It made 
parh 85 ono worse," anys n fifth; “it’s aw- 
fol dinparons!“- “All sham!” gays the 
Be ct; I bored my penknifo into his eye 
when no one was looking, and he 
wiahel!” | " 

16. Why is it over said, “I believe in 
М egnetisin; [ havo acen it; but Clairvoy- 
asco 1 can't yo—it must bo all jug- 
glory" Suppose a person should any, “I 
believe in Mathematics, Arithmetic Iun- 
derstand, Geometry and Algebra I can ceo 
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sense,” cays another; “for I tried it once 
for half an hour on young Bob, and when 
I thought him asleep, he baw-haw'd right 
out.” “Go to grass with your clarvoys- 
ing,” says a third; “if she could look into 
that feller's innerds, she could guess how 
many shillen’ shada old Jerry's got left!“ 
*Imposition and collusion most villanous:“ 
shoutsanother; “if your subject could thus 
correctly repeat those mineteen passages 
handed уоп wlule you read them to your- 
self, some deception is now evident, for in 
this one sho fails altogether.” It made 
euch an one worse,” says a fifth; it's aw- 
ful dangerous!” All sham!” saya the 
next; “I bored my penknife into his eye 
when по one was looking, and he 
winked!” " 

16. Why is it ever said, “I beheve in 
Magnetism; I have seen it; but Clairvoy- 
ance I can't go—it must be all jug- 
glery " Suppose a person should say, “І 
believe m Mathematics, Arithmetic I un- 
derstand, Geometry and Algebra I can cee 
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a little into. But hang Trigonometry and 
Calculus! they're all fog! sham sciences 
altogether! all moonshine! but Mathe- 
matics is noble!? What would you think 
of such logic? Just so oblique aro thoy 
who ate convineed of some phenomena 
in Magnetism, but, because they havo 
not scon, deny that any Aigher classes of 
results in the same science, than they 
have witnessed, wero ever obtained. 

17. Many medical men who have be- 
come acqnainted with the vast eflicacy 
and potency of IIuman Magnetism, are, 
by various bug-bear means, striving to 
frighten the unprofessional, the people, 
out of the practice of it; realizing how 
detitmental to tho spoils and system 
of tho craft a general knowledge of it 
among families and tho unlearned will 
provo. 

18. Let not this deter you from study · 
ing nnd practising the science assiduous- 
ly. Tho dangers attending it nre nota 
dozenth part of thoso of tho common 
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pharmaceutical practice, They are also 
tofinitely mere easily nvordablo. 

10, ASL who enn, #10119 become beth 
eabjete and maynetizers, If you will 
esce Le magnetized, come what may, 
ace: lente, «ti Ln, troubles—great benc- 
Ets, cisirsoy ant, perhaps, as well as mag- 
i can almost directly bo brought to 
17! relief. 

f& ‘Thos who havea thirst for knowl- 
RN and the diffusion of it, who con- 
$vo:cstly ean, slinnld. educate and bring 
ера sonny Clairveyant, for moral, secu- 
las, and ведете purposes, aud as a guido 
eeltoscher. The cultivating of valuable 
4155558 for literary, business, nnd scien: 
Ute chjects, will soon constitute one of 
кА 10 honorable, delightful and lucra- 
ive | tot -edon«, 

3t. From атре observation of the 
éupartions of various. Clnirvoyanta, I ain 
eomvipecd that publia journals will one 
day be partly cumlacted through tho aid 
of qualified and experionced Scera Ша: 
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pharmaceutical practice. They are also 
infinitely more ensily avoidable. 

19. All who can, should become both 
subjects and magnetizers. If you will 
once be magnetized, come what may, 
accidents, sickness, tronbles—great bene- 
fits, clairroyant, perhaps, as well as mag- 
netic, can almost directly be brought to 
your relief. 

20. Those who have a thirst for knowl- 
edge and the diffusion of it, who con- 
vemently can, should educate and bring 
up a young Clairvoyant, for moral, secu- 
Inr, and scientific purposes, and as a guide 
and teacher. The cultivating of valuable 
subjects for literary, business, and scien- 
tific objects, will soon constitute one of 
the most honorable, delightful and lucra- 
tive professions. 

21. From ample observation of the 
capacities of various Clairvoyants, I am 
convinced that public journals will one 
day be partly conducted through the aid 
of qualified and experienced Seers Шо: 
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mined by magnetic means. Tho differant 
geniuses of various subjects will be sought 
and well trained, Somo will be of a 
nature suitable to exploro intelligence 
from every part of the world daily. 
Others will bo respectively adapted to tho 
editing of literary, political, commercial, 
and mechanioal journals or books; others, 
again, lo mathematics, chemistry, geology, 
zoology, agriculture, astronomy, meta- 
phy ies, medicine, physitogy, history. 

22. But there will bo gifted Clairvoy- 
ants for public lecturing on the grand sub- 
jects of the universe, before immense con- 
grogations, even sooner, At this very 
time, some anperior minds аго preparing 
to enter tho field in this splendid capacity. 
An age of gorgeous revelations is about 
to havo advent upon the oarth.* 

23, Lot physicians, metaphysicians, men 
of ecience, and humanitarians unite (о 
aludy tho laws by which tha action of 
Animal Magnotisin is govornod, in all its 


ө Th!a was written in 1807. =l uas, 
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tamifications, and thoy will framo n suienca 
міна will vastly contribute to tho in- 
crease of knowledge, to the exhaustion 
of earthly alla, and to the causo of uni- 
veraat асал} енуге, 


CHAPTER V. 
BOMNAMDULISM AND CLAIRVOYANCE. 


1, In this atate the circulation is regulaz, 
the heat is equal throughout the body, 
and scnaibility is fully preserved. 

2. Tho lucidity of Somnambulism is 
not clairvoyant, except to some degree in 
the higher stages of it, which, though it 
18 sometimes manifested in a surprising 
manner, is variablo, and often rolative to 
a few things only. 

3. The lucidity of this stato consists 
merely in the capacity of tho brain £o ace 
and Acar, while tho external organs of 
sight and hearing nre wholly closed. 
Hard walls, the human body, eto., aro 
nearly transparent to the Somnambulist, 
and ho can read small print in tho dark, 
or while a black cravat envelopes his oyes. 
Bome travel with much facility, any whero 
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on earth, and can conjecture a little. 
Their natural powers aro not otherwise 
ineceased—they are incapable of Phreno- 
Мане exeitements—and of obcying 
üneapressed volitions of the Operator. 
4, Mero. Soninambulista have not the 
врея Тергоо of mental communication 
with the Majnetizer. A high condition 
of the Magnet ie state ia alwaya Indicated 
when the subject can read à word, num- 
bee, or sden in tho sind of any other in 
disilual, This faculty is, indeed, tho 
f rw inshieation, and tho best test of genu- 
ine, independent Clairvoyance, To per- 
eetve tho thoughts, tho motions of tho 
ind), 18 л (ле diferent and nobler capac 
ny than to seo into tho akull and brain. 
B. The seat of internal vision 18 differ 
eti in various subjects, and various at 
different times, Somotimes it 18. at 
Cansalily, somotimes at the epigastrium, 
sometimes al tho temples (where Buchan- 
an says An organ of Somnolence) The 
exinc author afirmas that thoro is an organ 
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of Psycho-scneo or Mind-vision in all 
persons, just under Form and Size, which 
aids Clairvayance, 

0. Somnambulista все many things 
which no person in the ordinary stato 
‘could ecnjecturei and they do not per- 
ceivo other things which another would 
тойсо at first glance. ‘This imperfect 
condition is sometimes mistaken for Clait- 
vayancce. 

7. The Magnetizer can often impress 
upon his subject an idea or resolution for 
his good, which will uuconaciously influ- 
ence him in the natural state. IIerein ia 
л саго for intemperauco and many bad 
habits, as you can frequently make tho 
enbjert lonthe what he could hardly do 
"without before. 

8. When tho subject is far advanced, 
he can be operated upon by his Magnet- 
izer at astonishing distances, oven some- 
times when the time is not agreed upon 
between them. 

9. Tt is only in degreca far superior to 
Bomnambulism, whero the maaner of the 
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aubjact’s apeech is so changed, and his 
at yle of expression so inuch exalted above 
thy ordinary, that you ean implicitly con- 
fl le in all his utterances. In this elevated 
etate, his goodness of heart overflows 
every other sentiment, And no pecuniary 
inducement can tempt him to employ his 
new facultle« for mereenary cenda. IIis 
dieti de elegant and precise, yet cary, 
pete, and simple, Ilis manner is unim- 
рачак, without enthusingm, and inef- 
fably tranquil, yet his tones and worda 
aro dnimitably impressive, Having a dis- 
tinct slow of all he speaks, ho proceeds 
with an entire conviction of the reality 
of what he saya, There ia an entire ab- 
wer ef the passiona and opinions by 
whirls he is governed in his ordinary 
ataie, al even of all acquired ideas and 
talents; 55d though he can recollect them 
ag pleasure, yet ho attaches to thei littlo 
ímportance, lia judgment is quick and 
cornet, Accolnpaniod by an intimate con- 
siction, По feels within himsalf a now 
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light, whose rays aro darted with an all 
acarching thoroughness upon all that ex- 
cites within him an interest; and the im- 
pressions and relations from without do 
nol reach him.“ 


10. It is sweets it is grateful, to come 
in possession of one more great proof of 


LE 


e author has been personally acquamtced with but 
no caeca of Clairroynnes su perfect as to be apfillcablo to 
thin description - M. Leon, of New Orleans а 1%епсі Jad, 
nnder tho caro of M. Coulin; and Mr. A J. Daves. of tile 
city to whom any lescripilon of this kind would not bo 
adeguato = Thera bova been, and aro, however, a few 
oflcra who haro atin]ncd а elinilar perfection. The world 
will shortly bo n¢prieed of a triumph of Cinirvorancs. 
through the colebrated Mr. Davie, which mililens will be 
айу unpreparc!) for. During tho past усаг. thls uicdu 
ented, tnenphieticared, and amlab?o young wan Bus bern 
delivering, verbally, day by day, a coupechenalve wel! 
planed, und est mordhiarrx Honk—relating to (ha vast 
queationa of tlio пл", to thu phyeical ecivices, to Nature, 
in all her Infinita ramifcations, to Man, In bla Innunicrablo 
тойса of exlelener; 10 Cop, In tho unfuthoninble oliyescs 
of Ша Love, Power and Wisdom. No human nyuthor. In 
ату department of l'teratura or есіспсс, has ever electrified 
mankind to the (degree that the eloqui ul. yet simpia trea 
erminga, the lofty and entlime disctcsures will. that сол. 
по this great eio pend of universal philocophy. Гар. 
“пра over (опе theneand difforent persona who bavo wit 
neescd Шир In hia medical exaininatloue, or In bis scleutitie 
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the personality, aud aupeviarity, nnd in- 
батас ну of the дишап ronl, by 
mrene whieh directly epen and unfold to 
€t seitite of ata nolle f. ulti ч. Tt T good 
to hase one more vast rcason for expect- 
lt 3 a glorious aud КООШ. eternal ex- 
lente; that л wisa Providence guides 
t-o felge of all things; that all are chil- 
Stee of 3 comtnon larent, and ought to 
ertualtedty lu the affairs of life, for tho 
greral good; and thut the good. who 
hate precekked na on earth are combined 
eu- tier sphere, fur working out tho 
фет рон amd harmony of society. 


— — — 


eee, ki tha netaniching entladen at 
rul j» l by Me. [рон іе Im 1116 пне нил! вїліся. Tue 
ба о Oe ponas od uit D, recntly canjectuecd, тушта 
mad ba Ve fetta eee M (арг1'сд mutha аро, 
„te 4% ln la a most age manner (or 
PoPa M Pree Детев ja peaveston, "Tho above, lila first 
bd dant Week, ba d da 04 е, дея!) (n, qo bu lasucd. 
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the personality, and supe:iurity, and in- 
destructibility of the numan soul, by 
means which directly opea and unfold to 
us some of its noble fuculties. It is good 
to have one more vast reason for expect- 
ing a glorious and progressive eternal ex- 
istence; that a wise Providence guides 
the reins of all things; that all are chil- 
dren of a common Parent, and ought to 
act unitedly in the affairs of life, for tha 
general good; and that the good who 
have preceded us on earth are combined 
in a superior sphere, for working out tho 
redemption and harmony of society. 


disconrecs, live to testify to the astonishicg exaltatlen of 
mind poeses⸗ed by Mr. Davis in his abnormal states. Tha 
two new planets of our ejstem, recently conjecturcd, eere 
described in Mr. Davis's manuscripts foorteen months ago. 
I bate teen him diecoareing in a moet angelle mauner for 
more than four hours in succession. The above, his frst 
and fast work, із, I believe, nearly read, to be iseued. 


(The above noto was wntten in 1857). ^22.) 
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ho touched by any ono who is not in 
Comnmuication with hin: and by thogo 
in communication only very gently. 

2. The readiest way to destroy а sub. 
jeet’a lucidity, and perhaps produco con- 
vulsions, is to handlo him roughly, 

3. Avoid magnetizing him in prasenco 
of many persons. Clairvoyants are not 
only affected by physical emanations, or 
the eflnvia of living bodies, but also, to 
à surprising degree, by the dispositions, 
towards him of thoso around, by their 
charactors and caprices. 

4. Fatigue him not with experimonts, 
especially trifling ones; and fail not to 
leavo him frequently to himself, to get 

58 
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1. Do not sulor your Somnambulist to 
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areuatomed to hia now condition, and to 
«ссе his tlioughta. 

5. You shontd not magnetizo aftor 
meals af vonrs or his, within nn hour. 
Tobe a strony Macnetist, you ought not 
to perform much hard manual labor, 

e h^ prejeection of tho vital д 
(ein the жупе oversions moro ar less 
е3) поа. Urter most favorable circnm- 
вале, you cannot safely magnetizo moro 
than fuur or five times iu ono day, 

1. When the subject or yourself are 
los warm, perspiring uncomfortably, do 
A insgnetize, Cold, elear weather is do- 
elle the most favorable for the mag- 
betie action. In Стар nnd heavy states 
of th» atinotpliere it is useless to magnet- 
hee--your nubjeet will bo lucid only by 

©, быһа, 

. K Roll you magnetize a patient who 
hae any contagous dligenao, avoid immo- 
" diste contact as ne. as possible, and om: 

ploy your will aud bands to throw the 
* fuil from you. 
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9. Do not forec проп your Clairvoyant 
the investigation of any matter to which 
he seems decidedly disinclined, or occupy 
him with anything to which he has aver 
sion and repugnance, or which is entirely 
alien to hig devise or genius. You cannot 
thus coerce à subject without causing 
injury to his cerebral system. Let the 
enurso of Nature predominate, and your 
aubjcet will provo more valuable in the 
end. 

10, Except in some obvious cases, it is 
certainly belier not to repeat to your 
gubject, when awake, of what he may 
have gaid or dono while sleeping, Guard 
against establishing between tho ideas 
of the waking ntate and those of wake- 
* Rleeping, a relation invorso of tlie natural 
order. Otherwise, the facultics of each 
state would be equally influenced. 

11. Uso guarded expressions of appro- 
bation to Somnambulists, that you may 
nob excite their vanity, and you may 
pavo them froin п host of illusions. 
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12. If you wish to perfect your subject 
jn any ene class of investigations, do not 
dietrart. his attention often aud hastily 
{нып one theino to anothor, nor with 
many. 

13. [f you are mneh accustomed to in- 
terreg your subject (and. there is no 
gran why von ahould not, if you do it 
with diseretion), tnko caro not to frame 
your questions in such a manner аз to 
sagut replies which ho ean mako with- 
ost releetion, through unguardedness, or 
the сае of pleasing, 

і. Remember, alwayr, that tho. nate 
eral, ai] only legitimate fich for the ex- 
erris Of Magnetism and Clairvoyanco, is 
thefe appli stion to suffering, to ignoranco, 
t thr Ine se of human knowledge and 
kappie. түен t, then, 10 experience 
gin y ea peintinents if you experiment 
ly for the pratteation of curiosity. 

b3. There is danger in acquiring a habit 
of созрее too rapidly; also in mag- 
кз tow near to the persona of vory 
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susceptible and nervous subjects or 
patienta. 

10. Do not require extraordinary things 
of your subject, nor put him to tests ће. 
yond his progressed capacity. Design 
never for a moment to direct him, or you 
will turn aside his faculties from their 
natural sphere, and transport him at ones 
into a field of ignes fatui. Howover 
great the power of your will, you cannot 
force him to вес correctly beyond tho 
bounded circle in which he js placed; 
though by gentle and proper means you 
may constantly enlarge that circle. You 
will obscure tho Claitvoyanco he pos. 
posses, if you mingle too much your ideas 
and conjectures with his. 

17. You ought to have the most con- 
clusivo evidonco of your Clairvoyaut's 
perfect attainment of "tho fifth degroe;" 
before you can alwaya rely with con- 
fidence upon his preseriptions, his pre 
visional foresighis, his philosophical ha- 
rangues, his mora: exhortations, his polit 
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baal „erna, or Ша historical relations. 
lengere fleetly developed. Cinirvoynnts nro al- 
ways ts leo reckoned upon and allowed 
$e hey would nob willingly deccivo 
y-a; but they depend проп tho first 
eementioné they fool, or upon their ox- 
ыта} memory, and from various. cauacs 
ds eA or cannot conridor intonlly and 
efiirnlly. 

15. Many сапу mbjecta nro prono to 
gemi; when their lucidity ſuils thom. 
(ure them of thia by telling them to 
eto niet frankly, and yon will not bo 
ef vel] if they feo} пп ohscureness con- 
«түт anything asked thom, Instruct 
(hem nowr lo expres ап uaqualificd 
renn unlew they havo well considered, 
anil posee do say anything that requires 
Dane et by a second or third exainina- 
“em; bat (o refuse apenking, rather, if 
(hog et able of incfliciency. 

12 (еті лмг mny ensno if you 
exor ie to be frightened, or to get 
niot br tha mistery of any passion, 
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ical discourses, or his historical relations. 
Imperfectly developed Clairvoyants ere al. 
ways to be reckoned upon and allowed 
for They would not willingly deceive 
you; but they depend upon the first 
sensations they feel, or upon their ех. 
ternal memory, and from various causes 
do not or cannot consider intently and 
critically. 

18. Many early subjects are prone to 
guessing when their lucidity fails them. 
Care them of this by telling them to 
acknowledge frankly, and you will not be 
offended if they feel an obscureness con- 
cerning anything asked them. Instruct 
them never to express an unqualified 
opinion unless tbey have well considered, 
and never to aay anything thot requires 
mending by в second or third examina- 
ton; but to refuse speaking, rather, if 
they are sensible of inefficiency. 

19. Great danger may ensue if you 
suffer yourself to be frightened, or to get 
excited by the mastery of any passion, 
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during your subject's sleep. If there is 
nervous agitation in your subject, or any 
other crisis, be resolutely at case, and 
standing nta little distance, exert your 
will and hands mildly to accomplish your 
desiro. 

?0. Never interrupt a treatment com- 
тепсей, or omit to sustain a crisis which 
has been excited, that requires tho con- 
tinued aid of Magnetism to terminato it 
successfully. 

21. Vex not your subject with puzzling 
anatomical or scientific questions. Шо 
must reach a very superior stata before 
he will be competent to discourse famil- 
jarly and technically on such subjects, 
and then ho will be disposed to do it 
spontaneously. 


ADVICE TO BUTJECTS. 


1. Have but ono Magnetizer, unless 
there be soveral days’ interval between 
their triala, Tho promiscuous mixing 
and crossing of the emanating essencos of 
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eeveral persons in ono subject’s brain, 
retard ап impair the development. 

2. Hive no ono. for a Magnetiace 
whom you cannot look проп aa а friend, 
Though if you bo a patient ho may 
geveire fres, yet he careful to select а 
Magnetizer who can austain tho relation 
ta eonfilenco and friendship. 

3. Never Allow a person to magnotizo 
уа while In а stato of irritation or over- 
ansiety; or when anything is going on 
within aight or hearing to annoy you. 

4. If yon como undor the manipulation 
ef а diseased or unhealthy Magnetizer, ho 
vill assuredly, cro long, communicate to 
you his complaint, and injure. himself, 
(оғ, 

£. l'ermit not yourself to be magnet- 
bed by any one who may be repulsive 
te you, or who has antipathy towards 
yoa. 

€. }{ le well for a person to know 
what the character and principles of his 
Maenetizer aro beforo ho ontrusts him- 
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several persons in one subject’s brain, 
retard and impair the development. 

2. Have no one for a Magnetizer 
whom уос cannot look upon as a friend. 
Though if you be a patient he may 
receive fees, yet be careful to select a 
Magnetizer who can sustain the relation 
in confidence and friendship. 

3. Never allow a person to magnetize 
you while in a state of irritation or over- 
anxiety; or when anything is going on 
within sight or hearing to annoy you. 

4. If you come under the manipulation ' 
of 2 diseased or unhealthy Magnetizer, he 
will assuredly, ere long, communicate to 
you his complaint, and injure himself, 
too. 

5. Permit not yourself to be magnet- 
ized by any one who may be repulsive 
to you, or who has antipathy towards 
you. 

6. It is well for a person to know 
what the character and principles of his 
Magnetizer are before he entrusts him- 
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self to his charge; for tho Mapnctizer will 
at length exert а moral influence capablo 
of modifying tho temper aud sentiments 
to a remarkabte dogree. 


CHAPTER VII. 
WSINETISM АЗ А CURATIVR. 


1. Curter [ust as linperatively com- 
ee An le fits af Hat l- to heal the sick, ав 
be did to have fiith in and preach tho 
repel We cannot believo that ho in- 
tended the healing powers for physical 
taffering which he taught his disciples 
яи] (een aunilulated, and only 
what was appliciblo to tho moral and 
fatnro life contintio, 

P] sev 14 no species of suffering to 
whi l, Magnetron has ever heen properly 
a6 fe- J. which has not repeatedly proved 
the dem tung «(лесу and radieal curative 
prae IU camer for tho bigoted 
wh анара to deny this statement, 
{кәл owill De: (Cor them to disprove tho 
hard лесе) (acte, or show its falsity by 
pretia esperiment of their own. 

eT 


CHAPTER VIL 
MAGNETISM AS А CURATIVS. 


1. Cumisr just as imperatively com- 
manded his apostles fo heal the sick, ag 
he did to have faith in and preach the 
gospel. We cannot believe that he in- 
tended the healing powers for physical 
suffering which be taught his disciples 
should become annihuated, and only 
what was applicable to the moral and 
future life continue. 

2. There 18 no species of suffering to 
which Magnetism has ever been properly 
applied, which has not repeatedly proved 
its soothing efficacy and radical curative 
power. It is much easier for tho bigoted 
and unacquainted to deny this statement, 
than it will be for them to disprove the 
hard- twisted facts, or show its falsity by 
practical experiment of their own. 
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3. Magnetism acts upon the whole aye. 
tem. It seconds the efforts which na- 
turo is making to banish all pernicious- 
ness from the constitution. It soothica 
by re-establishing the equilibrium; 16 
strengthens by reealling the vital essences 
into tho organs where there is deficiency. 

4. Even in organic aud hereditary 
cames which it cannot eure, Magnetiam 
quiets the nerves, bestows strength, re- 
at oren sleep and appetite, oxhnusts pains, 
diminishes swellings, and ‘imparts chicor- 
fulness and tranquillity, 

6, Magnetism is far better suited to 
diseases of the сус and car, to paralysie, 
to rhenmalies, to all species of hysterie 
affections, to epilepsy, ulcers, obstrue- 
tions, пото kinds of fevers, etc., than any 
other agent. , To these, especially, it 18 а 
far more valuable species of treatment 
than the Ileetrieal, Botanical, Hydro- 
pathical, Homqopathical, or Allopntliical. 
Not many years will pass before it will 
be generally acknowledged the sovorcign , 
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remedy of all known remedica—of а moro 
versatile. ope of nppliention—and in 
єсзсу second to none, superior to all. 

€. Ii js vonsilered a promotive thing 
te Ипраг tho magnetie property to all 
eficines, by much handling them. It 
и феа that many kinds of patent 
pille, worthless in themselves, hava beon 
igyvetesl with nu httle virtuo in under- 
u n the manual manufacture, “Thea 
езу throw nane light upon Ше philoso- 
phy of течет» the drowned, eto., by 
& h magnetieal гийип. 

7. Whe great secret in tho making of 
Ue DLonsopatlio mint esnnal tinctures, 
ь tao 2ht by Hahnemann, and he admitted 
n the elief eire: of them, consists 
(ы fous in the quantity or naturo of tho 
ele or the augun, than m their bo- 
Мр weil tolſed in. tho lande, by the fuss 
Gera before аи. It Reems to linvo 
besa &nown, sumewhat, to tho founder 
af that eyetem, that a oertain health. 
ф 116 might be cuncentrotad by tho 
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remedy of all known remedies—of a more 
versatile scope of application—and in 
efficacy second to none, superior to all. 

в. It is considered a promotive thing 
to impart the magnetic property to all 
medicines, by much handling them. It 
is possible that many kinda of patent 
pills, worthless 1n themselves, have been 
invested with no little virtue in under- 
going the manual manufacture. This 
may throw some light upon the philoso- 
phy of restoring the drowned, etc., by 
much magnetical rubbing. 

7. The great secret in the making of 
the Homeopathic infinitesimal tinctures, 
as taught by Hahnemann, and be admitted 
even the chief virtue of them, consists 
far less in the quantity or nature of the 
medicine or the sugar, tban 1n their be- 
ing well rolled in the hands, бу the fin- 
gers, before phialling. It seems to have 
been known, somewhat, to the fSunder 
of that system, that a certain health- 
principle might be concentrated by the 
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living hands into small globules, which, 
when inwardly taken, is always powcr- 
fully attracted to the discased part. This 
is mur: and the fact may serve to illus- 
trate a common opinion, that bread is 
much whalesomer, the more thoroughly 
it is kneaded by the healch-giving hands. 

А, The headache and toothache aro 
aometines easily dissipate by envelop- 
ing the head with a magnetized bandage. 

9. A maynetized object, auch asa gold 
ſinger-ring, car jewels, a breast medallion, 
or any nuch amulct, serve to repel dole 
terious forcign influences. 

10. Magnetized water acts upon inter- 
nal diseases in an astonishing manner. It 
carries the magnetism directly to the af- 
fected organa, Very few, even among 
the mast zealous practitioners of Magnet- 
ism, Are acquainted with the marvellous 
effects it produces. Tew medicinca, in- 
deed, Iro стоп more powerful than mag- 
netio water in certain cases. 


v. 11, The action of magnetized water is 
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eot (o potent npon those who have not 
been migno пг]. 

£1 Мтне socks produce n warmth“ 
øf tbe feet which can scarcely be pro- 
dait by other meana, 

p А ресет in the hahit of magnetiz- 
log why has a fecal paiu—for example, in 
& Hes h, the stomachi, or an oyo—enn ro- 
авз it, af ho be leise in good health, 
br attentively (mhle ig upon himself 
the majenetio process, 

18 Clairvoyanta take much interest in 
pv ente oubritted to them, and will fro- 
аэ нау magnetize them with zeal. 


CLLIETOYANT AIDS TO FHRTRHICTANS. 


1. When sou presents patient to your 
(sant do not allow him to say any- 
V) e aut fils complaint, or to ask any 
чаан until tho Clairvoyant han ex- 
aminat and told fih story; then it will bo 
Us patient's (um to interrogate. 

2. If the Clairvoyant enn describo with 
өм geenracy tho charactor, location, 
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not so potent upon those who have not 
been magnetized. 4 

12, Magnetized socks produce a warmth 
of the feet which can scarcely be pro- 
duced by other means. 

13. À person 1n the habit of magnetiz- 
ing who hag a local pain—for example, in 
a limb, the stomach, or an eye—can re- 
lieve it, if he be elsewise in good health, 
by attentively employing upon himself 
the magnetic process. 

14. Clairvoyants take much interest in 
patients submitted to them, and will fre- 
quently magnetize them with zeal. 


CLAIRVOYANT AIDS TO PHYSICIANS. 


1. When you present a patient to your 
Clairvoyant do not allow him to say any- 
thing about his complaint, or to ask any 
questions until the Clairvoyant has ex- 
amined and told hisstory; then it willbe 
the patient's turn to interrogate. 

2. 1f the Clairvoyant can describe with 
great accuracy the character, location, 
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symptoms, and causes of tho ailment in 
a stranger-patient; if he can oven sco 
what remedies have been employed, and 
tell their effects; if he can inform you of 
many such things, which it would be al- 
most miraculous for any wakeful person 
to divine, his clairvoyance is evidently 
good, and his advice or prescription ів to 
be relied проп. 

3 ‘Che faculty of prescribing proper 
remedies or directions depends upon a 
mach loftier mental condition than that 
of merely seeing the location of a swell- 
ing or pain, and is seldom unito with it. 
When the former is imperfcct, it із sub- 
ject to influences from the wakeful mem- 
огу or impressions. 

4. Good Clairvoyants carefully distin- 
guish between what they deem them- 
selves sure of, what is only probable to 
them, and what they know nothing about 
more than we do. They refuse to givo n 
consultation when they do not fee! them- 
sel ves possessed of suflicient clairvoyance. 
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3. When your subject prescribes for 
Баю oe amher a remedy which ap- 
1 utiiitalle, «tate your objections to 
kirn, Perhaps his advice is given with 
(nl etim to ana other affected part of 
the кунен than the main. Engage him 
б» eixintne. thy state of cach function 
ecpatateiy and critically, во as to under- 
atal the caso thuranyghly. 

€. First and last there have licen many 
("laisseysnte why havo attained that 
yet y tront degree of ensibility and рег. 
ception in which tha very atinosphcrcs of 
beh зн and iaeiinnto objects can he 
Lotingarelert, By n superior согё, theso 
ve capable of describing the physical 
seus other conditions of persons who may 
ba lee ail distant, by means of a 
По bel of Aalr, of anne other січе by 
wh «^ they can gabn a communication with 
Ure patient A«tlio wonlrous accomplish- 
mente of Magnetism hecamo generally 
ёле se, rh invaluable Examinera must 
Ач: у to а preat extent. 
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5. When your subject prescribes for 
himself or another a remedy which ap- 
pears unsuitable, state your objections to 
him. Perhaps his advice is given with 
reference to some other affected part of 
the system than the main. Engage him 
to examine the state of each function 
separately and critically, so as to under- 
stand the case thoroughly. 

6. First and Jast there have been many 
Clairvoyants who have attained that 
very refined degree of sensibility and per- 
ception in which the very atmospheres of 
both living and inanimate objects can be 
distinguished. Ву a superior effort, these 
are capable of describing Ше physical 
and other conditions of persons who may 
be indefinitely distant, by means of a 
fresh lock of hair, or some other clue by 
which they can gain a communication with 
the paticnt. Asthe wondrous accomplish- 
ments of Magnetism become generally 
known, such invalnable Examiners must 
multiply to n great extent. 


— — — 
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7. Permit but a small number of path: 
ological consultations to be had with 
your Clairvoyant per day, nor trust to 
him the care of directing the treatment 
of many patients at tho samo time. IIe 
can hardly take the same interest in all, 
nor &ufficiently identify himself altor- 
nately with each, to do them justice. 

8. Do not put your subject to the 
roverc fest o£ examining with hair, if tho 
patient can bo brought, or if ho can 
visit. You will probably tax him scriously 
enough by having many examinations; 
do not make them, then, unnecessarily 
]aborious, nor cherish an insatiable curi- 
osity for new marvols. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS FOR TUB TPRACTIOXM. 


Al men can magnetizo, but soma 
possess tho power in a superior degreo. 
Persons of strong, cultured minds, refined 
feelings, beneficent disposition, cte., suo: 
eced tha beat, 

Goot health is tho first of requisites iu 
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Al. A firm, energetic, and tranquil 
eharacter, together with a facility of 
eoncentrating the attention, and a perso- 
Verity, patient, confident fortitude aro 
perhape the nert. 

Tho inagnetic power із an invisible 
energy different from tho strength that 
removes burdens—n power of which wa 
only know the existenco and measuro in 
ourselves by trinl. 

“Пия virtuu exista in tho anamo dcgrco 
In bath sexes; hut women ought to bo 
preferred па magnotizerß of women, for 
*srious reasona. Malena, howovor, may 
be equally well magnetized by either sex. 

Tho best magnelizer for a woman, all 
other things being equal, is her husband; 
for а husband, hia wifo; for а young lady, 
her mathor or aister; for a young man, 
any of his family. ‘The ties of blood con- 
tribute by л physical sympathy to cstab- 
lish the communication. 

‘Tho acquirementa that aro. chiefly ad- 
vanlagcous to Шо Magnectist aro nn no- 
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quaintance with Physiology and Phre- 
nology. 


REMARKS ON EXPERIMENTS. 


Lecturers on Magnetism are frequently 
unfortunate in not eliciting such experi- 
rocnis from their subjects as are satisfac- 
tory to sceptical observera, for want of 
point. People will not bolicve in Mag- 
netism merely from hearing a subject 
sing, or “jump Jim Crow,“ at a touch, mo- 
tion, or command of tho Magnetizer, 
"Though such commonplace exporimenta 
may be real, they may also, tho sceptio 
very well knows, bo counterfeited by ex- 
pert persons. No trivial exhibitions of 
this clasa should over bo publicly given, 
whero there are so many persons unac- 
quainted with tho parties, as they incur 
much discredit to tho cause. 

Rather have occasional failures in the 
trial of racy experiments, than to таке 
poor ones, and never miss. But you can- 
not produce intoresting and convincing 
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experiments without advanced subiecta 


Wich such it is just as easy to elicit clerer 


anl striking phenomena as miserablo 
ones. i 

Invite forward all who are sceptics in 
your audience to take front scats, and in 
з prudent manner let those take a second- 
ary part in your experimenting. Do not 
be afraid of too many avowing them- 
sclyea such, as you will chargo tho bal- 
ande, in honor, to remain, as you desire to 
convinca only those who consider the 
(epee а delusion, , 

Now, if you wish to prove that you 
potes л silent power over the muscles of 
y ur subject, call his attention, and then 
atk cach of thoso gentleman in turn, to 
eonsey to you on paper some particular 
movement, attitude, or act, to bo per- 
formed by the subject while you stand 
mationless away. 

Н you would have them Anow that your 
sshbject can seo with his brain, instead of 
his суса, and that he can even look into 
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the hnman body, request him to tell 
something that cach gentleman, ono by 
one, as he rises, has in his pockets; also 
to tell what cach of them ate fur supper. 

If you yon would demonstrate that your 
‘muhbject can actually look into tho very 
mind, o not merely assert if, but let cach 
of those sceptice in turn hand you a 
number, л letter of tho alphabet, a name, 
a word, or a subject, for you to think of, 
and then, while you distinetl y pieturo il in 
your mind, let yonr subject seck, aud pro- 
nounec it, Which he will soon do, if tho 
word ia not a strange one. 

If you would eouvinco then that Clair. 
voyauls can trace out things unknown to 
them, put him in communication with each 
of them in turn, and have him declaro 
his ocrnpation, or something about his 

haracter, residence, family, or some event 
or incident of his life. 

We ean distinguish clearly between 
the manifestations of rour entirely dif- 
ferent Magnetic States. They may bo 
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called the Infatuated, tho Somnambulie, 
tho Paralytic, and tho Clairvoyant. Tho 
phenomennof tho second and fourth havo 
all been noticed, Wo will врсак bricliy 
of Infatuation and Paralysm. 

This is tho denmi-somnambalic con- 
dition in which tho Feeling, tho Sight, 
the Tearing, the Taste, the Smell, 
tho Попе, tho Actions, and tho Imagina- 
tion, may bo deluded and fascinated in 
Many curions ways. Veouliar magnet- 
izers aml peculiar subjects aro necessary 
to develop this stato fully. 

The capacities of subjects in tho 
Paralytie stato. are—insenaibility to pain 
—ability to distinguish pain, feelings, 
tastes, smells, cte., in those iu communi- 
eatiun—to be phrenologically acted upon 
—to have.tle members separately or 
wholly paralyzed 1o catalepsy—to havo 
them perform St, Vitus! dance—to navo 
the pulse varied from 20 to 160 a minuta 
—1a lavo the strength and euduranco 
vastly increased or diininished—to be at- 
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tracted and repulsed—to foretell the 
weather, to transport their hearing, sight, 
сіс., to a distance, and toll what is heard, 
scen, done or said, cto., afar off. 


APPENDIX. 


[Tho following 18 from tho Cinclunals Medical Advance 
for October, 1878. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM AS A THERAPEUTIC 
MEANS. 


DY w. 1, FLEMING, М. D. 
Read before the Homaonuthie Medical Society Qf the 
County of New York. 

Tho term Animal Magnetism has been ap- 
plied to a subtle forco oxistlng in man, which, 
it was diseovercd during tho Jast contury, was 
capable of producing upon cerlain porsons, es- 
pecially somnambulists, eſfecis similar to those 
produced by the magnet; henco tho nume: 
Animal Maguelism. 

Although much haa been said and written 
upon tho subject of Animal Magnetism, and it 
is generally admitted that such a power residen 
in man, yet thero are not wanting those wha, 
while laying claim to intelligence and leurning, 
deny in toto tho existence of any such force. 

81 
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Not only aro the deniers of Animal Magnet 
15m to be found among the people (as (із. 
tinguished from the schools of Science ап 
Medicine), but among scientists as well; nnd 
by far too frequontly in tho ranks of tho medi. 
cal profession, to whom of all others the sub. 
ject most. «trongly commends itself. This із 
not лв it should bo, for inodicnl science has not 
усі attaincd such a degrec of perfection ns to 
render unnecessary tho investigation of still 
further menns of cure; far from it: nnd it is a 
duty the medical profession owes, not only to 
itself, but to thoso whose health and whose 
lives are confided to its care, that covery means 
which promises to contributo to the greater сћ. 
ciency o^ our present therapein, should be саго. 
fully and dilizeutly investigate! and, if proved 
worthy, should be accorded its rightful place. 

Why thn projudices ok the medical profcs- 
sion should, for яо long a timo, bavo deprived 
it of tho nid o£ this most valuable agent in tho 
cure of disease, i$ п question most diMcult to an- 
awer: yet anch is the fact; and it redounds littlo 
to tho credit of the profession, that, to this duy, 
so far лз il. is concerned, tho subject remnins 
uninvenlimatecl, Nay, more; when tho subject 
js broached, or tho physician із consulted by 
some confiding patient as to tho advisability of 
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employing this means. it is generally dismissed 
with n ancer and the usual cpithets of humbug, 
delusion, and imagination. This manner of 
dealing with a subject of such vast importanco 
to the sick certainly за not scientific. It is not 
rational. Is it thus wo rcceivo tho discovery 
of n ncw drug, ог вото new method of opera- 
Поп in surgery? Not by any nmcans. The 
drug immediately goes through tho proving 
proccss, and the surgeon anxiously awnits tho 
opportunity to test tho eflicacy of tho now 
method. but this force, which is potent where 
drugs fail und which promises in many cascs 
to dispenso with the necessity of surgical оро: 
tation, is neglected and ridiculed, when it 
should bo gladly received and chorished. 
There is also nvother class of deniers, who, 
while they employ the Animal Magnetic forco 
in the trentinent of discase, ascribe the valuable 
resulls accruing therefrom entirely to tho 
method of application, namely, Manipulation. 
They claim that the benefits derived from this 
thernpeutie means are solely due to the mechan- 
iral effects of the treatment, and scout the idea 
of the nction of a vital elemont. Whilo manip- 
ulatlon is, ok itself, undoubtedly beneficial, 
yat, by this means alone, wo cannot accounk 
for the very marked cfIects so ofton producod 
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by this treatment; and where mechanical force 
nione is coiploycd ns л remedial nzent, as In tho 
movement сиге, Whore machinery takes the 
placo of the hands, though the nection is much 
more profound and thorough, I have yet to 
learn tlint it has accomplished such valuatlo 
resulta n3 have been obtained by tho hands 
But aside Cram all this, there is ample proof 
to show that to manipulation alooe is not dua 
all of the hencficial cffects of this treatment 
1 havo myself trented many cases of nn inflam- 
matory character, including acuto rhcumatisin, 
where ordiniry manipulation Was ul first im- 
possible, owing to extremo senstilyencss; but 
where, by tolling the hands lightly over the 
inflamed part, the sensitiveness has been gradu- 
ally diminished until full manipulatory action 
could be carried on with but little or na suffer- 
ing, aud, Lam happy to add, in nearly every such 
casc, 80 fnr as my mcmory serves nic, the relief 
has been prompt and permanent. I have fre- 
quently dispersed boilg, and in ouo case n lareo 
carbuncle, situated іп tho poplitcal space, and 
which had progressed well toward suppuration, 
by holding tho hands upon them, anit using 
very genilo manipulation. In опо inslnnco, 
whore n patient had submilted to a surgteal 
operation for the removal of a duplicate thumb, 
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' 
5 wee anffering intenso pain, I auceocded in 
eatlevty etcllevine tho puin for six or eight 
bone hy otowly passing my hand, without con- 
Bof, two pe three thes, from the thumb toward 
tse eio rw, nhien, at the cud of this time, the 
gals eetarned, 1 repented the operation, and 
tha patient suffer oo moro during the healing 
peor A gin. in the ruso of n phihlsical 
ные а! wha hid long suffered from an obsti- 
note cee, «od [sd teen in tho babit of 
asleg eaver at doses of purpntives to obtain 
«ова temporary erlief, 1 ару ndininistered, 
ewe е iav, такага} water; and Їп two or 
Crew ifi) ва atturat ani esty movement of the 
фе зб» тъз atteined; a conmtitinn of things 
vb b (So parlent bul aat before experienced 
Ёа ormara! рема My tnetlied of magnetizing 
Che stie wae ae followa: } held tho glnss con- 
Wag the water (па much ая the patient do- 
afr das Selah at one time) In the palin of the 
б 13, art pscing my riebt hand ovar and 
4 %% otre it, with the (ierra converged and 
enn Cian, inaiptalrad this position from 
(а ve to Ate minutes, when (һе water wus suf- 
Rctunily ehutced ta be adininistered, 

Aad «ЇЇ ascther ineinnce I cau give you 
fieeamyownetperlence clearly demonstrating 
Lie esime of some pecullnr forco, capablo 
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and was suffering iutense pain, I succeeded ín 
entirely relieving the pain for six or eight 
hours, by slowly passing my hand, without con- 
fact, two or three times, from the thumb toward 
the elbow: when, at the end of this time, the 
pain returned, I repeated the operation, and 
the patient suffered no шого during tho healing 
process, Again: in the case of a phibisical 
patient, who had Jong suffered from an obati- 
nate constipation, and had becn in the habit of 
using enormous doses of purgatives to obtain 
есеп temporary relief, I simply administered, 
once a day, magnetized water; and lu two or 
three days a natural and easy movement of the 
bowels was obtained; a condition of things 
which the patient had not before experienced 
for several years. My method of magnetizing 
the water was as follows: 1 beld the glass con- 
taining the water (as much as the patient de- 
sired to drink nt onc time) ір the palm of the 
left hand, and pincing my right hand over and 
а little above it, with the finzers converged and 
pointing down, maintained this position from 
three to five minutes, when the water was suf- 
ficiently charged to be administered. 

And still another instance I can givo you 
from my own experience. clearly demonstrating 
the existence of some peculiar force, capable 
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of exerting n powerful influenco upon tho 
buman body, without tho intervention of active 
manipulation 

A gentlomun who was visiting at my house, 
and who bad himself experimented consider. 
ably with tho Antnal Afluguetic force, at my 
request permitted mc to try an experiment upon 
him, which I will here relate. Desiring to as. 
cerlain to what esteut the nerves could ba 
affecicd by this forco alone, aud If it were possi: 
ble hv this means to produco local anirsthesia, 
I ninecd him in as cnay a position as possibiain 
onc chair, with his leg upon another directly 
In front, mul in suchen position (hat there would 
be no under pressure at any one point. I thea 
made а few passes over tho boot and clothing, 
without touching, from tho foot toward the 
body, and then, with my hands encircling as 
nearly as possible tho limb above the kneo, but 
without contact, I conccutrated my will upon 
this point with tho Intent to ent off if possible 
the nerve supply from below this point. After 
holding tho hands thus fora few minutes, ho 
conpliined of a prickling sensation, which 
contipued foc a short tima and then ceased. I 
continuet holding the hands in tho simo posi 
tiou for about fifteen minutes, at the end of 
Which tine tho leg was completely auwsthetized. 
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There was neither fecling nor motion in it; and 
1 rested in this condition until I matea fow 
preseg downward. when the tingling process 
was gann through with again, and the ieg was 
grailually rcstored to ifa normal condition. 

Is there nothing in all this, then, to prove tho 
action ol some forco independent of mechan- 
teat effect? It certainly sczms во to ma, and 
{ could give many moro instances, within my 
own expcrienec, all tenging to demoustrute this 
fact, nnd enough evidenco of this kind could 
le oblaincd from others, if nceded, to ПП a 
tolumo But tho strongest and clearest evi- 
dence la knpport of tho existence of Animal 
Mazuclism, ani that tho phenomena resulting 
from ils application aro duc ton fluid or im- 
ponderable power (or influence), із to be found 
In dhe rescarelics of Baron von Reichenbach on 
Waguctism. cle. Tho testimony af this author 
Upon this point, from his name and standing n8 
A ^rienlist, cannot fail to. carry with i6 grent 
wright Dr Gregory. the Engrish translator 
and cilitor of his work, in his prefare, says of 
him 

“The quatificntions of the nuthor for ench 
an inquiry nre of the very highest lone, Пе 
Il n thorough scientifie cduention com 
bined wilh extensive knowledge. Iis bfe fuv 
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been devoted to scienca, and to Its application 
ta the practical purposes of mankind. Но 16 
known as a distinguished improvor of the iron 
manufncturo in his nativo country, Austria. 
lle isn thorough practical chemist, and by his 
well known rescarches on tar, has acquired а 
very high posilion, But in geology, physics 
and mineralogy hie has been equally active. 
In particular, he ts tho highest living authority 
on thea subject of metcorites or ncrolites, of 
which remarkable hodies ho possesses d mag- 
nificent collection. Of his knowledgo on this 
subject good use is made in this work. 

t But these are not the least of bla qualifica 
dions. Ho has a turn of mind observing, ml 
nule, accurato, patient and persevering in a rare 
degree. All Lis previous resenrches bear tos- 
timouy to this. nnd at the samo timo prove that 
ре possesses great inconuity and skill in de- 
vising and performing experiments: great sa- 
gary |n reflection on tho results: nud, moro 
important than all, extremo caution in adopting 
conclusions; reserve in propounding tlicorics; 
ап consclenliouness in reporting his observa 
Мема IIo ling been found fault with for tao 
great minuteness of detail; but this fault, if 
in such matters il Le n fault, nrises from his 
intcnas lovo of truth and accuracy; а quality 
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which, when applicd to such researches ns tho 
present, becomes invajuable nnd cannot cusily 
be pushed to excess. 

* [t thereforo appears that Dorzelius, who 
weit knew tho value of the authors labors waa 
right in snying that tlic investigation could not 
be in better binds, Ifiving myself been fa 
miliar with tho author's writings, and in fre: 
quent correspondence with himself for twenty 
ycurs, J have hero ventured to add iny humble 
testimony to that of tho great Swedish philoso- 
pher." 

[shaft now proceed to givo you tho ovidenec 
of Reichenbach upon this force: 

“And now our investigation has brought us 
to the portal of whint ts called Animal Magact: 
sm., "This nols me (ungcro we shall now be alto 
toscize, When I mado n few passes down 
(with a magnet) the person of Allo Slurman, 
fram head to foot, sie became 1nsensibio, and 
wns allacked by spasms, generally rigid. When 
I performed many passes with my large rack ery 
stas the result was tho sume. But 4 could aiso 
produce the same effect by using, instcud of the 
magnet or tho crystal. my hands alons. The 
peculiar forces (wo япа cull It eryatatline) found 
both in magnets and crystals, must thercforo also 
reside in my Лапца," ; 
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“In order to test this more fully, I tried the 
experiments which I shall prescatly describe. 
1С this were tho ense, tho force residing in my 
hand must prevtuco all those eects which the 
eryPtalline@force is capable of producing, as de- 
ecribed in tha preceling treatise, I could con 
clude as to di(Terenca or similarity, according to 
the degree of resemblance in the properties ob- 
served. It was, first of all, necessary to nscer- 
tain whether there existed n coinzldenco, and 
fa whas extent, between the actiou of the crys- 
tuals on the healthy or diseased  scasitivo 
nerve, and that of the hum in haud on tho 
aungreagcat, When, in tho ease of persons 
cufficicutly sensitive to perceive distinclly Шо 
passes madz with adarge crystal along tho In- 
ner surfuce of tha hand, I deosw along tho left 
hands of the pitlents the points of the fingers 
of my right hinnd, turned Interally, во that ono 
finger followed the other, und all passed over 
the samce line, which was drawn from tho wrist 
down to beyond the point of the middle finger, 
(bere was not опо among them who did not 
pereeive tho cffect, exactly as from the point 
of а crystal, 1t was generally described ns з 
cool aura more rarely as u tepid nura; and was 
not only as powerful, but usually considerably 
пого powerful than а crystal. 
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DT need not here кпенК of the diseased sub- 
Jee te киге abl of those f have hitherto inen: 
honed Je орк the effect with tho samo sin- 
Ralat ofhstinetness with which thoy felt, as a 
Referal rule. every magnetic pass; and Milca. 
Mus and Nowotny were evou ublo to distia- 
gulihi the effect of cach laser separately, But 
thee were but few healthy persons who were 
quite: auMledently sensitivo for this reaction, 
Поссе, omo of thes, who only felt indistinctly 
the action of tho crystals, perceived that of tho 
fingers, used ns nbove described, зо plainly 
that they could always polit it oul while the 
eyes wera nyertel. [om permitted here to re 
fer tomy friend. M. Cart Schuh, who is n strony, 
healthy man. ind perceives tho action of erya- 
tala with mnusial distinctness, When, to mako 
aattiranca doubly suro, and contrary to my own 
rule, I blindfolded hhn, nnd mado slow parres 
with tho Angers of my right hand, ns before de- 
acr[bed, over his left hand, be experienced во 
Rlrony nnil distinct a sensation, analogous to 
that produced by a crystal, that ho could dis- 
Uneulst cach Individual pass, and was able, 
for example, al all times exactly to tell when I 
had made exactly two-thirds of the whole puss. 
М. Studer, alrendy mentioned, also perccived 
this quito as plainly, ns well as numerous other 
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persons, among whom I havo permission to 
nimc one of the finest, most powerful, and 
liardicst men I have ever scen, who lui travelled 
through Persia nnd Kurdistan, and twico pene 
tretcd from Egypt into tho heart of Africa. who 
is Lherefore a rare cxample of iron health and 
RIrength of constitution, namely, M. Kotschy, 
who accompnuicd M. Russegger in part of his 
travels. He perccives the effect most distinctly 
when tho temperature of the air is agreeable, 
nud Jess distinctly when it is cold. Tue fingers, 
therefore, асі, ав on the sensitize ncrre, cractlt in 
il- same ay as a crystal of middling ace. 

“I compared the two forces with reference to 
their conductibility. I enused Mlle. Sturman 
to take hold of ona спа of a rod of German 
Silver with ber right hand, taking саго pre- 
viously to avoid touching it myself. I allowed 
her some timc to become necustomed to the sen- 
ention caused by tho rod taken alono. I now 
paced ол the other end the points of tho fingers 
of my right hand, which were rather moist She 
mstanily perceived a wurm scosation, and this 
possed upward ns [ar as tho elbow. I now 
addet the fingers of my left hand; tho sensa- 
ion became much stronger, and reached to the 
shoulder, 1 removed my fingers; the sensation 
rapidly diminislicd, without, uowever, instantly 
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esatpcaring, I uext attached. and removed 
пу Angers alternately; the sensation kept pace 
wlth the elupevs, Inereasing and diminishing 
ату On. another оссаѕіоп I requested 
De Lg h оте sime: bts fingers produced 
exactly the same clfects. I tried tho вате ox- 
решен оп Mlle, Маіх, T caused hor to tako 
hold of one end of the same rod, and, aftor a 
миг taterval, I first applied five, then ten 
fugim tu the ather end, Tho warm sensation 
was dretantly perceived nnd it rose and fell as 
1 applied or removed tha. fingers. With tho 
whole ten {t was sa strong ns to pass through 
the whole arm and into the hend. I begged 
her physician to try the sumo experimcut. IIe 
dil ко with the same results; only, although 
he was ten years my Jumor the eficet produced 
hy fs Angers was distinctly less powerful thao 
that caused by mine. Futher Lambert, tho 
confessor of tho patient, was accidentally pres- 
ent, und Грете! him also to try She found 
hls fingers as powerful ns mino. The nurse of 
the patient, Mlle. Barbara Pschial also mado 
the (тї! ег Angers caused similar sensations, 
but much more feebly than that of meu I ro- 
peated these experiments substituting for tho 
rod of German silver an iron wire about five 
fcet in length. When ono end was held by tho 
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palient and 1 npplicd five fingers to tho other 
the patient perceived а curront of decided 
heat; and with my ten fingers tho ecnsntion 
was stronger. It always quickly disappoarcd 
when £ dropped tho wire out of my band. 
This fact was controlled by frequent repetitions, 
I next caused tho sister of patient, whose ner- 
vous system was also in some degrco diseascd, 
to apply her ten fingers to the end of the wito. 
d'he effect produecd was strikingly fecble. 
Tho fingers of another female were added to 
hets; tho effect was sensibly stronger; but tho 
whole twenty fingers together did not produco 
nearly ns much cffect ля my ten fingers alono, 
although I have long been gray and bald, 1 
tried also п copper wire nearly ten fect in 
length. It conducted the force, but less 
rapidly, aud somewhat more fcebly than the 
iron wire. Tho snme experiments, wilh mnny 
vatíntions, were repeated with Mlle. Reichel, 
anl with similar results. Tho action was 
very powerful] іп tho case of Mile. Atzmanus- 
dorfcr; even M. Studer in perfect health was 
no scusilive, that he percoived quite distinctly 
tho action of my hands through metallic wires. 
It follows from all tlieso experiments, that the 
Jorre derited from tho human hand may 06 con- 
ducted through olher bodies, evactly lika tha crys 
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£st frre, and that auch badis ara conductor 
da (4s bere "ау fr both forves, 

| пот ee to try whether bodies could 
be сма nih tlie force from tho hand. 1 
te gun "lh Mite Blurmun. 11aid tue German 
gi set tod Grac her, ad allowed it to lio for n 
quuter of an bour, I then begged her to tako 
jt In her banil, лт thus to la: come accustomed 
to the вето [t might cause. After doing во, 
aha lald it down; and then I tonk lt in my hand 
far »otuc ends. and Iald it down, When sho 
te M hold of Ht, sho felt warm, end so strangely 
бле} Gat the waoll-known sensation caused 
ander маг circum^tances by crystals rosc 
through tlie пп as far ns to tho elbow. This 
waa of courso, repeated, with many variations, 
foe the anke of coutral. Wer physician, Dr. 
Lippich, made n similar experiment, At my 
request, in another room, ho took into his 
hands for a short timo onc of, two precisely 
altnilar porcelain ßaurers, not touching tha 
ether, They were now presented to the patient, 
who, with the greatest facility nnd accuracy, 
distinguished that which had been held in the 
hand from thoother, After about ten minutes, 
the effect was dissipated, and both saucera 
felt allike. Tho cxperlinent wilh the rod was 
боп after repented with Mlle. Maix, in tha вишо 
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way na above II yicldcd tho anme results: tho 
rod was charged by my fingers, aud the chargo 
which Ме Sturman hod fck for five minutes 
wns perceivcd by tho wore sensitive Mlle. Маіх 
to tho last, gradually diminishing for twenty 
minutes. Ја both patients tho acusation was 
the samo; onc of warmth, rising into tho arm, 
and coinciding exactly with that caused, under 
similar circumstances, by the rock crystal. I 
observed tho 52110. phenomena, somo months 
later, in Miles. Reichel and Atzinanuedorfcr. 
The most cuspriainge result. in that oblaiucd 
with n uasa af water, II it ho tuken in ono 
hand, wul grasped below by the fingere, anil il 
this be conti for піки) len minutes, it then 
possedsen, for sensitive patienta, the emel), tho 
iasta, aud all (he wellewarked and curious 
properties of. whit is called magnetized масе, 
Those who lave nover. exnmincd tho matter 
experimentally, may oxchum irrationally 
against (his. T was formerly myself ono of 
Ihis number, but all Ghose who have tested this 
fact by experiment, and wilnesscd tho eſlecto, 
as I have dane, can only крсак of it with as- 
нтеп. ‘The water thus chauged, which 


is exactly asimilar to that treated by magnets or. 


crystals, has. therefore, rceelved from the fingers 
nn abundant charge of the peculiar force resid- 
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ing fa them and retains it for a considerable 
tme г, after n time produce similar 
effcca on AIL possible substances, by holding 
thems for sane tmc ln my hand The patients 
sto trol tr Н Mea all befora I touched them, 
oom ресей In alb of them tho same change. 
as if they bal been ateokel with the poles of 
magneta ce crystulsc and this, whether they 
knew of my kaving touched the objects or had 
teen kept In Iguoronce of my having dono во, 
1t follows plalnly from nl] this, (utt bodies may 
cn ett with the foree reniding in the hands, 
ezietfy aciesth the erusinlline force, 

“Te thle comparative Investigation, however, 
the Tumtious phenomena, which I luve now to 
Севек, form, both Шегу and metaphorical 
Iw, a brillinut point. One day. when 1 was ob- 
ecrvlag Mile. Reichel, who. after severe spasms 
then in a sort of half sleep with elorcd eyes. 
was pliying with tlie magnetic flame. an anuse- 
ment In whieh she particularly delighted. I in: 
troduced шу outstretched hand in tho dark, be- 
tween her and the lame She instantly began 
to play. пя before, with my fingers, and to 
uk (a the bystanders of Ava little flames. 
which pumped about in tho alr. Sho did not 
notice my hand, hut took tho motion of my 
fingers, ut the points of which she saw Шо 
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flames, for n spontancous dancing of tho flames 
All those who were present now held up theit 
hands, and asked whether fire could possibly 
also be flowing from thoir дорога. The fnmo 
was visible to tho patient on the Lands of every 
mate person present, more or less brightly; but 
not one finger of a femalo lind sufficient light to 
show п fame, and exhibited at tlie utmost n 
fecble glimmer. This was cvcn the case with 
her own fingers. As long as her illness con- 
пса, theac experimenta were often repented, 
im order to ninuso her after her fits, or for tho 
gratification of many other persons. But when 
she had recovered it was found that she Lad tho 
power, winch still continucs unchanged, of per- 
ceiving, not anly during her illness, but also in 
the iutervals of apparently strong health. (ho 
magnetic flames, the Nght in crysinls, and tho 
flames on hunan hands, if the room were only 
dark enough. Nay, it appeared that sho had 
posaessed this power fram childliood. Whon a 
child, her mother had been often obliged to raiso 
her in lior arms, that sho might convince herself 
Huit ere was no fleo procecding from ша 
nnd hooks in the wall, as sho often spoko, of 
fateh appcuranecs witly exclainations of wonder. 
There were сусе two of hor brothers am! віз. 
tora who, in Шо suino way, saw avcrywhcre 
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Inminons appraranees, where other persons 
could coe nothing Naw, while I am writing 
hlo, Mile IE beheld daily аѕҹія me in rescarches 
which | m лие lu this direction, on clee. 
Urlelty and maznctism; nnd wo shall eco nt а 
futner ретин}, from my reports, to what coh 
йашап they bave alicady led und will lead. 
l мм thus culled, with the ald of this sen- 
erde patient, to милу [n the most saber and 
€ mgperele ave manner, und for a long time, 
{he lumens phenonwan seen on tho bumaa 
Band, au tuvestigation which I stl дау 
{'oreue 

“Experiments with Mle. Atzmanusdorfer 
Ate ce ntinily the mine reits, But she saw 
the flans oft n larger ier. While Mile. Reichel, 
"moder poentinr degree of rensitivencss, do- 
Piel thea oe being from 0.8 to 1.2 inches in 
бөз, At Atzmannsdorfer eaw them in the 
Week frem 2 1 2.5 Inches long, that 1s, almost 
&* Ioas sea acer. Mlle Reichel made draw- 
Se „t ghee Бели] appearances, which I 
1 Cive ps come af ho sulisequent parts of this 
Pork, Phe fact established hy severi observers, 
Nea, y hym thie of. Uyht Jloie from tha finger. 
LAT TS of KIA у men, in the armo wey as from tho 
e af crystale, ta augirient for my presoni 
мА ~“ 
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luminous appearances, where olber persons 
could see nothing. Now, whilo I nm wriliog 
this, Mlle. Reichel daily assists me in researches 
· Which I am making In this direction, on elec: 
tricily and magnetism; and we shall sce at а 
future period, from my reports, to wbat coh 
clusions they bave already led and will lead. 
I was thus enabled, with the aid of this sen- 
sitive patient, to study in (he most sober and 
comprehensive manner, and for a Jong time, 
the luminous phenomena seen on the human 
hand; пп investigation which I stil daily 
pursue. 

" Experimeots with Mlle. Atzmonusdorſer 
gave essentially the game results. But sbe caw 
the fames of a larger size. While Mllo. Reichel, 
m her peculiar degree of repsitlvepness, de- 
&cribed them as being from 0.8 to 1.2 inches in 
спее, Mite. Atzmanusdorfer saw them in tho 
dark from 2 to 2.6 inches long, that is, almost 
as long nsn finzer. Mlle. Reichel made draw- 
ings of these beautiful appearances, which I 
stall give in one of tho subsequent parts of this 
work. The fact established by several observers, 
iat fiery bundles of light flow from the finger- 
poanta of healthy men, in the same way па from the 
polea of crystals, 18 suficient for my present 
ebject." 
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Hero, then, we have the most conclusive evl- 
dence of the existenco in man of the peculiar 
(отсо enlled Avimal Alagnctism, and also that 
it i8 conductible antl can bo empartcd to all sub- 
atences. This testimony is all the moro valuabie, 
as tho facts here stated can be verificd ot any 
timo by all who may choose to investigate tho 
mibject. Нот ridculous, then, in the face of 
mich testimony as this, are the denials of thoso 
who assumo to pronounce upon the subject 
without in the feast having qualified themselves 
ял to do. 

As n therapeutic means, this force hag every 
reason to recommend it to tho physician. 
While it in no way interferes with tho action of 
^ drug, it is eſſleiont where drugs most con- 
spicuoualy fall; nud, as an auxiliary to surgica: 
nnd medical treatment, it will, when bettor un- 
gerstood, fill a nced that has long been folt, 
For stanco, in (0080 cases where surgical inter- 
forence is necessary, and yet whero the condi. 
Поп of the patient 15 such as to render an opera- 
tion unsafo, thero 18 no other menns that will so 
quickly impari vitality, nod that will tend 
an much to insurc n successful result as thia 
And in thoso adynninic diseases, whero tho en- 
feebled system fails to respond to drug action, 
this force will prove most valuable. 
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While the Animal Magnetic forco hae proved 
«саге tn both acuto aud chronic diseases, 
UU tein tbe eure of tlie latter that ла achieved 
ite greatest success, especinliy m tho treatmant 
of thu can of maladies, 10 18 destined to form 
€^ important part of the therapeutics of the fa 
tue, an in ihnen disenises which have proved 
the beet amenable to ordinnry methods of cure. 
11 will bet our rhef relies, 

[и the treatment of that fearfut and myste- 
гасе Meare, insanity, [belicwa that this force is 
JN tophyanlmportant part Attliaugi my ex. 
perlanes in thia direction Нач been timited, nnd 
| canna! speak with that degrees of confidence 
recriling Ite efficiency in (bis, пя іл othar illa 
ба which fleah ts Diele, yet tlic results во fnr at 
lained seem to warrant ils through trial in this 
dee. Ot the few cases of mental disorder 
which 1 have had occnslon to t rent, during cight 
year’ empleyinent of this menus, опо only af. 
fordel tne the opportunity to continue the treat 
ment a «ufficlent (пр af thno to be саца 
сте а fur test of its merits. In this, a case of 
melancholla—reported in a former paper—of 
severa] yrara' etanding, in Which other menus 
haul (ае, tha treatment was. apptied сев 
than lwo moaths, and resulted in compicto 
recovery. 
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In (base diseases occurring in scrofulous 
children, which generally result in deformity, 
Animal Mugnetism is pre-eminently qualified ta 
take the leat of all other modes of treatment: 
nnd I think I may truthfully assert that, in the 
majority of cases of this kind, deforinity may 
bo entirely prevented 1f this treatment be np. 
plicd in time. 

Iu order to demonstrate tho action of this 
force, in this class of troubles, 1 will hero 
bricfly cite п caso. 

Charlie B., aged fivo услга{ suffering from 
Potts dirense of tho apine, and white swolllog 
of the kuco. Various methods of treatment 
had been unavailingly employed in his caso, and 
he uns rapidly growing worse. When brought 
to mc for treatment, ho was fast losing flesh, 
lit no appetite, was pcovish and irritable. 
Examination rovenled some curvatura in the 
Jumbar region, and spinal abscess. The right 
knee was considerably enlarged and very sens 
tive. Tho leg was flexed во that tho toes 
acarecly touched the floor when standing, aud 
mation excecdingly painful. 

A [icr л few treatments thoro was marked im- 
Provement in tho appetite, and he soon ерла 
to ehow evidenco of returning bodily health. 
Tho improvement rapidly continued; nnd а} 
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(аец be ween no bra or support for tho 
nett, Uo еец то process wns arrested, tho 
shares рыу henkal, nnd in a short timo 
n M trauhie was entirely cured. It is 
pers алау fre years wince I treated this 
„ oot the {еј of tho patient (who liva 
e43 0f ^ni Infonn me that there is no troublo 
oe Br! «тоңу of the opine, во für as (hey can 
peers Ns the teestenent was discontinucd 
4% ta 1 of Aloe webe, tho kneo, thongh 
eic Merve}, hie not been cured, пя I bo. 
Kets 3 эз] hase leen, bad tho treatment 
Rows See tel la 

] 5^8 ehe many ees showing tho valuaof 
Viro Pire dm parlani iiiscakcs: Dut the limits of 
£o anges wi] net реги. 1 will merely stato 
быша Ay 1320 mene, I hive enced quito a numbor 
ef «weo 5f turilyele, necrcous affections, and 
ашы e i-o det forins of ien coming undor 
Me ъъ} sd etnies Many of these enses Wav- 
Bry Ou teind the ondinacy method of euro with- 
67:4 сменить 

This fulta attalces) by this farco in (ово 
Fee fratt women, eaperially entitle [t 
the custbterathin ul the profession. as nn 
бао {ағу teraiment In onch mava 

Тассаейет!е Aniinal Magnete la n acientifla 
fore, Uf be not a fact, "Lien du no facta oxist 
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though hs wore no brace or support for the 
spine, the destructive process was arrested, the 
abscess gradually healed, and in a short time 
the spinal trouble was entirely cured. It is 
now nearly five years sipce I treated this 
case, and the friends of the patient (who live 
ont of town) inform me that there is no trouble 
or deformity of the spine, БО far as they can 
perceive. As the treatment was discontinued 
at the end of nine weeks, the knee, though 
much improved, has not been cured, ез I be- 
lieve it would have been, dad the treatment 
been persisted in. 

I conld cite many cases, showing the value of 
this force in various diseases; but the limits of 
this paper will not permit. I will merely state 
that by this means, I have cured quite a number 
of cases of paralysis, nervous affections, and 
numerous other forms of disease coming under 
the bead of chronic. Many of these cases Lav- 
ing first tried the ordinary method of cure with- 
Out зассевѕ. ' 

The results attained by thie force in those 
diseases Incident to women, especially entitle it 
to the consideration of the profession as an 
auxiliary treatment in such cases. 

To conclude: Anima) Magnetism Їз a ecientifie 
fact. If it be not a fact, then do no faots exist 
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in any department of sclence." That it has 
proved ilaclf n most powerful therapeutic 
тоспо, Is nleo a fact. Such being tho caso, the 
duty of the medica) profession in regard to this 
matter is perfectly plain, 
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The subject is one of great importance, and 
in this work, the authors, Prof. Nelson Sizer, 
the Phrenological Examiner at the office of 
Fowler & Wells Co., and H. & Drayton, M. D., 
` the editor of the Phrenological Journal, have 
considered it from a practical standpoint, and 
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The authors, Prof. Nelson Sizer, the Phreno- 

logical Examiner at the office of Fowler & Wells 

Co., anl II. S. Drayton, M. D., the editor of 

the Z"/renofogtcad Journal, have considered it 

from a practical standpoint, and the subject is so 
ainipliſicc ns to be of great interest and casily 
underztoud. All claim to know something of 
How to Road Character, 
Jut few understand all the 
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The subject is one of preat importance, and 
should be one of interest to all intelligent people. 
It will enable you to know people at sight; you 
will know who to trust, whether as employer or 
employed. The book is cheaper than any of the 
librarics, containing 
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Brain and Mind, 

Or, Mentcl Science Coneidered in Accordance with 
the Priaciples of Phreratogy and іп Relation to Aod- 
ern PAyilofogy. Dy HIT S. DAT rox. A. M, and 
JAMES McNEILL. A. B. )linstrated with over One 
Hundred Portralte and Diagrams. 12ma0. 81.50. 
Thin contribntian iu the science of mind bas been 

mada in reenonsa to the demand of the timc for а 

work em bod: ing the grand principles of n 

as they sre understood and applied to-day by the ed- 

vanced expocenis uf mental philosophy, whe accept 
the doctrine taugrt by Gall, Sparzheim, and Combe. 


„ Phrenolozy is no longer a thing laughed at. The 
scientific researches of the last twenty years have dem- 
onstrated the fearful and wonderful complication of 
matter, not only with mind, but with what we call moral 
qualities. Thereby, we believe, the divine origin of 
* сиг fama‘ has been newly illustrated, and the Scrip- 
toral psychology confirmed ; and in the Pbrenological 
Chart we are ditposed to find n species of ' urim and 
thummim,* revealing, if not the Creator's will concerne 
ing us, at least His revelation of essential character. 
One thing 1s certain, that the di«coveries of physical 
science must ere long force all men to the single a‘ter- 
native of Calvinism or Atheism, When they sec that 
God bas written Himself sovereign, absolute 2nd pre- 
destinating, on the records of His creation, they wal! be 
ready to find His writing ая clearly in the Wonl ; and 
the analogical argument, meeting the difficulties and 
the objections on the side of Faith by those admitted as 
existing on the side of Sight, wil] arail 2s well in one 
case as іп the other. We will only add, the above work 
is. without doubt, the best popular presentation of the 
science which has yet Leen made. It confines itself 
sirietl e to facts, and is not written in ilie interest af any 
pet ‘theory.’ [t is made very interesting by its copie 
ous Illustrations, pictorial and narrative, and the whole 
ts krought down to the latest information ou this curn- 
сиз and suggestive department of knowledge.''—CAris- 
tian Intelligencer, New York. 

In style and trealment it la adapted to the generel 
reader, abounds with valuable (netruction expressed 
{л clear, practices] terms, sud tho work coneticale hy 
far thc best Texi-book on Phrenology published, zd 
15 aden: ed tc botu private aud clars etude. 
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IN GENERATION. 


The Physical Law Influencing Sex in the 
Embryo of Man and Brute, and its Direction 
to uris Male and Female Offspring at 
Will. Hy SaAxuEL Houcu Terry. 12mo, 
cloth, 51. oo. 


An осілі паї work by a gentleman who lins made the 
enbjoct A lilo indy. Wa feol confident that a herural 
of the 1›по!г will aatlafy {һе reader that the anthor hae 
diacovcred Ihe law governing the sex. It wl:l bo read 
with Inlercet oven by (hose who, not belog iu personal 
expeciation of CREDE BE nor raisers of duineatic caltle, 
тлу fect less interest In the malu mubjert есі, in- 
deed, In (his aga, when It fe Sound ро difilcutt to pro- 
vide work for (bo many питан wanen in our Eastern 
inwnn, he main anblect ehould Interest ovcry ons, 
"Ob! thal һа been born а boy inaicad of а girl.“ 
{а tha dcapairing lamentation that gaes up dally from 
hundreds of lonely women compelled to toll along 
He's thorny road fora living, hourly conscious that 
tholr acz limits thelr progress, And If ilia book 
айл prove n» lulueutlal ae we belle vo It will in in- 
Sb the proportion of boys born, who docs not 
sco that In the next generation one-half of tho nilscry 
abouniU; [n aur cities would vanish ? Socíoties for 
tho enpjiress.on of vica and the amelioration of Ше 
poor would he almost without material to work for. 
A conalderntion of such rcaulting blesaligs to un- 
ттап!Гу }пе*1Пев ца [n clalming this as Tux Crowning 
Discovznr or Tite NINZTEENTH Окнтипт ; опо that 
will carry the aglhor's name down to future goucea- 
tione, linked with the groat Immortals of this ago of 
invention and e 

Sent by mall on roceſpt of the prico, £1.00. 
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ew, Март ге 1 aan War, Ueserihing Baveniy- 
Aaa fh ng [T Food oe, And (he "l'iinparimcenta 
— lunte „„ re) fer each? wlth алгаи and 
Це pete ай oram y age orolni TI In eno Atul Week. 
sso Ey Meters en Asulate Наг of the 
*o4 Wo mmo et Jermsat "У се (ггг af, 
wb Ў catay W the SA neslean неце ef Phro- 
Sunay * odd. Toro» ectracieth, 4M pp, Price, £1.55. 
Y ovt CM è pare attempted hy no асе. 
Wrens Sta To casa alii p hy laborof bead o liaud, 
beh ана Им" to фа atihan IL 


Ne PIN ОР ТИМ РИЕНО. 


“Эш ention bas allalact а decetved eminenco ав п 
pem gen Фи &ealor it character, We hura glreu 
YmIM don etal fe-l wargantad in nuyln; Chat 
* М а н: eutalatesd {з do a vast deal of Hood. 
atat wet, 


* jt eomwals min fFdieíons ennnsala for tha eann- 
fit «d ti. The en afl ol 156 weilor la ta 
jirani {елек еч (а Ihe eb, te aut а nerafesaicn, Ilie 
мые ee the different tesila are nficn highly ariat. 
aah Lhe tewlieney nf thle valima fa to Incrcano tho 
саа o peepact fur human nalare.“—New York Tri- 
end 


Te 1½ fle etartilng, tint It la Indicallva af the 
wiataate ed ibo bk loll: tha work ir cortaloly 4 
еп? сеа = e. Os in [Ou raga). 


^ Tie г тото ri vea a vast dealt useful information, 
ел оаа ma lall tu ba of special valno (o all who are 
en heut what they aro fit for.“ - Ne York 
a ood 

“We (1329 thie hank; we wish panple would read lt: 
ею wth ettiri end preachers would read it. Ono 
осту greet rei) ad'eh this ick 14 well calculated ta 
nre le the 1ле ас af peuple Into pursulta for 
елес they bare no giia Tho МА aro miny and 
ку vatyaa ^ — Vemurt Daily Journal. 
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on, Wat TO Do AND WRT. Deecribinz Soventy- 
five Trades and Profeestone, soi the Teinperamenis 
and Talenis required fur earb ; with Portnilts and 
Blogrephiecs of many evccereful Thinkers and Worx- 
ers. By Nereon Sszen, Aesocisic Editor of the 
*PHRENOLOUICAL JOURNAL” Vice-President of, 
and Tescher In, tho * American Institute of Phro- 
nology,’ etc, 14mo,exira clotb, * pp. Price, £1.75. 
This work fills a place attempted by no other. 
Whoever hae to earn a living hy labor of head or haud, 
can not afford to do without it. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 


The author lias attained a deserved eminence as a 
brenological delintator of character, We have given 
t &carefu) cal sl and feel warranted in saying that 

it is a book calculated to doa vast deal of good.“ 
Boston Commonwealth, 


“It presents many judicions conntela for the con- 
dnct of life, The main ү of the writer fe to 
prevent mistakes in the choice of д profession. His 
remarks on the different trades are often highly oriei- 
nal, The tendency of this volume is to increase the 
oe respect for buman nature.“ Neio York Iri- 

ne, 


“Tho title js startling. bot it fs indicative of the 
contents of the book itself; the work Is certainly 8 
deelderatum."—Znter- Ocsan (Chicago). 


“The volume 5151 a vast deal af useful information, 
and enn not fall to be of special value to all who are 
trying to discover what they arc fit for.. Ae York 
Standard. 

We like this book; we wieh people would read it; 
we wieh editors and preachers косі read 1. One 
very great evil which this book is well calculated 10 
mitigate is the tumbling of pcople into pursulis for 
which they have no gilla. The hints are many and 
really vainable."— Neicark Dasiy Journal. 
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GIVING 


THE REASON WHY, 


FROM 


"Health in the Household." 


DY MRS. SUBANNA W. DODDS, M.D. 
\ 


I2mo, Paper, = - Rb cents. 


In thia the reason why of Hygienic Cookery la 
given, with lobles showing tbe constitaenta of food 
prodacle; tho efT-cts of di/feront articles of food on 
intellect, morale, and physical dorclopmont; food 
combinations, or what kinds may bo uscd together to 
tho best advantage: wheat and other corcala ; fruits 
and veeclabice, end how to uso them: moat аа nn 
article of dict; lho ове of milk, butter, errs, atc. ; 14 
вай injurious? рсррег and other condimenta; two 
meals ot three: hinta on cooking; dictotic rules, etc, 

All who ara Interested in tbo reason why for rulcs 
of lot, and all who would oat for health aud strength, 
should read this ralnablo treatlao. It will help you to 
know howto lire. Sent by mall, post-pald, ou recelpt 
of preco, 25 ecnin. 
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y "Tho Proper Study of Mankind [s Man." 


NEW PHYSIOGNOMY, 


R 
11 SIGNS OF CHARACTER,” 
As MAN?PESTED IN ТЕМГЕҢАМЕНТ AND IN EXTERNAL 
Еонма, жяРьс12117 in тпк Bouan Face Divtxe,” 


А comprchenalve and practical work, In which Phye- 
loguomy, based on Ethnolozy and Phrenology, їе ays- 
tematived, explained, illustrated, and applied to chan 
acter reading, Following are some of the topica ;— 


Previous Systems, Phystognomy An- 
Including those of anclent rrico—To Marriare, to the 
and modern writers given. (Training of Children, ta 


Persapal Improvemeut, to 
of Penser y. or" Ide sers. to Insanity and 


: uara Idiocy, to Hcnlih. and Die 
нра: 7 3 ente, 10 Clas ges and Profes- 


elons, to Pezsonal Improve- 
a Ren Verner nent авй aleo о Character 
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Laugh, Shaking Hands. ES ied : * 
Ethnology.—The dif- 10 GYERE Secret, 
ferent Насер, Беғст11411— I amt to be Healthy and 


ре Row to be Beautiful—Neu- 
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An finn] Tryes.— А 


Grades ої huielügenc- 12] Ariatotio and St. 
stinet and Resson ; Animal|Pant, -- A Model Nead; 
Безда and Animal Typen. Vie c of Life: Anecdotes, 
. su one large bandeome volume of nearly f pages, 
and more than 1.009 Engravings on toned paper, hand- 
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6. Combailyonces, 3. Friendship 


Tho Phrenological Chart. 


T bla le a hand*omo ura oe is ofa зутїуо!! сл! head. 
Tho relative locatlon of each of the, armana Lolang 
shown hg speciali desiqna Пилге! іп Ine functian of 
each in tlic human mind. Tho aketchra are nat 
almply oullinra, as Ihen above, but many of them 
are ое cama ef ariletle етщ and corn In theme 
истесе and will help (ће е оте ta locate tha facilites 
and to Impresa fila mind with a сөтгес! bira ог thiir 
prime functions, гое 1netinee, eat ter In 
rcprescnted hr A »ecno (n a lau err oder, ийле a 
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печа 1a rhawn ty п сиге of tie cuted fi utt vapt- 
Ine tà sis!'L пгт ыз» by tho Debt ed the un; the 
tellor'a вісе i а hank reproent« аги! бл; а 
basclre'a ahap de nun fo вати! for desi üeiirenese: 
the familiar secte af the * Ооой Ramariron*' exutbilta 
tho InQuanca af bene talen- r. Tha chart nlan enn- 
(nina a peinicd Кет, miring tre па nea and definitions 
of tho different ami la We la mounted with ringa 
Sue hamine an thia wall nud will be гешн jor 
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colors on henry piale paper. аһ 19 hy 21 luchea. 
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CONFUCIUS, 
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Entered nccording to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by 
MAWCENUSR R. К, WRIGHT, 
In the Clerk's Office of tho United States District Court, for the 
Western District of Michigan. 
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Review Å Jirratm Steam I'Arsas. 


го 


T bete МАТ. Hove Justice, 


Abuink GOODNESS, 


APD 02H88 ро рол f WELL COMMENDED FOR 
ber Вата уг! госу OP WORTHY DEEDS AND 
8:8 9F148F CONDUC? AMONG YEN, | 


THIS LITTLE VOLUME 
{5 WOOT ATSIITCTYULLY DEDICATED, 
a> BR 


] nr Аи THOR, 


REVIEWERS РДЕРАОбИ. 


[x presenting n newly-revised edition of the 
time-honored Precepts of Confucius to the public, 
we hope to meet with the approval of the admirers 
of that wiso and truth-loving ancient philosopher 
and political economist. Our author lived the life 
of a just ond noble man, and left a heritage of 
personal greatness behind him, in his moral essays, 
which Chinese adiniration still upholds as tlic only 
worthy standard of justice, by which all men 
should bo governed in the pursuit of those mutual 
relations and duties which pertain to human exist- 
ence and happiness. 

The aphorisms of Confucins are worthy of the 
highest recognition and commendation from all 
well-inclined and thoughtful men, and are only 
equiled by the precepts of tho great Christian 
Master who rested the superstructure of his moral 
philrenphy upon the identical “Golden Rule" 
which is the basic principle of Confucianism. 

Tho object of re-nrranging and newly wording 
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6 Reviewer's Preface. 


the sentiments embodied in tho maxims of our 
author at the present timo, is to bo found in tho 
increased demand for a high moral literaturo, of 
which Confucius is acknowledged to be a disciplo 
in the wisest light of mind. 

The author has accumulated facts and data 
during many years past, with the ultimate design 
of enlarging and improving the little volume of 
Wise sayings which have been translated from tho 
Chinese of KoNd-Fu-TSE, and which found a cast- 
about existence in England many years ago, and 
subscquently in very imperfect form by the pres- 
ent authority in America. 

The life of the sage of Lu, as herein presented, 
is newly written and modified to conform to того 
recent historic disclosures, and facts derived from 
encyclopedian sources; while the portrait of Con- 
fucius is taken from the illustrated work of Pau- 
thicr, which is tho only veritable key to tho 
manners, customs, literature, and opinions, of the 
ancient Chinese. 

When a great and good man makes his debut 
upon the stage of human experience, and lives а 
life of unimpugued justice and honor, it becomes 
our duty, as admirers or advocates of tho princi- 
ples which he taught, to frankly acknowledgo our 
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масоз therefor, as woll as to understand 
the регу] peeallorities which distinguished our 
thire] exemplar aboro tho ordinary condition 
en. 

The social and political systems of China aro 
l ded spon the methodical aphorisms of tho Le- 
зу and Ti- Aco, tho two principal books of the 
Usefectan Philosophy, which is professed by all 
bar grestest mon, and accepted as the principal 
betlef of all the ednented classes. 

Confucius was a pungent maximist of unexcep- 
thvasblo character, nnd hns been the worthy re- 
tipheat of the Jandations of his numerous conntry- 
men during tho period of twenty-five centuries 
whoh hase intervened since his deccase. The 
lee of his lovo of justice, as manifested in 
Rus ereenplary lifo nnd tenchings, has no equal in 
the aaasta of moralistic history. Ilis wondrous 
„фе зев of the principle of goodness may bo ro- 
Съ эз alaras n miraculos expression of human 
S bom, ав 1 hie worship of the Omnipotent Arch- 
кле of natare, ns the highest and noblest form of 
элее] ete seneration. 

Nen wo eontemplato the vast tunount of timo 
IR dn: aten us from the originator of the raost 
$1554 еза) and religious philosophy ever given to 
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indebtedness therefor, ав well as to understand 
the personal peculiarities which distinguished our 
esteemed exemplar above the ordinary condition 
of men. 

The social and political systems of China are 
founded upon the methodical aphorisms of the Le- 
king and T'a-heo, the two principal books of the 
Confucian Philosophy, which is professed by all 
her greatest men, and accepted as the principal 
belief of all the educated classes. 

Confucius was 8 pungent maximist of unexcep- 
tionable character, and has been tlie worthy re- 
cipient of the laudations of his numerous country- 
men during the period of twenty-five centuries 
which have intervened since his decease. The 
fullness of his love of justice, as manifested in 
his exemplary life and teachings, has no equal in 
the annals of moralistic history. His wondrous 
adoration of the principle of goodness may be re- 
garded as almost a miraculous expression of human 
wisdom, and his worship of the Omnipotent Arch- 
itect of nature, as the highest and noblest form of 
rationalistic veneration. 

When we contemplate the vast amount of time 
which separates us from the originator of the most 
astute civil and religious philosophy ever given to 
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mankind, and remember the disadvantages which 
then interposed to cancel his claim to superior 
discernment and sagacity as a tcacher and coun- 
scllor of his nation, we may not only hold tho 
“light of hopo” in our own hands, as the cher- 
ished sentiment of tho future, but regarding tho 
sage precepts of Confucius as both timely and ac- 
ceptable to the literature of tho age, we may ex- 
pericnce an ever-increasing thankfulness for his 
success as the REDEEMER of the Mongolian race. 


LIR OF CONFUCIUS. 


Tie celebrated Clineso sage who bore the name 
of Kony, meaning master or teacher, or Kona-ru- 
тни, ан piven by his disciples, and afterward Lat- 
iniaed into Confucius by certain Jesuit missiona- 
rica who resided in China during the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, was born at Shang- 
ping, near the town of ‘l'scuse, in the petty king- 
dom of Lu, on the 19th day of June, р. c. 551. 

His mother, мово name was Yan-she, and who 
ів anid to have sprung from the illustrious family 
of Yen, nsed to call her son by the singular name 
of Kieu—which signifies, in the Mongolian lan- 
zunge, a “little hillock” or protuberance—bc- 
eauso he had an unusual clevation on the top of 
his forehead, in the region of comparison, benevo- 
lence, and lovo of nature, as defined by modern 
phrenologists. Various prophecies and forerun- 
nera of liis birth and destiny, as we are told, are 
to be found in the annals of Chinese litcrature, 
and his worldly coming and carecr are said to 
have been revealed by the scers of earlier ages; 
Lut this is а question as improbable, in the light 
of reflection, пз the uncertainty of many similar 
prophetic disclosures concerning men and things 
in other times, and among other nations, and may 
bo received with a wise allowance in favor of ab- 
eulute knowledge. 

А renowned pedigrco has been attributed to 
Confucius hy his disciples, who derive his origin 
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from IlIo-ang-ti, a distinguished monarch who is 
snid to have reigned in China 2000 years beforo 
the Christian cra, or cotemporancously with tho 
fourth and sixth Egyptian Dynasties under the 
rule of the younger Pharaohs. His father, whose 
name was Shub-le-ang-ho, died when Confucius 
was only three years old. But Yan-she, his lov- 
ing mother, extended to him her watchful care, 
and he reccived from her hand that attention and 
training which, associated with his naturally well- 
inclined disposititon, soon gave assurance of a 
manhood wherein indications of unusual mental 
qualities were presented. From his earlicst ycars, 
ho manifested an extraordinary love for intellect- 
unl pursuits, and displayed а Ясер and abiding 
interest in, and vencration for, tho time-honored 
laws of his nativo country. 

Philosophie gravity, moral rectitude, and con- 
Biderate deportment, marked his conduct when a 
hoy, and won for him that extollation which was 
so characteristic of his entire life. Пе was grave 
and serious, yet pleasant, in his appearance, and 
took but little delight in playing and running 
about for amusement and pastime as was tho habit 
of most boys of his own age. 

It is also said of Confucius that his knowledge 
was intuitive; and that he seemed to arrive at 
just and legitimate conclusions with wondrous 
ease, while yet the facultics of his mind were 
hardly released from tho insecurity of infancy. 
But his unexampled and exalted goodness was tho 
distinguishing trait of his character, and his fidel- 
ily to n just decision of mind was always upper- 
most and unflinching. IIe esteemed, and confided 
in, his relatives, and made it his duty to receive 
the counsel and follow tho advice of his grand- 
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fiber, who wos then living in tho kingdom of 

& at a vere advanced nye, and who was rce- 
fu de by alf who know him as n man in tho ex- 
Феста of worthy sobriety, probity, and honor. 

lt is related by one o tho biographers of Con- 
Facius, that when ho was а boy in his fifth year 
of age, being in the preacnco of his grandfather 
when ho heard sighing, ho approached him with 
bsppy consideration. nnd a full heart, and said, 
^ May 1 presume, without boing deprived of your 
reypec!, to inquire into the occasion of your sor- 
tow Y. Serhaps you regard your posterity as likely 
to degenerato, anil wander from the exercise of 
thas síirtue and desirablo rightcousness which you 
m mach admire." Wheroupon Coum-tse, for such 
was his grandfather's namo, being somewhat sur- 
prided at the sympathy and precocity of thought 
manifestat by the young philosopher, very quictly 
сари, What suggested. that thought in your 
къыз}, my dear boy f and whero have you learned 
Us think ond «p ak ло wisely ?““ From yourself,“ 
toavered Confucius. “ I usually regard your con- 
зиз оп, ail [ have many times heard you rc- 
ruf N that it ien duty a воп owes to his ancestors, 
Ve apport their virtuous habits and good namo, 
яз he peeves сане unworthy of n record in the 
aui of abeie lame.“ 

Afi tho death of his grandfather, Confucius 
Banane the рер of ‘Teom-nc, a renowned thinker 
asd неа of his Чио. Under tho guidance of 
ae woes a Inter, he soon made à. surprising. ad- 
NN л ip the matter of lis studies. ‘I'he sub- 
put sd prisin history, or tho antiquity of his 
erm, wor twla the themo of interesting consider- 
вар acd remark, awl ho considered it us tho 
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father, who was then living in the kingdom of 
Lu, at a very advanced age, and who was re- 
garded by all who knew him as a man in the ex- 
ercise of worthy sobriety, probity, and honor. 

It is related by one of the biographers of Con- 
fucius, that when he was a boy in his fifth year 
of age, being in the presence of his grandfather 
whom he heard sighing, he approached him with 
happy consideration and a full heart, and said, 
« May I presume, without being deprived of your 
respect, to inquire into the occasion of your sor- 
row! Perhaps you regard your posterity as likely 
to degenerate, and wander from the exercise of 
that virtue and desirable righteousness which you 
eo much admire." Whereupon Coum-tse, for such 
was his grandfather's name, being’ somewhat sur- 
prised at the sympathy and precocity of thought 
man Nsted by the young philosopher, very quietly 
replied, * What suggested that thought in your 
mind, my dear boy f and where have you learned 
to think and speak so wisely ?" From yourself, 
answered Confucius. ‘I usually regard your con- 
versation, and I.have many times heard you re- 
mark that it is a duty а son owes to his ancestors, 
to support their virtuous habits and good name, 
or he proves himself unworthy of а record in the 
annals of their fame." 

After the denth of his grandfather, Confucius 
became the pupil of Toem-se, a renowned thinker 
and scholar of his time. Under the guidance of 
во wise а tutor, he soon made а surprising ad- 
vancement in the matter of his studies. The sub- 
ject of primitive history, or the antiquity of his 
race, was made the theme of interesting consider- 
ation and remark, and he considered it as the 
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sourco from which was to be derived much valua- | 
ble information. 

llis stubborn regard for the ancients often 
caused him serious disputes and difficulties; and 
it is related that upon one occasion, when only in 
his sixteenth year of age, he came very near los- 
ing his life in consequence of engaging in a dis- 
cussion—concerning certain Chineso books which 
treated of the subject of antiquity—with a bigoted 
person of high rank and quality, who insisted that 
they were obscure, and unworthy of the time en- 
ployed in their consideration. ** The books which 
you despise,’’ said Confucius, “ are full of profound 
knowledge, which is not to be obtained without 
desire and the relinquishment of unwise preju- 
dice. The subordination of spirits by which the 
ignorant are made dependent upon the cohorts of 
the Imperial Register, may scem best to the sor- 
did and indifferent, but to the liberal and the just, 
however poor, the rightcousness of ancient sim- 
plicity and sobriety is no longer a question of 
doubt. Only a short timc since, an ordinary per- 
соп with whom I was in conversation expressed 
aimilar sentiments to those which you have uttered. 
At that I was not surprised; but I am astonished 
that ono of your rank and learning should qualify 
your opinions as one of the lowest of the people.” 

Confucius was subject to reprehension for his 
conversation with a peer of tho realm, in the light 
of individual impertinence, and was threatened 
with severe penalties if he persisted in a continu- 
ance of such discussions. 

At tho age of ninetcen he received tho ap- 
pointment of inspector of the corn-marts, and bc- 
came very much distinguished by the manifesta- 
tion of great industry and energy in suppressing 
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foul and dishaesty In trade, and by the timely 
(алое оа of desirablo arder and integrity into 
&H to business relations ovor which he held con- 
teet. 

AV the age of nineteen усагв, ho was married; 
tat an the ent! of four years released himself from 
exeteveonlal life, ан it is said, that ho might bo 
(есе froin all houschold incumbrances and connec- 
ze, and at liherty to propagato his already 
wilely known philosophy throughout the empire. 
lle 1 reported, by his biographers, to have lived 
ernteatelly with fis wife while it was her happi- 
mesa to be his consort, and refused himself the 
peiilepe of keeping concubines, which was then 
the common custom of his country, because he 
believed it objectionable in tho light of a wise un- 
dirstan ling of Nature's intention. 

Confuriue reccived the appointment of inspect- 
ce general of pastures and flocks; and the result 
ef the Jaficiuus measures which lic instituted to 
тга! ме the proluction of live stock, which was 
Ara an important and profitable occupation for 
бА. T А anil n direct source of revenue 
Be the government, was clearly manifest in the 
бео eesett and progress made in the cultivation 
01 sha eoantry, and in the condition of the people. 

The mother of our moral hero died when ke 
ns la kis tecnty- third year; and, owing to his 
aere we treit | for her, und the ancestral fam- 
Uy from which eho derived her name, he allowed 
Кө esevstise grief to interfero for a timo with the 
un te ge cf bie administrativo duties; and finally, 
i Ati t0 a well-considered determination 
ef mint, be rraipned the functions of his ollice 
&egeaber, std ge himself up to solemn retire- 
tarat, which waa the firal important act marking 
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fraud and dishonesty in trade, and by the timely 
introduction of desirable arder and integrity into 
all tbe business relations over which he held con- 
trol. 

At the age of nineteen years, he was married; 
but at the end of four years released himself from 
matrimonial life, ss it is said, that he might be 
free from all household incumbrances and connec- 
tions, and at liberty to e his already 
widely-known philosophy throughout the empire. 
He is reported, by his biographers, to have lived 
contentedly with his wife while it was her happi- 
ness to be his consort, and refused himself the 
privilege of keeping concubines, which was then 
the common custom of his country, because he 
believed it objectionable in the light of а wise un- 
derstanding of Nature's intention. 

Ces fuoius received the appointment of inspect- 
or-general of pastures and flocks; and the result 
of the judicious measures which he instituted to 
regulate the production of Jive stock, which was 
then an important and profitable occupation for 
the husbandman, and a direct source of revenue 
to the government, was clearly manifest in the 
improvement and progress made in the cultivation 
of the country, and in the condition of the people. 

The mother of our moral hero died when he 
wasin his twenty-third year; and, owing to his 
affectionate regard for her, and the ancestral fam- 
i from which she derived her name, he allowed 
his excessive grief to interfere for a time with the 
discharge of his administrative duties; and finally, 
in obedience to a well-considered determination 
of mind, he resigned the functions of his office 
altogether, and gave himself up to solemn retire- 
ment, which was the first important aot marking 
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P: carcer as a pure-minded and honest philoso- 
pher. i 

In conforinity to t custom which had long been 
held in deriston by many of his countrymen, and 
which had been derived from very remote periods, 
he made the ceremony of the burial of his mother 
the occasion of great splendor, as well as solem- 
nity, a deviation from the prevailing quict method, 
which struck his courtiers and fellow-citizens with 
equal wondcr and astonishment, but which they 
appeared better satisfied to accept than to reject. 
And, as a consequence of their satisfaction, it 
soon became tho habit of tho people to honor tho 
interment of the dead with ostentatious display, 
in accordance with ancient rites and ceremonies. 
'l'hus the example which he offered in his native 
provinco, being made tho subject of genoral sur- 
prise and remark, was soon accepted by all tho 
neighboring States, and eventually became the 
custom of the whole nation, with the exception of 
the more indigent classes, and has continucd to 
be the practice up to the present time. 

Confucius, having gained considerable knowl- 
cdge in regard to antiquities, and, having formed 
an extensive acquaintance with men, began to be 
accepted as a wise authority in regard to the past, 
nnd as such, ventured to communicate his opin- 
ions to the people. He advocated the necessity 
of ceremonial homago, and a manifestation of 
kindly respect for the departed, either in tho 
dwelling-houso of tho mourners, or at the place of 
burial. From his recognition and recommenda- 
tion of this ancestral usage, sprang tho anni- 
versary feasts which have сусг since distinguished 
the Chinese as a nation. 

During tho three years subsequent to the death 
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of his mother, ho passed his time in close con- 

finement and solitude, and engaged in the pursuit 

of philosophic studies. Whilo thus retired from 
the trials, troubles, and business cares, which had 
devolved upon him in his performanco of public 
obligations, he is said to have thoroughly reflected 
upon tho subject of moral precepts and princi- 
ples, tracing them to their source ав divinely in- 
stituted, regarding them as exampled in nature, 
and inseparably associated therewith as the holy 
expression of the Omnific Being, whose wiso pur- 
oses could only bo known as deeply inlaid in tho 
incessant activities and material evidences of out- 
ward existence. 

Keeling imbued with these opinions, and enter- 
taining a comprehensivo sense of tho duties and 
requirements which they indiscriminately impose 
upon all men; and, being impressed with a con- 
viction of the necessity of aiding his countrymen 
to n moro perfect knowledge of the “ better way 
of life," ho concluded to mako them the unvary- 
ing rule and essentin! motive of all his actions; 
and, ns a consequence of such determination, his 
career was ever after marked by practical illus- 
trationa of the ethical system of philosophy which 

ho taught. 

At tho present time all the kingdoms of the 
Chinese empire reposo upon the rule of the em- 
peror. But, during tho timo of Confucius, every 
provinco was an independent State, being gov- 
erned by luws of ita own choice, and by a princo 
of its own selection. Lence it not unfrequently 
happened that the imperial authority proved in- 
sullicient to keep them within the sphere of their 
allegiance, and to the performance of those. mu- 


tual duties and obligations which the Republican 
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State owes to the head of the nation. And moro 
especially was this the case at the time of which 
Wwe epeak, owing to the oxistenco of that luxuri. 
ousness of habit, lovo of pleasuro, and general 
dissoluteness of manners, which prevailed in the 
scvcral courts of tho interior provinces. 
Confucius, being wisely persuaded that the pco- 
ple could never be happy so long as avarice, am- 
bition, voluptuousness, and false policy, reigned 
among them, resolved to advocate à rigid system 
of morality ; and, consequently, he commenced 
to instruct them in the noble precepts af philos- 
ophy which he so deeply cherished. Не inspired 
his followers with a love for temperance, sobricty, 
justice, and other virtues, a contempt for riches 


and outward pomp, and induced them to fashion | 


their lives to accord with a more acceptable mag- 
nanimity of mind. He everywhere objected to 
the practice of dissimulation and insincerity, and 
uscd all the mcans at his command to redecm his 
people from a life of pleasure and extremeisms. 
IIe was everywhere well received, and as univers- 
ally beloved. Iis extensive knowledge and great 
wisdom enabled him to cope with his adversarics, 
and his integrity, and the splendor of his virtues, 
secured him that acceptance and respect which ho 
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had little anticipated. Kings wero governed by | 


his counsel, and the people reverenced him аз а 
saint. IIe was favored with several high offices 
in the magistracy of government, but never ac- 
cepted them from a motive of personal ambition 
or preferment, but always with a view of reform- 
ing a corrupt State, and amending the laws of his 
country, for the purpose of improving the condi- 


tion of its people; a fact made doubly certain by 


his resignation of those offices as soon as ho per- 
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«менү chat kke serrico thorcin wns no longer usc- 
Ёо) үэ thees, По corrected many frauds and 
дле [t she merenntilo trade, and reduced the 
Wwe ghta and tneasures provided for tho salo of the 
14698 prelucta of tho soil ton fixed and uniform 
az len. Не Inenlented fidelity and candor 
ауе д nen, аз пес Га] to all happy social rela- 
% v, and exhorted the women to chastity and 
enphe-isy of manners. Dy methods thus cm- 
ployed. ho succeeded in producing a general 
bu tra, aml establishing such concord and 
geen sity of feeling nnd opinion, that the people 
sf theo whole kingdom seemed imbued with a 
higher respect for just and noble principles. 

Коше of the neighboring princes began to man- 
frit ayimptoms of decided jenlousy, believing that 
the emperor, under the counsels of such а man 
4. Confselas, would soon render himself too pow- 
ful, as агып, tho local interests of the magis- 
Gates of the nation, and asa supporter of thoso 
redical fraprorements and changes in the laws of 
the land, which they regarded аз obnoxious and 
leseeure, and which they feared might be recom- 
mlel and too hastily urged upon the people of 
the several States. Alarined at this condition of 
абыш», and l hon ing that the gympathies of the king 
wre confidel to tho decisions of Confucius, tho 
Kir of Tai, being n man of artful political 
Bs len ete, and much opposed to progressive re- 
fens, revolred to asncmble his ministers, and take 
Int ecesiterntion the question of the important 
share gen ableh wera being effected throughout tho 
ant, and to thereby determine whether some 
Misse might not be adopted to stay their 
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ceived that his service therein was no longer use- 
ful to them. He corrected many frauds and 
obuses in the mercantile trade, and reduced the 
weights and measures provided for the sale of the 
various products of the soil to a fixed and uniform 
standard. He inculcated fidelity and candor 
among men, as needful to all happy social rela- 
tions, and exhorted the women to chastity and 
simplicity of manners. By methods thus em- 
ployed, he succeeded in producing a general 
reformation, and establishing such concord and 
unanimity of feeling and opinion, that the people 
of the whole kingdom seemed imbued with а 
higher respect for just and noble principles. 

Some of the neighboring princes began to man- 
fest symptoms of decided jealousy, believing that 
the emperor, under the counsels of such a man 
as Confucius, would soon render himself too pow- 
erful, as against the local interests of the magis- 
trates of the nation, and ав а supporter of those 
radical improvements and changes in the laws of 
the land, which they regarded as obnoxious and 
insecure, and which they feared might be recom- 
mended and too hastily urged upon the people of 
the several States. Alarmed at this condition of 
affairs, and knowing that the sympathies of the king 
were confided to the decisions of Confucius, the 
governor of Tsi, being a man of artful political 
inclinations, and much opposed to progressive re- · 
forms, resolved to assemble his ministers, and take 
into consideration the question of the important 
changes which were being effected throughout the 
country, and to thereby determine whether some 
measures might not be adopted to stay their 
progress. 


ad 
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Lhe assembly was called, and after long and 
serions deliberation, resolved upon the following 
contemptiblo and debasing expedient, as the only 
means left chem by which to thwart the continu- 
ally-inercasing influence and power of the advanc- 
ing politico-moral philosophy: They employed 
the services of a large number of young and 
beautiful syrens, who had received instruction 
from thcir infancy in the arts of singing and 
dancing, and who were complete mistresses of all 
the charms and accomplishments which might at- 
tract attention and captivate the heart. Under 
the pretext of an embassy, these coqucttish Chi- 
neso Doyadercs wero presented to the king of Lu, 
and to the grandecs of his court, and were re- 
ceived with marked favor and respect. The art- 
ful machinations conceived and projected in the 
council convened by Tsi, were thus carly brought 
to public notice, and in a great measure succeeded 
in Staying the advancement of those redemptory 
principles which were everywhere being accepted 
with such favor by the people. The duties per- 
taining to the administration of government were 
soon neglected, and little was thought of, with the 
exception of inventing additional pleasures, and 
means of entertaining fair strangers. In short, 
nothing was regarded, for some months, but feast- 
ing, dancing, and shows; and the court of the 
kingdom of Lu became wholly involved in luxury 
and pleasure. 

Confucius had forescen all this, and endeavored 
to thwart the accomplishment of so injurious an 
example, by advising the king to object to the in- 
augnration of so low and debasing a series of fes- 
tivitics; and he carnestly labored to expose the 
delusion which had been imposed upon him and 
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his courtiers, and endeavored, by every honest 
soans to bring them back to the exercise of rea- 
eot ntl their duty, But passion reigned trium- 
plant; and all hin efforts to redeem them from 
the mischief into which they had but too willingly 
fallen, proved wholly useless and ineffectual. Tho 
honor and severity of the philosopher were obliged 
to. yicld to the overbearing fashion of the court, 
controlled agit was by the unjust plans and con- 
nivance of the bitterest enemies of reform. Con- 
sidering his own safety and happiness, therefore, 
he immediately released himself from his employ- 
nent, and, leaving his native State, sought to find 
in other kingalons, minds and dispositions better 
prepared to nceept and advocato his moral doc- 
Vines, 

llo journeyed through tho provinces of Lun, 
Guci, and ‘Tson; but meeting with unexpected dif- 
ficulties, nnd finding: many obstacles in the way of 
hia success, he realized the inability of man to 
hastily fashion the inclinations of a people to suit 
the better purposes of human life. As a natural 
consequence of the indifference manifested by many 
ofthe nobility, and the temporarily-inercasing tend- 
eucy in curtain quarters to suppress the advance- 
ment of feve thought and liberal principles, as 
well as the prowing disposition to engage in do- 
etracttve pleasures and amusements, disruptions, 
tebellicna, nara, and tumults, soon raged through- 
cont the empire. 

Thos Confucius was mado awaro that, for a 
ieee, the proportion of his cherished philosophy 
vasif be ostembed with many trials and. dillicul- 
des Mea pare themselves no timo to listen to 
the беа) of their moral master or his follow- 
e teehee 1, they had no preference for во doing, 
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his courtiers, and endeavored, by every honest 
means to bring them back to the exercise of rea- 
son and their duty. But passion reigned trium- 
phant; and all his efforts to redeem them from 
the mischief into which they had but too willingly 
fallen, proved wholly useless and ineffectual. The 
honor and severity of the philosopher were obliged 
to yield to the overbearing fashion of the court, 
controlled as it was by the unjust plans and con- 
nivance of the bitterest enemies of reform. Con- 
sidering his own safety and happiness, therefore, 
he immediately released himself from his employ- 
ment, and, leaving his native State, sought to find 
in other kingdoms, minds and dispositions better 
prepared to accept and advocate his moral doc- 
trines. 

He journeyed through the provinces of Lun, 
Guci, and Tson ; but meeting with unexpected dif- 
ficulties, and finding many obstacles in the way of 
his success, he realized the inability of man to 
hastily fashion the inclinations of & people to suit 
the better purposes of human life. Аз а natural 
consequence of the indifference manifested by many 
ol the nobility, and the temporarily-increasing tend- 
ency in certain quarters to suppress the advance- 
ment of free thought and liberal principles, as 
well аз the growing disposition to engage in de- 
structive pleasures and amusements, disruptions, 
rebellions, ware, and tumults, soon raged through- 
out the empire. 

Thus Confucius was made aware that, for a 
time, the propagation of his cherished philosophy 
would be attended with many trials and difficul- 
ties. Men gave themselves no time to listen to 
the teachings of their moral master or his follow- 
ers. Indeed, they had no preference for so doing, 
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being rather inclined to worldly ambition, avarice, 
and corrupt manners. IIence he often met with 
ill-treatment, abuse, and reproachful language, at 
the hands of the populace, who were urged on in 
their malicious conduct, and cvil purposes, by the 
ruling magistrates and the more immediate officers 
of their appointment. 

To such an extent, at one time, were these in- 
trigues carricd, that it is historically certain that 
very serious conspiracies were formed against his 
life; to which may be added the fact that his de- 
terminate purpose to advocate tho moral senti- 
ments which he deemed essential to the welfare of 
the people, and advance liis principles of philoso- 
phy throughout the empire of his native continent, 
had necessitated unlooked-for expenditures; and 
in tho nbscnce of a proper attention to his indi- 
vidual interests, he had become reduced to the ex- 
tremest poverty. Some philosophers among his 
colemporaries wcre 80 affected by this terrible 
stato of affairs, that they rusticated themselves 
into tho mountains and deserts as the only places 
where they could secure peace and happiness. 
Confucius was many times requested to follow 
their example, and retire from the confusion and 
insecurity which surrounded him. But, J am a 
man, said he, “ and cannot exclude myself from the 
society of mon, to consort with wild beasts. Dad 
as the times arc, I shall do all I can to recall men 
to virtue; for in virtue we may find safety and 
repose; and if mankind would carnestly embrace 
it, and submit themselves to its disciplining influ- 
enec, they would necd no instruction from me or 
any one clse, to aid them in securing that hoped- 
for wisdom and felicity which cancels every mis- 
chief and misery in life.“ „It is the duty of 
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every mae, continued lie, ‘firat to perfect him- 
geif, um then to oid jn perfecting others. IIuman 
store eame to us as nn unavoidable inheritance; 
a^d [s ie only in the subjugation of our evil pas- 
sone and demoralizing propensitics, that we are 
enabled to find that happy and harmonious condi- 
uun nf life which wo all во much desiro to enjoy, 
ant which is the only real security against social 
wrongs, personal injustice, or national distrust. 
lore your neighbor as yourself. Let reason be 
the gable aud rule of your conduct. Speak pru- 
еее, and behave worthily, upon all occasions, 
end {et your example bo so set before all men, 
that their approval of it may hold them to a lovo 
of Ite practical continuance; and the causc of our 
ҮТ; and disngreeinent will be obliterated, while 
well to-do inclinations and individual progress will 
mark onr penco andl prosperity, and guarantec us 
that satisfaction in the success of our teachings, 
which, in the present disordered social state, it is 
as Impossible to securo ns it is unwiso to oxpect.“ 

Thua, although ho had withdrawn himsclf from 
Linga and palaces, ho did not cease to travel about 
the country аз n teacher and adviser of the peo- 
ple. Iiis disciples were chicfly confined to the 
nobility, nnd tho social circles of the cducated 
end aristocratic, although he had numerous adher- 
eats among the lower classes. 

He is raul to have had seven thousand disciples 
who wero earnest ndvocates and exemplars of his 
toral doctrines; and seventy-two of this number 
were distingaished abovo the rest by their superior 
ataininents, while twelve were particularly noted 
(s these comprehensive views and more perfect 
Is ge of all the details of his philosophy. 
Ile disided his disciples into four classes, who in- 
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terested themsclyes—respectively in accordance 
with their capacity—in the propagation of tho 
moral doclrines which ho everywhere ennnciated. 
The first class were advised to improve their minds 
by meditation, and purify their hearts by virtue, 
and thereby fashion a righteous example for tho 
benefit of others. The second class were to cul- 
tivate the faculty of reason, making their lives 
conform to the decisions of logical inference, as 
presented in the practical requirements of life, 
and the arguments of elegant and persuasive dis- 
course. ‘The study of the third class was to be 
confined to an understanding and explanation of 
the rules of good government, that the Mandarins 
might bo instructed in the dutics pertaining to 
public affairs, and fill their offices with trust and 
honor. The fourth class were concerned in the 
advocacy of the principles of morality, and their 
dclivery to the common people in a concise and 
acceptable form. ‘These were the zealous disci- 
ples, of the least number, who were regarded as 
the wise apostles of the Confucian school, and 
who linked their carecr in closest unity of purpose 
with that of its distinguished founder. 

Six hundred of his disciples were dispatched 
into various portions of the empire at different 
times, to reform the prevailing objectionable man- 
ners of the populace. And, not satisfied with 
benefiting his own country, he contemplated the 
propagation of his opinions in forcign lands; but, 
owing to tho difficulty of interpreting his thoughts 
into tho langnage of other nations, his advancing 
years, and other timely reasons, these projected 
schemes seem to have ultimated in no practical 
benefit to himself or others, and were soon forgot- 
ten in view of the many duties which accumulated 
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братъ Мз hunde, as the father of tho most worthy 
alu titel phil saphy developed. during tho car- 
Esr мүл of Ubiuedo hiatory, or over known to 
ta e K iel. 

Tte life of Confucius is marked by the purest 
peactleal habits, nnd nothing may be added to tho 
jot, oral principles which ho represented in his 
Майу dealings with men. In his advocacy of 
„e precepts,” he seemed to speak rather as 
өм exponent ef a studied aystem of morality than 
өз &n ерига teacher or revelator; and, although 
bis idest of practical justice and morality were as 
pere anl perfict ns any that were cver uttered by 
stie panca of the past, it is not our province to 
desertnine how far or how much of his teachings 
ме to bo repneded ns intuitive, or attributable to 
infa of thought ” from interior or psychologic 
«б ers. In his rigorous abstemiousness, in his 
greai sobriety amd solemnity of manners, in his 
e em of riches, and what are commonly de- 
зознна с the © goods. of life,” and in his con- 
tinual attention and watchfulness over his own 
serions and conduct, and, above all, in his excecd- 
fog Мину, modesty, and courtesy, Confucius 
stale ernapicuous us the unyielding moral phil- 
wepher nho Пач no equal in the annals of na- 
tional history, and who is worthily entitled to the 
vedit of being regarded аз the most acceptablo 
srixostie teacher of wise opinions whom the 
earl hss ever known. 

fa his life he was ever a sorrowing child of 
er:, and was frequently known to weep over 
the mataken amd follies of mankind. During the 
hetise gars of hia eurthly carcer, he became most 
Чаарала and dejected, owing to the im- 
ролни у of “песоси to the extent of his de- 
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upon his hands, as the father of the most worthy 
and noted philosophy developed during the ear- 
lier periods of Chinese history, or ever known to 
mankind. 

The life of Confucius is marked by the purest 
practical habits, and nothing may be added to the 
just, moral principles which he represented in his 


daily dealings with men. In his advocacy of- 


* wise precepts,” he seemed to speak rather as 
an exponent of a studied system of morality than 
ав an inspired teacher or revelator; and, although 
his ideas of practical justice and morality were as 
pure and perfect as any that were ever uttered by 
the sages of the past, it is not our province to 
determine how far or how much of his teachings 
are to be regarded as intuitive, or attributable to 
‘influx of thought from interior or psychologic 
sources. In his rigorous abstemiousness, in his 
great sobriety and solemnity of manners, in his 
contempt of riches, and what are commonly de- 
nominated the “ goods of life," and in his con- 
tinual attention and watchfulness over his own 
actions and c nduct, and, above all, in his exceed- 
ing humility, modesty, апа courtesy, Confucius 
&tands conspicuous ns the unyielding moral phil- 
osopher who has no equal in the annals of na- 
tional history, and who is worthily entitled to the 
credit of being regarded as the most acceptable 
axiomatic teacher of wise opinions whom the 
world has ever known. 

In his life he was ever a sorrowing child of 
nature, and was frequently known to weep over 
the mistakes and follies of mankind. During the 
latter part of his earthly career, he became most 
deeply saddened апа dejected, owing to the im- 
possibility of succceding to the extent of his de- 
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sirc in arousing his countrymen from the immoral 
languor into which they had fallen as а result of 
unwiso counsel, evil rulers, and the discords which 
then prevailed throughout tho empire. 

A few days before his final illness, he remarked 
to his disciples, with tears in his eyes, that he 
was considerably unhappy in consequence of the 
disorders which existed in his native land.“ The 
evidences,” said he, «of my effort to remove tho 
mischievous hindrances to human advancement 
and progress are little regarded, and the moral 
prineiples which we have labored so earnestly to 
make the gis of social defense, and the standard of 
good governinent, are, for.the time being, in а 
great measure placed under the ban of artful sur- 
veillance. The kings reject my maxims; and 
since I am no longer useful to my kinsmen, I 
pray to be relcased from further cares and trials. 
And as І feel my indebtedness to nature, I expe- 
rience no greater happiness than when contem- 
plating the prospect of my speedy release from 
the present solicitous condition of existence.“ 

Confucius grew weaker day by day, until at 
Jength he completely failed of his bodily strength, 
and, becoming lethargic, slept himself into un- 
consciousness of outward life, dying in the усаг 
478 B. o., in the seventy-third усаг of his age. 

When Nagi-cong, who was thon the ruling sov- 
ereign in the kingdom of Lu, first heard of his 
death, it is said that he could not restrain his 
inclination to weep. “ Тһе Tien is not satisfied 
with me,” said he, “since it has taken away my 
Confucius." Immediately after his demise, and 
surprising as it may appear in view of the demor- 
alization of his cotemporaries, Confucius began to 
be lamented, and his name, which was on every 
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tangua, was adorned with goldon commendation. 
Teinples were soon built im the several provinces 
to accommodato tho learned who gathered therein 
at stated Reasons to pay him that homage which 
was justly duo to his great wisdom and exceeding 
zolness. Upon many edifices raised to his 
RV in the empire are characteristic inscriptions 
in the symbols of tho Chinese langunge, which 
are dedicatory, and signify, **'To the Wiso Teach- 
er," "Po the Noble Sage,“ “ То the Blessed 
Baint," * To tlie Tutor of Emperor and Kings," 
and “Toa tho Honored Renderer of Moral Prce- 
cepts.” Mis sepulcher was raised near the city of 
Keo-fou, on the banks of the river Su, whero his 
inclinations led him to assemble his disciples 
many times during the period of his life, for the 
wurposo of deliberation, consultation, and tho 
ЖӨ ҮК c of that good work which had engaged 
his undivided attention for ао many years. 

Confucius was a reformer of the most positive 
school; and his system of philosophy із the most 
deeply iinbedded in, as well as the most faithful 
expression of, the Chinese mind. Iis great am- 
bition was confined to the re-establishment of the 
religion of his ancestors, which he regarded as 
pare and exemplary; and in this opinion he was 
well gustained by the evidences which had been 
transinitted through many generations, froin tlic 
timo of tho monarchinl reign of Hoang-ti, up- 
waril of two thousand years beforo tho Christian 
era. 

llis teachings are justly entitled to the merit 
of being considered as compounded of worthy 
гейсиз sentiments and well-organized philosoph- 
icul considerations, including a vcin of spiritual 
thought ag based upon logical deductions und in- 
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ference, presented in the Jan-za of nature. 
ITis system was more confined to social and polit- 
jon interests and requirements, and to the imme- 
diate wants and needs of his people and his 
country, than to the inculcation of the theological 
tencts. In fact, his belief concerning the future 
life and the demands of the spiritual part of man, 
Were questions more regarded as а matter for pri- 
vate reflection. and the decisions of individual 
judgment, than as subjects of special and of ma- 
lignant debate. IIe attached no personality to 
Deity as disconnected with the manifestations of 
nature, and in his effort to fathom the mysteries 
associated with the existence of God, he resolved 
to consider the subject of his being as inscrutible 
as it was infallible. The all-pervading element of 
divine life, which was the cause of the cver-pres- 
ent law, order, and intelligence, displayed in the 
creations of the outward world, was denominated 
Shang-te, which literally signifies the essence, 
or, in other words, the Spirit of Omnipotence, as 
conditioned in, and exhibited through, tho instru- 
mentality of the material clements and compounds 
of the visiblo universo; and the Tien, or firmament, 
was supposed to be the external emblem or coun- 
terpart of his being. 

Confucius employed langnage which would 
secm to imply that Shang-te possessed a majestic 
intelligence, and exercised а noble authority in 
lus government; and he is represented as impos- 
ing л corrective influence, which some have inter- 
preted to signify direct punishment for evil-doing, 
but which, taking the common explanation of the 
best educated Chinese scholars, is rendered in a 
very different sense, and would involve redemption 
through the trials, tribulations, and lessons of life. 
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His thoughts were confined to an indefinite con- 
ception of man’s immortality; and while he be- 
lieved in tho existence of angels or Intercessory 
spirits, his knowledge of the real relation of the 
jntertor to tho external world, scems to have Беса 
limited or ohscured by his greater attention to that 
philosophy or system of moral teachings, which 
he regarded as more directly essential or applica- 
ble to the demands of human life. Le recognized 
the future, not as demanding our fear or humilia- 
tion, but rather our love and reverence; and our 
trauvinundane interests he held аз strictly condi- 
tione Lin immortal success, or that life which was 
haped for, or presumed to be held in abeyance of 
divine purpose. 

e may only bo considered as a wise 
moralist, who was ever inelined to be just; and to 
represent that fullness of manly habit which is 
teh lom n characteristic of nen, Unlike Christ or 
the apostles, he entrenched himself in the deep 
channels of Naturo's outward demands, in the ad- 
vocacy of needed reforms, rather than appeal to 
the epiritual or future interests of the soul, as a 
source of humanimprovement. The abstract idea, 
which formerly found a prominent place in human 
belief, of а creation organized ont of nothing, by _ 
an infinite and eternal Being, with the object, that 
his greatuess and glory might be scen and known, 
in the magnificence of all eternal symbols, by those 
intelligent creatures whom in his condescension he 
hod deipned to create, ia unknown ta tire Con- 
билап gyatem of ethical doctrines. Me considered 
nature пч д self poised, self-sustaining mechanism, 
ворон омета its interests, and perfect in its de- 
dien fur the acvumplishinent of those ultimate enda 
intended in its organie constriction. llo had in- 
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dubitable confidence in Nature, and believed that 
the existence of all things was secured in a flux 
and reflux of form from all cternity, and were 
fashioned by laws permanently adherent in matter, 
or indissolubly associated therewith. 

Thus it was his penchant to regard nature as well 
worthy of sincere and conscientious thought, and 
its invisible Author аз a pervading element of 
life, existing in all objects to the desirable end of 
those diversified relations which are everywhere 
manifest to the observant senses. Those idealistic 
considerations which are so characteristic of minds 
particularly imbucd with spiritual comprehension, 
were either less prominently marked as a peculi- 
arity of his mental organization; or clse as a con- 
Sequence of the multiplied demands mado upon 
his time, as an exponent of moral principles, ho 
hedged in those thoughts which are wont to wan- 
der through cternity, and, repudiating all specula- 
tive opinions, confined himself more strictly to the 
establishment of those axiomatic rules, which aro 
the foundation of his ever-practical philosophy. 

IIis chief labor was given to an effort to call the 
minds of men to an improved condition of social 
and political life. ‘I teach you, said Confucius, 
“only those things which with diligence you might 
learn yoursclycs; the recognition of the three fun- 
damental laws of relation between subject and sov- 
creign, father and child, husband and wife; and 
the five capital virtues—universal charity, impar- 
tial justice, conformity to ceremonies and estab- 
lished usages, rectitude of heart and mind, and 
pure sincerity.” 

The Confucian system of moral edicts required 
л strict observance of appointed obligations, and a 
cultivation of kindly sympathics and sentiments. 
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Tho great virtues of charity, justico, and sincerity, 
wero regarded as the only needful religion, secur- 
ing to the individual, peace, contentment, and hap- 
Bae upon earth, and safety from harmful mo- 
citation in the life of the future. 

Insten of entertaining objections to spiritual 
faith nnd discipline, as modernly understood, and 
as has been asserted by опе of his biographers, if 
not more, the probabilities are that in the absence 
of all knowledge of Christianity, which in truth 
hud no existence until five hundred years subsc- 
quent to the time of Confucius, he taught the most 
и rfect system of philosophy which his understand- 
ing enabled him to present, as a comprehensive 
olserver of men and nature, unprovided with mod- 
ern experience or scientific aids. And while his 
moral teachings may not, as they do not in the 
opinion of many, reach the wants and demands of 
our present spiritual condition, we are quite cer- 
tain that, agen golden opportunity, the axiomatic 
echool of Confucian precepts furnishes an incen- 
tivo to the promotion of сусту desirable good in 
human character, and leaves but littlo room for 
tha qualification of thoso privileges which apper— 
tain to the pursuit of a just and noble life. 

u Just as I am compelled to accept the mani- 
festations and phenomena of the universe as sub- 
etintial facts, although J am incompctent to fathom 
tho mystery of their origin; зо am I obliged to 
observe and receive the phenomena of mind in tho 
samo light of consideration. We find good and 
evil, wisdom and ignorance, not only in contrast 
as between man and man, but as well in our indi- 
vidual characters; the samo man is both good and 
bad, wise and unwise. It is impossible to avoid 
these distinctions. The principle of rightcousness 
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is infiltrated in all nature, and we are forced to 
recognize it as a paramount and redemptory power. 
The all-abounding Jaws of creation, concerning 
Which we know but little more than that they aro 
realities, are governed by its influence, and yield 
to its control. It is unsafe to entertain mean or 
deceitful thonghts; for when we offend our own 
honor, or deride our own consciences, we immolate 
our better conceptions of goodness, justice, and 
truth.“ | 

Confucius inculcated simple, yet comprehensive 
rules of life, making them alike applicable to pri- 
vale, as to public requirements. Let all men,“ 
said he, ‘fashion their lives to accord with the 
sacred maxims, and make them applicable to the 
domestic circles wherein they are the responsible 
advisers; and let them render to the imperial sov- 
ercign, who acts as the father of his pcople, that 
filial recognition and obedienco which is privately 
demanded by them of their children. We should 
love, abide by, and honor, tho emperor, as it is 
his custom to love, respect, and venerate, his an- 
ectlors; for, by so doing, we are assured of inter- 
nal peace, social order, and national tranquillity.” 

Confucius advocated and favored a system of 
gencral education; and as a result of plans and 
measures instituted under his counscl, sclf-sup- 
porting schools were organized throughout the 
limits of the empire, wherein the moral max- 
jms of the philosopher were taught, and are still 
imparted as necdful to the success of good gov- 
ernment and human happiness. 

Confucianism appeals to“ practical men." It 
indorses and esteems those virtues which are be- 
coming in the habits and manners of all citizens. 
LE els industry, sobriety, gentlemanly decorum, 
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ani thoughtfulness. It recognizes toleration of 
religious opinions, and counsels men to engage in 
religious service пя established from timo imme— 
тога], and as a source of picty and respect to 
the Divino Being. It tenches the existence of 
genii, or spirits, and recommenils sacrificial regard 
to their interest; as to worship them is demanded, 
a4 part of а necdful solemnization, bearing on our 
existence as inheritors of eternal life. 

Soon after the death of Confucius, his philos- 
ophy was adopted as the State religion, and his 
maxims were gradually incorporated into the laws 
of his native land. The entire literary class in 
Chinn soon accepted his system, and interested 
themselves in the propagation of the principles 
which he tanght. lie did not trust altogether to 
tho memory of his followers for the preservation 
of his doctrines, but becaine the author of several 
booka, which were greatly admired by his country- 
men for the fine moral sentiments which they con- 
tained, and which their author, from motives of 
molesty, was disinclined to receive any credit for. 
lle very ingeniously avoided accepting the merit 
of the authorship of the precepts which ho taught, 
hy saying that they were of ancient origin, and 
that ho had dono nothing more than to collect 
them from the wise translators, Yao and Chun, 
who lived fifteen hundred years beforo his time. 

The number of classical or canonical books 
which he composed, is five; and they are held in 
the highest esteem, us containing a wise compila- 
Gon of ancient laws, manners, customs, and prac- 
tens, nul аго Jooked upon as tho mast perfect 
rule of government. The first is called the Tih- 
kings, ned is a treatise on cthics. The second із 
the Shu hing, and consists of a history of tho 
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deliberations, or advisory councils, which occurred 
between Ya-ou, Shun, and other personages, who 
were tho ancient kings of the empire, and whose 
maxims and actions wero regarded with sincere 
veneration. The third canonical book, termed 
the Shi-king, consists of a compilation of threo 
hundred and eleven sacred songs or poems, which 
are committed to memory by the Chinese, and re- 
peated on sundry occasions. The Le-king, or 
Book of Rites, is the foundation of Chinese man- 
ners, prescribing all the ceremonies to be observed 
in the various relationships of life, reflecting upon 
the cause of the security and stability of Chincse 
habits, and the permanency of their government. 
The Chun-tseen is a historical work confined to a 
narration of events which occurred during his 
own tine, and those immediately preceding him. 

Among other books written or compiled by 
himself and his disciples, may be mentioned Шо 
Та-һсо, or Great Study, a political work; the 
Shung yung, or The Invariable in the Mean,“ 
a book devoted to teaching what is considered as 
the “ due medium," or * golden mean“ in human 
actions and conduct; the Tun-yu, or ** Philosoph- 
ical Dialogues,” containing the recorded conver- 
sations of Confucius; and the Hi-tse, composed 
by Ming-tsi, who dicd 817 years before Christ, 
and who was a wise advocate of Confucianism. 
The object of this work was to inculcate the 
principles of philanthropic government. 

To the works already mentioned we may also 
add, the Hiao-king, or book containing admoni- 
tions in regard to filial reverence, and the replies 
of Confucius, made in answer to the questions of 
his disciple Tseng, on the subject of those duties 
Which appertain to a just regard by the young for 
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the counsels of parents; and tho Sias-hio, a work 
devoted to the interests of youthful education in 
morals, 

Tho Confuolan school of philosophy was orig- 
inally planted in tho minds of tho aristocratic and 
educated claases of tho Chineso Empire; and its 
author, unlike all other reformers, labored to im- 
etl his sentiments in the super-stratums of society. 
And while his success in this particular is as note- 
worthy ag it is wondrous, we cannot say of him 
as of others, that he rose from poverty and obscu- 
rity, making his reputation wholly on the merit of 
the possession of marvelous talents. For although 
hja teachings may be received аз а well-chosen 
guide for all men, and his systein of philosophy 
se of the moat unconstrained and practical kind, 
the fset of his origin, as being in the line of the 
nobility of his country, and holding eminent wealth 
at his command, while it might not detract from 
the value of the maxims which he delivered to his 
^ must necessarily wae him of that 
igh privilego of renown which would have at- 
tached to his namo had his eſſorts rested on the 
basis of menial domestic relations, purity, and 
extraordinary mental ability. 

Confucius cannot bo said to have taught the 
lesson of spirituality in human life, although 
it is ovident that he recognized the existence of 
both good and mischievous spirit-beings, as did 
his ancestors; but he refused to countenance 
their delivery to mankind as familiar messengers, 
and only referred to them in the most reserved 
manner, Tho questions which most interested 
hito, and to which he gave the most of his atten- 
tan, теге, aie ahall I do my duty to my neigh- 
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bor, and “ How can Т best discharge the duty of 
a virtuous citizen.’ Tho subject of tho futuro 
life was ever hidden in the solema silenco of his 
own reflections, and, ав he thought, was only to 
be made practical in the great awarding kingdom 
of Shang-te. 

Ilis motives were pure, and his habits were 
just. He loved to contemplate the principle of 
goodness ав associated with, and reserved to, the 
practical use of all men. If he possessed any 
fault which we may discover, or if there is any 
marked defect in his System of philosophy, it is 
to hc placed to the account of a forgetfulness, or 
want of knowledge, that all naturo is plunged 
into opposite extremes as a means of sclf-correc- 
tion, or cause of justice. 

In his reasoning, he was the * plain man,” 
who never hoodwinked his opinions, but against 
his worldly interests, engaged in fearless trials 
against a contending opposition to the interests of 
his Ma- da- un * philosophy. 

Confucius was beloved and bemoaned by his 
countrymen, and probably he has left a more last- 
ing impression upon the minds of a greater num- 
ber of his race, if not of the human family, as a 
man or representative teacher of worthy morality, 
than any person who ever lived, or whose name 
has been handed down to us from the periods of 
ihe past. llis namo is blazoned in the public 


maris, on the banners of ihe sclf-supporting 


schools, founded and perpetuated on his recom— 
mendation, on the altars where the nobility and 
common pcople meet to worship, “in the love of 
juslice," and on tho monuments raised to his 
memory in all portions of the empirc. 
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A good example for all men, is justly entitled 

to the patronage of all men. In his privilego of 
life, he was upright, and serenely blessed. No 
person has ever presented a nobler record to the 
world, or any more justly entitled to universal 
confidence. In his daily trials in life, he soberly 
met all human abuse with patience, forbearance, 
and fortitude. When in his final sorrows and 
sufferings, he had attained tho summit of the 
high mountain of life, and could look down upon 
tho jargon and contention existing among mon, 
his highest ambition was still engrossed in a love 
of well-doing, and in thinking that he might still 
be of service to his peoplo; but nearing tho ter- 
mination of his outward career, and feeling his 
pulse growing weaker as his end drew nearer, he 
rose проп his pillow in tho final dream of mind, 
and anid, ** Who shall follow to support my 
cause 1". When closing his eyes in unconsciousness 
of all outward things, and ceasing to breathe, ho 
was attended by the“ immortals, who conveyed 
him onward to the next scene of his labors, in 
the spirit-nation of Mongolians, in the Jung-gee 
of the immortal world. 


CONTUCIAN 


MORAL PRECEPTS. 


1 


Түт best method of obtaining intelligence con- 
sists in an orderly cultivation of reason and mem- 
ory, and the acquisition of a knowledge of things 
rather than of words, by unceasing industry and 
perseverance. 


2. 


When once the mind is thus fixcd upon medita- 
tion, and yiclds to a desire for learning, it should 
reflect concerning those things which pertain to 
the sclf-hood of man, orto self-investigation. We 
should endeavor to obtain some definite idea of 
ourselves, and should observe with earnestness 
whatever із presented for our consideration; we 
should examino everything with care, and weigh 
all things in the balance of reason, then in con- 
formity to a wise decision of mind, we may 
arrive at the “ golden mean” in all our acts 
in life. 


3. 


Гог tho improvement of the family circle the 
parents should tako essential care to properly 
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qualify themselves in their habits and manners, 
nnd so harmonizo thoir words and actions, as to 
neither offend good sense, or worthy complai- 
eancc, Neither should they in any way allow 
themselves to become inedifying in the presence 
of their children or domestics. In order to 
attain to this exemplary condition of perfection, 
wo must strive to purify our thoughts, subdu- 
ing our passions and unholy inclinations ; and en- 
denvor to fashion our conduct in the avoidance 
of contention, vice, misery, mischicf, and crime. 


4, 


To entertain feelings of distrust, love, or aver- 
sity: to will, desire, or admire; wo must necessa- 
rily abide by tho knowledge which we profess; 
aml our impulses, whatever they may be, are 
виго to be characterized by the quality and 
amount of intelligence which we possess. 

б. 

It is not to be expected that thoso who know 
not how to govern themselves, or subdue their 
own passions, can rightly direct, reform, or gov- 
ern, others. And it is only those who most 
struggle for individual improvement that are 
likely to succeed in accomplishing so desira- 
Ме а purpose, or who may be depended upon 
‘hy others in the attainment of that“ better con- 
dition,“ which in our moments of sober reflection 
we all yearn to enjoy. 


б. 


When wo observe a worthy action in another, 
we should not hesitate to make it our example, 
or abide by it in practice. 
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Wen on opportunity presenta itself for well- 
doing, be carnest in taking immediate advantage 
of it. 


8. 


Stay not thy endeavor to suppress or extirpato 
vice. Always regard your own conduct with dis- 
ccrnment and discretion, and keep а vigilant 
watchfulness over all personal motives, actions, 
and habits. 


9. 


Whatsocvcr is beneficial or honorable, is neces- 
sarily advisable; and, аз virtue includes both of 
theso qualities, we aro obligated in its admiration. 


10. 


To enjoy and practico virtue in all our actions 
in life, is to ornament and embellish our manhood 
and womanhood with the most desirable qualifica- 
tions. 


11. 


To the mind, virtue communicates inexpressiblo 
beauty and perfection; to the body, it guarantees 
health, a desirable form, and attractive features. 
Virtue tranquilizes tho heart, and makes ample 
peace within. It produces a silent, sceret joy, 
calmness and serenity of mind, with an agrecable 
апа kindly appearance which wins the affection 
of W tongea, and secures the estoem of tho 
world. 
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12. 


Tho principal occupation of the mind should bo 
confined to self-investigation and correction. We 
should endeavor to calm our passions, and hold 
them under the control of reason. If we suffer 
ourselves to become angry for some trifling cause, 
or manifest impetuosity of disposition, we may 
readily conclude that our condition is defective, 
and that our standard of rectitude is still imper- 
fect. 


18. 


If wo look upon a person as unworthy of our 
respect, owing to the manifestation of his defects, 
and neglect to render justice to his better quali- 
ties; if wo abandon ourselves to immoderate 
joy, or submit to be overcome with excessive fear 
or sorrow; it is justly to be concluded that we 
havo not усё attained to that state of personal 
rectitude, or disposed harmony of mind, which 
is so much to be desired, and which is the truo 
foundation of all human happiness. 


14.. 


Let us observe moderation in all things, and 
hold our passions in abeyance of rcasonable rc- 
flection. 


15. 


Let us not blindly yield ourselves to impatience, 
hastiness, or impetuosity ; but reserve our habite 
nnd manners to that cven-minded way, which is 
both harmless and acceptable to others, and agree— 
ablo to ourselves. 
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16. 


Parents should love cach other, and should be 
governed in their amity by worthy decisions of 
mind, making their lives conform to evenness and 
regularity of design. 


I7. 


A son may justly love a father; but, when the 
father is guilty of the perpetration of any great 
wrong, or is actuated by unrighteous motives in 
the pursuit of lifc, tho son should not doubt tho 
propricty of properly remonstrating with his pa- 
rent, or of acquainting him of his knowledge of 
the fact, and of advising and counscling him to 
accept the more commendable way. On the other 
hand, if a son is inclined to vicious habits, it is 
the duty of the father to advise and direct him in 
all matters wherein he is likely to be improved or 
benefited. 


18. 


A wise man will always consider his own defects, 
and diligently Jabor to remove them. 


19; 


Tt is well to conform to the manner and temper 
of others, only so far as the ncedful purposes of 
life are concerned, in our daily dealings and so- 
cial relations with men. Beyond this we should 
reserve to oursclves that individual identity of 
character which is wisely appointed to be our own. 
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20. 


We should never allow ourselves to become cor- 
rupted by frivolous conversation, or the example 
of carcless and corrupt persons. 


21; 


We should never obey the commands of others, 
or imitate them, without mature reflection. 


29. 


In our needful association and intercourse with 
those numerous persons who so unwisely deviate 
from а worthy standard of moral rectitude, it is 
better that we turn neither to tho right nor left, 
but follow that “сусп way” which parrics all 
molestation, and wins all human sympathy. 


€) 
DO: 


If a worthy person is chosen to fill some high 
office in the gift of a people, in a country where 
virtue із little regarded, and he still continues to 
cling to his love of morality, or should he preserve 
all those good habits which characterized his life 
as a private citizen, refusing to submit to the in- 
fluence of pride and vanity, then he may be ro- 
garded аз a man justly entitled to individual 
respect and national honor. | 


24. 


There аге some persons so cgotistical in their 
inclinations as to affect the possession of extraor- 
dinary virtue. They prido themselves on Шо as- 
sumption of inarvelous goodness, and assume 
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great. complaisance in all their actions. ‘I shall 
never he enamored with theso glittering appear— 
ances, says Confucius, “whero vanity and sclf- 
Jove have a more marked manifestation than even 
virtue itself. I would only know and make prac- 
tical that which it is necessary to know and make 


practical, as appointed in the demands of cvery- 
day life.“ 


20. 


There are four general rules, in accordance with 
the requirements of which a good man should ad- 
just his life: 


26. 


First, ho should regard his father in the samo 
light of “wiso intention,“ in tho reception and 
impartation of kindly advice and counsel, as ho 
would his son. 


2T. 


Second, when serving the interests of the State, 
he shonld manifest the same fidelity which he rc- 
quires of those who serve under hin. 


28. 


Third, It is his duty to love and respect his 
elder hrother, in the same manner as he would ex- 
pect his younger brother to do toward himself. 


25 


Fourth, По should at all times love and rce- 
spect his friends and acquaintances, as ће would 
have them love and respect him. 
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80. 


The good, wise, and thoughtful man, always ac- 
quits himself of these duties with carnestness and 
fidelity, however ordinary or unseemly they may 
nppear. If he becomes conscious of wrong-doing, 
or perceives that he has wandered from the ** bet- 
ter way, ho rests not easy in his own mind, 
until he has discerned the cause of his mistake, 
and made his fault the subject of correction. If 
he discovers that he has neglected an important 
duty, he will spare no effort or labor which would 
cancel his neglect, or accomplish the original pur- 
pose, which through carelessness or inadvertancy 
was omitted. IIe is moderate and reserved in his 
conversation, and circumspect in his manners. 
If he feels too great an inclination to social 
converse, or rcalizes that he is more aflluent of 
words and ideas than those with whom he speaks, 
he wiscly restrains himself to the limit of needful 
remark. IIeis so rigorous a censor of himself, that 
ho at all times endeavors to make his words and 
his actions correspond. To attain to this condi- 
tion of individual perfection requires devotional 
attention to personal habits and virtuc. 


81. 


That love which is requisite for all men to pos- 
sess, is compounded in our natures, and prompts 
us alike to filial, parental, and universal, respect 
for humankind. Our first duty is to love our par- 
ents. ‘his filial obedience nurtures our regard 
for, and prompts us to the practical acceptance of, 
that universal esteem^whicli has for its object the 
entire human family. From universal love comes 
distributive justice, which prompts us to rogard 
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all men in the light of “wise understanding," 
and to render unto all what is justly their due. 


82. 


The difference which exists between the love 
Which we experience toward our parents, and that 
which we feel toward others; the difference be- 
tween our regard for the good, the learned, and 
the wise, and those who are ignorant, impetuous, 
and degraded in life; should be considcred in the 
light of justice, and characterized by a worthy 
moderation in our likes and dislikes. 


88. 


We shall be unable to conform to the necessary 
rules of life, if we neglect the three pre-eminent 
virtues: prudence in reflection, which enables us 
to distinguish between good and bad; universal 
love, which has regard for the natural rights and 
interests of all inen ; and that firm resolution of 
mind which prompts us to persevere in our ad- 
herence to virtue and objections to vice. 


94. 


Some persons imagine that they are not capable of 
acquiring virtue, neither of making morality prac- 
ticable to themselves, whercus it is quite certain 
that these qualities are attainable by all. And 
no person who carnestly secks them, necd be de- 
prived of the blessings which they confer. In- 
decd, it is the impotence and inadvoertancy of men 
which causes them to neglect; these interests, or 
tho acquisition of manly habits. 
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35. 

IIowever stupid the individual, or however much 
wanting in experience, if thero exists а desire to 
learn, and perscverance in study is not attended 
with weariness or reluctance, tho probability is 
that the person is not far from u worthy prudence 
in reflection, or success in the exercise of 2 wise 
judgment. 


96. 


If а man, although imbued with strong feelings 
of self-love, still carnestly endeavors to perform 
good actions, and acquits himself in justice beforo 
men, it may be inferred that he has in a measure 
already secured the development of that principle 
of „universal love“ within himself, which will in- 
duce him to follow the precepts of wisdom in well- 
doing. 


9T. 


If а man feels the sting of shame when he listens 
to impure and uncivil conversation, or feels im- 
pelled to withdraw from the presence of persons 
of rude and unpolished manners, it may be safely 
concluded that, he із not far from that condition 
or resolution of mind which unreservedly indorscs 
goodness, and as strongly objects to vice. 

W 7 


¢ 
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Ue - 1 88. 

When а person has deviated from the path of 
integrity or uprightness, it should be his constant 
effort to restore to himself that confidence which 
he has lost in the principles of goodness and 
honor; by so doing, und by making just atonc- 
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ment through suffering and industry, ho will inva- 
riably relcase himself from further inclination in 
the pursuit of wrong-doing, and rise to a desira- 
ble condition in the practice of virtue. 


39. 


It is most essential that we examine all things 
with a view to an exact analysis of their proper- 
ties, qualities, appearances, and effects, for the 
reason that among those things which are claimed 
to be known, there arc many concerning which 
the question ever arises as to whether thcy are 
perfectly known or not. IIenco it becomes neces- 
gary to examine them, and to weigh them carefully. 
in the light of every attendant circumstance, as 
well as to consult the opinion of wise and expe— 


ricnecd men thereon. 


40. 


Notwithstanding it may appear that we clearly 
understand certain things, including our own na- 
tures, still it is evident from the many mistakes 
which we make, and our numerous transgressions 
in life, that as individuals we are sadly imperfect, 
and need to keep a constant vigilance over our 
own acts. We should meditate not only concern- 
ing our own condition, but as well in relation to 
all surronnding objccts and circumstances, being 
ever watchful and attentive in spirit to the utmost 
extent whereof we are capable. 


11. 


Wo should endeavor to apprehend things aright, 
reflecting with clearness and precision upon all 
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occasions, to tho end that wo may avoid all scri- 
ous mistakes in our decisions of mind, concerning 
good and bad, the true and the false. 

49. 


When once we have arrived at a just conclusion, 


it is our duty to make our acts conform thercunto, . 


and carnestly, as well as unccasingly, endeavor to 
execute, to the fullest extent of our ability, tho 
good resolution thus decided upon. 


49. 
If wo undertake to perform a duty for another, 
we should engage in it with the same determina- 


tion and fidelity of purpose as if wo were laboring 
in our own service. 


44. 


When visiting with friends, or when in company 
with worthy associates, regard them with marked 
sincerity, and.be not too reserved in your manifes- 
tation of kindness and esteem. 


45. 


When a man is poor in purse, yet undiminished 
in honor, or when а man is rich, yct humble, not- 
withstanding he may be praise-worthy for the 
rectitudo which ho manifests, still wo cannot say 
that ho has attained tho highest degree of vir- 
tuc, until he becomes absolved from all feclings 
of impetuosity, cherishing neither hate, fear, mal- 
ice, nor revenge. 
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46. 


Пе that is poor should bo contented even in the 
midst of his poverty. Ile that is rich should bo 
ever charitable, and mindful of well-doing. The 
pennrious and abject spirit docs good only to cer- 
tain persons, gratifies certain exclusive friendships. 
Such dispense their means only with a view to 
reaping a reward in material gain; their objects 
are essentially selfish. Whereas the good man із 
actuated by generous motives, and qualifics his 
dealings with men hy tho light of that wisdom and 
universal love which holds for its object the inter- 
ests of all mankind. 


4T. 


We should be стег courteous and kind, even to 
thosc who offend us, and especially when they cx- 
hibit signs of sincere repentance. Wo should re- 
gard them as if they wero innocent of any offense; 
and, forgetting thcir imperfections, endeavor, by 
rendering them aid and encouragement, to prompt 
them to tho pursuit of virtue. 


48. 


Bemoan not the departed with excessive grief. 
Not to restrain thy sorrow, is to abandon all re- 
flection, and become lost to a worthy decision of 
mind. 


49. 


The wise man never allows himself to be wholly 
overcome with despair. Не rather considers it a 
weakness than otherwise to yield to immoderate 
despondency. | 
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50. 


The good man never injures himself or others, 
neither does he lack courago in any emergency. 
Пе contemns injuries, gives no credence to re- 
proachful insinuations, and ever refuses to listen 
to ill reports. 


61. 


Punishment of crime should neither be too sc- 
vere nor too common; if magistrates were good 
men, and if none other were promoted to tho 
dignity of such offices, tho common people would 
reserve themselves to virtuous habits with greater 
tenacity, because the government of the good and 
wise is what all men naturally desire; and when 
we secure the rule of just and competent persons, 
officers whom all can respect and esteem, wo are 
more willing to abide by approved principles, and 
in our love of life conform to public approbation. 


52. 

Hypocrites, ог thoso who profess one thing and 
practice another, may be compared to professional 
villains, who, in order to hide their intentions, 
render themselves wise, and manifest great suav- 
ity of manner and disposition during the day, that 
they may the more effectually conceal the infamy 
of those crimes which they perpetrate during tho 
night. 


53. 


Persons who yield to an abuse of their appc- 
tites, and constantly indulge in luxurious habits, 
4 
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arc unworthy of a rank among men, and are justly 
entitled to be called “slaves of the passions, and 
“men of brutish inclinations.” 


: 04. 

Eyer make the example of the wise thy hope. 
Never allow thysclf to become discouraged. 
Though thy task become laborious and difficult, 
still continue to persevero. If you fail to accom- 
plish the desirable object sought for, remember 
that yon have the recompense of a consciousness 
of having made а commendable effort. 


90. 


That virtue which is attended with no serious- 
ness, is little respectcd among men. 


\ 


5б. 


It is our duty to constantly bear in mind the 
important fact that we are frail, and are easily 
led from the path of duty. Hence, should it bo 
our misfortune to overstep the bounds of propri- 
cty, or wander from the righteous way, we should 
not be too much disheartened, but endeavor to 
riso again above the mischicf into which we have 
fallen, and secure ourselves from further offend- 
ing against our individual peace and happiness. 


oT. 

Mako all thy promises in justice, and with а 
duc regard to their fulfillment ; for when wo have 
commilted ourselvcs to any agrecment, it is аз un- 
safe as it is ungenerous, to neglect our duty, or 
retract our word. 
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58. 


In conferring homage upon any person, bo not 
overgenerous in its bestowal. 


59. 


There is stupidity and negligence in too little 
suavity, and a want of gencrosity in not properly 
regarding those persons unto whom we are in- 
debted for cither moncy or favors. To overdo 
modesty, condescension, or suavity, is equally as 
great a fault, and involves our manhood or wo- 
manhood in ignorance, hypocrisy, conceit, and 
pride. 


60. 


Make cating and drinking a consideration in 
health and comfort, and not a pleasurable gratifi- 
cation, to become the mastcr of all rational con- 
clusions. 


61. 


Love, temperance, sobriety, and justice. Let 
your thoughts become purificd, and your actions 
will inevitably correspond therewith. 


62. 


The attainment of wisdom is the sure guaranteo 
to all desirablo pleasure and happiness; and the 
wise man may find abundant enjoyment in tlic 
midst of difficulties and severities. 


63. 


Those who aro studious simply in tho reading of 
books, devoting their timo in a great measure to 


ел 
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labor and exercise, while neglecting meditation, 
engage in an unpaying literary pursuit, which 
adds but little to individual knowledge, and sel- 
dom improves the man; while those who are wholly 
absorbed in meditation, neglecting all exercise, 
wander and lose themselves in thought, beyond 
the bound of all proper restraint. The first sel- 
dom arrive at any cxact conclusions, their opin- 
ions being always confounded by doubts and ob- 
scurities; while the latter continually pursue tho 
shadows of mind, live in the regions of fancy, and 
seldom base their knowledge upon anything solid 
or substantial. It is well to be industrious, but 
we should never slight meditation. It is desirable 
to meditate, but let us not neglect the perform- 
ance of a needful portion of labor. 


64. 

When any evil exists, and we can discover no 
remedy for its cure, the better way is to paticntly 
wait for that correction which time affords. If 
through remonstranccs, counsel, and earnost effort, 
we could succeed in removing it, silence or per- 
sonal indifference would prove self-abasing. Yct 
thero is nothing morc undesirable than the impart- 
ation of that advise by which no one is benefited. 


65. 


Indigence and the miseries of life are unplcas- 
ant to endure, but the querulous and the ignorant 
only resent them and curse Nature for their ex- 
istence. The wise and the thoughtful only regard 
Nature ns just, and our punishments.at her hands 
quite as needful as they aro inevitable. The vir- 
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tuous man is scldom dissatisfied. His mind com- 
pels his spirit to repose in quiet. Пе allows noth- 
ing to disturb his equanimity. Піз reward is 
goodness; the practice of a worthy example, his 
only recompense. 


66. 


A wise man is always enabled to make a proper 
choice, as between right and wrong. По may 
love or distrust with reason, and ever securo a 
knowledge of justice without discomposure of 
mind. 


6T. 


Ile who makes Virtue practical in life, never 
yiclds to the committal of any act unbecoming a 
man, or contrary to the decisions of right reason. 


68. 


Попог and riches nro desirable. Nearly all 
men seek to possess them. But should we dis- 
cover that honor is impugned or overdone by the 
possession of wealth, or that riches lead us from 
the path of rectitudo, we should make it our duty 
to reservo oursclves from thoir influence, езро- 
cially wherein they tend to molest us in the pur- 


suit of well-doing, or hamper our happiness in 
life. 


69. 


Пе who taints his mischicvous habits with pride 
and conceit, and is neither frugal nor careful with 
his means, is seldom disposed for the study of 
wisdom. Sociablo familiarity with such persons 
is not to be commended. 
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10. 


Feel not aMicted because thou art not promoted 
to grandeur and public dignitics. It were better 
to grieve that (hou art lacking those virtues which 
might render thee worthy of being advanced. 


{ae 


The good man devotes his life to the practico of 
virtue; the bad man neglects its pursuit in his 
strugglo for wealth. The first cherishes a love 
for goodness, a'lmires wisdom, and contemplates 
the public welfare. The latter is absorbed with 
local and selfish cares, and thinks only concerning 
those matters which pertain to his selfish interests. 


(2 
V 
The good man no sooner observes a person of 
Wise inclinations than he endeavors to imitate his 
worthy example. 
18. 
When a good man observes a person of vicious 
habits, he wisely reflects concerning himself, with 
а view to the discovery and removal of any simi- 


lar defects which he may possess, and which he 
so much detests in others. 


74. 


Children are in duty bound to obey and serve, 
in all reasonableness, the requirements of their 
parents. Sometimes parents are sadly at fault. 
It із proper for children to acquaint them therc- 
with, but it should be douc with care and pru- 
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dence. Should the child mect with opposition or 
anger, he should exercise patience, delaying for a 
time his purpose, but should, when a good oppor- 
tunity offers, persist in his effort. Advice given 
to parents is frequently attended with unjust pun- 
ishments to the child. Resistance can only be 
justified in extreme cases. Usually wo should 
suffer without complaining. 


75. 


The wise man is always moderate in liis studies, 
also in his actions and conversation. IIe is often 
silent, but when it is necdful for him to be in 
haste, he makes it his purpose to speak or act with 
precipitancy and force. 


— 


T6. 


To properly understand tho character of a per- 
коп, we need to have association with them, and 
reflect upon their peculiarities. When I was 
young," says Confucius, ** Y imagined that all men 
were honest and sincere ; that their practical hab- 
its conformed to their utterances. But since I 
have grown to manhood, I behold things in another 
light. “I am satisfied that I was mistaken. I 
now listen to what men have to say, and place 
only that confidence therein, which, with proper 
reservation of mind, the subject seems to demand. 
І examine whether men's words conform to 
their nctiona, and refuse to content myself with 
external appearunces.“ 


TT. 


Parental imperfections should not debar children 
froim-privato or publie respect. If in congequonce 


Ў 
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of the commiltal of crimes or misdemeanor, а 
father should render himself incligible to office, or 
unworthy of human confidence, his conduct should 
ho no cause of disgraco to his children, neither 
should they be refused that society which their 
good manners justly entitle them to. If a son is 
born of poor parents, or is of obscure birth, it 
should be made no excuse for objections to his 
success; but, on the contrary, his ample qualifica- 
tion should secure him the same employment 
which would be conferred upon the rich. 


78. 


Poverty or imprisonment are preferable to tho 
most eminent offices of government, when they 
are conferred and managed by agents or rulers 
who are malicious, knavish or untrustworthy; and 
he who accepts them is most likely to confound 
personal blessings with selfish interest, and in the 
end is certain to regret his action, from disap- 
pointment and displeasure. 


19. 


Lhe path that leadeth to virtue is broad and 
secure, and it is our duty to relinquish no effort 
which would enable us to keep in its course. We 
should not complain of a want of strength, nor 
allege that difficulties discourage us, but deter- 
minatcly pursue tho object of our regard, in the 
face of all disheartening circumstances. 


80. 
It is not cnough to know virtue; it is neccs- 
sary to possess it. It is not suflicicnt to admiro 
it; it is necessary to practice it. 
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81. 


Пе who engages in persecution against a good 
inan, chooses war against tho best interests of com- 
munity, and derides his own character and happi- 
ness. 


89. 


Children should be in constant watchfulness over 
their own acts, and endeavor to avoid afflicting, 
offending, or displeasing, their parents; this 
thought should be constantly uppermost in their 
minds. 


838. 


As the most desirable health is endangered by 
living in a malarious atmosphere; во is our claim 
to godliness canceled by association with those 
who aro vicious and degraded. 


84. 


Sincerity and constancy of mind aro a sure 
guarantco to a reputation for worth and sobricty, 
and constantly add to our happiness, notwithstand- 

ing our severest trials and diſſiculties in life. 


85. 


Tho wise man always takes counscl, sometimes 
consulting even tho lenst-intelligent persons, when 
important affairs demand an immediate decision of 
judgment. When counsel is good, we should ac- 
cept it, although it should come from an unexpected 
and seemingly exceptionable sourco. 
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86. 


Vanity, hanghtiness, and pride, should always 
be avoided. While thou mayest claim that pru- 
dence and ability which the ancients possessed, 
still, if thou art not humble, frank, gencrous, con- 
siderate, and agreeable, thou art likely to bo 
looked upon as selfish and worldly, and contemned 
аз a person of sordid inclinations. 


8T. 


Consider what thou alrcady knowest; it is ben- 
chcial (o restore memory by a rehearsal of past 
experience. Wo arc прі to overlook our own do- 
fects, and deride others for imperfections which 
we neglect to observe in ourselves. ‘ 


88. 


Do nothing ungencrous, unkind, or unjust, al- 
though thou art competent to make thine acts ap- 
proved. Deccption may find security for a time, 
but never permanent justification. 


89. 


Engage no lasting fricndships with men, when 
their company would endanger your personal гер- 
utation, or their presenec become derisive of your 
sense of propricty. 


00. 


А. considerate man is Jikely to blush at his own 
faults, but is never averse to their correction. 
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91. 


All worthy aspiration 1s unaccompanicd by 
enyy, covetousness, or greed. 


92. 
Wouldst thou learn to die contentedly, learn 
thou first to live wisely. 


98. 
Give of thy superabundance to the poor. 


94. . 


Make frank acknowledgment of all benefits 
received, by the return of other benefits equally 
to be desired. 


95. 
When we make a conquest over our personal 
defects, we secure the most worthy victory in life. 


96. 


In doing something to make others happy, we 
are conce'ling life to be a joy worthy of our trust 
and confidence. 


9T. 


Jet us freely confess our faults and mistakes, 
and thus reserve oursclves to honor and sincerity. 


98. 


Let us watch diligently and not lose our better 
opportunities. If we fall behind in the pursuit of 
virtue, we may be longer in securing it, and our 
sufferings in life may be thereby augmented. 
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99. 


To justly regard those who wrong or injure you, 
without enter taining feelings of anger, hate, or re- 
venge, is indisputable evidence of the possession 
of worthy wisdom, and of n manifestation of the 
spirit of truc rcligion. 

100. : 


Do unto another what you would he should do 
unto you; and do not wnto another what you 
would not should be done unto you. Thou need. 
est only this law alone; it is the foundation and 
principle of all the rest. ERR 
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Soon to be Published. 


THE 


MASTEREON: 


^ 


Ileing a treatise on the Du-al-vi-lon of Nature, as 
presented in the external and spiritual relations 
of matter and mind. Р 


BY 


MARCENUS R. K. WRIGIIT. 


The abovo work is designed to present a new 
theory concorning the origin of all natural mani- 
festations, and a comprehensive explanation of 
spirit phenomena, It is written from an Interior 
stand-point of view, and will be supported by the 
best nids which science and philosophy can confer. 
It will bo issued in а series of 12mo volumes, at 
tho uniform prico of $1.50 cach. In tho “ Mas- 
tercon," naturo will be regarded as our ‘only 
hope,“ and wo shall mako it our duty to criticize 
those subjects and opinions which como within the 
sphere of our necdful consideration, with freedom 
and fearlessness, усё with candor and sincerity. 
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It is designed to investigate the subject of tho 
natural manifestations of the outward world, and 
their relations to an interior, active cause, and to 
demonstrate tho existenco of an Zn-tc-un sphero 
of life, fashioned in the elements of the aerial 
hights above us, in a manner to conform to prin- 
ciples substantially logical and scientific. It will 
also contain articles upon various subjecta, includ- 
ing tho IIuman Mind, Psychology, Clairvoyance, 
The Future Life, Tho Principle of Will, Spirit 
Communications, and a number of biographical 
sketches, whercin will bo given tho details of a 
most singular personal experience. 

Subscriptions to the Mastereon are solicited. 
All names received will be registered. A deduc- 
tion of 25 cents will be mado from the retail price 
upon cach volume sent to subscribers, who will 
recoive n circular as soon па tho first volumo is 
published. 


Address M. Л. К. WRIGIIT, 


AM itdlcville, Barry Co., Mc. 
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Psychophysical Chart of the Head. 
Ser OrrosirE PAGE. А? ту; 


portion of the head at the Icft of the dotted line has its 2 
onncctions principally with (he VISCERAL and front por- 


tions cí the system—that at the right, with the MUSCULAR and “у 


Е “, 
ortion. The front and top head connect with the thorax 


——— 2 


— 


7 


4 


er chest—the lower and side face, with the abdomen—the ao 


pack head, with the shoulders and upper spine—and the 
ead generally, commencing with the upper portion, con- 
vith the Dorsal, Lumbar, and Sacral Nerves, reaching from 
per lo the lower spine, in consecutive order. See p. 40 for 
ison the body. The point R (Renal) connects with the 
G (Gastric), with the stomach, Н (Hepatic), with the 
(Cardiac), with the heart, Р (Prepionic), with the lungs, 
afe V, with the general brain; I, region of Insanity; N, 
Поп 1 V, Vitalleing point, just back of the hard mastoid 
p B, rachlal Plexus; a, Amntiveness; 8, Self-estcein ; f 
ea (f and s should be a Jittle higher); the dagger (ф), 
псе; r, Keverence or Religion ; b, Benevolence; h, IIardi- 
he front star, and a Ше: farther back, Somnolence ог 
us Sleep 3 the back star, Animal Sleep; the feather end 
arrow, Impressibility. Between the back star and the 
ne їз the region of Coldness, on the end of the chin, 
Calorification, and Just each side of that, the region of 
tion.. Move with the arrow to strengthen} in phe op- 
rection to weaken. бее pp. 34 to 40, etc. 


«cerding to Act of Congress, In the year 1874, by E. D. BARBITT, 


in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, 
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COMMEND ATIONSs 


From the Scientific American" of April 25, 1874. 


Baosoirt's ЇЇкАТН Сирт. Price $r. New York: Published by Е. D. 
Babbitt, D. M., 232 Kast 230 St, N. Y. 


“A philosophy of cure, founded on the idea that healing elements are 
potent in ргарагпоп as they arc suhtle and refined, and weak in proportion ns 
they arc gross: that sunlight, cle tricity, and especially the still finer life 
forces, being subtle next to spirit itself, are the mo t potent to heal, while 
mine al substances, being from the coarsest department of Nature, are thc 
weakest and ] ast penetrating. ‘This con titutes the law of power. Ihe law 
of harinony їч stated to be a nicely balan ed contrast of elements. Magne 
tism, or the warm positive principle, and el tri ity, the cold negative prin- 
ciple, are stated to be the propclling prin iples of the universe, and these ara 
combined equally to bring About harm ny and health. Too much of the 
cold principle in the human system bring about chills, paralysis, and chronic 
discascs—ton much of the warm principle, fevers and inflammatory li ases. 
While sunlight, baths, food, clothing, the s ial relations, etc., are explained 
and commen dei, a strong maguciic hand is considered the most potent of all 
nstruments for charging a feeble system with a new Ife power, and for 
aqualizing ill balanced conditions. Dire tions are given for the practice ol 
manipulation, and the treatment for one hundred different discases, without 
drugs ; 

From the Hon, J. Af. Peebles, April 14, 1874. 


“Му Dear Friend Babbitt: Yours duly reccived, and the Health Guida 
also. I've glan ed it through опа like it immenscly. * God and good 
angels bless you." 


From Pomeroys Democrat, June 13, 1874. 


"The Irate Guipe, by E. D. Rabbitt, D.M., is a valuable addition to 
the Health Reform literature of the day. It not only presents in a c mpact, 
readable style the best current information on matters of Health, dict, cic., 
but brings up for consideration and dis ussion a great deal that is new—a 
great deal that has not appeared in Пуріспіс or Medical publicauons." 


From Ifenry C. Houghton, жй ү in М. У. Medical College for 
"omen. 

“Т. D. Babbitt, D. M.—Denr Sir:—I have been much interested in the 
Health Guide. It has been written, Every experience in advance of us is a 
mystery until we attain unto it? Ilencé magnetism will continue to be rum- 
manly disposed of by the routinist with the sneer, ‘ Pooh | mystery ! mystery !' 
hose who are prepared by their own experience or observation to appreciate 
the merits of Animal Magnetism will thank you for this succinct statement of 
principled.” 


Pleasant notices of the Guide have appeared in the “N. Y. Graphic," 
“t Christian Union" '* Golden Age,” Hainer of Light," and various 
othe: journals, 1 have room, however, for merely tha following 


MISOEBLLANILOUS EXPRESSIONS. 


“A most valnable work, worth several times its price.“ — Ant, . 
Dutch, II. B. (New York). 
\ 


a » noces e ecc 


А уап, 


THE LIFE-FOUNTAIN. 


BEING AN ANSWER TO 


DR. BROWN-SEQUARD’S 
LECTURES ON NERVE FORCE. 


TRE MAGNETIC THEORY DEFENDED, 


AND A DETTER PHILOSOPHY OF CURE EXPLAINED. 


By E. D. BABBITT, D.M, 
Aathor of the ''Menlth Coide,” 


INCLUDING ALSO 
Numerous Quotations from 
"Ваиз Wealth Guide," embracing 
Tho Subjects of Food, Sleep, Clothing, Baths, 
Rules for Magnetizing, Rules for the 
Family, Courtship, Marriage, &c. 


(Tbe pares fram the“ 11c21th Guide” are set In exactly as they oc- 
caf а that book, hence the fick of connection in two or three placcs.] 


= There is but one temple in tho world, and that Is tha hady of 
min. Nothing ls h lier than this high fonn. . . . We touch Heaven 
when we lay our hands оп а human body.“ —NovALIS, 

r Mens agitat molein."— Vinci 


NEW YORK: 
PUBLISITED BY E. D. BABBITT, Ю.М, 


No. 332 Bast TwreNTY-TnIRD Strat 


Mice, nt pald, эзе for ane сопу; $: far s coplea: $5 for 30 copies; 
(Ob bes lot %% ез lY'orelgn counttics pay simply thelr own post- 
èm The work «Intended ns a CAMPAIGN. document to arouse people 
$e % рма e of this great health reform, hence the low prices 
ratte tho ph nthr uc to buy and disseminate among their 
t'ma The covets bolt of Bristol Curd Board, are very durable ns 
ws) we kim! nmn, 
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What a vast amount of work you have put into it, and so much thought | 
You deserve ta reap a golden reward."—Sara B. Chase, M.D., Cleve- 
land, OJ. (Popular Lecturer on Sanitary Science). 

" ( regard the bank as of more value than all the old school medical books 
ever pulilhisheid. Z. Af. Milliken (D. Al.]. 

" [ regard. your Health Guide as heing the key that will unlock the portals 
ofthe science of life, and shall do all I can to introduce it to the world.“ 
J. A. Mendenhall D. A.)]. 

he best book on health [ ever sau- would not take $$ and go without 
it.“ — J. A. Den ФА (Lowell, Ala.). 

+ “The ' Health Guide’ forms the basis of a new and better science of Life 
and Health." — Vn rren S. Bartan (Po t and Author). 

The people everywhere who are blindly experimenting with drugs would 
do well to cansult your ‘Health Guide,’ and learn a better way of tr ati ig and 
curing the many maladies that scem to be s^ inseparably can e tcd. with 
human existence.“ — Уоли Cowan, . D., М. Y. (Author of ' Science of a 
New Life “]. ә 


Sent postpaid to all quarters far @з by the Author and Publisher, Е. D. 
BannirT, D.M., 33a EAST 230 St, N. Y. 


PSYOHOMIZED PAPER. 


The Psychomized Acidulated, and occasionally the Alkaline Paper, have 

een sent to a considerable number of persons, nearly all of whom have felt 
some favorable effects. Several have received very decided advantages, but 
I can quote the words of one only here : 

Ari В, 1874.—1 tried your paper. I think it does me good. I'm offfora 
fen-mile tramp.” 

“ April q.—1lad nice tramp yesterday in fine order. Your paper has cured 
n most distressing dyspepsia. 1 could barely walk ta the postoffce to get 
your paper. At 7 Р.М. I had the paper on me. At midnight my digestive 
powers were «o intensified, stamach sa emptied, and my wh le system so 
animated that I removed the paper, hut e uſd not sleep until I took some (оаа 
to calm the cravings of what seemed to be a natural demand. 1 had fasted 
two days, unable to digest three mouthfits. Send me ns much as you can 
sparc for the enclosed."—Wat. II. Lamuvin, Coatesville, Chester Co., Ра, 


TREATMENT OF THE SIOK AT A DISTANOE. 


Write briefly and ta the point any special diseases that you may have. and 
also answer the following questions :— Vhat it your age, weight, height, 
color of hair, eves aud skin? Ave you marriedor single? sit generally 
warn or cold он your back-neck aud back-head, on your front-hcad, on 
your lower spine, aver the pit af stamach, over the bowels, over the womb, 
at your extremities, or in front of the ears] Is it fainful to press over 
the stomach, cover the bowels, over the womb, aver the spine, over the liver} 
Hane you practiced sexual abuse, or the use of liquor, tobacco, or other 
s£imulus Р What is your principal food? What your habits of life? Are 
you costier ar Гоп free? Js menstruation profuse or not active enough Р 
fave you mental troubles? What school of medicine have уои patron- 
^h b State yaur leading syinptoms freely, as your letter will be kept 

ravnte, 

a 

Terms for directions as to the method of treatment, together with Twa 
Dollars worth а psychomized alkaline or acidulated paper, as may ba 
needed, $2. Address E. D. Bavaitr, D. M., 23a. East 23D Sr., N. Y. 


VITAL MAGNETISM. 


Da. Парме Spauann, of New York, delivered a course of six 
йез езге the Lowell Institute of Boston, commencing Feb- 
кану 25, 50d chosing March 18,1874. I avail myself of these lec- 
tered ae героі by the New-York Tribune, Irom thé Doctor's 
buf делот in the medical world, these lectures must have 
ri gebe taflsence, If their philosophy is correct, their influ- 
„ wilt tee doubly good ; Gut if incorrect, especially bad. 

home mi deem me rash in stating that I consider not 
hi Ih, Ноев Suat l. but the great body of medical men 
geseially, as being fundamentally and widely in error in their 
whole theory of the nervous and life forces. “The cause of this 
le, T think, excellently e ue hy the Doctor hin self at the begin- 
a ng of his cours. "DL have no doubt,” he says,“ that persons 
who have not at all engaged in the medical pro e$sion could do 
mire, perhaps, than physicians in regard to discovering certain 
of tlie peculiarities of nervous force, Physicians, unfortunately 
~f speak of myself as well as of others—are biased, Their 
b ая prevents progress.“ x 

‘These words are full of wisdom, and а blessed thing would 
ft be If those to whom are committed the health and happiness 
o millions would look nruund and sec if there arc not new and 
better ways of reaching the sources of power in the human 
system, and, if possible, get out of the old ruts which have led 
them into so much trouble and failure, Vast learning has been 
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devoted to the subjects of analomy, surgery, and the coarscr 
agencics of chemistry in connection with human ailments, but 
those exquisite and mighty forces which form the connecting 
link between the soul and body, and are the very sources of 
power through which all functions and all lower forces are con- 
trolled, have thus far been almost ignored. Physicians, from 
the very first, have denied that there is anything in the so-called 
animal magnetism, and, to be consistent, there is a great tempta- 
tion to keep on denying it, even when the absurdities that first 
attended its introduction have been mainly done away with. 
Notice how anxious Dr. Brown-Séquard is to deny the exist- 
ence of this farce. “ The great question," he says, “is whether 
the boundaries of the nervous system arc also the boundaries in 
health of the nervous force. Jn other words, can the nervous 
force spring er of the nervous system to produce some action? 
As regards this, (here are no facts fo prove it, You can casily 
understand (hat tf Lam right, this ts a death-blow to what is 
called animal magnetism” The italics are mine. In this quota- 
tion I understand him to assert that this nervous force cannot 
spring beyond the nervous system—cannot act outside of the 
nerves; consequently there is no such fluid as has been termed 
animal magnetism, which is popularly supposed to be communi- 
cable to other systems and to radiate in various directions. In 
the following language, howcver, given in the same brcath, hc 
virtually contradicts the above, by signifying that this vague 
something, which he calls nervous force. ca» manifest itself 
extemally, though in a somewhat modified form. “ There is no 
question, however, that nervous force can manifest itself outside 
of the boundaries of the nervous system; but it manifests itself 
often after having been transformed into another ſorce. Tt is 
well known Lhat nervous furce is transformed into motor force.” 
This is as much as to say that the nervous system, in the move- 
ment of its outward-going forces, changes them into motor forces 
after they get beyond the nerves themselves. Pray, what were 
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they but motor forces before they left their nervous channels? 
Du they not wicia the motor nerves, and through them the 
whole muscular system? If this kills animal magnetism, it cer- 
tainly does not kill it voy dead, his own words being the proof. 

But, in order to finish up the existence of this troublesome 
magnetism, he uses the following langunge : 


" You all know what mesmerizers have tried to establish. 
Y ou all know what persons believing in animal magnetism pro- 
feas and declare. You have heard of what is called the ‘od 
force ;' and you have heard of a peculiar process which origin- 
ated in New England, and which we know under the name 
of l'eckin's Tractors. All these views that I have mentioned 
have а ground in nature, and I may say there is hardly any folly 
in mankind of any importance that has not some ground, some 
degree of truth. Nut though there may he some ground for it, 
there may not be enough to establish the truth of a certain view. 
^ he ground here is simply that the Лотос of imagination on the 
bealy le Immense, and that what is done by persons in a state 
of what is called mesmerism, or in any of the instances that I 
have inentloned which is apparently due to these odd forces— 
thee tine li has two d's—is duc to the imagination of the person 
waster these influences.” 


That ls the oll story. Imagination, or one's own belicf, is 
the ahort way of petting rid of all these troublesome phenomena. 
Mont af our physicians swing in the same groove and follow the 
юте blas ant bias prevents progress,” nobly said our Doctor. 
fre Joka Hushe Bennett, Professor in the University of Edin- 
Мг. espa: " DL have made numerous experiments, with the aid 
cd theue wha belle ve In Animal Magnetism, all of which have only 
comisent me that no such principle exists, and that all the 
рса оа teally eccasioned depend on suggestive ideas com- 
тепме to the person affected” Пе then росѕ on to show 
bae the miat controls the bly through the will power, through 
aitention 10 one part of the hady, ete., causing swellings сусп 
іо occur al places where the thoughts dwell most, eic. Dr. 
Weald, of Manchester, has greatly relieved these gentlemen hy 
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showing the powcr of imagination over the body, and then giv- 
ing thc name //y/uolisn to it. This shirks the odium of the 
word magnetisin. I have quoted the above to show the absurd 
theories that very learned men sometimes adopt when they get 
into a pretty decp groove. They could surmount small grooves 
and think with a considerable independence, but a deep groove 
enslaves ст. Look at the logic of the foregoing. The mind, 
the will power, or the imagination wields the bodily forces, 
therefore vital magnetism has nothing to do, has no existence! 
But how docs the mind do this—through what instrument, what 
medium? Everything in the universe must have some instru- 
ment to work with or some metlium to work through. Suppose 
you were ѕсп пр а telegram from New York to St. Louis. A 
man comes in and sees you working the instrument, and de- 
clarcs you arc striking St. Louis with your hands. 

" No," you remark ; "I am sending a force through the 
medium of clectricity, and my hand is only the motive power. 
Were it nol for some subtle medium, I could not produce any 
impression there.“ 

"It's your hand!“ exclaims your antagonist. “ Without 
your hand nothing could be done, and that is a triumphant 
proof that there is no such thing as elcctricity in the transac- 
tion.” 

On a hot summer day a man falls dead in the street. We 
will suppose Dr. Drown-Sequard to be present. IIe declares iC 
to be a case of sun-stroke. 

" How can it be a case of sun-stroke ?“ says a bystander. 
‘The sun is millions. of miles distant, and how can it come 
down to the carth nifd strike a man?“ 

" But it docs so nevertheless, although in some mysterious 
way which. we cannot explain.“ 

But,” resumes the companion, “ if the sun really caused his 
death, it must have been by rousing to action some subtle cther, 
whose undulations flowed in upon his brain so powerfully as to 
produce congestion.” 


т 
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" Impossible !” says Dr. Brown-Séquard ; “ І deny the ex- 
istence of any such ether. It comes wholly from the power of 
the sun." 

This kind of reasoning is exactly equivalent to the method 
of declaring there is no such thing as vital magnetism because 
the mind or will power affects the body. How does the mind 
produce this effect excepting through some subtle fluid which tt 
communicates to алу part il pleases? The brain, under the con- 
trol of spirit, is the telegrapher, the nerves аге the wires of com- 
munication, but is there no such thing as a fluid to send along 
these wires? Then all analogics fail. But to see how casily 
our dignitaries of the medical profession are satisfied by saying 
imagination or belief does it, and all this without any proper 
connection of cause and eſſect, on some mysterious, half-miracu- 
lous plan, would be really quite amusing if it were not so dis- 
attrous to poor suffering humanity. They seem to think the 
mind. works in the same way that some people think Deity 
docs, without law or order, making something out of nothing, 
cunttaty to all process of evolution and natural growth. 

“There is, I repeat,“ continues Dr. Brown-Séquard, " no 
furce in our system other than mere nerve force for the trans- 
mil sions that may come from the brain as the scat of the imagi- 
na ion, the scat of emotion, and the seat of the will." A little 
latther on he says: “ Nerve force is produced, as you know, 
ihr ih blood, [t is a chemical force which is transfurmed 
there into nerve force.” 

Bat what Is this nerve force as used by the learned Doctor? 
Evidently not a fluid, or he would be willing to call it animal 
magnetiem, hut vine mysterious power which vilirates along 
the aerves. Bue if not а fluid. how can it be thus sent from cell 
to cell through the whole nervous structure, and finally burst 
outside ol the nerve channels and turn into motor force, as he 
calla it? 1f the nerve cells were a series of clastic balls which 
are contiguous, so thal when а power should be communicated 
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to the first it would reach the whole by impact, then it would 
be obvious ns to how they might all be affected when in. con- 
nection, * Put they are not mare up of clastic balls or clastic 
cells, but rather of a fatty inclastic substance to a great extent, 
combined also with some fibrous matter. But supposing these 
cells were clastic, how could the mind give au impulse to the 
first cell, gross matter as it is, without using some subtle essences 
ns intermediate between its own exquisite forces and the coarse 
material elements to be affected? Are not all of the mightiest 
forces of the universe gascous and fluidie, and powerfut in pro- 
portion as they are subtle and refined? Thus air is finer and 
more powerful than water, being able to sweep the ocean into 
spray; steam is finer and mightier than air, and can split the 
carth asunder іп the form of carthquakes ; the electrical and 
magnetic cthers, that All all space, control worlds, and are far 
morc subtle than steam; and the still more exquisite elements 
that are the direct handmaid of spirit, on the same principle 
must be even more potent, and on the same principle also must 
be (luidic. ‘Thus we sce that the greatest of all potencies arc 
refined and fluidic. Ното almost irresistible then ts the conclusion 
that the force that wields the nerves, aud through them the blood 
and muscles, ts itself a fluid, This is often denied. A learned 
gentleman, in discussing the subject with me a short time since, 
declared that electricity, light, magnetism, ctc., were no sub- 
stances whatever, but simply forces and undulations.” 

“ Undulations of what?" I remarked. "low can there be 
undulations without something (о undulate?“ 

Can something come from nothing? Ex nihilo, nihil fit. 
Undulations are penctrating. and, as a general nile, swift in 
proportion ns they nre fine. In such a coarse fluid as water, 
undulations are very slow, In air they arc swifter, but give the 
eſſect of sound even when moving at the rate of less than twenty 
п second. ‘Whe sounds become piercing in proportion as these 
undulations become small and rapid, until some cars can hear 
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tones (hat are so shrill as lo require over 30,000 waves a sccond 
When we reach an incomparably more subtle clement, the un- 
dulations become so fine and swift as to be perfectly inconcciv- 
able, aud give the effect which we call mineral magnetism, When 
they become still finer,so that hundreds of trillions of them 
pass а given point in a second, moving at the rate of 186,000 
miles in the same time, we have the сесі of light. Commencing 
with red, the coarsest of the seven colors revealed by the spec- 
trum, unul we reach waves so small as to form violet, we 
have arrived at the highest scope of the ordinary eye, and a 
new ocfive of invisible rays begins, which from their fineness 
amd great chemical power are called actinic. These higher 
glories of color may be seen by those who can retire from the 
coarse outward vision until they come into rapport with their 
finer spiritual forces which penetrate and reveal a higher uni- 
verse. Such as can do this, and there are many, have a right to 
be called clairvoyants or clear-secrs, But there is an exquisite 
pinde of soul-atmosphere, higher, finer, swifter, and mighticr 
than any of these. But now you say I am leaving the known 
for the unknown. Not at all. We know it to be finer and 
swifter, hecause it is more penetrating. Electricity cannot pen- 
ctrate glass, or clothing, or many other substances. Light can- 
not penetrate that which is black, or which is opaque, but this 
higher soul force can penetrate all known substances, and fire 
up dormant human systems even at great distances, as I shall 
prove hereafter. ‘There arc, of course, many grades of fineness 
In the ruling fluids of the human system. The nervaura, so 
often called nerve-force, is comparatively a very coarse element, 
a kind of animal maguetiem sure enough, and yet it is the finest 
(force, cacepling the mind itself, that Dr, Brown-Séquard seems 
to be acquainted with. It should be remembered that these life- 
fluld« are greatly modified hy the medium or part of the system 
through which they pass, and by cach other, and that the lower 
nervaura can be grently controlled and vivified by the higher 
and finer forces under the direction of the will. 
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ITaving thus far treated the subject negatively, and shown 
the absurdity of some of the arguments which learned doctors 
use to disprove the existence of vital magnetism, I will now pro- 
cecd— 

I. Jo give positive facts as proof of the existence and gen- 
eral chaiacter of Vital Magnetism, 

ll. ‘To show that this magnctism works at times in har- 
mony with one’s imagination and volition, while at other 
times it works entirely against them and overcomes them. 

III. То show that many of the most important laws of 
human life can be explained and understood only оп the mag- 
netic theary, 

IV. To show how diseases can be cured and health estab- 
lished far more powerfully by the proper wiclding of these mag- 
netic forces than by any other methods. 

V. To give a few general rules for their control, and for 
the cure of disease by their aid; and 

VI. To give a few bricf directions for acquiring magnetic 
power, 


I, With reference to the existence and character of Vital 
Magnetism we must judge from its effects, the only possible 
method of gaining the knowledge of anything whatever. 

I. Jaton Reichenbach proved һу exhaustive experiments 
that all objects emit an odylic or magnetic emanation, as the mag: 
net would be affected by them, and persons whom he called 
scnsitives would not only fcel but sce these emanations, He 
gives an account of some persons who could fecl the influence 
of others hundreds of yards distant. In America, where the 
finer liſe- ſorces have been experimented upon and understood 
morc extensively than. elsewhere, this Aner radiation has often 
been thrown a great number of miles, as I shall have occasion 
to mention Iercafter, 

2. The science of Psychomelry, discovered in 1841, by Dr. 
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Joseph R. Buchanan, now of the Bastan University, is founded 
un the fact of these maꝑpnetie and electrice radiations from all 
llc, by means of which the sensitive can ſeel and tell their 
character, Thus the psychomceter can take a letter, and any 
thine shee li has been wrltten enn tell the qualities of the 
гист De Muchanan, while lecturing before the New-York 
Phe etel u College. in December, 1373, had pieces of paper 
ties ated with the tincture of Пасіка and tightly enclosed in 
ev. зо that no one could know what it was, in order to 
dà away with the pet theory that imagination docs everything. 
{чу at first felt strange feelings in their arms, then in their 
ends; two went to sleep and had to be awakened, and about 
мое of those holding the paper felt morc or less of the 
symptoms which this article would have caused if taken into 
the stomach, This experiment I witnessed as I have many 
others of л similar kind. Thousands of persons can feel the 
condition of others by this magnetic efflux, and can diagnose 
their diseases with great exactness, especially as human beings 
throw off a finer and more penctrating emanation than inani- 
mate objects. A Mr. P. B. Sibley, of Seneca, Mo., has just 
written me as follows: 


“Within the last two ycars I have discovered that I possess 
а negative electrical condition of body which is developing 
rapidly, and by means of which I can feel the attractions or 
repulsions of all objects. І can feel the attraction of mincral 
veins thousands of fect benenth the surface, and can measure 


thelr depth approximately, and tell one mineral from another 
unerringly.“ 


3. This life-aura or zocther or vital magnetism is conductible, 
Thousands of facts could be adduced in proof of this. I quote 


the following from a lecture of Dr. Buchanan, delivered in 
Boston : 


“The transmissibility of disease is universally recognized. 
The proposition added by my discoveries is that Aea/th ts as 
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contagious as disease, and the nura of Physiological action is ns 
‘transmissible as that of the pathological, .. . Ihe transmission 
of influence from one to another through conducting media was 
maile the subject of a series of experiments іп 1842, in the lab- 
oratory of Dr. David Owen, which was mentioned in a pub- 
lished letter by his brother, Robert Dale Owen, in the following 
language:... Of upwards of one hundred inorganic bodies, 
all were more or less capable of transmitting the nervous in- 
Писпсе ; but of these, metals and muscular tissue conducted 
best, and the latter with more rapidity than metal, while horn, 
bone, whalebone, tortnise-shell, beeswax, feathers, and silk, but 
especially horn, appeared to be non-conductors. l'erhaps оп that 
account, hair is the most suitable covering for the head—the 
central region of nervous action.” 


Dr. Ruchanan continues as follows: 


"A person of the highest impressibilities is able, in touching 
the different regions of phe brain, to ſeel and describe the ex- 
act influence and character of each organ. Mr. Charles Inman, 
brother of the distinguished artist Inman of New York, was 
taught in my office to make such examinations, and could de- 
scrihe with the most delicate accuracy the action of every organ 
‘of the brain in any one who was examined. Не was my prin- 
cipal psychometer in making those investigations, which gave 
me a complete and minute map of cerebral organology. In 
making the most minute surveys of each convolution and its 
subdivisions he used a metallic rod, generally a pencil-case, as 
the conducting medium to receive the influence from the minute 
spaccs to which it was applicd, and thus perfect the most minute 
analysis.“ 


4. The magnetic or spiritual emanations can be secu by mul- 
titudes of people who have an especially sensitive development, 
Reichenbach's sensitives distinguished numerous colors emanat- 
ing from various objects, and every clairvoyant can bear testi- 
mony to the same fact. I have often with closed eyes, when in 
a peculiar and very quiet state, seen fountains of most exquis- 
itely heautiful colors flawing to and from me. Many can sec 
these wilh open eyes, and have seen them from their childhood, 
being in the habit of telling character thereby. Persons of high 
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moral and intellectual character have far more brilliant radin- 
tions than those of low animal appetites, On the top of the 
head, in the region described as the moral and spiritual, the 
emanations arc a brilliant yellow, approaching a dazzling white- 
ness in persons of noble character. On the front or intellectual 
region they are blue, while at the base of the brain, in the affec- 
tional region they are red. Those of low animal propensitics 
have the red clouded andl almost black. Those of violent and 
Ill- balanced impulses send forth fitful flashes of color, which 
show that their life-forces move discordantly, and explain why 
li is that discase and misery are their lat. The fluids emanat- 
lng foun the cerebellum are far more sluggish, coarse, and weak 
than those feom the higher and front portions, and may be called 
mowed, ar the moro especial nerve-foree which constitutes the 
citxulatlag element of the nerves, just as blood is the circulat- 
le element of the arteries and veins... The higher emanation” 
al the cereluum, especially the front and upper portion, may be 
controlled by the volition, nnd be made to greatly influence the 
rest of the system by controlling the nervaura of which the ful- 
ctum and controlling centre seems to be the medulla oblongata. 
* The higher powers," says Dr. Buchanan, “ in consequence of 
thelr subtlety, radiate their influence instantancously, like light, to 
inmense distances, The inferior powers, like caloric and clec- 
tricity, radiate with less power, and depend more upon con- 
duction." This higher soul-aura, which may very properly be 
termed fsychaum, constituting the great powcr of man over 
man, and of the mind over the body, scems to be totally ignorcd 
hy Dr. Brown-Séquard and by medical scientists generally. 
'i hey are too easily contented with the tangible and the visible, 
while the truth is, all power in the universe, all causes, all the 
safest remedies, lie with the invisible, the intangible, and the 
spiritual, Nothing but effects, and the lower grade of cífects at 
that, belong to ponderable elements. Of this penetrating psy- 
chaura and its action at long distances, I shall speak more here- 
after. 
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If. Smagination and other mental facultics may greatly con- 
trel the magnetic forces, but in thcir turn may be controlled by 
them, 

1, I have often thrown electric shocks from my brain to my 
fect and induced perspiration by my will-power. This flow of 
vital electricity vivifies and attracts the blood to the part desired, 
and so cqualizes and strengthens the system. Without this 
fine soul-clement to fire up the system, the blood would soon 
turn into clot, as it always docs when it has been drawn off 
and left long enough for the life-aura to escape. Some can 
induce headache at will, by throwing their attention and thus 
their vital aura and blood to their front and upper head, and 
one of the best ways to induce sleep and animate the physical 
powers is lo throw thc cyes and thoughts upward and back 
towards the back head, which vitalizes the system, The cyes and 
vocal argans cmit a strong magnetic aura, and aided by the 
volition this aura can be thrown from any part of the system, 
especially from the hands. 

2. While faith in the magnetist, as in all other healers, will 
often aid in the cure of discase, yet so penetrating and power- 
ful is the agency used that persons are often healed when de- 
nouncing it, or when they are totally unconscious of what is 
being donc, until it is over., Babes are often curcd, sometimes 
without being touched, and will stop all crying and show signs 
of jay. low much imagination in such a case? An old gen- 
tleman once walked ten minules with me, when he turned sud- 
denly around exclaiming, " What have you done to me? All 
my pains have gone since I have been walking with you.” I 
told him I presumed he had taken some magnetism from me, as 
I felt somewhat more negative than before. At another time, I 
cured a lady's arm of rheumatism in about two minutes, at the 
very moment when she was calling magnetism a humbug. Two 
months afterwards she met me nnd said,“ Magnetism is not а 
humbug, for my arm has been well ever since you touched it.” 


à 
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Ry faith hul no part Їп her case, Dr. Wilbur, of Chicago, 
элф t ysae!f went Мио a room together once, and in а few mo- 
maats vos lady was nasleep without our touching her, aud 
bit kat to leave to keep from being overpowercd, although 
cog theeghts were concentrated on п suffering patient entirely 
t (unte fim either of them. D speak of my own experience 
Ae iv Be so Мут my mind, Many others have had a more 
(eai able experience, I could speak of several cures which 
deve been performed aten great distance from the operator. 
{ме nese 1 will speak of ax an overwhelming answer to the idea 
thot lmaglnstlan had anything to do with it. 


“While healing in Syracuse, New York," says Dr: J. R. 
„ion, “a stranger who had just been cured asked mc if I 
Iten to. Fulton, New York, and cure his wife, who had 
lexa bol ridden for over three years, and unable to sit up dur- 
beg tbat time. I tobl him ! could cure her without sceing her 
а. well аз to go there; and taking his right hand, I said: 
“Keep your thought upon your wife; I will give her a shock 
[ле an electric battery, and with it her disease will instantly 
baee, The will arise perfectly well.. .. This was on Tues- 
dc. 1 beetared lu Oswego the next Sunday, when Mrs. Rowley 
$,4«01e in the audience, nud came upon the platform and re- 
hited the wonder of her eure; said she had never heard of 
dealing at a distance before; that she received а powerful 
k, and felt that she was cured.” 


As confirmatory of this, a lady physician of Ithaca, New 
Y och, has lately written me that she was present at the meeting 
la Oswego, and heard. Mrs, Rowlcy's report, which she could 
tatiy bellese, as Dr, Newton had wrought an equally remark- 
e! '« ture un herself. Many similar cases from others as well 
Os himself cnuld Le adduced, 

X Maliltulcs of cases of influence contrary to any knowl- 
@ £9 ot telle of the one Influenced could he given. Lately, I 
$1 0 a German fsmlly of accomplished musicians who gave con- 
certs One of the gentlemen, possessing a strong will-powcr 
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Surely faith had no part in her case. Dr. Wilbur, of Chicago, 
and myself went into a room together once, and in а few mo- 
ments one lady was asleep without our touching her, and 
another had to leave to keep from being overpowered, although 
our thoughts were concentrated on a suffering patient entirely 
separate from either of them. I speak of my own experience 
as it is so vividly in my mind. Many others have had a more 
remarkable experience. I could speak of several cures which 
have been performed at-a great distance from the operator. 
One case I will speak of as un overwhelming answer to the idea 
that imagination had anythinp to do with it. 


“While healing in Syracuse, New York,” says Dr. J. К. 
Newton, "a stranger who had just been cured asked me if I 
would go to Fulton, New York, and cure his wife, who had 
been bed-ridden for over three years, and-unable to sit up dar- 
ing that time. I told him I could?cure her without seeing her 
as well as to go there; and taking his right hand, I said: 
‘Keep your thought upon your wife; I will give her a shock 
like an electric battery, and with it her disease will instantly 
leave. She will arise perfectly well.. . . This was on Tues- 
day. I lectnred in Oswego the next Sunday, when Mrs. Rowley 
appeared in the audience, and came upon the platform and re- 
lated the wonder of. her cure; said she had never heard of 
healing st a distance .before ; ас һе received a powerful 
shock, and felt that she was cured.” 


As confirmatory of this, а lady-physician of thaca, New 
Vork, ims lately written me hat she-wes present at the eeting 
in jand heard Mrs.-Rowley's report, which she could 
easily believe, as Dr. Newton bad wrought an equally remark- 
able cure on herself. Many similar cases from оет: as well 
us himself conld be adduced. qum 

3. Multitndes of cases of-influence.contrary.to any knowl- 
edge or belief of the one influenced could be given. Lately, I 
met а German family of accomplished musicians who gave con- 
certs. One of the gentlemen, possessing a strong will-power 
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nud л fine magnetic presehce, says he has often caused a person 
(о stop and tuin around, ala distance of forly yards in front of 
him, while his sister once stood at a distance from an orchestra 
which was rchearsing, and by her strong will-power threw them 
into confusion and caused them to make ludicrous mistakes, Sev- 
eral others have told me they could use their will- power silently 
while well and magnetically strong, and cause people to do as they 
wished without uttering a word. When they became feeble 
and demagnctized, this power would leave them. І will quote 
an account given by Mr. J. 17. Mendenhall, in the Religio-Philo- 
sophical Journal of March 7th,-1874, of an experience while he 
was a magnetist : “I was sitting alone in my father's house, 
outside of which, some four to six rods distant, was n young 
man pethaps some twenty years of age, who was standing upon 
and chopping a large log for firewood. I thought to try my 
magnetic powers and make him go into a magnetic sleep if 
possible, by concentrating my will upon him. Without his 
knowledge of my being present on the premises, I began the 
mental process, which resulted in his yiclding to my power, 
his movements with the nxc fitting themselves regularly and 
gradually to the motions of my mind, or will, until he ceased 
chopping with the axe uplifted, having no power within him- 
selſ to bring it down; On approaching, I found him magneti 
cally asleep, subject to the further demands of my will.” 

This brings me to the next gencral heading. 

III. I propose now to show that in the mysterious phenom- 
ena already alluded (д, as well as in many af the most important 
laws of life, the theory of a magnetic life-fluid alone can explain 
them, 

1. There eem to бе t0. styles of this subtle ctherinm, or at 
least teo hws df mation iehirh rule everywhere, one of which 
gives the effect of heat and the other that of cold. The warm, 
positive Plinciple which has been termed fire, or when in a 
more refined farm magnetism, ar when still morc refined and 
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репеатер, vital maguetlam, is the element oT sepulsion, and 
ртеЧотінагее in the acids, When this clement prevails too 
ranch in the human system, fevers and inflammatory discase 
will prevall, Ihe cold, negative principle, the clement of а! 
(rection, which exists In its crude form in icc or cold water, 
appears In a more subtle and potent form in efectricity, and in a 
и superior form in vital electricity. It predominates in the 
alkalles. When this vital electricity prevails too much, it 
lringa а tendency to chills, paralysis, and chronic discases. 
The equal or nearly equat combination of these two laws of 
paer, la necessary to health and harmony іп both the animate 
aud Inanimate world. 

2 Every human being combines both vital magnetism and 
vital electeichty, which constitute. the life-aura, This is the 
connecting link between the soul and body, the medium through 
which the mind thinks in connection with the brain, and the 
vivlfylng principle of both the voluntary and involuntary forces. 

[ Лече nre not mere assertions, but facts founded on clair- 
voyant eliservations and on experiment. 

3. If any enc thinks there is no real clairvoyance, as Dr. 
Mown Sequard seems to think, he is evidently unacquainted 
whh the imultitudinous facts of this subject, and also unacquainted 
with the laws of the finc liſe-ſorres. ITow can we sce with the 
ns'ural eye? Through the medium of light. Wow is it we 
сап эсс right through such substances as glass and water and 
aie? Because the vibrations of light interpenetrate them. 
Now suppose that at certain limes we can get aur brains 
charped and in rapport with a finer light than that of the out- 
wa3td мо, à kind of light so fine that it can interpenctrate all 
dub. andes, then what shall hinder us fiom seeing through all 
substances? The actinic rays of light are too fine for our com- 
mon outward vislon to perceive nt all, just as there are octaves 
of suunil toa refined for our coarse outward car; but is it to be 
supposed that the Crentor perpetrated such a mockery as tc 
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produce the very highest glorics of sight and sound, and then 


give us no faculties for perceiving them? I have по room here 


to quote the thousand facts that could be brought up to prove 
the existence of these powers. The world has probably never 
instituted so exhaustive a scrics of experiments as were carricd 
out by the committee of the French Academy from 1826 to 1831, 
when they decided in favor both of animal magnetism and 
clairvoyance. 

4. On the old plan which ignores the vital aura, it is ulterly 
impossible to answer rationally a great many questions that are 
constantly occurring, 

5. Thus, дото ts the contraction and expansion of the muscles 
brought about? Мох do the motor nerves exert such power? 
Dr. Brown-Séquard says the nerve-force can cause а vibra- 
tion of the nerves. But what has mere vibration of nerves to 
do with muscular contraction? Cold is the element of con- 
traction, as heat is of expansion. Now suppose the mind aided 
by positive and negative poles of the body, when wishing to con- 
tract the muscles and move an arm, should shoot out the subtle 
electrical fluid which is the cold negative clement, or the mag- 
netic fluid when it wishes to relax the muscles again. Is it not 
evident that such causes are adapted to the cffects ? 

6. Dr. Broren- Siguard shaws that there is greater vitality in 
America than in Europe. Why? The Europeans are morc 
fleshy and their muscles harder, The greatest strength does 
not come from the hardest muscles as is popularly supposed, 
but also from the activity of the soul-forces, the vital aura which 
fires up the body with strength and life. On the same principle 
woman lives longer than man, as statistics show, and must have 
more vitality in spite of all her weaknesses. 

7. Why do many wealthy persons have the absurd passion of 
Aleplomania? 11/Лу do some have an irresistible impulse at 
Hines to kill and destroy, or possess any other insane impulse? Dr 
Hammond, lecturing before a body of eminent New York phy 
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alclane д short time sinec, showed that a certain gentleman 
threw oll of vitriol on several ladies! dresses without any possi- 
ble melIve, and then paid for them afterward. Why couldn't 
he gira ne philosophy of this strange conduct, and suggest 
some cure? Hecause his medical associates generally ignore 
emniology and also vital magnetism, Suppose he would admit 
that in a certain region of the brain, destructive and energetic 
impulses are gencrated, and then suppose that he should be in- 
formed that too much of the magnetic aura collecting there had 
caused ver- Пелі and inflammation of the part, thus creating 
a mtl. action of his destructive propensities. Would there 
not have been some explanation of his condition? Then sup- 
pose. we should pass off this extra heat, and cool off the discased 
portions, and give him a supply of healthier magnetism. Would 
not that have been the way to reach causes? I am not talking 
mere theories now, but am describing what can actually be done 
and what has often been donc, 

8. Afow is it that one person can psychologise, and often con- 
trol another р llecause his magnetism and strong will-power can 
uvercome the magnetic forces of the other man, and for the time 
leigt: тийе in his brain almost the same as in his own. Dr. Brown- 
Sd u atil speaks of a case which he thinks disproves the power of 
Magnetism. On the contrary it is one of the greatest proofs of 
its power. A Mr. John Hunter employed a magnetizer to treat 
him, lat meantime fixed his mind intensety on his own big toc, 
to sec If lie coukl offict the magnetist’s work. It seems he suc- 
ceeded, and then Ignorantly laid his work and the mesmerizer's 
work to imagination. It simply amounted to this: John ITunter 
threw hie own magnetic forces to his feet by the ail of his will, 
aith greater power than the mesmerizer could charge some other 
part. 

9. Who can explain nervous trritability on the old plan? 
When from some disturbing cause, or lack of exercise or right 
living, the motor nerves which control the muscular system һе. 
come in part demagnetized, and the vital aura goes from them 
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to the nerves of sensation, the action of the latter becomes more 
intense, while the former are weakened. 

10. Jow is it that one person can take on the sickness or suf- 
fering of another? This question is totally beyond the anti- 
magnetic theories to answer? Dr. Brown-Séquard instances the 
case of the mother taking on the suffering of the child whose 
fingers had been almost ctushed by the shutting of a window. 
Such cases are very common. A negative sympathetic person 
will often take on the diseased or distracted magnetic flow of 
other persons, and undergo a vicarious suffering for them, often 
rclieving the other persons entirely. By knowing how, most 
persons can throw off the ill-balanced aura thus received by 
means of their will-power, or by bathing or using some acid on 
their hands, but some suffer for months. Last year a magnetist 
called at my office considerably lame. I asked him how he became 
so. IIe said that about two weeks since, while in a very negative 
condition, n lame man on crutches was talking with him in 
Newark about being treated. While they were talking the mag. 
netist reccived a violent shock, became so lame he could scarcely 
walk, while the lame man lost his pain and his lameness. ‘The 
magnetis! was rendered helpless for many days, but the patient 
who had been so rapidly cured did not dream of paying him 
anything. 

11. But there are very many other points that could be ad. 
duced to show how easily the ordinary phenomena of life can 
be explained on this theory, which are quite mystcrious on any 
other plan. Dr. Brown.Sequard's lectures nre rich in facts, for 
which I thank him, but poor in the philosophy of these“ facts. 
On his theory how can he explain the insensibilily lo suffering 
evinced hy the Convulsionatres of St. Afedard which he mentions? 
Jow account for the stigmata or other strange phenomena which 
he vaguely attributes to imagination? Моло account for the many 
cases of general debility of which there is no visible cause? Голо 
account for the fact that some persons are made sick by being in 
the same atmosphere with another, and some well? Low account 
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{з тёз Ритон which enables a ferson at will fo render any part 
Of bii Алу bairatible [o prin? Low account for horses being 
svud wld in muny caia Ay simply breathing into their nostrils? 
Herve énvunt feo P'iycheligy, Lsychometry, Mesmerism, and the 
(сеги! of mind ever muller? Why does the Doctor ignore the 
майугы lite of positive and negative forces, and say the left side 
1460 de uird in the same way as the right side? What is the 
bte of. intende perspiration, and what induces the process of 
ode peice? MW Aat de il that moves outward from the brain in 
thy meteor nervet umi whaliniwan fo the brain in the sensor nerves, 
sad what centes these movements ? 

2. at a hunted other things could be asked which would 
brie to le answered by simply calling them »vsterious, on his 
beak Why not seck the causes of things? low many grand 
few truths nill ever le gained by walking in old ruts? Why 
thagurege Homeopathy? This and every other school of mcd. 
„er Asa its eile af teuth which is of great value to the world. 
АМ we not aim to l cosmopolitan in medicine, in religion, in 
{оѓ р Why Ignore and treat the magnetists with a sneer? 
They deal more іа the fine life.forces than all others combined, 
amt gerwer fics with An. eit, not with the coarse elements. Iut 
* [y lam enfertunately are biased. Their bias prevents pro- 
pow asd an eminent lecturer. 

IN. / А to show now that disease can be cured more pow- 
ие № and ropidly by wielling these subtle life-forves, than by 
oiler met lod, 

1. The mawn of this Is that Ay controlling these forces we 
cru Phat Ai. A eontrolt everything else, and come to the foun. 
P4»a Red ef power, All medicines owe their power to the finc 
elt forces thet emanate from them, but these emanations are 
баз Meet efa аз sulitla and powerful than those which emanate 
feen Һа е зл leingi who are at the top of the scale of refinement, 
«озі lath epltitusl and material forces. Drugs not only 
emit a fac coarer style of power, but often leave a sediment be 
Nel, aswell as a die«ordant element which in the end induces 
жиле d e than those they were Intended to cire. 
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2. Dr. Brown-Séquard considers it a /rzimipA over Zfomoop. 
athy V hat. his practice can sometimes cure PARALYSIS by means 
of strychnia, Buta good magnetist can either cure or relieve 
nearly all cases of paralysis without putting any such poison into 
the system. I have the record of many cases of paralysis which, 
after defying the power of medicine, have been completely cured 
by vital magnetism, and that sometimes in one treatment. The 
fine piercing lifc-clement goes all through the system, causing a 
powerful perspiration and a glowing warmth which, unlike the 
coarse heat of firc, remains with the system as a part of its life 
power. ' 

3. Fevers are often broken up їп a single magnetic treatment, 
and some magnctists acting on impressible patients, have turned 
a hot fever into perspiration by a simple sweep of the hand. 

4. NEURALGIA, and NERVOUS DISEASES generally are often 
cured like magic. The vital forces having become ill-balanced 
often need only a fresh tide from a magnetist's hand. Often a 
friend having but lille magnetism manipulating the epigastrium, 
spine, and head, can produce a betler cure than any drugs could 
сПесі. 

5. TUMORS, CANCERS, and gencral VASCULAR DIFFICULTIES 
are often curcd most rapidly by the vitalizing power of mag-* 
nelism. 

6. CHRONIC RUFUMATISM, and other dormant conditions of 
the system, are cured with wonderful power by the magnetic 
fire. I knowa Indy magnetist who can impart cither the hot 
or the cold clement, can draw three kinds of blisters, and can 
send electric shocks of. great power through a person by her 
hand. A strong man fainted at her touch, and I was nearly 
thrown out of my chair when her hand touched my ѕріпе. Per- 
sons have at times’ heen brought to a magnetic physician on a 
bed, and in a few minutes have been sent dancing around the 
the room. Some who heal mainly by psychological power do 
not make as permanent cures as they would if they gave them 
more magnetism. When a patient receives a supply of fresh life. 
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aura from a healthy magnetit, it becomes a part of his own 
life, aned should Le the most enduring influence possible to be 
pires, 

7. Issasiry and ng 4iN running generally are treated 
with weielerful power by the magnetist. A lady in Chicago, 
given up to die ly some of the best physicians, and requiring 
{че men to hold her, was cured in two treatments by Dr. Gros- 
venue Swan, now of lIartford, Connecticut. She became as 
«quiet ava lamb as soon as her forces were equalized by a fresh 
supply of magnetism. One most violent case of insanity, con- 
«еее hopeless, in Michigan, was cured in five minutes by n 
шим. 

R MEDICAL marnanisas, Dr. Brown-Séquard speaks of the 
terrible suffering which he had to inflict upon Senator Sumner— 
the fierce burnings which he gave him as counter-irritants. He 
g ter him maras, which he admits cause “the greatest suffering 
wh h can be inflicted on mortal man.“ The Doctor seems to be 
а gentleman of tender feelings and noble sympathies, апа now, 
m the name of Humanity, I would beg of him never again to 
perform sich а barbarism on the quivering flesh of any poor suf. 
өр fellow-man, Magnetic action is as much more powerful 
than any masas, as thunder is louder than a whisper. We can 
tetany part of the system fairly on fire hy magnetic friction, and 
this kind of fire is exquisite, penetrating, enduring, and delightful. 
Insteail of destroying the nervous action as do hot irons, it tones 
ор amd animates the whole system. Alas for the miscry of the 
Aud old times. Romance says the good old times, but truth is 
letter than romance, When the physicians didn't succeed in 
polsoning the long-suffering patient to death by powerful drugs, 
they would bleed him, burn him, blister him, prick him, cup him, 
leech him, lance him, vomit him, insert sctons, and make them. 
selves пз disagrecalile as possible generally. The trouble of it is 
that too many of these barbarisms are still in use, because our 
doctors, following in old tracks, remain ignorant of the better ways. 
Esen now, if а person has a tumor, the surgeon is very apt to cut 
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it out, thus removing the effect, not the cause. The magnetist 
first scatters the swelling, and then so vitalizes the blood as tc 
throw the impurities out of the system and build up healthier 
tissues. But my article is growing too long, and I hasten to the 
next heading. 

V. Ihave space for only very brief rules for magnetic treat. 
ment, Waving developed this subject more fully in a late work,“ 
it is nat necessary to enlarge upon it here. 

1, Make passes from Acaleu or inflamed parts, toward the ex- 
tremities or cold parts. 

2. Give a new tide of life to cold negative parts, by holding, 
rubbing, ог spatting thein. 

3. Place the right hand, which is positive, on the hot part, 
and the 7c//, or negative hand, an the cool, on the principle that 
forces flow from positive to negalive. Reverse this order, in 
thoroughly left-handed persons. 

4. Ifthe system is dormant, ns in Chronic Nheumatism, Lar- 
alysis, elc., t/foard movements are very important as assisting 
the capillary action. Pass up all the limbs and spine, but avoid 
upward passes.ncar the head. Vitalize the back-neck, and 
shoulders thoroughly, make passes from the hips upward diagon- 
ally to the shoulders, and animate the portions back and front of 
the ears thoroughly. 

5. When Liner, Stomach, and general Visceral system are 
torpid, knead them thoroughly, without causing too much pain, 
but especially make a large circle over them, moving % on the 
right side over the ascending colon, across over the liver, stomach, 
and spleen, and down on the lcft side over the descending colon. 
This is admirable for Costiveness, and should be practised several 
minutes cach night and morning. For Diarrhua, move in just 
the opposite ditcetion, 

б. The Soler еси which is at the pit of the stomach is the 
most important nerve centre in the system. If it is cold and іл. 
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Retie, holl the hands over it: if too hot, make outward passes 
эл 4€ atter the heat, 

7 M iher te Sefapemertion atthe Lungs, Iſcurt, Kidneys, etc., 
he ый гануна ае directly over the place, but at a little distance 
ми. Abus make outward passes, 

В, Foe ead Ache, holt rig: ht hand on forchead, left hand on 
lach beal of neck, and. especially make downward passes over 
iha vile aml back-neck, rub tlic feet and hands, etc. 

д. Autvouny,® or self manipulation, though not equal to a 
hne mapgietic hand of another, is capable of accomplishing won- 
ders, if pemevercd in. Practise it dally. 

10. 7% lone up (Лер muscular system, rib. thoroughly the 
рүм lach head, and just below the neck over the brachial 
prens Also make passes from the checks to the upper back 
boul. * 

11. To guicken a dull intellect, rub the forehead, brows, and 
lee bes, 7% animate the moral powers, mb the top and front 
beul. Zo teatler extra heat in the passional region, pass from 
the Pack head and neck, down the shoulders and arms. 

1. For Солтиѓсопз, ApoeMexy, Sunstroke, etc., rub the back 
best and neck and spine powerfully, heat the feet, pour water 
bot ах сан һе borne for five minutes ог more on the back head 
aml neck, etc. 

13. When the magnctist arouses a dormant system, do not be 
alared if you feel worse for a while. 

VI. I must close this fragmentary article by giving some 
brief Mints ut to hei fo develop magnetic power. 

t. Cultivate a truc and pure life, avoid low aims and gross com- 
panions, and «ек the true refinement that comes from goodness 
в: sy mipsihy for others. It is impossible to gain the finest and 
пим penetrating aura and live a base and selfish life. It should 
he remembered that this vital aura partakes of the nature of both 
soul and ely. A low nature can treat only low people as a gen- 
eral rule, 


* An lom a ny, from ооз, sclf, and manus, hand. 
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2. A few treatments from a good magnetist would greatly 
develop your magnetic force and invigorate the physical system. 

3. Take much out-door exercise, have clothes sufficiently light 
colorcd to transmit the sunlight to your body, sleep with head 
to the north or northeast, to he in harmony with the earth’s mag- 
netic and electric currents, eat fruits, vegetables, and cereals, far 
morc than mcals, avoid tobacco, spices, liquors, and all debasing 
stimuli, take a hand bath in cool water with automany on rising 
and brief automany on retiring. 


4. Sit every night in a quiet easy position, with eyes closed 


and mind as negative as possible, for at least half an hour, re- 
maining receptive to the great ocean of fine spiritual atmosphere 
about you, and with silent prayer seek for higher influences. 
€ Every good and every perfect thing cometh from above.“ On 
pursuing that course my head has become so clectrical that I 
have not dared to place my hand upon it. This is a refining pro- 
cess and may cause some suffering for а while, but it is the path. 
way to powcr, If, after sitting in this way a few days or weeks 
your head reccives no pressure of clectricity, you had probably 
better not attempt to become a professional magnetist, as you 
would be liable to become exhausted. in treating others contin- 
uously. 

I have thus imperfectly explained these finer laws of life, and 
these subtle forces which, as several medical professors have ad- 
mitted to mc, must rule in the therapeutics of the future. In 
treating of them I have endeavored to show— 

Ist. That the leading medical men of the day do not compre- 
hend (he true basis of psychical and physiological action ¢ 

2dly. That their apposition to the vital magnetic forces comes 
from a lack of both thought and investigation г 

4dly. That by means of them we can explain the philosophy 
of life far tetter, aud cure disease more rapidly, pleasantly, aud 
powerfully, than by the old methods ; while 

aihly. I have given a few fragmentary rules for wielding 
them and attaining greater power iu them, 


4) 
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Alte ly hundreds of mognetists have taken the ficld, and are 
testiog tht nem plan of human upbuilding practically. It differs 
fisxa Abet methode of cure by combining both the psychological 
aal phiyebstogical forces, and thus takes hold upon causes. In 
ein of Christ, we should. become tme psychophysicians, 
basi. fing up both soul aml body together to permanently bless 
the world, and not be satished with being mere physicians, or 
mera inesaphysicians. I'sychophysics must in the future become 
the sekne of sciences. Would to God that men might cultivate 
that supreme love of truth that would raise them above every 
wrong bias of early cducation and every selfish consideration. 
Ihe dear suffering people, weeping, moaning, sich, badly born, 
фы! у marcd, almost discouraged with life, cry aloud for higher 
140 hs, am! for nature's beautiful laws. Let us, then, to whom 
they hak as their teachers and helpers, ‘prove all things," 
А fase that which is good,” abjure old prejudices and old 
mare fic, ant lead them upward into a more joyful life. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Tie New York LEGISLATURE has had the folly to institute 
peo sities against the medical practice of any persons who may 
sot Маке graduated at some medical college, although Prof. 
Barker bas admitted hat ‘there is as much quackery in the 
тезі profession as eit of it,“ and many other eminent med- 
teal hen have declared that the so-called medical science of 
the day le not a science anil nothing like a science.“ Prof 
Grego, becoming digested with medical theories, exclaimed, 
~G-attemen, ninety-nine out of every hundred medical facts 
ага medical lies, and medical doctrines are for the most part 
ature «апт zA20nseimc." "hen why shall physicians get together 
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Already hundreds of magnetists have taken the field, and are 
testing this new plan of human upbuilding practically. It differs 
from other methods of cure by combining both the psychological 
and physiological forces, and thus takes hold upon causes. In 
imitation of Christ, we should become true psychophysicians, 
building up both soul and body together to permanently bless 
' the world, and not be satisfied with being mere physicians, or 
mere mefaphysicians. Psychophysics must in the future become 
the science of sciences. Would to God that men might cultivate 
that supreme love of truth that would mise them above every 
wrong bias of early education and every selfish consideration. 
"The dear suffering people, weeping, moaning, sick, badly born, 


. badly reared, almost discouraged with life, cry aloud for higher . 


traths, and for nature's beautiful laws. Let us, then, to whom 
they look as their teachers and helpers, ‘prove all things," 
* hold fast that which is good, abjure old prejudices and x 
miseries, and lead them B upra into a more joyful life. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


THE New York LEGISLATURE has had the folly to institute 


penalties against the medical practice of any. persons who may 


not have graduated at some medical college, although Prof. 
Barker has admitted that there is as much quackery in the 
medical profession as out of it, and many other eminent med- 
icalmen have declared that the so-called medical science of 
the day “is not a science and nothing like a science.” Prof 
Gregory, becoming disgusted with medical theories, exclaimed, 
* Gentlemen, ninety-nine out of every hundred medical facts 
are medical lies, and medical doctrines are for the most part 
stark. atarinamonsense. Then why shall physicians get together 
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and be so cowardly as to urge legislation against others in order 
fo protect themsclves # Let them not speak of cases of malprac- 
tice which they may have discovered in water-cure treatment, 
or other methorls, for the cases of malpractice that have come 
under my own notice in what is called the regular profession 
are perfectly fearful. There are plenty of M.D.’s that cannot 
heal one-tenth as many of their patients as the ordinary mag- 
netists. A similar style of bigoted legislation was attempted 
in Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, ctc., but those States have 
shown a more enlightened spirit of freedom, and have put such 
States as New York and Ohio to shame. 


FRoM Sr.f-CONFESSIONS, or forty Years of Life of a wcll- 
known Physician, Leipsic, 1859. 


‘Two-thirds of humanity arc medicine sick, from having 
taken too much medicine, The predilections of many physi- 
cians (о give very active metallic salts have changed the bodics 
of many into a mercury and antimony minc, which in form of 
illness, chronic debility, and sensitiveness daily manifests its 
poisonous eſſecis.“ 


GnAND WORDS FROM Tnorrsson D'AMADOR, оле of the 
eminent metical men of Europe. 


“The most active agents in nature are imperceptible enti- 
tics which, like clectricity, magnetism, heat, and light, have 
neither odor, savor, color, volume, dimensions, determinate 
shapes nor definite proportions. . . . It remains to be proved, in 
order to trace the complete scientific circle, that the therapeutics 
of forces, the dynamic therapcutics, tlre vitalist therapeutics (for 
they are all the samo), are likewise of all possible therapeutics, 
if not the only truc, at least the speediest, the surest, the most 
appropriate, and in the vast majority of cases (Ле most efficactous 
of all therapeutics; that they are the most rational in theory 
and the most successful in their practical application ; that they 
alone ought to bè, that they alone are able to realize the three 
grand conditions that Celsus, even at the early period when he 
flourished, demanded of all uscful therapeutics, to cure disease 
quickly, certainly, and agreeably. In a word, it remains to be 
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proved that if there be a dynamical, a vital physiology, hygiene, 
toaicelogy, and pathology, there ought to be a therapeutics of a 

E similar character.” (Bulletin de lu Societe Homaopathique, p. 131 
of 2d vol.) 


Tite LIUMAN SvstEM A WONDERFUL GALVANIC BATTERY 


Dr. II. II. Sherwood published in New York in 1842, a 
work called the ~ Motive Power of the lluman System,” which 
shows by a remarkable series of scientific experiments, that the 

» human system is a marvellously arranged galvanic battery under 
the control of positive and negative forces, and has pointed out 
the position of the positive and negative poles in all parts of 
the system. "he largest pole is in the centre of the brain (the 
third ventricle); the second in size is one in the hollow of cach 
foot; the third is one in the palm of cach hand ; the fourth in 
size includes two positive poles in Causality (one оп each side 
of the front head), two negative poles in Amativeness, and 
in the heart five poles; lungs, two; stomach, two; kidneys, two; 
testes, two; Ovarics, two; vagina, wo. Those of the fifth mag- 
nitude are, in the liver, two; spleen, two ; pancreas, two; solar 

` plexus, two; uterus, two; Шо-сесса] valve, one. Those of the 

Pith magnitude are in the олз, and those of the seventh are 

in the eyes, the phrenolagical organs, ganglions of the spinal 

nerves, and in the angles or convolutions of the intestines. 

Those of the cighth magnitude are in the skin. This work was 

beyond the comprehension of the physicians of his day, and has 

pone oul of print, but I expect at some future time to give to 

| the world his leading ideas and experiments, and thus throw 
new light on the philosophy of life. 
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Original skips from р.31 to p.80. 


8. Soul. 


77. Its Office is to form Jod, and the office of 
the blood, under the direction of the spiritual and life 
forces, is to neurish, strengthen, and vitalize the 
whole system, and supply the waste that is constantly 
going on. Food, in connection with nature's finer 
elements, constitutes the best medicine. 

78. The Tissue-making Foods, or the Pro- 
TEDS. These consist of Gluten, or the tough part 
near the outside of grains, which forms part of the 
bran ; Albumen, such as the white of egg; Casein, 
the curd of milk; Fibrin, the fibrous part of blood 
and lean meat; Syutonin, the chief part of muscle or 
flesh ; and Селат, the foundation of jellies. These 
foods are the basis of strength, and are the most 
nounshing of all. 

79. Fat- producing Foods. Two kinds of ele 
ments have the most to do with producing fat. 

a. Farry SunsraNcEs, such as butter, oils, and 
fat meats, which are mostly carbon (about 80 per 
cent.). These enter not only into the formation of 
‘he nerves and fatty parts, but, to a small extent, into 
the lean p- 
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TNE LAW OF HARMONY IN FOODS. 81 


N. Prasu, Сом, and Sucar, sometimes called 
Aveitoeges, ehich constitute the inner portion of 
grainn, fiat, beans, and the greater portion of sago, 
40 fav, end arrowroot. 

00. Inorganio Foods, These nre wafer and a 
tre Nui or mineral elements. Some class water, 
seul eren euch fine elements as clectncity and oxygen, 
among the mineral elements, although they exist in 
gester propustion in vegetable and animal life, water 
Betting four-fifths of the human system. One excuse, 
which our physicians give for their profuse dosing 
wih mineral drugs, Ís, that these elements exist in the 
koman body and must be supplied. The proportion 
ol minerals, as given in Marshall's Physiology, is ex- 
бесеу minute: 1-77th of the human body being 
Cacum ; 2-87th, Phosphorus; 1-7ooth, Sulphur ; 
8 sooth, Sodium; 1-4000th; Potassium; 1-10,0ooth, 
fleca; 180,000th, Magnesium; one half-millionth, 
% and all these are found in the foods we eat, 
атай in а more refined form than in the crude minerals 
teaseelves, 

61. The Law of Harmony in Foods demands 
fat there shall bé a combination of opposite elements. 
Harley says wisely that “any substance which contains 
(еі (6e, albumen, gluten, ctc.) in a readily assimi- 
lable shape, is competent to act as a permanent food ;" 
test К the “ vital food-stufTa consist of pure amyloids 
{фе Без, etc.) or fats, or any mixture of them, it 
caters bom what may be called nitrogen starvation, 
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b. SrTaRcH, Сом, and SuGar, sometimes called 
AMYLOoIDS, which constitute the inner portion of 
grains, peas, beans, and the greater portion of sago, 
tapioca, and arrow-root. 

80. Inorganic Foods. These are water and a 
few saline or mineral elements. Some class water, 
and even such fine elements as electricity and oxygen, 
among the mineral elements, although they exist in 
greater proportion in vegetable and animal life, water 
forming four-fifths of the human system. One excuse, 
which our physicians give for their profuse dosing 
with mineral drugs, is, that these elements exist in the 


human body and must be-supplied. The proportion: 


of minerals, as given in Marshall's Physiology, is ex- 
ceedingly minute: 1-77th of the human body being 
Calcium; r-87th, Phosphorus; 31-7octh, Sulphur ; 
1-1oooth, Sodium; 1-4000th; Potassium; 1-10,0ooth, 
Iron; 1-8o,0ooth, Magnesium; one half. millionth, 
Silicon, and all these are found in the foods we eat, 
and in а more refined form than in-the crude minerals 
themselves. 

81. The Law of Натшопу in Foods demands 
that there shall bé a combination of opposite elements. 
Huxley says wisely that “апу substance which contains 
protein (i. e., albumen, gluten, etc.) in a readily assimi- 
lable shape, is competent to act as a permanent food; 
but if the “ vital food-stuffs consist of pure amyloids 
(starches, etc.) or fats, or any mixture of them, it 
suffers from what may be called nitrogen starvation, 


- 
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and sooner ok later will dic," It would have been 
well if IIuxley had explained the underlying principle 
that brings life to us when taking PRorzibs, and 
death when taking merely AMvLoips. The following 
table will show that Proteids contain the harmony of 
opposite principles, while Amyloids do not. J quote 
from Marshall's Physiology, р. 486, the figures show- 
ing the percentage of each element: 


THE PROTEIDS. 


Carbon. Hydrogen. Nitrogen. Oxygen. 
А итен... 55, 0I 7.23 15.92 21.84 


Fibrin or Gluten... 54.6 7.2 15.81 22.29 
ТИЕ AMYLOIDS., 

Starch | 

Dextrin, or Cu . f 44-4 2 * 49.4 

Cane Sugar... . 42.I 6.4 йы 51.5 


It will be seen Шаб in the above table carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen only exist in the amyloids, and 
these are warm positive elements, in which the mag- 
netic principle predominates, while the proteids a 
also nitrogen, which is well known in chemistry as 
very negative pingue and in this сота must ы 
the ruling power.* 


* Yt is quite time that chemists were beginning to ascertain that Oxygen, 
Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Carbon, etc., are not absolute elements, but that there 
are subtle principles of power back of them. Magnetism is doubtless the pre- 
dominating principle in Oxygen and Carbon, while Electricity rules in Hydro- 
gen, and especially in Nitrogen. Two great leading substances of nature, 
«va (er and nir, ure formed hy an affinity of opposite elements. Thus when two 
volumes of Hydrogen and опе of Oxygen are brought together, they attract 
each other so powerfully that they rush together with an explosion, and form 
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. The Law of Hoat in Foods. Medical 
scontHte кестп to be just finding out that the fatty 
ta gnyloul substances are not the only heating 
tank, simply because they abound in carbon and 
aht elements of heat. Lean meat, which has but 
bike exzbon, and has the cool clement of nitrogen, 
digests and becomes oxidized rapidly, and thus 
generates much heat. In the same way we frequently 
tthe the negative principle of cold water to arouse 
action and generate heat in the body. In cold north- 
сеп regions, the electricity. of the air enables the 
people to digest and work up the heat of fatty sub- 
stances, when it would kill people in warm climates, 
се those of sedlentary habits who occupy close rooms. 

BI. Economy in Foods consists in combining 
all the classes of foods. Thus we shall need to eat 
arsch more of white flour bread to get a sufficient 
quantity of gluten and fatty and mineral substances, 
dun we will if we cat bread made of unbolted flour 
(Graham bread). Meat or eggs require some starchy 


wares. la thie case, although the Oxygen has only half on much volume ая 
An M pbenrgen, М has eight times the weight, and there must be a balance of 
lane ha алта sny. Ta fmm eir, it takes nearly four times the nitrogen that 
& San al Oaygen w солее the alfinitive balance. As given in Attficld's 
(ry. be i-o eee of air there Їз of Oxygen 20.61; Nitrogen, 77.95: 
Cations med ges, : Aquenus vapor, 1.4%. Water іп its ordinary condis 
quo Mengen e of the electrical clement, though both air 
bull wens ан sore «loctewity when cold, and more magnetism when hot. 
i Ner, charme а discere ew sone үч сега Uy ehich they can analyze and control 
Ma и. у streets о КЬ ars ihe real primates, then will they have the key of 
greets . beck dee «олоо Пін р disease and driving machinery, compared 
«ly «Аа, gevered prest Ls weakness luell. 
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foods, such as bread or potatocs, etc., to comple. 
ment them. The disadvantages of having to cat so 
much to get the proper elements, are: rst, it over- 
burdens digestion ; and 2dly, it is more expensive. 
84. Food should be Adapted to Conditions. 
Thus childhood, full of life and excitement, should 
not indulge much in stimulating food such as meat, 
tea, coffee, chocolate, fat, mustard, horse-radish, 
spices, pepper, or high seasoning of any kind; nor 
should full-blooded grown people who have irritated 
stomachs, or who tend to inflammatory diseases, and 
they had better avoid the use of eggs, corn bread, 
oatmeal mush, buckwhcat, strong acids, sweets, and 
especially liquors, tobacco, etc. To such, cercals, 
vegetables, alkalies, etc., are suited. Elderly per- 
sons, and those in a ncgative condition generally, can 
stand a morc stimulating diet. 'Those who have too 
much soft adipose flesh should exercise in the open 
air, manipulate their bodies well, avoiding fatty and 
starchy foods, and adopting the pProteids more gen- 
erally. "Those who are thin and lean should use the 
amyloids more, and some fatty substances if they are 
able to digest them. During costiveness, the coarser 
foods and mushes, with fruits, especially prunes, are 
best; while ginger, black pepper, boiled milk, tea, 
white sugar, blackberrics, white bread, ctc. are less 
proper. Let each onc test food by its clfects on himself. 
An impressible person can tell what is best, even be- 
fore testing the food by cating it; and if the appetite 
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has been trained in a natural way, and not been per- 
verted by stimulating dict, it will generally crave that 
which is best for the system. à 

85. Moats. These contain a large amount of 
nutrient and very little waste matter, and are more 
rapidly digested, when rightly cooked, than other 
foods. This is especially the case with beefsteak and 
mutton-chops, which are considered most wholesome. 
l'ork had better be avoided, which, even when fed in 
a clean place, communicates such diseases as scrofula, 
brichiniasis, сіс. The scrofula may not show at pre- 
sent, but will be very apt to in a few years, or in the 
nextgencration. The vegetarians find much fault with 
the use of meat generally. They say it is frequently 
diseased ; that much meat-cating tends to enkindle the 
luwer passions, makes the system more inflammatory 
and morc subject to contagions ; that the laboring mil- 
lions of Europe, who eat almost no meat, are stronger 
than those of America, who eat so much of it; while 
several vegctable-eating societies report a better condi- 
tion of health and longevity than those who eat flesh. 
Besides this, mcat is much more expensive than other 
foods, and requires the cruelties of butchering, etc. 

80. Indigestible Foods. Rancid butter, oils, 
cheese, and tainted meat; sour, heavy, or newly 
baked bread, sodden potatoes, overcooked eggs or 
meat, greasy materials, fried foods, rich cakes and 
pastries ; salted meat and fish, which are more indi- 
geatible re less nutritious than the fresh; clams 
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lobstcis, crabs, and the oily fishes; coffee, chocolate, 
green tea, and all-alcoholic and fermented drinks are 
indigestible substanccs, especially for those who do 
not have a plenty of open-air exercise. Vinegar, being 
fermentcd, is less healthy than sweet cider or lemon- 
juice, and animal oils are less digestible than the 
vegetable. Olive oil or cream is more digestible thar 
buttcr or lard. American butter is generally over. 
salted. Unleavened Graham gems or aerated bread, 
not being raised by the ordinary carbonic acid gas, 
are more wholesome than the other kinds. Soda is a 
poisonous element if very much used. The various 
mushes are usually healthy. Milk is often quite inju- 
rious (О persons of deranged liver or stomach, but per- 
sons can judge of this by noticing how it generally 
agrees with them. 

87. How and when to Eat. Eat very slowly, 
grind wcll, insalivate thoroughly, and drink almost, 
if not quite, nothing while cating, as it will dilute and 
weaken the saliva and gastric.juice, which are the 
negative and positive elements used in digestion. 
Eat two or three times a day at regular intervals, avoid 


severe mental or physical exercise directly before : 


or after meals, as well as all exciting topics during 
meals, and avoid cating between meals, or before 
going to bed. Some insist strongly that we should 
eat only twice a day, but as digestion is accomplished 
in four to six hours, thrce meals are probably best for 
thc grcat majority of pcople. 


(> 


Д. Sloep. 


89. Its Importance. . 

The great restorer, sleep, causes the front brain to rest, so 
thet the back brain mny use the vital forces all the better in 
tectulting the whole system, Its importance can scarcely be 
отете тае, especially for the nervous, or for brain-workcrs. 
Посе Grecley's large active brain drew the vital forces from 
Ыз carewurn body, and thus destroyed the equilibrium to such 
an eatent that for some time before his death his physician could 
mot cause him to sleep. Ile gave him bromide of potassium, 
whieh, he sald, was the best thing he knew of to induce slccp. 
16 «t. posible that the doctors. have stucicd all these centuries, 
му! have learned no better way ta induce sleep Шап by giving 
pron? During the sickness of Mr. Richardson, of Richardson- 
McFarland fame, his physicians, after exhnusting all their remc- 
dkat for Inducing sleep, called a lady magnctist, who placed her 
Ramis upon him and kept him in a pleasant sleep for five hours. 
1 will venture to лу that n person of only ordinary magnetism 
wall have caul Mr. Greeley to sleep, by following the direc- 
thuns given lu No, 92. But theso simple processes of nature 
воч)! scarcely suit the old style of doctors, for then what would 
bec хое of all their Latin and their other elements of dignity. 

10. Bods. 

Croce half of what we eat and drink exhales from the skin, 
rab e which the sytem pains much vitality by having the air 
ef hehe ect to the peison; consequently too much clothing by 
da) us ue 1. la hurtful, anl especintly do feather beds, cotton 
i: єз, anl comfortables snivther the pores and tend tq 
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enſeeblement. Mattresses of hair, husks, straw, etc., and cover. 
ing of blankets are better. 

90. Position in Sleeping. 

Baron Reichenbach, by a large number of experiments with 
sensitive and fecble регѕопѕ, found that they would be thrown 
into 4 very uncomfortable or spasmodic condition when they lay 
with their heads to the south, and still worse when their heads 
were to the west, but that when he turned them with heads to 
the north and [cect to the south, they were quiet and comfort- 
able, This harmonizes with the idea of a magnetic earth-cur- 
rent going from north to south, or at least in the direction of the 
necdle, thus throwing the warm principle towards the fcet when 
the head points northward, while the distress occasioned by lying 
with the head to the west, may be accounted for on the suppo- 
sition of an electric current moving nearly from west to east at 
right angles with the magnetic current, thus throwing the cool 
element to the fcet, just where it should not bc. This last 
direction must be particularly injurious to delicate ladies, in 
whom the electrical element already predominates too much, 
especially at the extremities, and these were the class of persons 
with whom Reichenbach experimented. I would recommend 
the worth-cast as a still better direction for the head than the 
north, as it throws both the cool current towards the head and 
the warm current towards the fcet. The. observance of these 
rules of position would save a vast amount of headache, neural- 
gia, and distress of the brain and nervous system generally. I 
lay down these rules not as а mere theory, but a fact established 
by my own expetience, as well as that of many others, and it is 
high time our physicians had begun to look iuto these important 
health laws, which, if habitually violated, will imperceptibly 
undermine many a delicate constitution, 

91. How to lay out a City. 

The streets, of course, should be wide, so as to permit pure 
nir, shadc-trees, clc, The direction of streets should be north- 
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east and south-west, crossed by other streets at right angles. 
The reason of this is as follows: 

n. So that rooms can be the more easily arranged for slecp in 
the right direction, in harmony with the facts of the last paras 
graph, 

b. So that the sun may shine on all sides of the houses every 
day, and thus give its checring and powerful healing influence. 

о. So that there will always be a sunny side of every street to 
walk upon in winter, and a shady side for the summer. 

d. The names of the streets in one direction should be, rst 
street, 2d street, ctc. ; in the other direction, rst avenue, 2d 
avenue, etc., or ist place, 2d place, etc., while the houses should 
be numbered on the Philadelphia plan, 100 to a square. A 
stranger could learn the name and location of every street in ono 
minute, and to give him a man's address, would be to tell him 
at once the very square and part of a square on gvhich he lived. 
This would be a great improvement on Boston, London, and 
Masks, which scarcely any one can learn in a lifetime, 

02. How to Induce Sleep. 

Mold the right hand on the forehead and the left hand on the 
back head, covering with the fingers the point of animal sleep 
(эсе the back star on the chart), and hold it there a few moinents 
with a gentle pressure. Then hold the right hand on the right 
side of the head, and the left hand on the left side, covering the 
back star and temples, but not covering the ears, Then make 
passes from the front head over the side and back neck, and 
briskly down the arms, and spine, and legs. Warm the spine 
thoroughly, and press both hands for some time over the hips 
and sacral plexus, which will be found excceding soothing, also 
on 5 S. (Sec Hack View, No. 40.) Warm the fect especially 
the bottoms, most thoroughly by manipulation, and in severe 
case put them in a bucket of as hot water as can be borne, then 
daah cold water over them, rub briskly, and wrap up in warm 
flannels if the fect have a tendency to coldness. Avoid late 
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meals and all stimulating food or drink, and lie on the right side 
ns much as is consistent with comfort, as digestion progresses 
more naturally thus. Sec that the liver, stomach, and bowels 
work rightly, and tone up the whole system by exercise, pure 
air, baths, and psychomany. See Nos. 25, 28, 29. Sometimes 
in the night, when the system is Roce a cool hand-bath will 
equalize the nerves, 
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93. Its Object. The leading object of clothing is 
to keep up an equilibrium of temperature. We should 
nol use so much as to enfeeble the system with heat and 
shut in its exhalations, nor so little as to expose it to 
cold. Several thicknesses of clothing аге warmer 
than the same weight in one thickness. 

94. Tight Clothing, especially knitted under- 
wear, 1s colder than loose, and is more apt to confine 
the insensible exhalations of the skin. The stoppage 
of circulation by means of corsets, elastics, tight la- 
cing, and tight shoes, is disastrous to health and grace, 
and beauty. Tight, high-heeled shoes cause corns, bun- 
yons, and an awkward gait, to say nothing of cold fect. 
Ladics should hang their clothes from their shoulders. 

95. Uneven Clothing. The extremitics, espe. 
cially the lower oncs, should be kept warm and dry, 
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the head and chest cooler. The enclosing of the 
neck in furs and huge tippets makes it so tender as to 
beJuce throat and bronchial affections when removed, 
though nature's effort to protect these parts with a 
beard should not be thwarted by cutting it of. The 
lninctise masses of hair worn hy ladies have induced 7o 
percent. more brain fevers than before, and the great 
umount of clothing which they wear below the waist 
causes a fearful ninount of abdominal inflammation. 

00, Matorlalg of Clothing. Гог summer, linen 
la the coolest material, and cotton next, while silk and 
woul, not being as good conductors of heat, confine it 
more to the body. Every change of atmosphere, 
however, is felt too frecly to have linen worn next to 
the skin as a general rule. Flannel being less apt to 
absorb moisture, and being a better protector against 
sudden chills, is best all the year round, unless it be in 
extreme warm weather, and even then it is safer for 
feeble or elderly people. Silk also will answer. Pat- 
ent leather boots are too confining to the feet, while 
rubber over shoes and water-tight coats, for the same 
réason, should be worn only in the emergencies of 
wet weather. 

07. Color of Clothing. White or light-colored 
clothes are best for summer, as they transmit the sun- 
light to the body and reflect the heat, while darker 
colors are good for winter, as they transform the light 
into heat. A lady physician, who has had great ex- 
perience at bathing establishments, says she can gen- 
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erally tell ladies who habitually wear black, from 
the imperfect condition of their skin. Clothes absorb 
moisture in proportion to their darkness, black ab- 
sorbing nearly twice as much as white. Flashy col- 
ors, so much admired by savages, are condemned by 
all refined people, though gay colors are suited to the 
sunny nature of children. Both health and propriety 
demand that the gloom and unhealthiness of mourn- 
ing costume should be done away with. 
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98. Nature’s Methods. Nowadays everybody 
professes to follow nature. One class of people 
think they follow nature by dosing with minerals, and 
occasionally vegetable preparations. Another takes 
vegetables only; another finds water the beginning 
and end of nature; another electricity, another mag- 
netism ; another steam ; another exercise; another 
sunlight, ctc. A true eclecticism in Therapeutics, as 
in Religion, which takes thc highest and best from all 
quarters, is what we want, though Vital Magnetism, 
next to spirit itself, being the finest element known to 
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man, must be the most powerful, and especially so as 
it vitalizes and controls the others. 

Hydropathists have done a great deal to bring 
inen back to nature, and we must award much credit 
to the Thompsonians, Grahamites, Homceopathists, 
Eelectics, Electricians, Magnetists, etc. All of these 
have helped to widen human conception, and to lift 
it out of old ruts into the light. 

99. Healing Power of Water. Water consti- 
tutes not only the grcater portion of the human body, 
but is the medium of circulation, nutrition, excretion, 
and purification, and bears with it a large amount of 
electricity. Prof. Faraday says ten drops of water 
contain electricity enough to make a sheet of light- 
ning. When warm it conimunicates magnetism in its 
coarser form. Hot water alone would relax and 
weaken. Cold water is the element of stimulus, and 
the system may be gradually toned up and fired up 
with so much internal heat as to endure a large 
amount of cold water. But the law of harmony will 
guide in this, and show that both should be used. 

100. Who should Bathe. All should bathe 
more or less, of course, to keep the skin open and 
clean, but those who are pale and thin and nervous 
must not bathe too frequently, as the watcr will be apt 
to conduct away some of their vitality, and will not 
give them the magnetic element which they most 
need. Such should depend partly upon rough towels 
or flesh brushes to keep clean. Fleshy and full- 
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blooded persons, whose circulation is dormant, should 
have frequent baths. 

101. IIow to Bathe, Feeble persons can stand 
but a very little cold water at first, not having sufficient 
vitality to get up reaction, and if they are subject to 
pressurc at the heart, very hot water will not answer 
except at the feet. Thosc who have chronic diseases, 
and a dormant system gencrally, and wish to rouse up 
new aclion, can succced finely by getting into water 
as hot as they can endure for a few minutes, then take 
a dash of cool water, then wipe dry in a hurry, get 
into warm blankets, and be manipulated all over until 
the perspiration comes. It is always safer and more 
strengthening to have all hot baths end off with cool 
water, unless one is too weak, and is troubled with 
some liability to congestion. A cold dash or a few 
seconds in cold water will frequently get up a great 
increase of heat, but to remain some time in cold 
water will destroy the heat already possessed. Why 
these opposite effects? Because on the principle that 
oppositcs attract, the electricity of the water draws the 
warm magnetism of thc body to the surface and cre- 
ates a glow, but if continued too long so much of it 
will escapc into the watcr as to cause a chill and a 
loss of power. 

102. When to Bathe. A full bath.should never 
be taken under two or three hours after eating, and 
hot immediately after copious drinking. A cool bath 
is much better on rising in the morning than when re- 
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tiring, as it is easier to get up a reaction when the 
system is fresh. Avoid bathing when very weary. 
From half-past tcn: to eleven in the forenoon is quite 
as good a time as any. Plunges, or baths that shock 
should be avoided during periods of congestion, men- 
struation, or of special excitement. 

103. A Hand-bath in cool water, over the whole 
system, is capital, on getting up in the morning. If 
weak and liable to catch cold, touch merely the ends 
of the wet fingers to the body a few seconds, then 
wipe with coarse towel, and rub briskly with hands all 
over. The electricity will stimulate you. If stronger, 
apply the whole hands. This equalizes the magne- 
tism far better than a sponge-bath. 

104. Wet Pack. Place on а bed two or three 
comfortables, then a pair of blankets; partially wring 
ashect out of cool water and place it upon them. 
The paticnt, nude, should then lie flat upon his back 
upon them, and have the whole wrapped around him 
immediately. Lay wet cloths on his forehead, and 
keep feet warm. Time from 15 to 60 minutes. He 
should not lie long after perspiration commenccs. 
Afterwards sponge off and rub. This is admirable for 
extracting impurities from the system, and especially 
for subduing a high fever when near its crisis, but not 
afterwards. A warm pack is best for weak persons, or 
in eruptive fevers until the eruption is brought out. 

105. Compresses. These are wet cloths or 
bandages usually put over any hot, sore, or inflamed 
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part, and renewed when they become dry or warm 
Dry towels placed over these will prevent the vital 
heat from escaping too much, and prevent catching 
cold. Judge somewhat by the way it affects you. 

10G. Fomentations. For these flannel cloths 
dipped in water, as hot as can be borne, and wrung 
nearly dry in another cloth, are best. This will steam 
the part moderately, and used five to fifteen minutes 
will greatly soothe pains, cramps, convulsions, nervous 
headache, and when over the bowels and lower ab- 
domen, counteracts costiveness, colic, painful men- 
struation, hysteria, ctc. It is more suitable for a dor- 
mant condition than for inflammation, unless it be a 
negative inflammation. 

107. Open-air Nude Baths in the sunshinc, 
with occasional rolling in the sand, running, plung- 
ing, splashing, swimming, shouting, etc., is unequalled 
for warm weather. This combines the advantages of 
gymnastics and six kinds of baths. Every family that 
can afford it, and that has a. running stream near by, 
should have an open place enclosed by a wall where 
the sexes can alternate in this delightful and health- 
ful exercise. 

108. F'oot-bath. In cases of nervousness, head- 
ache, slecplessness, and cold fect, a decidedly hot 
foot- Dath, for five minutes, followed by a cold dash, 
wiping and rubbing on the bottom, is highly uscful. 

109. Sitz-bath. This may be given in a small 
wash-tub ог sitz-tub, in water, say four to six inches 
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deep. In case of the dormant condition of the lower 
abdomen, painful menstruation, etc., a hot bath is 
best; but in case of imflammation, or too great heat, 
д cool bath is best. "Throw blankets over the shoul- 
ders, rub and knead the abdomen, etc. Time, five to 
fifteen minutes. 

110. Turkish and Electrical Baths are ex- 
cellent to rouse the dormant system to action, and to 
throw off impurities. Get the system well cooled, 
and the pores well closed before going out of doors. 

ll. Medicated Baths, in which mineral ele- 
aients are used, are not to be commended for general 
use. The absorbents take up poisonous elements 
which injure the system. Pure water is generally best 
externally, and internally. 


7. Allagnets- ymmmasties." 


1129. General Instructions. In schools or so- 
cial circles the time may be passed most pleasantly 
and profitably by carrying ont a few exercises like the 


е [hese nre more vitalizing and physiological than the ordinary gymnas- 
tics, and are a part of thase which were invented and taught by the author, in 
the N. v. Mlectra-Gymnasium, during the winter of 3872-3. Persona would 
often соте to the class with lassitude and headache, and go away feeling 
refreshed and active. Dauciug gives a pleasant and useful internhange of 
maenctisms, which accounts in part for the fascination which that exercise has 
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greater melodic, dynamical, and elocutionary power. Professor 
Lyman, “ the elocutionist, of New York, Professor Kidd, and 
others, will put their pupils through а system of vocal рут. 
nastics that will cure pulmonary, and sometimes dyspeptic com- 
plaints, where our physicians cannot touch them. 

In case there are signs of inflammation, and the upper or 
lower strokes give pain, strike farther one side, approaching the 
humerc-pelvic positions. 


8. Rules flot Hlaquetizing, 


120. When to Treat. 


When considerably exhausted, or immediately after cating, is 
not tlic. best timc for giving or rccciving treatment. The fore- 
noon is a favorable timc when convenient. In severe cases treat 
daily for a while, but in most cases once in two days is sufficient, 
unless (he treatments are bricf, and towards the last still less 
often. Magnetic stimulus should not terminate too bluntly. 


121. How long to Treat. 


Sensitive or elderly persons cannot stand ns long treatment as 
stronger ones, and some ladies аге so sensitive as not to bear 


* Prof. Walter C. Lyman, of No. 14 East rsth street, between Union 
square and Fifth ave., New York, I regard as superior, in some respects, 10 
Prof. Nellew, of London. Ile has magnetic as well as clocutionary power. 
In fact, all orntory ія n failure without the unction of this power of the soul 
which goes to the soul. Such men as Ileccher and Father Gavazzi are won- 
derſully charged with it, and are wonderfully effective. Prof. Lyman treats the 
matter subjectively as well as objectively, not only teaching the laws of eſſec- 
tive enunciation, but putting the physical organs through all kinds of рут: 
nastic and vocal drill for the development of power. 
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touching at all, but must have the magnetism thrown upon them. 
Some magnetists give a brief strong treatment of from five to 
ссп minutes, and make many cures. Others occupy half an 
hour, I believe that the most thorough magnctizers occupy an 
hour, and rouse the whole system to action. 1 myself have 
cured a rheumatic arm in two minutes, and in another casc have 
spent two hours at atime. Well-developéd psychomists must 
not bc dictated to in such cases, as they have their own methods, 
directed by their intuition, and these methods are generally the 
liest for ien. It is well to treat each part of the body until 
perspiration commences, 


122. Where to Treat. 


The allopaths and some magnetists frequently give local treate 
ment merely for local difficulties, Thus, for rheumatism in the 
солу, they will treat simply the elbow; for a tumor they will 
simply treat the tumor, or cut it out, This is dealing with 
effects, not causes. The impure blood, the millions of dormant 
pores and clogged cellular tissues, the hundreds of miles of capil- 
larics, lymphatics, and other tubing in a single person, call for 
the treatment of the whole system if the patient is to be com- 
pletely renovated. Magnetists will say their element is so penc- 
trating as to pierce the whole system without general contact. 
True, it may be sent coursing through susceptible persons, at 
times, суеп without touching them, but experience proves that 
it is far morc effective with most persons to treat the principal 
parts of the system cach time, and over the skin, instead of over 
clothing. To treat over clotl. ing, especially silk, there is a wasto 
of power, and it is more exhausting to the mapnctist. 


123. How to Treat. 


A good plan is for the patient to remove his clothing, put on 
a wrapper, get inside of a blanket, and lic down on a lounge, 
with the head well raised, and pointing to the north or north- 
enst. The patient is more negative while recumbent, and can 
receive inore benefit than in other positions, The person is not 
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necessarily exposed in treating. Some commence at the head 
anel upper portions, especially during the first treatments, when 
the purpose is to arouse, It is betler and more soothing gener. 
ally to commence at the fect. Be careful about treating the 
head. If you have warm magnetic hands, it will be safest not 
lo Louch the front head in case of congestion of the brain; but 
rather lo rub the back head and neck. In most cases it would 
be well to wet the hair of the top and side head witht cool water 
while treating it. After equalizing the organs of the brain a few 
moments, and charging them magnetically, pass the currents off 
^ little down the spine or arms, or by rubbing the fect briefly. 
Sce 44. 

124. Whom to Treat. 

According to the Inw of harmony the apposite sex is the most 
soothing and effective for a patient, although the same sex, if 
different in temperament, etc., will often accomplish great 
cures, which are beyond other methods, Some old magnetists 
have great command of forces, and can communicate cither hot 
or cold currents, or electrical shocks, or draw blisters, by the 
power that comes through the hands. I knew a lady magnctist 
who caused a large man to faint at her touch, and another to 
* spring from his chair; while Dr. J. R. Newton once threw a 
magnetic tide over an audience in New York with an explosion 
something like а pistol-shot, and with an effect which Ау per- 
sons admitted they plainly felt. Persons of finc temperaments 
necd a fine magnetism, and this will sometimes go quietly, and 
nlmast imperceptibly, through the whole system, gradually 
making a person over new, 

125. Twenty-six Miscellaneous Points. 

n. Persons having serions scrofulous clements in their blood 
should be psychomized, and go through sweating processes for 
Rame Lime, so that they may become purified and not injure those 
whom they treat, 

b. After manipulating others, always wash the hands, and if 
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you are so negative and impressible as to take on bad condi. 
tlons, walk briskly awhile out of doors, and put lemon-juice or 
peppermint essence on the hands, or sip a little. 

c. Work with a pure and loving spirit for the upbuilding of the 
suffering, or quit the business. It is too sacred a calling for tri- 

' flera Ilaving а noble purpose makes the avocation noble, and 
[Г former companions slight you, it should call out your compas- 
sion more than your hatred. Jesus and Socrates, and Colum- 
bus and Galileo, and Harvey and thousands of others were con- 
sidered crazy because they rose so high above the world around 
them, and if you cannot rise above the present ignorant condi- 
tion of socicty sufficiently to make them sometimes snecr at you, 
there must be some dercliction on your own part. And yet be 
courteous to all, tender of their opinions, returning their d/ozs by 
your magnetic strokes and cures, and avoiding that thorny se- 
vere style that reſotmers are sometimes justly accused of. Men 
naturally love truth, if they can be got out of the psychological 
spell of old opinions, and great shall be your joy as you see them 
coming morc and morc to your standard, The cause is already 
advancing in a geometrical progression, and even if you suffer 
awhile longer, bear it heroically. 

d. Penetrating psychaura is the great power in healing, and | 
yet brisk rubbing, kneading, spatting, etc., has some decided 
advantages in т dormant system. The French Afassage move- 
ment, which consists in wringing the flesh of the limbs somc- 
thing like a dishcloth, and passing in a diagonal direction along 
the course of the muscles, has a very animating eſſect. 

е. A thorough psychomist will rouse a dormant or chronic 
condition of the system into a more acute condition, and bring 
up old symptoms and troubles for a brief time, in order to pass 

| them away altogether, The patient must understand this, and 

| scc the necessity of it. In acute diseases immediate relief is 
generally given. „The soothing process is more ngrecable but 
| less eſſicaclous,“ says the author of “ Vital Magnetic Cure.“ 
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f. The patient should co-operate thoroughly with the magne. 
tist by eating and living properly, sleeping suſſiciently and hav. 
ing no bedfellow whose magnetism is antagonistic, or who will 
absorb his own magnetism. 

E. It is better not to have two magnetists at a tinc, unless 
their forces have been harmonized by contact, or by being natu- 
rally alike. IIome friends, however, if harmonious, can, in 
many cases, treat the patient somewhat between times, if they 
choose, 

h. In all severe cases it is better to treat the patient alone, or 
ab lcast with only the most familiar friends about, as sickness is 
sometimes brought about by the presence of an additional person 
of decided magnetism. 

і. Turn thc attention of the patient ro his disease, not /о 
it. Keep his mind cheerful and hopeful, if possible; avoid tell. 
ing him of any terrible symptoms, unless necessary to bring him 
to effective action, and encourage the employment of healthy, 
calm, and cheerful nurses, whose magnetism is congenial. 

j. Do not usc the will-power too strongly, for if continued 
long it will be apt to prove exhausting. Some cases are best 
healed by remaining passive. 

lr. Гог the good of the patient and yourself, and the cause, 
cease to treat those whom you cannot benefit. All persons are 
not adapted to all cases. н 

1. Aftcr treatment the patient will generally feel soothed and 
slecpy. А nap, or quictude, is excellent for a while, when prac- 
ticable, so that the magnetism may work through the system. 

m. Avoid the smallness of being jealous of rival magnetists. 
Be proud of cach one’s success, You are all in the same ship, 
and the ship is a grand one. 

n. The spleen and sexual organs play an important part in 
developing nervaura. Protect them by right habits, 

o. When any physician is sufficiently progressive and appre 
ciative of your services to invite you to treat any of his patients, 
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work in harmony with him Criticise none of his acts before 
the patient, and if you have any suggestions Lo make to the phy. 

? sician, sec him privately. As long as you work with him do 
not violate his general directions. The golden rule should not 
be forgotten, 

р. One of the greatest feats of the psychomist is to eradicate 
drugs and mineral poisons from the system. It is often muct 
more diMcult than to cure the disease itself. In fact they are 
the cause of a vast number of diseases. 

д. It is sometimes an excellent plan, not only for the mag- 
nclist to fasten his own siud and eyes upon a certain part of a 
patient on which he wishes to concentrate power, but to get the 
patient's mind directed to the same point. 

г, Ncither operator nor patient should usually a much | 
during treatment, especially when great power is needed. 

n. Tobacco, liquors, and opium should be abolished during 
Lrcatment, if at no other time. Such fierce, crude stimuli greatly 

" interfere with the refined psychomic elements. 
t. The patient stimulates the excitement of апу part of the 
system бу touching that part, or by thinking of it very much. 
A toothache, or any other pain, will become morc intense unless 
the thoughts can be diverted from it, for the mind can direct 
new magnetism to points where there is already a surplus of it. 
Some can will their forces to the front brain, so as to causc a 
headache, and then will them away again, 
u. I have made it a general rulc,” says the Rev. W. F. 
і Evans, in Mental Afedicine, * о require the patient to suspend 
4 all other remedies, except those of a hygienic nature, knowing 
| It is sometimes more difficult to neutralize the effect of drugs 

than to cure the diseases for which they are administered. ‘Those 
| of a poisonous nature operate to cure disease by creating 
| another morbid condition inconsistent with the first. IIence 
the word Allopathy, which is composed of two Greek ternis 
signifying another disease, has been used to designate this sys- 
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tem, This, at best, is only exchanging one evil for ano. hier, of 
rather, it is ensting out demons by Declzcbub, rather than by the 
finger of God.“ | ' 

v. Says Rev. Mr. Evans; It is always well to place the 
two hands on the opposite sides. If one is laid upon the epi- 
gastrium, the other should be held upon the spine back of it. 
If one hand is placed upon the right side of the brain, the other 
must be placed upon the left side.“ This, in very many cases, 
is a correct principle, yet it is subject to many modifications, 
It is not ''a/ieays well to place the two hands on opposite 
sides,” It is often very desirable to place the positive hand on 
a positive portion, and the negative on a negative part, as а quiet. 
tng process, or, vice versa, asa rousing or strengthening process; 
but to place the right hand on the epigast rium, and the left hand on 
the back, when there is an inflammatory condition of the spine, 
would increase the trouble, and to place the right hand on the 
right саг, and the left over an inflamed left car, would inake a pa- 
tient almost go wild, There are cascs of violent inflammation, 
especially of the brain and some other vital points, where it will 
not answer to place the hands on cach side, as there is alrcady 
too much action, but the plan must be to make outward passes a 
little distance off, moving especially towards negative points. 
The psychomist must be constantly using his reason to adapt all 
treatment to the conditions of the patient, and must cultivate 
his imprcssional and intuitive nature, so as to get into rapport 
with the patient's real condition. 

W. The small of the back is an important point for manipu- 
lations, sometimes in circular, but especially in horizontal 
movements. If the kidneys are hot and inflamed, rub cach 
side of them, not over them. ' Nearly 300 muscles," says W. 
F. Evans, "are directly or indirectly connected with the mo- 
tions of which the small of the back is the pivotal centre. 
Persons who are strong, and whose muscular system is vigorous 
end well balanced, never complain of weakness here, while 
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invalids will alinost always be found to suffer from pain aud 
weakness in this part of the body, The magnetism of the hand 
applied here is the efficient remedy in nature, especially when 
accompanied by the kneading and upward pressure of the ab- 
domen. <A large portion of chronic diseases are immediately 
relieved and ultimately cured by this simple treatment.“ 

x. Build up nature. Give the natural powers strength of 
their own, not depend so much upon trusses, bands, purgatives, 
and artificial means. The beauty of magnetism is, that the 
paticnt can make it a part of his own life-power, which will 
remain with him more and more as he becomes positive cnough 
to hold it. 

у. When you cure а patient, show hin how to remain well, 
otherwise, you will injure the enuse and yourself, and fail to 
bless him as you might. Put him on the track of this, or some 
other book, which explains sanative science. 

Z. Let me wind up this alphabet of points by urging you to 
remain ever smpressible and receptive of the high aud pure 
influences from above, without which, human power is useless. 
very good and every perfect thing cometh from above.“ 

Jesus says, The works that I do, shall yc do also, and greater 
works than these shall ye do, because I go to my Father.“ 
Seck the Christ spirit, then, if you would imitate his deeds, 
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196. Definitions, Рү-сиом'-А-мү, from Psyche, 
soul, and manus, hand, means literally, soul-and-hana , 
cure, or the treatment of discases by magnetic mani. 
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ignorance, shall be abolished; and ''therc shall be no more 
death —even in this world! Even now it is beginning to be 
considered disgraceful to be sick, excepting in unavoidable 
circumstances, In the millennium which is to come, that which 
we rudely call death will be simply a quiet sinking into slumber 
at the sunsct of this life, and a waking into glory in the morn- 
ing of eternity. Let us join hands, then, for the hastening of 
this cra by fecding the souls and bodies of our dear fellow- 
beings with the true bread of life, and showing them the higher 
pathway. 

Reader, I close this list of diseases with what is popularly con- 


sidered the culmination of them all, but which, when closing up 


a well-spent carthly carcer, is but a beautiful 7/774 into that 
state of being which is life indeed. 


= 


10. Thie family. 


228. F'ounded on Nature. Perhaps the most sacred and 
beautiful of all institutions is that of a Aarmontous Family. It 
is Lypificd by every solar system with its cluster of worlds, by 
every tree with its family of branches, by every leaf with its fra- 
ternity of fibres, The true father and mother, on the principle 
of positive and negative forces, blend as onc in their naturcs and 
form the centre of unity. When a comet-like nature despises 
the homc-circle and wanders off into forcign ficlds, it is too gen- 
erally the sign of a crude condition of development, as in the so- 
lar comets that do the same thing. 

229. Amativeness. While the facultics of one person usu- 
ally appeal to the same facullies of another, on the principle of 
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Analogical Harmony (sce Nos. 10, 53), Amativeness appeals to 
the opposite sex, on the principle of Afiuitive Harmony (sce 8), 
sending out an opposite style of aura. The sexes being har- 
monized by both kinds of attraction, arc, of course, much more 
strongly drawn together than persons of the same sex. When 
they are daily in each other's presence, as in a family ог a 
school, there is far less danger of their running to excess than 
where they meet after long intervals, In the former case the 
constant interflow of their opposite atmospheres tends to satisfy 
the longings of their natures and to strengthen each other by 
conducing to a nervous cquilibrium ; while in the latter case the 
long pent-up forces are in more danger of overleaping all proper 
barriers; The male sex is generally morc positive and magnetic, 
the female more negative and clectiical, hence the one complc- 
ments the other. It is casy to sce then, how, on scientific prin- 
ciplcs, the sexes become happier, purer, and healthier by being 
much in cach other's atmosphere in schools, churches, and soci- 
etics, aud how superficial is the theory of persons who would 
separate them. The Oriental system, with its harems, shows tho 
impurity that prevails where the sexes are rigidly secluded. 

230. Courtship. When the sexes are reared on true prin- 
ciples, with systems purified by a correct life, they will become 
impressible children of nature, and will be most attracted by 
those most suited to them. One who is habitually too warm 
and magnetic, having already a tendency to inflammatory dis- 
eases, will no more seek a partner of the same kind than a hot 
person will go towards the fire, for such a union would intensify 
hia present temperament, and his children would be still worse. 
The one should be the complement of the other. Tf one is slen- 
der and pale, the other should be stouter and have more color. 
If one is impulsive, the other should be more calm. And yet 
they must have some great fundamental principles of sympathy 
and analogical harmony ; in other words, they should combine 
the different styles of harmony (sce No. 12) if they wish to have 
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their honeymoon forever bright, and be blessed with a family of 
beautiful and happy children. On their treatment of these prin- 
ciples hangs their heaven or hell. 

231. Marriage. Te union of souls is of course the true 
тлі гілре, and. yet as in all other contracts legal provisions аге 
necessary in the present imperfect conditions of society. The 
union of the sexes should not be made a despotism by a ло- 
divorce system of marriage, nor a chaos by бетт. Love is 
the law of happiness and hatred of miscry, and it is а sad era in 
the married life when the frst word or tonc or action occurs to 
mar the sweet flow of affection, Selſishness and passion are 
the destroyers of all peace, and the children begotten in the 
midst of conflict and hatred will he apt to have the spirit of 
vice and murder iu their hearts, and yet our Jaws punish them 
for crimes which the parents are most accountable for. When 
husband and wife are, unfortunately, too much alike, апа’ have 
discordant magnetisms, it is better for them to occupy separate 
beds, and they should remember that all sexual excesses, even in 
the marriage relation, have their terrific penalties; The wife 
must determine when she shall become a mother, and her free- 
dom and happiness must be secured if noble children are desired. 
Sce 173. The crime of abortion must be atoned for by suffer- 
ing in this world, and by a smitten conscience in the next, as the 
undeveloped offspring shall rise up there to chide the criminal. 

Norr.—According to late European statistics, marriage with all its presene 
imperfections, is more conducive to longevity than single life. Dr. Holbrook's 
% Parturition without Pain” says:“ History contains no instance of a single 
woman who has lived to a remarkably great age. Of women who commit sui- 
cide froin two-thirds to three fourths are single. Of women confined in Luna- 
tic Asylums from three-fourths to four-fifths are single. There isa staring 
list of diecrses which actually originate from celibacy, strictly observed by per- 
sons possessing the average qualities of humanity or which are very greatly 
develope-{ and intensified by it" 

232. Ohildren. If parents would have noble offspring let 
them Jeavc off all bad habits of cating, drinking, tobacco, орішп, 
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and | even sexual intcrcourse, for a number of weeks or months 
before conception. If they wish their child to excel in any 
department of science or human pursuit, let them read and think 
much in the same direction both before and after conception, 
for the mind is almost omnipotent, and immortal lincements 
can be impresscd upon the generations to come. Scrofulous 
and sickly persons should renovate thcir systems more or less be- 
fore marrying, and not blast the happiness of offspring. 

Notr.~M rs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, a splendid specimen of womanhood, 
thinks pain in parturition unnecessary, and for those who have grown up in 
harmony with nature's laws she is doubtless right. I quote the following ftom 
опе of her lectures: “I am the mother of seven children. My girlhoud was 
spent mostly in the open ліг. I carly imbibed the idea thata girl is just as 
good asa boy, and 1 enrried it owt, E would walk five miles before Lrenk frat, 
or ride tenon horseback, After I was married I wore my clothing sensibly 
Their weight hung entirely on my shoulders. I never compressed my body 
out of its natural shape. When my first four children were born 1 suſtered 
very little. I then made up my mind that it was totally unnecessary for mc to 
suffer nt all: so I dressed lightly, walked every day, lived as much as possi- 
ble in the open air, ate no condiments or spices, kept quiet, listened to music, 
looked at pictures, and took proper care of mysclf. The night before the birth 
of the child I walked three miles. The child was born without a particle of 
pain, I bathed it and dressed it, and it weighed ten and a half pounds. That 
same day I dined with the family. Everybody said I would surely dic, but I 
never had a relapse or a moment's inconvenience from it.“ 

233. The Rearing of Children. Children should not 
sleep with elderly people if you value their lives, and should not 
be exposed very much to the magnetic influences of passionate, 
sickly, or degraded nurses and playmates. Sce 53. Their legs, 
feet, and arms should be well clad. “ Boston sacrifices five 
hundred babies every усаг by not clothing their arms,“ says Dr. 
Warren, Children should be encouraged to run, play, and shout 
in the open nir, and not be held back, If possible, patronize 
Kindergarten schools, or some other institutions where gymnas- 
tic drill is given, and the whole being is cducated, Multitudes 
of young lives are sacrificed in our schools by the crowding pro- 
cess which sé fs the mind and dwarfs the body. In governing 
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children show no passion, for “ like begets like,” avoid all scold- 
ing, and enforce obedience through a gentle firmness, but hot 
by brute-force punishment. 4 child has never yet been truly 
governed by terror or force. Love alone is omnipotent, anc 
self-respect and reason must be appealed to as much as possible. 
Encourage, not dishearten ; speak of their good decds more than 
bad ones, and aim to unfold the innate nobility which every 
child possesses, whether you know how to find it or not. The 
rod is better for punishment than a blow with the hands, but 
even that had better not’ be used unless with such tenderness of 
fecling that you can cry with the child. Develop the whole bc- 
ing of the child as much as possible (sec 58), and yet encourage 
its natural bent cf mind in determining its future employment. 
Farly train them to hand-baths, automany, brushing of teeth, and 
give them a dict of vegetables and farinaceous food, avoiding 
everything stimulating. See 84 and 215, Nore. <A gentleman 
has just informed me that he has brought up his children without 
any meat, and they have escaped all the children's diseases, such 
as mcasles, hooping-congh, croup, scarlet-fever, etc. 

Parents should learn a fact that physicians have ascertained to 
be true, which is, that nearly all children of both sexcs early 
form habits of secrel abuse, and should tell them plainly that 
when such habits are once formed, it will be most diſſicult ever to 
brcak them off; that they lead to the most awful consequences, 
destroying the glory and strength of life, making the checks hol. 
low and sallow, their step fecble and moping, filling them with 
dreadful pains and diseases and gloomy feclings, destroying the 
mind and the will- power, until thousands of people grow foolish, 
or crazy, or. die, whereas if they would live rightly they could 
grow into a grand manhood and womanhood and become as 
sprightly and buoyant as the very birds. Parents, take your 
children lovingly to your hearts, and not hold them at a dignified 
distance, according to the old ruinous plan, In so doing, they 
will learn (о trust you, and so shall you lead thein upward, I 
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HOW TO MESMERIZE. 


NN RN AND ITS RESULTING PHENOMENA. 


CHAPTER I. 

“еше по subject with which I am acquainted that 
іа e deeply Interestingg un that of human influenco. 16 
ls a common. expression, " "l'ho devil is close at hand 
wien you аге talking abont him.“ It is no uncom- 
piss thiug for a doren men, or less, while congregated 
treiber (or а social chat, for some one of the company 
to cotimynte talking about some individual with whom 
a portlon of thom are acquainted; and within a few 
койне» the person thay wero talking of will join them. 
Тин occurs do frequently that the above quotation is 
often beard from the Dips of men and women, who ex- 
день but little surprise at Che sudden appearance of tho , 
msn or woman of whom they were врел тр. 

If they heal all been engaged in conversation on 
nne Important subject, a hundred men might join 
thera without any oue having lud: а premonition of 
their coming. It is ошу when tho mind is ab rest, or 
iot wholly absorbed. in important business, or active 
exercise, that it Ia [n on impressive or receptive state, 
am] ln eondition to bo influenced or impressed by 
other minds far or near. 


4 WOW TO MESMIRIZE. 


If you have important business to transact with a 
business man that concerns you much moro than him, 
it may be worth a dozen times the cost of this book to 
know more than- you do of the science of mgsmerism, 
which embraces the doctrine of impressions. If you 
approach the business man while his whole soul is pre- 
occupicd with the duties of the hour, you may spoil 
your own purposes, and then wonder why you did not 
succecd. If you arc more of a business man than he 
is, and you think that he believes such to be the fact, 
you may venture іа intrude upon his time if you have 
very urgent business. If you once make an unfavor- 
able impression on (ће mind of any one, lover, wife, 
friend, or stranger, it may be a very difficult task to 
remove or overcome it ever afterwards. 

If your business concerns you more than him, I 
advise you to wait until the man is in the right condi- 
tion of mind and body to listen to you. While his 
mind is active, he is in what we call a positive state or 
condition; while he is unoccupied he is in what we call 
а negative state. While he is in the positive state you 
may not be able to make a favorable impression on his 
mind, that would be casily made while in the negative 
condition. Positive and negative are only relative 
terms, the same as heatand cold. Aman may be posi- 
tive to me to-day, nnd hegative to me tomorrow. 

I may be able to influenée him at one time and not 
be able to affect him at another interview. Those who 
wish to understand Ше philosophy of mesmerism should 
know this and remember it too. There is onc very 
important thing to which I desiro to call your special 
attention. It is probable that many of my readers, 
from the instructions which I intend to give in this 
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hook, may bo blo to mesmerize some one who is in a 
negative or passive state, who will deny tomorrow that 
you mesmerized him. По may have been called weak 
minded by his ignorant neighbor, who does not know 
that it in not an indication of mental weakness to be a 
mesinerie subject; and ив ho does not appreciate the 
insinuation, he may deny having been affected in the 
Іепн degree, and boldly daro you to mesmerize him 
again, And if tho operator is not fully aware of the 
unreliability of that man, and of the fact that he may 
not beuhlo to accomplish to-day what was an easy task 
yesterday, ho may make another effort and become an 
object of ridicule to the man, who knows that ho was 
mesmerized, and also to all who are present. 

I know from early oxperience, how very unpleas- 
ant such surroundings are. Scores of men and women 
that you suppose to be truthful and honest, will ac- 
knowledge that you do effect them to an extent 501 
cient {о prevent them from opening their eyes, or 
moving their hands, or remembering their own name, 
or of feeling the insertion of a pin in their hand, as 
you test them, and tomorrow swear solemnly that you 
did not have tho least effect on them. 

If you become a good mesmerist, you will lose faith 
in tho veracity of & portion of your fellow-men more 
rapidly than ever the mercury went down in, the ther- 
mometer on theapproach of a cold wave from the north 
pole. And as their denial will reflect on your powers 
ns а mesmerist, or your capacity to judge correctly of 
their condition, 16 will have a tendency to hutt your 

reputation, and your whole moral nature also, if you 
аге as sensitive as myself to the crossand contradictory 
statements of things in human form, as to the real ef- 
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fect of animal magnetism. I am very sorry that it is 
so, but tho fact that men will prevaricate on this most 
important subject, should be known to every new be- 
ginner. І give you fair warning at the start, that the 
occupation of a public mesmerist is probably the most 
perplexing and disagreeable business on earth. 

I have been a public practitioner, or mesmerist, for 
nearly thirty-five years. I have given public exhibi- 
tions in the largest halls of most of the northern cities, 
for weeks in succession, averaging at least two hun- 
dred every year, besides scores of private seances for 
ladies and gentlemen in their own parlors. . The Bos- 
ton Fournal of April 12th, 1882, makes this favorable 
mention of one of my privato scances in that city, 
which I think was attended by one of the reporters of 
that paper: “Prof. Cadwell, the celebrated psycholo- 
gist, at the conclusion of his entertainment at ILorti- 
cultural Hall last evening, gave some astonishing proofs 
of his power bcfore a party of twenty ladies and gen- 
tlemen at the private residence of a citizen of this city, 
the most skeptical of whom soon became thoroughly 
convinced of the sincerity of his performance; and all 
expressed themselves as highly gratified at the profes- 
sors wonderful influence over several of those pres- 
ent.” 

Jam generally ablo to present somo phases of mes- 
merism in а private parlor that I might not in a public 
hall, principally because those who are present do not 
interfere with me, if there is any delay in arriving at 
the anticipated result of any experiment with my mes- 
meric subject. If I make an effort in a public hall, 
before an audicnco of one thousand people, to change 
the beating of а mesmerized person's pulse from its 
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regular pulsationsof about eighty beats per minute, up 
to ono hundred and twenty, and the minute after they 
have been counted by a physician,* increase them to 
one hundred and thirty, and two minutes later cause 
the pulse to go down to forty beats per minute, as I 
did by a strong effort of my will power at the Martin 
Opera House in Albany, N. Y., in the course of my 
experimental lectures on mesmerism, in that city in 
1819, tlie probabilities are that somebody will interfere, 
and prevent that which can only be performed under 
the most favorable surroundings. I made an effort to 
do the same thing in the Masonic Temple at Baltimore, 
Md., two evenings in succession while giving lectures 
in that cily; but owing to unnecessary remarks being 
made within the hearing of the subjects, I failed en- 
tirely in that one experiment, as P have in other places 
occasionally. 

I would here impress on the mind of the student, the 
necessity of exercising great care as to the surround- 
ings while performing with mesmeric subjects. You 
тау be able to present an unlimited number of ex- 
tremely amusing sights or hallucinations, and fail the 
moment you attempt to perform а convinging scien- 
tific experiment. Nine out of every ten of an average 
nudienee care more for that which calls out a round of 
spontancous laughter, than they do for almost any- 
thing else that ever transpired in а public hall. 

I would adviso all who can, to take oral instructions 
from an experienced mesmerist, and experiment w ith 
his subjects first; Although ono can learn from books 
how to play on a piano, à good teacher will aid the pupil 
in acquiring a more perfect and speedy kirowledge of 
music, which is also true of mesmerism. 


* ] rofar to Dr. Joncs, ou Stato St., one of the most p. pulnr physiciausiu Albuuy. 
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CILAP TERMIT: 


As I have given one quotation from a Boston paper 
regarding my private scances, I will take the liberty 
of presenting one respecting my public entertainments 
in the same city, Írom the Boston daily Herald of April 
4th, 1882: “Prof. Cadwell, the well-known lecturer 
and mesmerist, opened a series of entertainments in 
Horticultural Hall last evening, which was attended 
and enjoyed by a finc audience. His remarks were in- 
teresting as well as entertaining, but the fun of the 
evening arose from the experiments he performed with 
а large number of subjects, who, iu response to his in- 


vitation, went from the audience to the stage. His 


power over these persons seemed unlimited, and he 
caused them to sing, dance, laugh or cry, and go 
through all sorts of absurd performances, to the great 
delight of the lookers-on, and to the evident astonish- 
ment of the subjects themselves, who often, on being 
released from the professor’s ‘influence,’ found them- 
sclves in the most ridiculous situations. Prof. Cadwell 
will repeat his experiments nightly during the week, 
selecting new subjects on each occasion." 

Those familiar with the Boston daily papers know 
that only really meritorious lectures or entertainments 
аге favorably noticed in their columns; therefore, I 
take pleasure in presenting some of their comments to 
my readers. 

І have given over two hundred and fifty lectures 
and exhibitions of mesmerism in the city of Boston 
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during the last twenty years, and have reccived many 
favorable notices from every daily paper in the city. 
J havo given cighty in the city of Lowell, Mass.; as 
many more in Providence, R. I.; over fifty in New 
Ilnven, Conn.; more than half that number in Port- 
land, Columbus, Baltimore, Buffalo, Brooklyn, Albany, 
Putterson, Lawrence and other places; and nearly as 
many in most of the principal cities in the northern 
states. | 

I think that I have had more experience as a. mes- 
merist, than any other operator of whom I have ever 
heard or read. I do not say this for the purpose of 
boasting, but that the reader may know that I ought 
to he able to give as full instructions as is necessary 
to any one who desires to become a mesmerist. 

I have spared neither time nor expense for a thorough 
investigation of the philosophy of mesmerism, and 
its resulting phenomena. I have as far as lay in my 
power, carefully studied every book that has been pub- 
lished on the subject, so far as I thought necessary for 
my own advancement. I have occasionally given oral 
instructions * low to Mesmerize " to ladies and gen- 
einen, who appeared to have the proper magnetism to 
became successful operators, but to none who I think 
are incapable of learning it thoroughly. I have been 
asked by those whom I have taught, and by hundreds 
of other people, if E could tell them where they could 
purchase n book which contains full and comprehen- 
sive instructions on this subject; and 1 have been 
compelled to say that I did not know. IJ am sure that 
there is no such book in tho market. 

There are many books treating on mesmerism, that 
are 80 blind with big words and technical phrases as 
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to be beyond tho capacity of all who aro not familiar 
with the terms employed. 

It is a difficult undertaking to convey in writing full 
instructions how to mesmerize in all the phases that 
pertain thereto. It is almost like standing on the shore 
of the ocean, while the huge waves from an unknown 
distance come rolling in; while you are studying the 
grand majestic movements of the first, another appears, 
only to be followed by hundreds more, each as wonder- 
fulas any of ils predecessors. You hear the word — 
mesmerism — not realizing the great fact that it is in 
reality only the first wave from the mighty depths of 
the great unknown. | It embraces within its folds Psy- 
chology, Enchantment, Entrancement, Obsession, In- 
spiration, Spirit-raps, Table-tipping, mysterious move- 
ments of articles without contact of visible agency, 
Spirit photography, Independent slate-writing between 
two closed slates, and various other manifestations cul- 
minating at last, in the full and perfect materialization 
of spirit forms. All these are but introductory pages 
foreshadowing grander realities that await your inves- 
tigation. In the real life of man, and the infinite pos- 
sibilities within his reach, mesmerism is but the primal 
stepping-stone that will lead you onward and upward 
towards the mystic realms of the forever incomprehen- 
sible. Men may sneer at it if they will or trifle with 
its hidden mysteries; it has enabled me to talk face to 
face with the living spirits of my father and my friends, 
and tlic same is possible for you, if you properly inves- 
tigate for yourselves. 

1 hope to give tho reader Ж instruction to en- 
able him to judge correctly,— first, if he is possessed of 
the proper qualifications for becoming a good operator ; 
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secondly, if ho possesses tho persevering spirit that will 
enable him to bear the insolent remarks of ignorant 
men and women, who, clisbelieving in mesmerism, will 
jeer at him at every opportunity. And also how to 
determine those who aro not likely to be susceptible to 
the influence. It is very unpleasant for any one to 
fuil of complete success when endeavoring to mesmerize 
the only опо of a party who is willing for you to try 
һин and this you aro linble to do unless able to deter- 
mine by his physiognomy that there is a probability 
that you will succeed. 

There aro а few men travelling over the country who 
pretend that they can teach anyone how to becomo a 
good mesmerist by giving them one or two lessons of 
an hour each, without any written or printed instruc- 
tions to assist them; and there are hundreds who be- 
lieve it, and willingly pay ten or fifteen dollars for the 
lesson — but none of their pupils, so far ns I know, have 
become masters of the science. As well tell a boy that 
you can teach him how to become a good violinist in 
an hour; yet, perhaps, in that one hour you may give 
him game points that will enable him, if possessed of 
the right qualifications, to play on tho violin. If you 
toll him where on the finger-board to place his finger 
ends for the corresponding notes on the music scale, ho 
may be able to strike every note correctly. The man 
who has only taken oral lessons of an hour or two, is as 
far from being a mesmerist as that boy is from being a 
master musician. I havo called down upon my own 
hend, tho wrath of two or three men because I an- 
nounced from the stage, that all men could not become 
proficient mesmerists in an hour, or n life-time. If I 
had thought they could I would havo taught hundreds 
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of men myself, as I could have taken thousands of dol- 
lars for teaching, if I had pretended that all men could 
learn how, and quickly. 

The many books which have been printed on this 
subject, claiming to give instructions, are too incom- 
prehensible for the average man or woman to under- 
stand. Iwill give the reader an illustration of the style 
of most writers on psychology or mesmerism. 

In the Banner of Light, June 24th, 1882, there is a 
very learned article on “Psychology” from an un- 
known author, and as it is very interesting, I will take 
the liberty to сору a few sentences: 

“Fortunately clectrical phenomena dynamically point 
out the uses of this mental combination. It is a well- 
known fact that electricity is the acting agent in com- 
posing and decomposing compounds under qualified 
conditions of the substances acted upon, and also the 
acting agent in bringing about modifications and gen- 
eric force among the organic elements of physical 
structures by the combination of opposite electrics. 

“Take these facts as our inspiring guide, and the 
use of oppositcly clectrified brain-power is made appar- 
ent as qualificd conditions precedent to mental devel- 
opment and perpctuity of life on a physical basis under 
the generic law of opposite electrics.” ... 

Now, allowing this to be correct, how many of my 
readers can grasp the full meaning of one hundred 
pages of like phrases; probably not one in fifty. 

So far as [ know, there is not one author who gives 
half the instruction that is neccessary to enable anyone 
to become a good mesmerist in all its branches. 

It is easy enough to tell you how to fasten a man's 
eyes, provided that man is a natural subject. І have 
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geen plenty of men and women who have taken lessons, 
and paid fifteen dollars for the instructions, who could 
do nothing more than. fasten the eyes of an casy sub- 
ject, 

] have in mind a lady who had taken lessons in Bos- 
ton of à professor of mesmerism, for which she paid fif- 
teen dollars. She eame to а city in Connecticut, where 
] happened to be at the time, but she could do no more 
than fasten tlie eyes of the most sensitive subjects I 
hal mesmerized in that city, and with them perform 
only the simplest experiments. She supposed, as hun- 
dreds of others have before, that anybody could learn 
how to mesmerize. Men and women require the right 
gift and the right magnetism as well for this as for 
success in any other business. 

There seems to be a demand at this time for plain 
instruction — Полу to mesmerize; but the most impor- 
tant question js — Паус I the right qualifications for 
becoming а good mesmerist? I propose to give the 
render of these pages the full benefit of my own expe- 
rience, together with all that I have been able to learn 
from books, so far as seems necessary, for a pupil who 
іч possessed of the power, to become master of the art 
of mesmerizing. 

It seems to me thut the great object with most of 
the former writers on this subject has been, Позу not 
to tench the common people how to mesmerize. Mes- 
merisn is hy many people supposed to be the ground- 
work of modern spiritunlism; and as this question is 
uppermost in the minds of more people to-day than any 
other scienco or ism, I shall endeavor to present this 
subject in a way that will please all, and offend no one; 
and if spiritualism is true, and connected with mesmer- 
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ism, I suppose the great majority of my readers want to 
know it. 

Thousands of people believe that mesmerism is all 
that there is to spiritualism; and if anyone goes to see 
а man or woman who claims to be a medium, and then 
relates what transpircd, nearly one-half of his listeners 
will tell him that he was mesmerized, and that nothing 
of the kind ever happened. ‘The others will tell him 
that the medium was mesmerized, and that spirits had 
nothing to do withit; and two-thirds of those same 
people, will, within nn hour, declare that there is noth- 
ing in mesmerism. Much that I have said up to this 
point, has morc to do with your success аз a mesmer— 
ist than seems possible to you at present, as you will 
sec before I close this volume, if you read it through 
to the end. 

When I first entered tho field as à mesmerist, nine- 
tenths of my audiences came, wondering what was go- 
ing to be done, and they would sit and wonder at the 
strange manifestations of this mysterious power over 
their own friends. Тһе majority came to investigate 
honestly and candidly, and they willingly gave me 
every opportunity for perfect success. There have 
been so many so-called exposes of mediums and pre- 
tenders, that it is vastly different now. Men do not 
come generally with the ono thought uppermost in the 
mind — Is it possible for one man to magnetize another 
man? Once people enme to the hall in an unprejudiced 
and negative stale of mind. Now they come, as a gen- 
eral thing, in a positive condition, ready to cry fraud 
or humbug the very moment the mesmerist performs 
one thing more than they, with their limited knowledge 
of mesmerism believed possible. 
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The very moment that a person who is partially 
mesmerized becomes aware of the fact that 9 part of 
the audience doubt his honesty, that moment he be- 
comes “positive.” Пе із no longer in a “ negative“ 
condition. At first he was willing that the mesmerist 
should do with him all that was possible, but now he 
is not. 

His honor and veracity is called in question, and he 
will resist the influence with all his mind and strength. 

If the mesinerist had him partially under control 
once, and until some one in tho audience cried out 
“That's too thin," „ Поле much does he pay you for 
doing that?” with other insinunting expressions; this, 
uncalled for interference may cause the mesmerist to“ 
lose what little power he had acquired over the man; 
and those who prevented the operator from succeed- 
ing, will he the very first who will hiss and hoot, and 
shout fraud and humbug because he does not make a 
complete success of every effort. 


CIAPTER III. 


Thero is ono other great diMiculty which seriously 
affects the mesmerist, and those who otherwise would 
he willing, and easy subjects. There are many wlio 
helieve that it is an indication of mental or physical 
weakness to be a good mesmerie subject. ‘Therefore, 
many people will not allow anyone to try them, for 
fear that if they should happen to be mesinerized, they 
will be considered weak-minded. 
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It is essentially important for complete success that 
{he mesmerist should disabuse the minds of his audience 
of this very crroncous idea. If he does not, many good 
people will refuse to become volunteers for him to try. 

As soon as the man who is being mesmerized feels 
ihe power on him, if he even thinks that others suppose 
it is an indication of a weak mind, he will at once re- 
sist all he can. There are others who will not think 
of this idea, as their whole attention is preoccupied 
with another. They are afraid that if they become 
mesmerized they will surely die hefore they come out 
of it, and while the mind is deeply impressed with this 
idea it is worse than uscless to try them. 

IIundreds of people will not allow themselves to be 
mesmerized, because they are afraid that they may tell 
all their secret thoughts, or perhaps forget that they 
are in the presence of ladies and gentlemen, and be 
liable to talk as they are accustomed to when they 
think that respectable people are not within hearing. 

All these things have more to do with success than 
scems possible until you find it out by sad and bitter 
experience, or learn the fact from some other source. 

The first, and most important lesson then is, to so 
learn to talk to your audience, or to those you are 
about to mesmerize, as to set them right on these im- 
portant points. 

I have never known one of my many thousands of 
mesmerized people to be injured by being mesmerized. 
It ts no indication of mental or physical weakness. You 
cannot make anyone tell a secret while in the mes- 
meric state, that he would not tell freely in the con- 
scious state. 

Not one subject in every thousand will say anything 
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that is the least objectionable before a public audience. 
This may seem incredible to some minds, yet it is 4o, 
nnd why, I cannot tell. Probably it belongs to that 
inherent power of the mind that enables some people 
to wake up at any hour of the night they wish to, be- 
fore going into the unconscious condition of sleep. 

Possibly we may have ministering spirits who attend 
па, as wo are taught in the Bible— I rather think we 
have. How much they have to do with the daily af- 
fairs of life, I do not know. That they take an active 
part in all that pertains to mesmerism, I believe; and 
thero is no intelligent man on earth, who would doubt 
it, if ho had had my experience. 

When the public mind first became somewhat inter- 
ested in mesmerism, some thirty years ago, and many 
scientific men began to investigate, they were often 
baflled by some phenomena which they could not com- 
prehend. Men and women after being partially or 
fully mesmerized, would go into a trance state and be- 
gin to talk about folks that were dead, as if they were 
present in the room. Sometimes the mesmeric subject 
would talk as if he was the dead person, come to life 
again. The name and residence and principal events 
of that dead man’s life, and even many of his privaic 
affairs, of which the mesmerist and the mesmerized 
person could have known nothing, would be given mi- 
nutely. The prevailing belief, that had been taught 
for centuries, was, that the dead know nothing. 

A vast army of ministers, — some sixty thousand 
strong, — were teaching that the dead body was in tho 
grave, and that in all human probability the soul had 
gono to God who gave it—or to hell. There did not 
stem to be any uniform idea in the minds of these 
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religious teachers: they taught one thing in оло church 
and a widely different theory in another. The moŝt ` 
unreasonable of all was, that by and by Gabriel would 
blow a trumpct, and the souls would come back from 
heaven and out of hell and enter their resutrected bod- 
ies, which had been burned to ashes, or eaten up by 
the fish, or had decomposed and become food for plants 
or animals. 

The idea, therefore, that the soul, or spirit of a dead 
man was out of hell, or that he had come back froin 
the celestial country was too sacrilegious to be thought 
of, or admitted. It could not possibly be true, for it 
it was, those sixty thousand ministers had been teach- 
ing a false doctrino; and if mesmerism should be proven 
true, their work would be at an end. Do you wonder, 
then, at the bitter opposition the science of mesmerism 
had to contend with ? 

There arc in this country probably forty thousand 
people engaged in printing Bibles for the heathen, and 
in the other departments connected with the church, 
besides those ministers, who are almost entirely depen- 
dent on their present positions for a living. Martyrs 
are very scarce now, and is it to be wondered at, that 
mesmerism became somewhat unpopular ? 

One hundred thousand men, most of whom were 
moving in the best of society, wero directly interested 
on this subject, and it was for their interest that mes. 
merisin be kept in the shade. These are the people 
who to-day are the most bitter opponents of mesmerism. 

Wonderful things have happened in all ages of the 
world's history, and if mesmerism can explain some, or 
all of those mysteries, it should be welcomed by every 
student who is anxious to know the truth. If a nuw- 
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ber of men at tho present timc, can be made,to believe 
hy being mesmerized, that one of their number is an 
ox, and that he is eating grass, could not the king of 
Babylon and some of his attendants have been made 
to believe the same, thousands of years ago? 

We may know, if wo will only investigate mesmer- 
iun, Chat such, and kindred hallucinations are possible 
to«luy ; and if possible to«lay, the same thing was 
probably possible then. 


CHAPTER IV. \ 


We read in the sixteenth chapter of the Acts of the 
A post les, that on a certain time there was a damsel that 
was possessed with a spirit of divination, who cried out 
“These men are the servants of the most high God.” 
Thoso men, to whom she referred, were making every 
possible effort to convince the people that they were 
the servants of the most high God; but for reasons 
not fully explained, Paul at once exorcised the spirit, 
and commanded it to come out of her. 

I have often wondered why Paul should have done 
this, for the damsel was certainly doing all in her power 
to benefit him and his friends. 

I wish to call your attention first, to the fnct that 
Paul by а fow words, spoken iu а positive manner, in- 
terfered with whatever influence had been brought to 
bear on that girl, either by the men who had charge of 
her, or by some invisible spirit that controlled hier. 

My object is not now to convert men toa belief in 
the Bible, or to any other belief, except the one under 
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considération — mesmerism — and all that is directly 
connected therewith. And I would just as soon quote 
from the Bible ns from any book of later origin. If the 
story in the Bible be true, Paul spake “to the spirit, 
.. . And he (the spirit) came out the same hour.“ 

If the story is truc, spiritualism is so far true. And 
if sensitive people became possessed with a spirit in 
Bible times, may thcy not be in our day? And be- 
cause they did while partially under the care or influ- 
ence of the mesmerist, as already stated, it was the one 
principal reason why the science was, and ‘is to-day 
discountenanced by Bible believers. The spirit who 
controlled the damscl, seemed to work, or talk in har- 
mony with Paul and his associates, and yet they did 
not appreciate it. 

Bille believers for centuries have been trying their 
best to convert the world to a belief, that man is pos- 
sessed of a two-fold nature — the mortal and the im- 
mortal; and as soon as there is opened up to mortals 
a philosophy to prove that their teachings are thus far 
correct, chat moment they turn around, and like Paul, 
throw their entire influence against it. 

If Paul could thus influence, or counteract an influ- 
ence, as he appeared to have dono in this case, I offer 
it ns Dible evidence, in proof of one important fact 
which I desire to impress on the mind of the reader, if 
he wishes to become a successful mesmerist, — spirits 
do control sometimes, whether you are willing to have 
them or not; and if you can prevent it, do not allow 
апу man, woman, or spirit to interfere with you, or 
your subjects while they are under your influence, 
without first obtaining your consent. Although no 
one except the mesmorist can generally break the spell 
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when the subject is completely mesmerized, or cn- 
tranced, it can be done sometimes, but only at the 
risk of greatly injuring the subject or medium, or of 
throwing him beyond the possibility of ешр again 
controlled. 

Paul, by the positive, unexpected effort, accomplished 
this last result, but no more effectually than has hap- 
pened with some of my own best subjects, as in an un- 
garded moment, some rough, rude fellow suddenly and 
unexpectedly, made a determined effort to break tho 
influence. 

lIundreds of Christians believe that because Paul 
did so he was possessed of some super-human power. 
Men with no pretensions to piety, have done the same 
thing often cnough in this nineteenth century. Be on 
your guard И while you have people їп the 
mesmerie state, or you too, may lose your best subjects 
— not for the evening only — but forever after. Some 
few of my readers may seriously object because I men- 
tion cither the Dible or spiritualism. 

I offer Bible testimony on this subject because many 
Bible believers who wish to know something of mes- 
merism, may be pleased to learn that this science will 
prove the possibility of much that із recorded in the 

Ме. Other Bible believers will scoff at mesmerism, 
not knowing that the Bible contains the best of cevi- 
dence that many men and women possess the requisito 
susceptibility for being influenced hy something invis- 
ible, and also the power for influencing others. 

І also mention spirits and spiritualism because the 
mesmerist is liable at any moment to have his subject 
controlled or influenced by an unscen intelligence, 
which elaims to be a human spirit. 
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I know that there are two or three mesmerists who 
advertise on their bills that they are not spiritualists. I 
have no fault to find with such. They probably have 
no spirituality in their organism that draws to their 
surroundings, spirits. Possibly Abraham’s next-door 
neighbor never saw an angel messenger, but that is no 
evidence that Abraham did not. 

And if the mesmerist cares more for profit than 
prophets, he may deny being a believer in spiritualism. 
Whether another man has had proof or not, is not the 

nestion: is mesmerism connected with modern spirit- 
ul phenomena, and if so, is it not the duty of the man 
whe teaches how to mesmerize, to say so? 

I care not what another man’s duty may be, who has 
not had my experience, but knowing as I do, that my 
mesmeric subjects are liable at any time to he entranced, 
it is my duty as a man to state the facts plainly, and 1 
hope that no one will be offended thereat. 

IIundreds of my readers may be possessed of won- 
derful gifts of which to-dny they have not tho remot- 
est idea, and being mesmerized may develop them at 
once into some valuable phase of mediumship. 

The question will come up in the minds of many 
men and women, „Where does reality cease, and hal- 
lucination, of which Ihave spoken, commence?" Thero 
are thousands who, without investigating an hour, be- 
lieve that both spiritualism and mesmerism is all an 
hallucination ; if not, how are they to tell? I answer, 
if you maintain that il. is, you had hetter claim also, 
that every so-called miracle and transaction recorded 
in the Bible, and ten thousand things which you wit- 
ness every year, are all hallucinations, “for our de- 
struction given.” 
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I( a careful investigation of positive phenomena does 
not enublo you to judge correctly for yourself what is 
genuine reality, aud what is only an hallucination, you 
had best ncknowledgo yourself incompetent to pass an 
opinion and remain quiet until you are. 

Investiguto spiritualism and mesmerism as you would 
any other science, and accept only that which seems 
in harmony with truth, and for the best good of hu- 
manity. 


CHAPTER- M 


Frederick Anthony Mesmer, of Vienna, is supposed 
t^ havo been tho discoverer of the process of magnetiz- 
Ing people to a suflicient extent to render them partially 
ог entirely unconcious to all immediate surroundings, 
oxcepting the presence of tlie operator, and such objects 
or persona as the magnetized subject was put ez rapport 
with, by the magnetizer. This із now known to many 
scientists as mesmerism and not ns psychology. Whilst 
in the mesmerized condition the subject can sometimes 
fell what is trinspiring hundreds of miles distant. 

The pasycholugieul condition, па I shall explain else- 
ahere, ia nomewhat dierent; it is one step farther in 
the mysterious journey of the investigator. Not all 
aho ran enter one of these truly wonderful conditions 
of the mind, can tho other. "l'ho best subject. that I 
lave had for both the mesmerized and the psychological 
statee waa a Mr. Nollia Bealo of New laven, Conn., 
while giving my third course of lectures in that city. 
She cnine on tho stage, I think the last of December 
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1881, and soon became an excellent subject for the 
usual psychological experiments in a public ball. I did 
not try her then for the “mesmerized” state, as there 
was no occasion for doing so. 

Not one audience in a hundred care for anything of 
the kind. If J attempt it, I am almost certain of being 
interfered with hy many; and if I make а grand suc- 
cess, and my subjcct is able to describe correctly any- 
thing far or near, I am liable to be accused by threc- 
fourths of the audience of practising deception; and 
they cry out, She knew all that beforehand”; while 
the experiments in psychology call out almost in vari- 
ably the most hearty spontaneous laughter I ever lis- 
tened to. People Jike to laugh; it does them good ; 
and all physicians are agreed that it is an exceedingly 
healthy exercise. Mesmerism, as practised by Mos- 
mer, is not well ndapted for а public entertainment. 

I attended a malerializing scance of Mrs. John R. 
Pickering at 182 Chandler St., Boston, Mass., on the 
afternoon of April 13th, 1882, where I again met Mrs. 
Beale. At the close of tho seance, Mrs. Pickering ex- 
pressed a wish to know how her father was, as she had 
received a letter the day previous stating that he was 
ill. I obtained permission of Mrs. Beale to send her to 
Laconia, N. IL, a town one hundred and fifty miles 
north of Boston. I put her into a partially mesmeric 
state, and she immediately described the house in which 
Mrs. Pickering’s father rosided, and also the members 
of the family, and the present condition of her father, 
which was subsequently found to be perfectly correct. 
There were present at the time, Mrs. Pickering, her 
husband, and sister, anda number of others. While she 
was in this condition space seemed to be annihilated, and 
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tho solid walls of tho building became to the opened 
or spiritual vision ns transparent as crystal glass. 

Мік, Benlo repeated the words that the old gentle- 
mun was speaking, in his own peculiar way, so truth- 
fully that those in the company who knew him, declared 
tlut they would have believed. it to have been the 
father who was talking, if they did not know to the 
contrary. 

How did you do it? is a question that will come up 
at once in the mind of the reader. I said to her “Close 
your eyes, open them if you can;” as she could not, I 
anid, * All right, now you can.” As I had magnetized 
her before, that simple process put her at once into the 
magnetis state again, requiring not over one minute. 

It is generally necessary at first, to assist the mind, 
apirit, or soul, although it seems (о be possessed of new 
enpneities while in the mesmerized state. Therefore, 
I simply requested her to go to the Boston and Maine 
Depot and follow the railroad northerly to Laconia ; 
nnd I asked. Mrs. Pickering to place her mind on her 
father’s house for n few moments. Whether the mes- 
meric subject followed her thought or not, I do not 
know. One thing is certain, she described the father's 
condition accurately. This one fact proves conclu- 
sively that it was not all mind-reading. 

Mrs, Beale, by my magnetizing her, at that time 
and before, has becomo an excellent trance medium. 
Her truly remarkable powers, but for me, would-prob- 
пілу have remaincd dormant for life. I could give tho 
name and address of many moro, who have become like 
Mrs. Benle, if it was necessury. I have good reasons 
for believing that many а church member will scoff at 
the idea of any ono being possessed of this remarkable 
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gift; but as their teacher, good old St. Paul, declares 
that some arc so gifted, and as he exhorts all to covct 
the best gifts, he as their teachcr may condemn them, 
and for our complying with his teachings, give us a 
grand reception into one of the hcavenly mansions. 

The worst scoffers generally are among those Bible 
belicvers to whom the words of wisdom as spoken by 
Paul, have become as “sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal.” 

бо far as I ean remember now, I have never read of 
Mesmer putting anyone into the psychological state. 

Mesmerism as practised by Mesmer was entirely dit- 
ferent from what is known to-day as psychology. The 
mesmerized person is magnetized by some one who is 
called an operator or а mesmerist, and while in the 
mesincric state is able to sce, and to describe correctly 
that which neither (ће subject nor tho operator knew 
before. Пе becomes to a great extent independent of 
the operator. The psychological subject, never. 

Dr. John Bovee Dodds, of Massachusctts, claimed to 
have been the discoverer of that which is known аз 
psychology, which is of late included in the science of 
mesmerism, or I should say, almost universally denomi- 
nated mesmerism. I formerly used tho word ** psychol- 
ogy "on my circulars, but owing partially to tho fact 
that it, like the word physiology, commences with the 
silent letter “р,” and is often mistaken for that word, 
I avoid it generally, and with the majority of people 
call the psychologica! condition mesmerism, and the 
term is accepted every where. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


І went inton jeweller's storo in the town of Richmond, 
Vermont, опо day, aten timo when all but the proprie- 
toe had gone to dinner. My agent had just hung a 
bill upin the store, having for its most prominent 
wolln, “Exhibition of Mesmerism and Psychology." 
The proprietor of the store gave a liasty glance at the 
bill, and exelaimed, “Mesmerism and physiology." 
1 corrected him by saying, “mesmerism and psychol- 
ogy; and he asked, „ What is psychology?” I knew 
һу his physiognomy that he was а good subject, and I 
said that if he would place the palms of his hands on the 
counter, [ would show him. 

With an inquisitive look he complied, and I placed 
my fingerson his hands for à moment, and slowly drew 
them off the ends of his fingers; this I repeated three 
or four times, cach time pressing my fingers more for- 
eihly down on his, and then I said “ That is psychol- 
Ry.“ Whatdo you mean by that?” asked the man, 
who seemed half dazed at my strange procedure. Dur- 
ing the process T kept up à steady stream of talk about 
what ] was Зе атах із cheap, but it is the prime 
agent in tinpressings others. In my talk 1 expressed 
surprise that he had never heard of psychology, that 
it was a wonderful science, etc., etc. 

It did not make much difference what words I used, 
su long as their tendency was to impress him with an 
indefinite awe of something that was being done, or 
about to Бе. And when he asked, What do you mean 
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by that? I applied a little extra force to my words and 
movements, and replied that I had fastened his hands 
so tightly on the counter, that he could not take them 
up. IIe looked nt me for a moment very incredulous, 
and a sneer began to curl his lip, but the moment he 
attempted to raisc his hands, lo his great surprise he 
could not. 


I wished to scc if fright would break the spell which | 


had been thrown over him, and I at once began to talk 
as though I was thinking of the best way of robbing 
him. I said out loud, as if talking to myself, I won- 
der if I can find a bag to put the watches and jewelry 
in.“ I at the same time looked behind the counter, as 
if trying to find onc. The man begged me to let him 
loose, and threatened if I did not, that he would call 
for help. I said to him that he could not talk, and 
though he made a great effort, he could no longer 
speak. 

When I became fully satisfied that ho could not re- 
move the spell, even.when it was for his interest to do 
so, I snapped my thumb and finger, and said that he 
could take them up now. I think that I never saw a 
man more surpriscd than ho was. I said to him that 
he was a good subject for mesmerism, and that if any 
man ever obtained that power over him again, as some 
unprincipled man might do, if he knew how, to simply 
touch the end of his tongue to the roof of his mouth, 
and the influence of the most powerful magnetizer 
would be broken 1n a moment. All mesmeric subjects 
should know this important fact. 

I fastened the hands of the clerk of the American 
Hotel, in Hartford, Conn., while I was in that city giv- 
ing exhibitions of mesmerism in 1879. He was a man 
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who was physically my superior, and one that the com- 
mon observer would not suppose could be affected. It 
vas about half past ten in the evening; I had just re- 
turn te the hotel from Allyn Hall, and the clerk, who 
had heard of some of my experiments with my mes- 
meric subjects that evening, insinuated that the whole : 
thing was a fraud. Ile did not know that the mesmer- 
int was standing within three feet of him, and I quietly 
anked him to place his hands on the desk; he readily 
complied, and J made passes aver his hands as over 
thoso of the jeweller, and fastened them so tightly that 
to gayo his soul he could not take them up. 

If any of my readers happen to be in Hartford, tho 
genial landlord, Mr. IIowe, will corroborate my state- 
ment. I neither mesmerized or psychologized either of 
those men. 1 simply magnetized them sufficiently for 
that one experiment. If I had continued experiment- 
ing with them for half an hour longer, I might have 
fully mesmerized both of them, and been ablo to send 
them off to any place on carth, while the body was be- 
fore me, or if I had wished to do so, I might have put 
either of them into the psychological condition, and 
made them, either consciously or unconsciously, as I 
preferred, dance, sing, laugh or cry, or whatever I 
pleased. | 

Mesmer, so far as I remember, from reading of him, 
knew nothing of this phase or condition. IIe discov- 
ered the fact that by taking hold of the hands of some 
people, and looking steadily in their eyes for several 
minutes, they would involuntarily close; and then by 
making downward passes with the hands over the face 
and chest, or temples and shoulders, for half an hour, 
er perhaps less, they would be partially or entirely un- 
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conscious, and while in this state, bo ablo to tell cor- 
rceily what was transpiring in the next room, or many 
miles distant. John Bovee Dodds, of Massachusetts, 
claimed the honor of discovering that after sensitive 
people have been thoroughly magnetized by the oper- 
ator, many of them would be not only able to sce 
and describe things at а distance, but also become suf— 
ficiently susceptible to be impressed with any ideas 
thought of, or expressed by the magnetizer. Psychol- 
ogy therefore is, properly speaking, a branch of or one 
degree higher than mesmerism as known to Mr. Mes- 
mer. Of late, as before stated, all that pertains to psy- 
chology is generally spoken of as mesmerism. The 
reader should bear in mind that the man who magne- 
tizes is usually called a mesmerist or an operator, if 
engaged in giving public or private exhibitions. If 
using his powers for curing the sick, he is called a mag- 
netizer or à magnetic healer. 

It was my good fortune to meet Dr. Dodds after I 
had been already an operator for many years, and wish- 
ing to know all that could be learned from every source 
I took special lessons from him. Dr. Benton, who is 
now doing a successful business as а magnetic healer 
in Trov, N. Y., and myself, so far as I know, are the 
only two living to-day, who were instructed by the 
discoverer of psychology. 

In all the affairs of life, the strongest impressions ' 
govern the various movements which seem to be the 
outspokeh thoughts of the mind. After I have thor- 
oughly magnetized a sensitive person, I may be able 
to make a stronger impression on the mind than other- 
wise could be made through any of the senses; and if І 
can, that person will sce or believe he sees whatever I 
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tenga on his brain, and those impressions ате made 
alem entirely by tho manner of my speaking, includ- 
bri the toma uf the voice, ut the gestures I make at 
thon time ln rue the intensity of the impression. 

Ie le à question with myself and many scientific men 
abar have investipnted this science, whether the oper- 
atag tantita to his subject an invisible fluid called 
Animal Magnetism, or forms an electrical connection 
wlth tho brain of that subject. There are many works 
Gn mesmerism, and nearly as many theories as authors. 
| shall refer to those only which seem the most reason- 
able, or in. accord with my own experience of thirty- 
ivi years as л inesincrist. 


CHAPTER VII. 


IU is very important for the new beginner to be able 
to form n pretty correct idea, who, among the volun- 
teers that he is expected to mesmerize, can be impressed 
within a reasonable time. Not only this, but he needs 
instructions how lo restore the mesmerized persons to 
the nennal state, in as good, or better condition than 
before they were neted upon by the mesmerist. This 
ls cine Gf the most important things to be considered. 

| Poul, in 1 Corinthians, Chap. XII, says, “to one is 
Riven the working of miracles; to another, discerning 
9f ерін; to anather, tho gift of healing; ” to others, 
other pilta, of. whieh he makes mention; and in the 
let. versa hu commands all men to covet earnestly the 
Ust pinta. And if men and women were possessed by 
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Although mesmerism i5 supposed to have been dis- 
covered about one hundred years ago by Mesmer, and 
psychology some fifty years later by Mr. Dodds, the 
science was evidently well known by Moses and the 
magicians of Egypt, and practised by them on Pharaoh 
successfully. I know that there are many who will 
want evidence for this rather bold assertion, which I 
will give in Bible language. Exodus vii: 20, 21, 22: 
“And Moses and Aaron did so as the Lord command- 
ed; and he lifted up the rod and smote the waters that 
were in the river, in the sight of Pharaoh, and in the 
sight of his servants; and all the waters that were in 
the river were turned to blood. And the fish that was 
in the river died, and the river stank, and the Egyptians 
could not drink of the water of the river; and there 
was blood throughout all the land of Egypt. 

“ And the magicians of Egypt did so with their en- 
chautinents ; and Pharaoh’s heart was hardened... . 
And seven days were fulfilled after that the Lord had 
smitten the river.” Remember that the magicians 
„did so with their enchantments,” and they probably 
“did so” by the same power that Moses possessed. 

What did the magicians do? They turned the 
bloody water into blood; they killed the dead fish; and 
they made the stinking river, stink. How did the 
magicians do it? By enchantment. Did they enchant 
the bloody river, the dead fish, or the stench? Мо. 

Who or what did the magicians enchant, is an impor- 
tant question to those Bible students who persistently 
deny the truths of mesmerism, and admits of only one 
answer. They enchanted the king. And in no other 
way can we consistently account for the statement that 
“All the cattle of Egypt died,” and the “first born” 
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of theme " слів died" again, or appeared to on the 
night of the pausover. Exodus ix: G; xii: 29. 

We read that Moses. turned all the dust of Egypt 
inta Mee, And the dust became lice on man, and on 
beget, ntid in man, and in beast; and as the magicians 
eed not perform this mirncle, Moses is credited with 
à power superior to that possessed by them. I will soon 
explain why ho was not, but I will only say here, that 
17 Моня turned all the dust into liec, there was none 
left for tlie magicians to acl on. If Pharaoh was cov- 
ered with lico, he could not have been in а passive con- 
dition fora second impression. I haveoften enchanted 
people in the zumo manner as I think Moses did the 
ling. 

At the close of one of my mesmeric entertainments 
in Huntington Hall, Lowell, Mass., a number of ladies 
hud gentlemen came forward, and were standing in 
front of tho platform, as many do almost every evening 
to talk with me; and to have me try them more pri- 
vately than if they had gone on to the platform for a 
рио trial of their susceptibility to the influence. I 
ustinlly succeed in partially or fully controlling a dozen 
ladies and gentlemen nearly every night, who would 
not allow ine to on the stage. 

On this particular oceasion to which I have referred, 
uno of the ladies declared that she did not believe in 
mesmerism; and she gave it as her opinion that every 
ono of those who appeared to bo affected, were in col- 
lusion with mo 

I saw at n glance that she had every appearance of 
being a good subject. I looked at her steadily for half 
a minute, and until I had her undivided attention, and 
then in an earnest voice I said to her that she had for- 
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gotten her own name. She gave a quick start as if 
waking from a day-dream, and replied, “Why, no I 
have not.“ I was sure from her troubled look that I 
had affected her some, and I immediately repeated the 
statement. * Why, I know what itis," she said, * but 
I cau't think of it.“ If I had ceased my effort then, 
she would probably have been able to think of, and 
speak her name in a minute. Iad there been the 
least interference from anyone at that moment, the 
spell would have been broken at once, and she might 
have believed less than before. As ib was, I made an 
“impression " on her mind by the first words T said to 
her; and J increased the intensity of that “ impres- 
sion“ in repeating my first statement; and as that was 
not sufficient for my purpose, I continued my effort in 
any words or sentences Lhat seemed most appropriate 
for the occasion. No matter what words I used, if 
their full import indicated that she had forgotten it, 
and I was simply trying carnesily to convince her of 
that fact. IIerein lies the great secret of success, in 
putting anyone into the psychological state. My ex- 
perience had taught me that I need not commence at 
the lower round of the ladder with her, or anyone of 
her temperament or physiognomy. 

The third or fourth effort was all-sufficient to fully 
impress her (hat she had forgotten her name. 1 then 
informed her that her husband's nose was bleeding very 
profusely, and she ab once applied her handkerehic£ to 
stop the flow, remarking !o him as she did so that the 
blood was running all over his whiskers, and she seemed 
surprised that he should be so unconcerned about it. 
With a snap of the fingers, and a word or two, * АП 
right,“ or others of like cflect, I broke the charm and 
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restored her to full consciousness. The wholo process 
dil not occupy over three minutes from the moment I 
fast looked at her till it was all over. In that brief 
красе of time she had entered the land of enchantment, 
or been enchanted, as the King of Egypt had been un- 
doubtedly hy Moses first, and secondly by the magi- 
cians, 

The first question the reader will ask is, “ How did 
vou do it?” Ido not know. There аге many who 
requite a much longer process. I have told you all I 
do know about this particular case, and all that 1 have 
lo do to fully control about опе in every twenty-five 
of my volunteers. You want experience, possibly of 
мапу „cara, before you can do the same. You need 
the right magnetism as much to be a good operator, as 
others doa different magnetism to be good subjects. 

CE will tell you something that scems very strange 
to me, but do not say a word about it to anybody; — 
nine-tenths of all the men I converse with on this sub- 
ject uro sure to say to me, I'll bet no man can do that 
to me; nnd every last one of these men are egotistic 
enough to believe that they “can do that” to every- 
body else, if they knew how.) 

Many intelligent peoplo have been very much of- 
fended at me because F have told them frankly, that 
in my opinion they could never become good mesmer- 
its Half of them have insolently asked, “why not?” 
Jato net like to хау, because you lack foree or firniness, 
ut that which some men call stamina. Indomitable 
energy and untiring perseverance are essentially neces- 
sary, coupled with the right magnetism to enable you 
to succeed, 

Not all men enn become good lawyers, generals or 
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preachers, if they try to; and it should be the first duty 
of everybody to find out what trade or profession they 
are best adapted for. 

Moses, by his wild wandering life, and inherent love 
for his own racc, was well calculated to forcibly impress 
the King of Egypt, as unbidden he entered the royal 
presence, and in a bold, defiant 1nanner declared to the 
ling, that unless he let the children of Israel go, the 
God of Israel would cause ihe water to become blood; 
and by his very carnest manner he could make him be- 
lieve, not only that it would be, but that it had changed, 
and that the fish were dead. Moses probably knew 
as much of {he enchanting process as the magicians. 
And it was rol a difficult thing for them to reproduce 
t, second impression on tho mind of the king, and make 
him believe that they too, turned the already bloody 
river into blood, and that on the surface, dead and 
stinking fish were floating towards the sea. Pharaoh 
during this time was in a negative or quiet state, which 
is cssentially necessary for success. 

In the other experiment (the lousy опе) when the 
magicians failed, the conditions were entirely different. 

Moses had evidently impressed the king that “all 
the dust of Egypt" had become “lice on man, and on 
beast, and in man, and in beast." 

And remember that people who imagine that they 
are covered with vermin are not in a proper condition 
of mind or body for the second mesmeric impression, 
cither from n magician, а Moses, or a mesmerist. Learn 
from Bible history then, one important lesson. Never 
under any circumstances, attempt to mesmerize anyone 
who is not in a passive state of mind and body. Never 
attempt to mesmerize anybody unless that person gives 
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his or her full and free consent and undivided atten- 
tion. I have known much harm come to the person 
who has been unwillingly controlled, and also to the 
person who made the effort. 

А. young man whom I taught more than twenty-five 
years ago, in Springfield, Mass., attempted to mesmer- 
ize a young lady in Stafford, Conn., a few weeks later, 
against her wish and that of her mother; and after he 
had partially succeeded. she became insensible, and he 
could not restore her. 

The following day he came to Mcriden, Conn., where 
I gave a course of lectures, and offered me one hun- 
dred dollars to guarantce to bring her out all right. I 
necd not describe the full particulars in this work; by * 
following my directions he succeeded in restoring her 
Lo a conscious state the next morning at eight o'clock, 
she having reinained apparently dead most of the time 
for nearly forty hours. 

This is only one case of many that has come under 
my own observation. A man in Boston attempted to 
control one of my subjects against her will, and she 
immediately became possessed of the idea that he in- 
tended to harm her, and in а semi-conscious state she 
scratched his face, and pulled out his hair in a fright- 
ful manner. She said to me the next day, that she 
could not help doing as she did, and that if her strength 
һай been sufficient, she would probably have killed 
him. 

Do not make an attempt to mesmerize anyone, 
whilo others are interfering in any way. If thero are 
other persons in the room, invite the one you are going 
lo try, to sit in such a position that no one will be able 
to see his or her face, unless they, too, are willing that 
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you mesmerize them also at the same sitting, 1п which 
case it is best to approach the one who scems the least 
timid first, and request that onc to look you steady in 
the eye for half a minute. Л titter will undoubtedly 
greet you from nearly every onc present; and a rather 
stern request for all to remain quiet, orleave the room 
for а few minutes, may have a salutary effect; but in 
no case let the voice sound harsh or in the least un- 
pleasant, and proceed as directed on page 49. 

Remember this, that you are about making ап at- 
tempt to influence some one or more, and you have 
only three ways of doing it, which are through the 
senses of sight, feeling, or hearing; and thé human 
voice is more potent than all other things combined. 
Great orators affect thousands of people by the voice, 
accompanied with proper gestures. I have secn in а 
Methodist revival in my boyhood, more than twenty 
“ converts ” so enchanted at once by the earnest tones 
of the preacher, that they could almost sce the infer- 
nal regions, or thought they could. І cannot impress 
you too strongly on this onc point — the power of the 
human voice — il being the key to the secret chambers 
of tlic soul. | 

l attended a union prayer-sneceting of all the churches 
in Willimantic, Conn, the first night of the week of 
prayer, 1878. Prayers, songs and exhortations were 
doing their work well. Near the close of the mect- 
ing one of the ministers arose and said that if the 
church-memboers there assembled would do their duty 
during the week, God would save precious souls in 
that place before the end of that week of prayer. 

I had billed the town for а series of my entertain. 
ments, to commence on Tuesday evening. So great 
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was the interest of the audience, that I fully made up 
my mind that there was to be a religious excitement 
that would draw to it the very people who otherwise 
would be my patrons; and I decided to throw up my 
engagement, and go to some other town or city, on 
Monday. Many of the men and women had been af- 
fected to tears by the earnest tones of those who en- 
paged in the various exercises of the evening. Tears 
had started. to my own eyes two or three times, even 
though 1 was not in sympathy with that audience as 
fully as the other attendants. 

One of the preachers finally announced that the 
meeting was about to close for the night, and he hoped 
that the interest would increase till the end of the 
week. „We want. these meetings,” said he, “ to close 
precisely at ten o'clock, and as there is now ten min- 
utes of precious time remaining, I hope some one will im- 
prove it by prayer or exhortation.” А tall, spare man 
arose, and in a harsh, cold, squeaky voice commenced 
telling what the good Lord had done for him, and how 
for more than thirty years he had labored in the vinc- 
yard without taking as active a part in the exhorta- 
tions аз he wished he had. Within two minutes every 
eve was dry, that before had been moistened by tears. 
| thought that if tho preachers did not choke him off 
goon, or he tired out and sat down he would spoil ev- 
ervthing. Ile talked till the last moment, and stopped 
at len o'clock. The enthusiasm wag all gone before ho 
was half through, and the preacher with a look of bitter 
disappointment quictly dismissed that audience of six 
or seven hundred people. 

There was power in that voice to kill the most en- 
thusiastie revival in any church on earth; and it killed 
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that ono so effectually that night, that I was almost 
certain it would not harm me financially. 

The following evening І attended the meeting, and 
was not disappointed in my calculations; only seventy- 
six people were present. That harsh, unpleasant voice 
had done its work, faithfully and well. And the prec- 
jous souls that the preacher said God would save, were 
lost through the influence of one human voice. 

The mother with her melodious chant, lulls her child 
almost to sleep, when something attracts her attention 
for а moment, and a change of tone rouses the child; 
апа а longer time may be required to put that child 
into the unconscious state of sleep, than before she 
commenced her task. І know from long experience аз 
a mesmerist, that the human voico is the best agent 
employed always; without it I can do but little. Ican 
charm some people without saying a word, or making 
а movement, simply by looking them steadily in their 
eyes, from one to five minutes. It is a great help in 
mesmerizing some individuals, but if continued for a 
{ew seconds only, а delriment in controlling others. 


Е ооо ВВЕ 


There is по one вресїл] mode of procedure for any 
operator to follow systemntically, in giving public or 
private entertainments. Vor public exhibitions I usu. 
ally occupy half an hour or more with explanatory re- 
marks and then invite volunteers to come forward and 
occupy seats in front of the platform, or on it. I had 
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inch rather have them on the front row of settecs, or 
on chairs at one side of the platform at first, and at as 
great a distance as possible from the audience. Ten or 
twelve feet will do very well. This enables me to se- 
lect froin among the volunteers those I can readily af- 
fect, and to have those only go on to the platform. 
Those "who cannot be controlled quickly, may if al- 
lowed to go on the stage, spoil the pleasures of the eve- 
ning by their ungentlemanly behavior every time that 
your back is toward them. Whenever I cannot have 
suitable seats in front for the volunteers, I have them 
take seats on the platform. And if either the volun- 
teers, or many in the audience are disposed to act 
rudely and ungentlemanly, and I find that I am not 
going to have the best of surroundings, I ask the vol- 
untcers to sit for a few minutes with their faces from 
the audience until I have tried each onc ; allowing only 
hose whose eyes I can fasten, to sit the other way. I 
would advise all new beginners to do this every time, 
until they become proficient in the business. 

When everything seems to be all right, and the vol- 
unteers in their scat, I usually commence by request- 
ing them to give me their undivided attention. Prob— 
ably one-half of the number will begin to laugh, and 
they must bo-quicted, or sent away, as not in a proper 
condition for a trial. It is that class of people who 
шуо the mesmerist more trouble than all the others. 

А few rather sharp, yet pleasant words to the audi- 
ence may bo necessary, to stop any interference on their 
part. Ifany of the volunteers sit in a defiant attitude, 
ns many of them will, request such to close their eyes, 
aud hold them so, until you come and touch them on 
their forehead. Generally they will not give yon a 
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good oppor tunity to try them ; and if they will not re- 
main passive, you have a good excuse for sending them 
back to their seats. Among your voluntcers will prob- 
ably be a number of street corber loafers, and one or 
two other gentlemen (?) who may be under the influ- 
ence of liquor. There are many persons who are sus- 
ceptible enough to the influence, that would be no 
credit to you if you mesmerized them; and it is for 
your jnterest to get rid of them as quickly as possible 
without offending them, or their friends, who may be 
in the hall, and who will scriously interfere with you, 
if they have the least excuse for doing so, and far too 
often, even if they have nol. 

Therefore, I advise you always to insist on the vol- 
unteers observing certain rules, which you assert ате 
essentially necessary; and as the street corner loafers 
and half-drunken brutes will pay no heed to them, you 
have, as before stated, a good excuse for getting rid of 
those you do not want. You are expected to mesmer- 
ize at least one out of every four or five, or your pow- 
ers as а mesmerist are quickly called in question; and 
every ane you have good reasons to believe cannot be 
affected or will be a discredit to vou, dispose of as soon 
as possible. No matter how good a subject may be, if 
he lias the appenrance of being a loafer, or is known as 
one, respectable people will say that he is making be- 
lieve, and it throws а doubt over the whole entertain- 
ment, and may spoil everything. 

You will not have the best of surroundings ono cven- 
ing in ten; nor the best class of people for volunteers, 
unless you use great caution in your remarks before 
extending an invitation for those who are willing to 
become subjects, to come forwaid. 
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These things, which may scem non-essential to some 
people, are of the most vital importance to every mes- 
merist. | 

When you have learned by experience to be able to 
tell who are natural subjects by their physiognomy, it 
will do for you to make an effort to impress them, or 
rather to control them without going through the reg- 
ular process which I have described, or will more fully 
before I close. If I aim able to make а person forget his 
name at the start, I should be able to fasten his cyes 
if 1 made the effort to do so, and to fasten the hands to- 
gether, or control him physically in any way I thought 
best. But if I could not have controlled him physi- 
cally had I made the attempt, I most assuredly could 
not make him forget his name on the first trial, to save 
my life, and not until I had first controlled him physi- 
cally, that is, all that pertains to the motions of the 
body or limbs, through the motor nerves. Forgetting 
the name, by being mesmerized, is mental control, not 
heing able to speak it, while knowing it, is physical 
control. 

lt is not necessary for any of your volunteers to sit 
with their eyes closed more than three to five minutes, 
hefore you commence trying them (tho rude ones ex- 
cepted), and more than half the number necd not close 
their eyes before you are ready to begin your experi- 
ments, and you will soon be able to decide which ones. 
I have made rough, rude fellows sit with their cyes 
closed, and their backs to the audicnee the entire evc- 
ning, as the best means of preventing them from dis- 
turbing the others. 

Although it may seem abusive, it is the only way to 
do with some men. If I send them off the stage, I 
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have reason to believe they will interfere with me or 
my subjects all the evening, and as it will not be pos- 
sible to cject them from the hall, in self-defence, I keep 
them sitling in such away that they will not harm 
themselves or me. 

Many a man has come on my platform and obeyed 
the rules implicitly, and the moment that I commenced 
with him, has pretended to be controlled. Perhaps he 
has bet five dollars that he can go on the stage, and go 
through the experiments of the evening as the others 
do. IIis principal object is to prove that all my sub- 
jects атс hired to appear to be mesmerized. When I 
ask him to open his eyes, he pretends that he cannot. 
I have learned by experience to tell these fellows gen- 
erally from genuine subjects, if they attempt to palm 
off on me. If anyone declares that he cannot open his 
eyes while he can, he is ready to palm off in the next 
thing Iatteinpt. 

I now ask him to close his eyes, and place his hands 
down by liis side ; I then say to him, that if he told the 
truth, and could not open his cyes, he will now feel 
very slecpy and may go sound asleep for a few min- 
utes. If he pretended that he could not open them 
while he could, he will also pretend to go to sleep, and 
Ilay him down quietly at one side of the platform, 
and leave him to himself for the remainder of the eve- 
ning. IIe will be ashamed to acknowledge that he lay 
there all the cvening uninfluenced, and he is not liable 
to ery “fraud” about me on the street the following 
day. All these unpleasant things await you, reader, 
if you become a mesmerist. You will be called a fraud 
and a humbug every day cf your life, if you practise 
much. 
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As I have already stated, there is no special way to 
do for any and every occasion. If you have a nice 
audience, you may call for volunteers after you have 
closed your opening remarks. When they have come 
forward and are ready, request them to look directly 
at you for half a minute, and then to close their сусѕ 
and hold them closed for two or three minutes. Con- 
tinue to talk constantly in the same earnest tone of 
voice. It docs not matter what words you use. You 
want to convey to them the one idea that your first 
business is to find out who among the volunteers aro 
the most susceptible to your magnetic influence, and 
that those who are will fi.d it very difficult to open 
their eyes, when you ask them to do so. After talk- 
ing two or three minutes, ask all who can, to open 
their eyes. Your tone of voice should indicate that 
you do not think they can. 

Sometimes every one will do so, and if they are able 
to, repeat the process once or twice, and morc times 
may be necessary for a final success; but if you fail 
the first or second time there is hableto be a disagree- 
ablo titter from many in tho audience; and if you sec 
strong indications that you have affected several, and 
are very confident that a third or fourth trial will fasten 
tlic eyes of one-half of your volunteers, you may have 
to desist, simply because some few in the audience by 
their sneering laugh or words, prevent you from suc- 
ceeding. 

Let somo one speak derisively in your hearing as 
you are sinking into a pleasant slumber for the night, 
and you may not be able to enter the unconscious 
realm of sleep for hours afterwards; and the-same re- 
sult may be expected with the volunteers you are 
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about to mesmerize. I have, while standing on the 
platform fastencd the cyes of at least a dozen strangers 
who had closed them and were sitiing on the front 
seat, by simply saying (һай they could not open them, 
none of whom I had cver seen beforc that night. On 
other occasions I have made as great an effort, without 
affecting one person in the least, even though there 
was no interference hy any body ; simply because there 
did not happen to he any good sensitives among the 
volunteers, or the weather was too damp and muggy, 
for the state of the weather has much to do with you 
and your volunteers. No matter why you cannot suc- 
cced —if you do not — yu will have no sympathy 
from any audience that I have суст seen yet. 

Ninety and nine are ready to hiss at your failure, or 
checr at your success, to every onc who is ready to ac- 
cept a failure as among the possible events of your ef- 
forts to please them. 

Itis very important for all new beginners to know 
who to mesmerize, and who to let alonc. 

Almost invariably [ find that pcople with very full 
temples are gencrally casy subjects, while those with 
very hollow temples are very hard to control. Soft, 
light-haired people are very much casier Lo mesmerize ` 
than those with black coarse hair. The eyes of good sub- 
jects will roll upward as the eyes arc closing ; if they do 
not, 16 is an indication that they are not easy subjects. 

If I cannot fasten n man’s eyes without touching 
him, he is not an casy subject to control. And if there 
is no one to interfere, and the man is willing and quiet, 
I can tell within one minute whether he can be quickly 
mesmerized or nol. There are other signs to which 
I have called your attention, or will, before I close. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


There will be times when you cannot find one easy 
вије among your first volunteers. For such an 
event you need some additional instructions. The 
Peet thing in, to secure аз many more volunteers as 
posaible, It in шие more difficult todo this than many 
people нирроно. Many a night I have not been able 
to obtain moro than two or three, and perhaps not one 
goud aubject among them. **Theso aro the times that 
try men's souls.” 

Your watchword should be ** death to me profession- 
ally, or success.” II you fail, your business is at an 
end in that cily, and if known in your next place, will 
prevent you from getting an audience there. Your 
first process is to fasten Шо eyes of some one so tightly 
that he cannot open them. If you cannot do this by 
the voice only, request him to close his eyes again, 
andl make a few quick passes with the fingors of cither 
hand, or both, lightly touching tho forehead from the 
centro oulwardly, and partially downward over the 
temples, first one way, and then tho other, ten or fif- 

‘teen times during the first half minute; then ask the 
volunteer if he can open his eyes now. IC he can, 
continue the passes for one minute, and then ask 
again, 

If you can seo no change іп his efforts in opening 
his eyes, take him by the hand, no matter which опо, 
but let the ends of your fingers touch the inside of his 
hand, about an inch above the centre of the palm, aud 
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with the end of your thumb, press tightly on the out- 
side about onc inch above the knuexle of his third fin- 
ger, or if moro convenient, lct your fingers press the 
outer, and thc thumb the inner places mentioned, as 
you thus form the best nerve connection of the hands. 

Request the volunteer to again close his eyes, and 
make the passes as before described, and quickly place 
the ends of the fingers of the hand with which you 
made the passcs, on the top of the head, and the end 
of the thumb on the forehead, about an inch above the 
nose. You have now formed a complete circuit, and 
as quick as you have done so, command him to open 
his cyes if he can. | 

If he opens them readily, you may have to repeat 
the proeess two or three times, first with one subject, 
and then another; but not to exceed two or three min- 
utes at а time. After you have fastened the eyes for 
a few moments only, you may go on with him to a more 
perfect, or to a full control. If you have only two or 
three volunteers, and make no impression the first or 
second time round, ask them to sit with their eyes 
closed for a few minutes, and address the audience 
again. You can call for more volunteers, and explain 
that all are not, casy subjects for mesmerism, and tho 
volunteers you have are yet unaffected by the influ- 
ence. Under no circumstances hint that you doubt 
your ability of fully mesmerizing those you have been 
trying. If you do, or if you do not, first onc and then 
the others may burst out in a regular guffaw of the 
most insolent nature, and leave the stage remarking, 
“You're а fraud, I'll bet you ten dollars you can't par- 
alize me." 

Keep cool, for no matter how discouraging your 
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prospects of success may be, by persevering you may 
get the best subjects of a lifetime within the next 
twenty minutes; and the audience who were ready to 
join in tho cry of fraud at nine o'clock, may pronounce 
you the most wonderful man on carth, at ten, and pat- 
ronize you every night for a month to come. 

On my first night in Lynn, І had only four volun- 
teers, and did not effect any of them till half-past nine; 
and I took in five hundred dollars on the last night of 
Lhat course of lectures. 

When you have an extra hard lot of voluntcers, with 
no easy subjects among them, remember that which I 
have taken so much pains to impress on your mind, 
the vast importance of talking almost continually, and 
аз if confident of success. Your words and manner, 
and the tones of your voice should be as if you were 
trying to convince your subject of a positive fact which 
you know and he does not. Your words should be 
spoken earnestly and in a pleasant, penetrating tone of 
. voice. 

From the moment you commence your first effort, 
talk — keep talking — talk on —a steady round of talk. 
Talk is cheap, but it is more important than all other 
things combined. Whether you touch your volunteer 
or not, talk to him constantly while in the act of try- 
ing him. You ean tell him that you merely want to 
fini out if he is а good subject; (hat you do not intend 
{о mesmerize him at first, but you want to know if he 
can be controlled. Tell him to close his eyes and hold 
them closed for a few minutes, and to forget everything 
else. I sometimes repeat a sentence two or three times 
in succession. 

If one makes a great effort to close his eyes, and in 
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doing so, wrinkles up his face, tell him not to do so, as 
that makes him too positive. Keep on talking; say to 
him, * Now if you are an easy subject, you will find 
that it will be very hard to open your eyes ; open them 
if you can." Keep up a steady stream of earnest talk 
about the ono thing you are doing, and if you see that 
you are affecting the eyes, and that ho is using consid- 
erable effort to get them open, you may say to him, 
“No you don't, but try, try, try hard.” 

If you do not айе t him in two or three minutes, let 
him sit with his сусѕ closed for a few moments while 
you try some others, and if you wish to, try him the 
same way again; or vary the proccss to suit yourself. 

All this effort may be necessary for each one of the 
first hundred, and perhaps for all you try for twenty 
years; but you are liable to find а dozen any night that 
will sink into a perfectly unconscious condition the 
very moment you first ask them to close thcir eyes; 
and you may find it a more difficult task to get а lady 
or gentleman out of the inesmeric state, than a dozen 
into it on another occasion. 

You will find plenty of men and women who will 
pretend that they cannot open their eyes when you ask 
them to do so. Do not get angry at them, do not say 
shame to such idiots, but treat them with silent con- 
tempt generally. There are no words in the English 
language sufficiently expressive to employ, in denounc- 
ing that class of people. 

Remember the page on which these special remarks 
are printed; hand tho fraudulent person this book 
opened here, and ask him to read something about him- 
self, Such aro frauds, and too ignorant to realize the 
fact, and after they have deccived you will try to make 
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you appear the fraud instead of themselves. I dwell 
on this longer than I like to, as it is a very unpleasant 
“attache ” of mesmerisin ; indeed the most discourag- 
ing thing ihat any mesmerist has to contend with. 
„Wolves in shecp's clothing“ can only hurt you phys- 
ically, but these infernal vampires would ruin you, soul 
апа body, if they could. ‘The next most disagrecable 
thing is, after you have mesmerized some people, they 
will be laughed at by their friends, and for fear of be- 
ing considered “ weak minded " will say that they only 
made believe. Sometimes your only remedy will be 
to say quictly to both classes of deceivers, that they 
lied while pretending lo be influenced, or practised 
deception then, or are lying about it now, and that you 
do not care to discuss a scientific question with that 
class of persons. 

Mesmerism will not chauge a lying, deccitful man 
or woman iuto an anyel; if it could, there would 
be a vast field of labor ready for tho mesmerist. 
You will find by experience, that though my re- 
marks are very bitter, they are not half enough so, 
for mumy of tho volunteors. Until you havo had 
great experience, never attempt to do anything else 
with a subject until you have fastened his cyes, and as 
quick as you have, remove your influence by a snap of 
the finger, or some appropriate words, like “All right,” 
which, spoken with the intent of restoring a subject, 
will do so generally. No man ever cried * Fire" in 
the wrong tone of voice, when his own buildings were 
in flames, ayd his wife and children in danger. Whether 
mesmerizing or removing the influence, the tone of 
your voice carrics wilh il the living inspiration of the 
soul. The grandest oration stirs not tlie emotions, un- 
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less there be with it the out-going magnetism of him 
who reads, or delivers it. I have snapped my thumb 
and finger, aud cried © All right? to my mesmerie sub- 
jects a hundred times, without intending to remove my 
influence, and it did not affect them in the least. I. 
have Шеп gone fifty feet away and repeated the words 
or the movement of my thumb and finger, and awak- 
encd soundly sleeping subjects in a moment, even after 
others had tried in vain to awaken them. 

Never allow a subject to continue his effort to open 
his eyes, not for a second after you are satisfied that he 
cannot; for if he does succeed when they are once fas- 
tened, it will require a double effort to fasten them 
again. “If he only knew his power, wouldn't he make 
things lively,” remarked a lady, as she gazed on Bar- 
num’s big elephant. 

And if your subject knew that by a greater effort, he 
could open his eyes, you might find things too lively 
for yet to fasten them again. Having succeeded in 
fastening the eyes, you must now proceed with a num- 
ber of physical experiments. 

Not one subject in a thousand, can be taken from the 
first round, to the top of the ladder at one step. 

Let the subject now clasp his hands together on the 
top of his head, and hold them there, while you make 
а few passes from the elbows to the hands, and say to 
him ** Take them down if you can ;" speak as if you did 
not expect he could. Or you may ask him to clasp his 
hands together in any other position, or to grasp а 
broom handle, and bid him let go if possible. I formerly 
made frequent passes downward to fasten the eyes, and 
passes along the arms to fasten the hands, before I 
made the direct effort in words to control. It is some- 
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limes necessary to repeat the process several times. 
For the last few years I have not made passes or put 
my hand on one person in every twenty of those I 
have fully mesmerized. 


CHAPTERS АХ. 
anu 


E 7 Lae 


Ido not think that,one man in every Y од. ó or 
more, can ever become a good inesmerist. It requires 
a person of great determination, with good perceptive 
faculties ; firmness full or prominent; not easily fright- 
ened; kindand gentle; honest and conscientious, and 
always cool and self-reliant amid the greatest danger or 
excitement. It requires also the right gift; the proper 
magnetism; and continual praciice, as much as to be- 
come a good dancing master or a commanding officer; 
and how many of every thousand шеп сап? Possibly 
half а dozen, probably less, fa , ‹ 

If you have not the power to hold your subject’s 
cyes fast together, and his hands so that lie cannot get 
{неш apart, you need not try to do anything beyond 
that. You could not control his vision, to save your 
life, befure you have power over him sufficient to pre- 
vent his letting ро of a broum-handle, or taking his 
hands off of his head, or hitting you with his fist. 

If you cannot control him thus far at first, let him 
bit with his eyes closed for a few minutes, and repeat 
tlie whole process, and you шау be able іо carry him 
one round further up the ladder on the second or third 
trial. After he cannot throw down а broom-stick, or 
do other simple things, ask hiin to speak his name; 
after ho Лаз done so, then say tu him that he cannot, 
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if he can, open and close your mouth three or four 
times, and if he sees you, it will prevent his doing so, 
and for the samo rcason that gapiug is catching ; and 
when he cannot speak his name, then say to him that 
he has forgotten it. You may have to make a few 
quick passes over the organ of memory, or lower cen- 
tral portion of the forehead to accomplish it. 

When you have made him forget his name, you may 
impress him that he is somebody else, that he is Mr. 
Gough, Benj. F. Butler, or other public man; and for 
reasons that no man knows, he will almost invariably 
talk and act precisely like the man you impress hin 
that he is. By a few words you may make him believe 
that he has the nose-bleed, but it may require a slight 
pass down his nose with the ends of your fingers to 
make him ‘feel’ and ‘see’ the blood. The moment you 
are able to, do this, he is in the psychological or en- 
chanted state, ready for any number of the most as- 
tonishiug experiments you can think of. You may 
now hand him a broom, and say to lim that you have 
brought his guitar or banjo, aud as you hand it to him 
run the ends of your fingers over the lower part of the 
broom, as if fingering the strings of a musical instru- 
ment. IIe may cateh the right impression at once. 

Пе may on the contrary, look up into your face with 
an incredulous sneer. The question now is — Can you 
convince him that the broom isa banjo? You can gen- 
erally decide for yourself by the peculiar expression of 
his face, whether he is in a dazed condition, or in a per- 
fectly conscious state. Ifin a semi-conscious state, a 
word or two is all-sufficient to complete the hallucina- 
tion. If fully conscious, it may requiro great cffort 
on your part, to impress hin that a broom is a banjo. 
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If you have controlled him fully, аз far as necessary 
to cause him to forget his name, you will be able, nine 
times out of ten, to make a success of this experiment. 
If you cannot within one minute, try him on thie 
nose-bleed again, or some other thing which you feel 
confident is of easy altainment; you may be able to 
fasten his eyes on your hand, and cause him to follow 
it for а few steps, or іо believe that mosquitos are all 
around hin, and within two minutes cause him to be- 
lieve that the old broom he snecred at before, is the 
most perfect musical instrument on carth, and he will 
go through the motions of playing il splendidly; and 
there will be no make-believe about it either. 

While he is doing this, ask him to sing a song, and 
if he knows any, he will sing one with more force and 
beauty than it is possible for him to do in the natural 
state. Possibly he may be able to sing some song 
which you are familiar with even though he never heard 
of it before. Пе may sing some song that he learned 
in childhood, and which һе had so forgotten that he 
cannot remember one word of it, when not in the mes- 
meric state. This happens very frequently with my 
subjects. 

When you have one subject that you can control thus 
far, take another that you have controlled fully up to 
forgetting the name, and make him believe that he has 
a pair of bones, with which to play an accompaniment. 
Yow have only to go through the ceremony of saying 
to him, “Here are your bones or clappers," and of 
handing them to him, or perhaps pretend to place them 
between his fingers, which will generally be sufficient; 
if not, make him look at your hand and follow it for a 
moment, or tako the nose-blecd condition again, and 
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then ho may be able to comprehend that-you do give 
him the bones, and he will go through the performance 
of playing an accompaniment to the broom, and prob- 
ably will join in singing.. You may make the next 
one believe that the back of a chair is a piano, and to 
join the concert. In this way I have often worked in 
twenty strangers in one evening. Alter having con- 
trolled them for any class of experiments, I can gener- 
ally break the control (тот all at once, by a snap of 
the thumb and finger, and throw them back into the 
enchanted state again, and make them believe that they 
are all ready for a game of croquet, basc-ball, billiards, 
dominoes, marbles, ‘cards or anything my imaginative 
brain is capable of concciving. 

To do it, I must talk ancl act as if the croquet-ground 
was there, and hand each one his mallet, or tell him 
that itis on the ground before. him, or by that chair. 
I need not locate the wickets for all that pertains to a 
game of croquet accompanies your words and actions, 
and so for all the games. Do not keup anyone in the 
enchanted condition too long. Watch the subjects 
carefully. 

If any one is disposed to go to slcop, tell him to wake 
up and attend to business. If any begin to show signs 
of swooning catch them before they have time to fall. 
If a spirit endeavors to control at an improper time, re- 
quest 16 not to; if thal is insufficient forbid it. If that 
does not keep the spirit off, make a few upward passes 
as quickly as possible, and you may ре able to break 
the influence, and continne the subject i in Linc psychol: 
ogical or enchanted state. 

If you cannot prevail on the spirit Lo leave your sub- 
ject, promise that if he, she, or it will wait, you will give 
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them an opportunity to control at some other and more 
appropriate time. If all this will not do, you will have 
to let things take their own course. When the sub- 
ject is properly magnetized, a mind out of the body 
can control, as well, or better, than a mind in the body. 
There may be a good reason why a spirit wants to 
control. Once while performing at Dunkirk, ЇЧ. Y., 
ouo gave me warning of an approaching railroad disas- 
ter, and saved my life. 

There is no more danger of spirits interfering with 
you, than of mortals, nor half as much. If there bea 
good reason for their doing so, let them. Only if you 
have advertised an exhibition of mesmerism, and said 
nothing on your bills of spiritualism, you should resist 
the spirit control, in duc deference to your audience. 

As before stated, my individual experience with spir- 
itual beings, is now being published semi-weekly in the 
Banner of Light, commencing July 1, 1882, which I 
would advise all those who are interested in this sub- 
ject to procure. The same will probably be issued in 
book form in due time. m 

I will say to those who believe it to be an indica- 
tion of physical or mental weakness to be a mesmeric 
subject, that Prof. Agassiz was successfully mesme- 
rized by the Rev. Chauncy II. Townsend, of London, 
nearly forty years ago. Prof. Agassiz’s sensations, as 
given by himself, during the process, is very interest- 
ing, and can be found in a pampliet, on sale at the 
Lanner of Light Office, entitled, “ Agassiz and Spirit- 
ualism," by Allen Putnam. Therein one of tho world's 

f ablest scientists tells us that he waus a subject of mes- 
merism. * 
The mesmerist should be able to endure the most 
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insulting language that gentlemén (?) who know noth- 
ing of mesmerism arc capable of using. 

At the close of a matinee in Taylor's Opcra-House 
in Trenton, №. Ј., а lady came forward and asked me if 
I thought her a good subject. A number of ladies and 
gentlemen were around us as I stepped forward and 
stood hy her side. J was confident that she was an 
easy subject, and was prepared to catch her, if she be- 
came, as I thought she might, entirely helpless at my 
first effort to control hor. In very slow, carnest words, 
J asked her to close her eyes; as she did so, the cye- 
balls rolled upward, the pupils disappearing before the 
eyes were half closed, and making an effort as if to 
catch hold of something for support, she would have 
fallen, i£ I had not instantly assisted her; she had be- 
come entirely unconscious in а moment. While I was 
supporting the lady aud making upward passes to re- 
store her, an ignorant, self-conccited man who had seen 
me control my subjects and render them insensible to 
pain that afternoon, held his fist over her shoulder, 
near my face, and shouted, “make my hand stick so 
I can't open it, take the feeling out of my hand, you 
can't do it, you're a fraud? The man like hundreds 
of others was ignorant and did not know it. Every 
mesmerist is liable to be annoyed in tho siune way 
every day. 

Always commence with your volunteers with the 
utmost caution, for there are many who are so seusi- 
tive that they become frightened at the strange sink- 
ing feeling that comes over them at the first effort of 
the mesmgrist. 

Make no effort {б mesmerize anyone, at. your peril, 
unless you have a perfect right to do so. Obtain per- 
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mission of all adults, or rather make no effort to mes- 
merize them unless you are certain that they are will- 
ing, and desire to have you. 

Never try children or young people, unless their pa- 
rents or guardians are present and first request you to. 
If you observe these rules with those already given, 
you need not become frightened nt whatever may hap- 
pen. Sometimes a light slap with your hand on the 
back, between the shoulders, or a few quick, upward 
movements of the hands near the head, may be neces- 
sary, in addition to what I have said before, to restore 
the subject to consciousness. 

Some will remain in a swoon for half an hour or 
more, and many will become entranced while in the 
mesmeric condition. I presume that five hundred of 
my subjects have been controlled or entranced by spir- 
its, before I have restored them to a normal state, 
many of them at my request, and many when I made 
every effort possible to prevent it. When the spirit is 
ready to go, help it if necessary, by a few upward 
passes. Such subjects will generally come out all right 
without your help. 

I have often mesmerized people expressly for spirits 
to entrance, and then requested д spirit, if there was 
one present, to control the subject; and tho request has 
often been complied with, and an intelligence foreign to 
my mind, or the mind of the subject, has controlled his 
or her organs of spooch, to deliver orations superior (о 
anything that either of us could say of ourselves; nnd 
the intelligence claimed to be a spirit. I do not know 
that it was, but I have all the evidence of it that I 
require. 

lf I receive a letter from some one whom I have 
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never seen, of an intelligent nature, that letter is pretty 
good evidence that a mind controlled the pen to write. 

Every good subject of mesmcrism can become a me- 
dium; and the mesmerizing of that subject is the quick- 
cst process for accomplishing that result. If half a dozen 
or less good mesmeric subjects, whether they have ever 
been mesmerized or not, should sit quictly, while some 
one sings à familiar hymn or two, for a few evenings 
either in succession, or once or twice л weck; one or all 
of them may become developed into mediums for some 
of the manifestations—rn ps, table-tippings, writing, etc. | 
And many who cannot bo mesmerized, can also become 
good mediums for all phases of mediumship, by follow- 
ing the above directions. A few of my subjects have be- 
come mediums for the materialization of spirit forms, 
who would not like to have their names known pub- 
licly at present. Ouo of ту very best subjects is the 
wile of a popular Methodist clergyman. 

The reader is now ready to say that he docs not 
quite understand it yet. Let mo briefly go over part 
of the way again, with some additional instructions. 
The voice and the tone of the voice have more to do 
with mesmerizing than everything clsc. 

Let every articulation of the voice indicate that you 
intend and expect to succeed ; otherwise you had bet- 
ter not begin. 

Never try anyone unless you have their whole un- 
divided attention and confidence. Allow no one, not 
even a parent to talk to you or your subject during tho 
first part of the process. Sclect if you can those of 
light complexion, with soft, fine hair, and full temples. 
People whose Sesh has a cold, clammy feeling are good 
subjects generally. 
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Those whose hands fecl dry and hot are not good 
subjects; but you may be able to mesmerize them after 
you have worked over them long enough to start a 
verspiration on their hands and face. I can select all 
extra good subjects from volunteers by taking hold 
of the hands while my eyes are closed. I feel very 
confident that certain persons arc good stbjects as they 
come on to the platform, and I seldom fail in fully mes- 
merizing them. | 

While trying a number of voluntcers, I often say to 
those 1 feel sure of controlling, Close your eyes, and 
I know топ cannot open them until I let you,” and I 
$uccecd almost invariably. I fasten their hands together 
by à word or two; make them forget their names by 
saying they have lost them; make them - believe that 
they are Gough, and have them talking carnestly on 
temperance inside of five minutes. 

Beforo trying anybody you should explain, what is 
necessary for them to observe, and what you propose 
to do in a few plain words. 

Nine out of ten who begin to talk back after you ask 
them to close their сусѕ, as some will by asking, ** What 
for,” and other questions, cannot be mesmerized in one 
evening. I do not know why, but I know it is so. 
Those who look up into your faco with a calm, quict, 
trusting expression, are good subjects almost invari- 
ably. 

Those whose eye-balls roll upward while the lids are 
closing, are, as before remarked, easy subjects, and wilh 
such you must exercise the utmost care. The eyes of 
some become closed tight in a moment, and they will 
not open, even though you desire to have tliem do so. 
All subjects should be abie to open their eyes before 
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you do anything more with them. But no effort on 
your part or theirs may be able to break the spell, 
or influence, for several minutes. In all such cases, 
assure your subjects that thera is no occasion for alarm, 
and that the eyes will come open at the proper time. 
[have often, as a last resort, had to tell my subject that 
the eyes would not open until I counted three, which 
restores their confidence, and I then say, onc — two — 
three — using more energy at every word and at the 
word three, I clap my hands together. : 

This wit not always be sufficient, and I then tell the 
subject to count three; and as he speaks the word 
three, І again bring my hands together. If ho cannot 
open them after this effort, E reassure him that he is in 
no danger, and ask him to remain quiet for a few min- 
utes while I try some other subject. If they do not 
open soon, I try (ће upward passes for a few moments. 
I have known people to remain for hours before the 
eyes would come open. 

Do you wonder, then, that I almost hate the men or 
women who say they cannot open their eyes, when 
they can, and make believe they are affected when they 
arc not. 

After you havo fastened the eyes so that they can- 
nol open them, break tho influence as quickly us pas- 
sible, and proceed with the other physical experiments, 
such as fastening the hands together, etc., until you 
have perfect control over the motor nerves, for you 
cannot control the mental faculties until you have. 

The next best move is, to prevent the subject from 
speaking his name. Tell him fo try to speak it, and 
if lic can, tell him to try once more, and at the same 
moment, you may draw your breath through your par- 
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tially closed lips and teeth two or three times just loud 
enough for only him to hear, and while doing so let 
him sce the movement of your lips, and-the more ap- 
parent effort you make, the better it will be; as sure 
as “gaping is catching,” it will affect him to a greater 
or less extent. I have affected scores of people in this 
way, and prevented them from speaking, after all other 
efforts had failed entirely; and until I control his 
speech, I cannot usually proceed with any inental ex- 
periments. When he is no longer able to speak his 
name, he is ready for the next step, and you may say 
to him that he has forgotten his name. If he docs not 
forget it at the first effort you make in this direction, 
try again more carnestly than before, and repeat again 
if necessary. 

About half of those I fully control physically, usu- 
ally forget their name at the first effort I make; bute 
many will not on the first evening, no matter how 
hard I try to have Wem ; yet they may on the second 
trial. You need оту to control one's vision until 
you can make him forget his name, and generally 
not until he can be made to believe that he is another 
individual. At this point in the process you may now 
tell him that his name is Brown or Jones, and lie may 
instantly believe that it is; but ifthe name you wish 
him to take is one that for any reason is distasteful, you 
may have to try another. Why, I do not know. 

When he has forgotten his name aud assumed an- 
other, you had better for the next experiment tell Lim 
that he has the noge-bleed, and it may be necessary to 
pass your fingers lightly down the top of his nose, or 
touch the end of it; and you must look, and act, and 
talk as though it was bleeding. 
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The very tones of your voice must be in perfect ac- 
cord with what you expect to accomplish. In other 
words the tone of your voice must not give the lie to 
the words you use; for in this magnetized condition 
the perceptive faculties are quickened to their fullest 
extent. If you cannot suceced with the above exper- 
iment, you may give the sleeve of his coat a brush, and 
then smell of your own fingers, and turn up your nose 
with a sniff, as you say to him, there is mud on your 
coat, and it smells very bad. 

In this experiment you are acting on the senses of 
sight and smell; with the nose-bleed, on the senses of 
sicht and feeling, and you arc nearly twice as certain 
of success than if acting on onc of the senses only. If 
уоп are unsuccessful in cither of those experiments, 
you certainly cannot impress him, or make him see an 
image of your thought or words. After you do suc- 
cecd once you can generally make him see and believe 
anything you wish him to. 


CHAPTER XI. 


After having obtained full control of the physical 
system by any of the processes I have described, you 
can perform an unlimited number of amusing or scien- 
tific experiments with your subjects; but you must ex- 
ercise great care, and not allow them Lo remain in that 
condition too long at first. Restore them to conscious- 
ness every minute or two for the first half hour. Some 
can remain under control safely for an hour; many 
not to excecd one ininute, or суеп less. 
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You can remove any impression nearly every time, 
by a slight effort, cither by word, or by one or two up- 
ward passes on their forehead with the ends of your 
fingers; or you may by a snap cf the thumb and fin- 
ger. You can throw them back into Ше enchanted 
state again in à moment generally by a word or motion. 
Occasionally I find those that I cannot; and I request 
them again to close their eyes, and possibly may have 
to go all over the regular process as thoroughly as 
though I had never seen then before, but probably only 
partially so. 

When I have them under complete control, mentally 
and physically, I say to some onc of them, ** Close your 
hand, and now sce if you can open your fist." If he 
cannot, I may say to lim that there is no feeling in his 
fore-fingcer, or his little finger, or in his hand, or in his 
entiro body; and nine times out of ten, it will be so. 
I cannot do this with one man in every thousand, until 
I have full and complete control of him physically. 

.Scores of men have come forward to the front scats 
uncalled for, as late as ten o'clock, and demanded in 
the most insulting manner that I mesmerize them, then 
and there, or they will be compelled to believe that I 
am а fraud. I usually treat such men with silent con- 
tempt. Nine men out of every ten arosimply very ig- 
norant of all that pertains to the science of mesmerism. 
Gas is made from coal; and the fool who would take a 
lump in his hand and go to the gas mauufacturev's pri- 
vate office, and snecringly say, * Change that into gas, 
here and now, ог I shall consider yot a fraud,” stands 
on the same level with that other fool, who says, “ Mos- 
merize me, here and now, or I shill believe that you 
are а humbug.” To be a successful mesmerist, ycu 
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should he willing to be considered 4 fraud by more than 
half the world. 

You will notice that [ have repeated a small portion 
of the principal instructions, using, however, different 
words and expressions. that I might impress you the 
more strongly with that which I wish you to remem- 
ber; and T feel it my duty to call your attention again 
to what I have said a number of times already, namely, 
the wondrous power of the human voice. You sec 
its effects in tle soul-stirring words of the successful 
orator; in the songs, that when feelingly sung, start 
the tears to human eyes; in tho gentle lullaby of the. 
loving mother, as she sings her child to sleep; in the 
tender words of a lover, who wins the love of tho mai- 
den by the winsome toncs of his voice, and remember 
itis the key-note for every ono who would excel as a 
mesmerist. 

The сус has power over many, and I can affect them 

with a steady look; but as it 15 very disagreeable to 
most people to be stared at, I get along nicely without 
doing so often. 
I have now told you the principal secrets of magne- 
tizing; of mesmerism; of psychology; of enchantment; 
of charming; and I have told you in. plain, common 
words so that all ean understand. But I have not told 
you all. I don't know it all myself. 1 don't know a 
hundredth part as much as I thought I knew thirty- 
five years ago, the firs! year I became a mesmerist. I 
shall never learn it all this side the grave. 

Sometimes an invisible intelligence that claims to be 
a spirit, steps in, and controls my subject in spite of 
all I can do to prevent it. "That invisible power or 
presence says that he, she, orit, once lived on the earth, 
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and had a human body; that the body died while he, 
she, or it, survived the shock of death, andis alive, with 
as real and tangible a body, as the one that went down 
Into the grave. 

I have asked such an intelligence, where, and when 
did you live and die; and what was your name, and 
what were somo of your principal acts or deeds on 
earth; and my questions have been answered intelli- 
gently; and on close investigation I have found them 
generally correct. "Therefore, I say I do not know it 
all. 

If it be true that spirits control, the millions who 
have lived on earth are not dead, But have become tho 
real inhabitants of the land of souls; invisible to you 
and me until our inner vision is apened, or we too, join 
the innumerable host, in the life beyond the grave. 
The mesmerizing of some persons is sufficient to open 
that inner vision, and enable those we call clairvoyants 
to see the disembodied spirits. Paul very positively 
declares that some have the power of discerning spir- 
its, and advises or commandsall to cultivate such gifts 
as they may he possessed of, yet strange as it may scem, 
some Bible believers ignore that part of, the teachings 
of the Bible, — possibly beeause they have gone astray 
after other gads. 

Mesmcrism, when properly understood, reveals to us 
for our careful investigation the solemn realities of 
another world — or rather, another condition of people, 
who сусп now may walk the earth, unsceu by us with 
our natural sight. Some mesinerists boast that they 
do not believe in spiritualism. If they had had my 
experience, they would boast that they did believe in 
it, if they were honest and truthful. 
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People once boasted that they did not believe that 
Jupiter had moons, and they would not investigate. 

Many Christian people ignore modern spiritualism, 
and mesmerism also, although these furnish proof pos- 
itive, and the only proof we have in this age of the 
world’s history, of immortality; why anyone opposes 
either, is to me the most wonderful of anything on earth. 

The Bible teaches that the prophet Elisha prayed 
that his servant’s cyes might he opened; and in answer 
to that praycr, if the story as related is true, they were 
opened, and he saw a great multitude of spirits, which 
until that moment, were beyond the range of his nat- 
ural or spiritual vision. Mesmerism and spiritualism 
will convert the Bible skeptic into a believer in Bible 
stories. 

When a mesmerist has fully mesmerized a subject, 
according to my previous instructions, let him cear- 
nestly say the words that Elisha said, or any others of 
like import, and. it will generally reveal to the aston- 
ished gaze of the mesmerized man or woman, the liv- 
ing spirits of his deceased friends. 

There is no particular way of accomplishing this re- 
sult. The mesmerie subject is liable to sce spirits, 
and also to be controlled by one, when you least ex- 
pect it. 

I have often closed my public exhibitions by saying 
something about like this to my subjects, “Now please 
give me your attention, and I will endeavor to show 
you a most beautiful sunset. When I count three, 
look in the divection I move my hand, and you will 
behold the most gorgeous scene ever witnessed by mor- 
tals.” I then make an effort to show them a sunset 
view. І count “ one—tw: —three,” and point cuickly 
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in the direction to which I wish to call their attention. 
Every one of the subjects may see what I want them 
to see, but perhaps only one or two, possibly not one. 
If not, I approach the best, or most sensitive subject, 
and make a pass down over his forehead, and say to 
him very carnestly * Look quick — now you can see 
it," and generally he will; and I do the same with cach 
one separately, if they cannot sec the sunset scene 
without this extra cffort. After I succeed, and they 
have admired the clouds for a few moments, I say to 
them that I am going to open their inner vision now, 
and that whatever they see, shall be reality, instead of 
a rellection from my mind, and if they will look at the 
central portion of the darkest cloud that is visible, 16 
will appear to open before them, and they will sec 
something beyond. A much shorter process will an- 
swer with most snbjects. Whenever I do succeed, I 
have а partial comprehension of those words, “ And he 
was transfigured before them, and his face did shine as 
the sun.” 

A. gleam of rapture comes over the upturned faces 
of my subjects, as they involuntarily sink on to their 
knees, and lifting their hands towards heaven, with a 
glad cry of joy they exclaim, “My mother,” “ My sis- 
ter," or * My child." I have seen entire audiences 
bathed in tears at the earnestness of their expressions, 
as the glorious light of another world seemed almost 
reflected from their radiant faces. 

On one occasion one of iny subjects, a miss of per- 
haps twelve years, cried. out ** Oh! mamma, I can sce 
Grandma and cousin Jennie." The mother who was 
in the hall, said to me that all the cousin Jennie her 
child had was alive find well; or was the last they 
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heard of her, and was living in Michigan. Tho next 
day that mother came to my hotel with a letter that 
she had just reccived, saying that “Cousin Jennie” 
was dead. Cousin Jennie was not dead, for my mes- 
meric subject saw her alive, in the land cf souls. 

I have had scores of similar experiences every year 
for twenty-five years or more. The opening of the in- 
ner vision, or enabling mesmeric subjects іо. become 
clairvoyants, is nearly the crowning effort of every 
goad mesmerist. ‘There is no onc special process to be 
followed, but you must begin at tho bottom of the lad- 


der, and gradually ascend step by step towards the top- 
most round. | 
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CHAPTER XII. 


One very good process for new beginners is to ask 
all the volunteers to sit in à quict, passive state, with 
their cyes closed for а few minutes, during which time 
you may continue to talk in a steady, carnest tone of 
voice; if you do поб wish to talk, low, soft music will 
greatly hasten the results. 

At the expiration of, say four or fivo minutes, ask 
some опе of your volunteers to stand up, and it is best 
generally tu commence at one end of the row; take 
hold of the left hand of the subject with your right 
hand, ask him to again close his eyes, then press the 
end of your thumb tightly on the nerve, which is lo- 
cated about onc inch above the knuckle of the third 
finger, and tell him to open his cyes if he can. Your 
tone of voice should indicate that you do not think ho 
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can open them. If he does,let the fingers of your 
other hand rest lightly on his forehead for a moment 
and move them downward over the eyes three or four 
times rather quickly, and again request him to open 
his cyes if possible. You may have to repeat this pro- 
cess three or four times. If you do not succeed within 
two minutes, let him resume his scat, and sit with 
closed eyes while you try cach one of the others in the 
same way. Those who do not appear to be affected 
the first time may be quickly and fully controlled on 
the second attempt, provided they have remained sit- 
ting as requested, while you were trying the others. 

As soon as you have fastened the eyes of one or all 
of the volunteers, you can proceed with the experi- 
ments already described as necessary, such аз fastening 
their hands together on their head, ctc. 

16 is best to continue with some until you have full 
control both physically and mentally, before you cease 
your efforts; while others may be onlypartially con- 
trolled at first, and fully after you һ experimented 
with several others. 

Never keep a subject under control over two or three 
minutes at a time at first; you may increase the time 
afterwards if necessary. 

When your subject is about half under control, and 
you find that you cannot take him farther by the proc- 
ess clescribed, you may ask him to look steadily into 
your eyes, ог at your hand, or at the end of à сапе for 
a few moments. A gentle movement of the head, 
hand, or cane will help attract his attention more in- 
tently, and if you wait п few seconds before saying a 
word, you may be able to charm him so completely that 
he cannot look away. If you do not succeed in half a 
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minute, you may tell him that he cannot take his cyes 
off. You сап tell by his changed look, the very mo- 
ment he has entered the charmed slate. When he has 
you can lead him all around the stage or hall, with his 
nose а: foot from the end of the cane, or from your 
hand. Nine times out of ten he will remember noth- 
ing of what happened while doing so; and as a general 
thing will not feel a pin if thrust into his flesh. A snap 
of the fingers puts him all right again. 


CHM AV UE К XIII. 


Mesmerism has had to battle with the most bitter 
opposition thus far, from those who should have been 
its warmest friends,—helievers in immortality and phy- 
siciuns. It is also a grand study for the advocates of 
temperance, and for the philanthropist. I venture tho 
assertion that there docs not live to-day, the boy who 
of himself would walk up deliberately to the bar when 
he becomes a man, and call for a glass of rum, unless 
he, or his ancestors had been previously influenced to do 
so by the example, or at the carnest request of others. 
If every man who wants to drink that which bears men 
down to degradation and death, would call for only 
what he wants, and leave others free to do the same, the 
great curse of intemperance would disappear from this 
carth in one or two gencrations. Hotels have been my 
abiding place most of the time for thirty-five years, 
many of which boast of an open bar, and many of those 
which do not, have a “secret chamber” up stairs or 
down for entrance into the unhallowed recesses of 
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which, there is required a private signal, known to 
many а loving mother’s son, who little dreams that he 
із on the fast train to perdition, What has this to do 
with mesmerism ? 

Inter with me some hotel, where an open bar is the 
principal attraction; pick up the daily paper, not to 
read, but as ап excuse for remaining a silent looker- 
on. <A genteel looking man who is called a ** model- 
man“ by many à lady and gentleman walks in arm-in- 
arm with some one with whom he is about to make a 
trade. They approach the bar, and the model-man 
asks his companion what he is going to have; and turn- 
ing round invites one, two, or half-a-dozen men up to 
take a drink. Some gladly respond, for they have been 
waiting for this * grand opening ;" but there are some 
who simply reply, * No, thank you." To have a man 
refuse to drink with him, is an open violation of the 
rules of good (?) society, and the model-man insists that 
the gentleman shall come up and have a social glass. 
If once urging is not enough, he repeats it as I repeat 
rentences to make a stronger impression on my sub- 
jects. Тһе man is persuaded at last, and comes for- 
ward an unwilling victim to that man's influence. 
One of the company is not to be outdone by this model- 
man, and he too, calls for “glasses for the crowd." 
The whole process is repeated, and other unwilling 
captives are “roped in," before they cease. And so the 
work goes on day after day, year after y car. 

As the old “ veterans ” drop out of sight, into a soon- 
forgotten grave, new recruits fill the ranks of this vast 
army “five hundred thousand strong," marching along 
to the music of jingling glasses, horrid oaths, and filthy 
songs; of drunken revelry, groans of deserted wives, 
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and the wail of innocent children, whoso lives are mado 
wretched through the subtle influence of that model- 
man, or some other man, who curses society by influ- 
encing men to drink. 

Many innocent boys and girls have been influenced 
to do bad deeds, who when they had time for reflec- 
tion, wondered why they could have been so foolish or 
so wicked. Thousands of men and women are in your 
jails and penitentiaries to-day, who are as innocent of 
intentional wrong as any render of these pages; nnd 
thousands more, who are far Jess guilty than the men 
and women who infinenced them, and who would, if 
justico wero dene, quickly chango plncos with many 
who are honored for their seeming integrity. 

The study of mesmerism includes all that pertains 
to human influence for good or evil; also all that re- 
lates to those silent influences that connect mortal with 
mortal, and with the immortal. б 

It teaches that very man and^vomah, is possessed 
of a living, immortal spirit, clothed with a material 
substance, called flesh and bones, that changes con- 
stantly. But few have the remotest idea how rapidly 
this change takes place. Ву а chemical process, aided 
by the circulation of the blood, the roast lamb you cat, 
becomes а part of your hand; nnd by a imechanical 
process, the wool ofthat or of some other lamb, becomes 
your coat. And can you not say as truthfully “This 
coat is а part of myself,” as: to say, “This hand is a 
part of me.” 

The giant oak was nol. in the acorn; but there was 
something in the acorn that drew to itself matter that 
fashioned the senseless oak. And there was something 

. in the unborn child that by a continuous process has 
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oulminated ina thinking man, capablo of grand and 
glorious deeds. 

Physiologists assuro us that all the particles of our 
flesh aro changed yearly, and that of our bones once in 
oven years, Ag I nm the same individual that I was 
five, ten or twenty years про, the question is — What 
part of mo continues, while this rapid change goes on? 
I nnswer, to mo it is evident that wo arc possessed of 
something that lives on through all these mutations ; 
and that something is an intelligent, immortal spirit. 

I know that I lave mesmerized scores of peoplo suf- 
ficiontly for them to see without the uso of tho natural 
сус, and hear without tho uso of the car; proving to 
me that these organs aro not essential to the spirit, сх- 
cept as helps to sight and hearing; and that if the eye 
and ear were dead, and mouldering back to dust, that 
which saw and heard with the physical eye and car, 
can hear and see without them. 

IIow do you make them see and hear in this way? 
is the natural inquiry of the reader. I answer can- 
didly — It is hard to tell how. І never make the at- 
tempt only with the most sensitive subjects ; and then 
with tho best of surroundings. If а few words аго in- 
guflicient, I request tho subject to tell the time by my 
watch. If ho cannot, whilo in my pocket, I pluce it to 
my forchead, then to his, to the pit of his stomach, and 
to the ends of his fingers. If he cannot tell while it is 
at onc or all of these places within one or two minutes, 
itis useless to try longer at this sitting. It may re- 
quire several efforts — perhaps only one. 

IIundreds of people have become good mediums, or 
clairvoyants without mortal aid, and hundreds havo 
become such by being mesmerized. 
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CIIAPTER XIV. 


Charles Watkins, the wonderful medium for obtain- 
ing writing between. two closed slates, and which so as- 
tounded the Rev. Joseph Cook, told me that he knew 
nothing of the power or gift he possessed previous to 
being mesmerized. 

I have repeatedly held two slates clasped tightly to- 
gether with my own hands, while in his room, and al- 
soin the presence of many of my own subjects, and 
distinctly heard writing that was being done between 
the slates. In this way I have received private commu- 
nications from different intclligences, that claimed to 
be my father, brother, daughter, and others, in their 
own handwriting and with their names signed thereto. 
I have one slate containing a communication of one 
hundred and twenty-two words, which I received at 
Lake Pleasant camp-meéting in August, 1880, in the 
room of Charles Watkins, and through his mediumship. 

The writing сате on the upper surface of the lower 
slate, while 1 held the two clasped tightly together 
with my own hands. This communication is from one 
who was a very dear friend, and it is in her own hand- 
writing, and her full name is signed thereto. 

I received another the following year, at the same 
place, through the mediumship of Dr. Slade, on a slate 
which I carried (o his room. I had never spoken to 
him before. 1 laid the slato on his table; he reached 
over and laid a crumb of pencil on it, placed another 
slate on top, and asked me to clasp one end of the two, 
while he held the other end tightly together; and the 
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writing commenced at once between the slates. When 
it ceased we let go, and I removed the top slate, and 
the under one, which I had purchased, and washed at 
the hydrant, and dried with my handkerchicf not over 
twenty minutes before, was covered with writing from 
top to bottom. This communication of one hundred 
words is in the same handwriting as the one I received 
through the mediumsbip of Watkins a усаг before, 
and is on the same subject, and refers to the previous 
writing; and the same name is signed to this as to the 
first one. Dr. Slade had no means of knowing any- 
thing of the person, or the subject, which is of astrictly 
private nature, and concerned no one but the writer 
and myself ; and she a spirit who left the mortal form, 
nearly three years previous to that time. 

I havo yet another, which I received in the same 
mysterious manner in IIartford, Conn., Dec., 1881, on 
the same subject, same style of writing, and the same 
signature, which contains sixty-four words. Every line 
in all theso communications is as straight as one could 
write if the slates had been ruled beforehand. I have 
preserved the writing by having the slates covered 
with glass. 

All of these communications are full of tenderness 
and affection, and furnish to me as good proof as I re- 
quire on this side of the grave, that those who loved 
us, before the mortal form went down into the dark- 
ness of the toinb, yet livo — and live to love. 

This ono fact, made manifest to the hungering souls 
on earth, makes such communications respecting the 
hereafter, of more value to millions of my brethren and 
sisters in this vale of tears, than could deeds of land or 
costly mansions. 
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Acquisition of positive knowlcdgo of this fact is 
within the reach of every successful mesmerist, and 
nlso of nearly every good mesmcric subject, who shall 
sit for development. I have received at least ono 
hundred. communications between closed slates, or һу 
holding one close up to the under-side of the table. 
АП that was required, being the holding of Ше slate 
by myself and a good mesmeric subject. 

Within five minutes after I received the second com- 
munication to which T have called your attention, I 
held two other slates clasped’ tightly together in the 
same manner with Dr. Slade, and I could distinctly 
hear writing which cammenced immediately; and with- 
in two minutes tho upper surface of the lower slate 
was completely covered, by an intelligible communica- 
tion which could not have been produced by any 
mortal. 

If Moses had been in my place, with no more knowl- 
edge than he possessed on carth, he might honestly have 
believed that the writing was done by the finger of 
God. A slate is a table of stone, and whether Moses 
ever received a communication from a spirit on a table 
of stone, I do not know. There is no evidence but 
his own words, and they were not recorded until so 
long after he was dead, that the historian says, “no 
man knoweth of his sepulchro unto this day.”—Deut. 
xxxiv: б. 

That same Bible historian says that * Moses and 
Aaron and seventy of the elders of Israel saw tho God 
of Israel ”’—LExodus xxiv: 9, 10; but as we read in 
1 Johniv 12, “ No man hath seen God at any time,“ 
we are at liberty to believe that Moses's God was only 
a disembodied spirit. Therefore, that which appeared 
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CHAPTER ХУ. 


I, as a living spirit, by some mysterious process, con- 
trol this physical machine, or body, in which I happen 
to live to-day. , 

This machine, or others like it, was called by one of 
the Bible writers, The temple of God.” If I amable 
by a law not fully understood by the most learned 
man that ever lived on earth, to control this body, 
may I not by that same law, control one or more other 
similar machines at the same time, provided the own- 
ers thereof, are willing to let mc? 

The decomposition of the food we cat sets a quantity 
of electricity free; or at least, this is the belief of some 
writers of physiology. The air we: breathe into the 
lungs is charged with the same invisible electricity, 
which having an affinity for moisture, is attracted to 
the blood, which, with that generated from the food, is 
carried to the region of the brain, and there stored up 
around the brain as clectricity is around the leyden 
jar. І don't know as this is so, I only believe that of 
all the many theories advanced by previous writers, 
this one seems the inost in harmony with the phenom- 
ena connected with mesmerism. Iam not writing a 
treatise on the philosophy of mesmerism; І am only 
endeavoring to state some of the theories extant, and 
give to the reader my own experience, and in the sim- 
plest language, teach all who are competent, * How to 
mesmerize." 

Ido not know as it would be necessary to explain 
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tho formation of ice, if I. were teaching you how to 
make ice-cream. My own explanations, like all pre- 
vious theories, will be subject to criticism by anyone 
Who thinks that he has better reasons, for the wonder- 
ful results obtainable by, or through the agency of an- 
inal magnetism. 

Tho best theory that I know of, supposes that every 
human brain is charged with electricity. This invisi- 
blo something sometimes called a fluid, occupies the 
highest point in the scale of material things. 

The solid rocks occupy the lowest or most remote 
point from that occupied hy the self-existing conscious 
spirit. Commencing with the hard rock, we ascend 
tho scale, until, having passed carth, water, air, and the 
gases, we come at last to the most imponderable of all 
known substances, electricity. One step more carries 
us into the realm of spirit. АП below spirit, contains 
no intelligence; and moves only by being acted upon 
by some superior power or force. 

J, as a spirit, cannot move the air or the rocks by 
coming in direct contact with them. 1, as a spirit, 
think to move my pen, through the agency of my fin- 
gers; thought alone will not move it. I think of mov- 
ing my fingers, but the mere thought does not move 
them. Try it and see. It requires just a little some- 
thing more than thought to move my hand; thought 
comes first, and something called “will” follows the 
thought; and that “will” is an effort of the spirit, af- 
ter it has thought to do something, to set about doing 
it. Electricity is the agent or servant of the soul or 
spirit. 

After the thought is formed by the living spirit, the 
spirit begins to act; and the first thing to be done is, 
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to sel in motion, by the “ will” power, n portion of clec- 
tricity, that is stored np around the brain. I think 
that I will move my hand for а certain purpose; there 
are many ways of doing it; il I have dropped my pen- 
cil, the question is, whether I shall move the chair out 
of the way, or reach through the rounds of the chair— 
this way or that to reach the pencil. 16 docs not take 
a great while to think how I am going to get it; but 
the thought must precede the movement, and having 
thought, I make the effort. Thought, therefore, is one 
thing, and the “will to do“ an entirely different thing. 

The “will” power is the power of the spirit to sct 
in motion something by which to accomplish the de- 
sired result. We call that something, animal magnet- 
ism. Many believe it to be electricity, generated in 
some way from the food we cat, and from the air we 
breathe. 

There are many who helicve that this invisible elec- 
tricity flashes from the base of the brain to the extrem- 
ities of all our sensor nerves, and back again, about 
ono hundred and thirty times every second; and that 
when we touch anything, the returning flashes сопусу 
to the brain and the spirit, an impression of that thing. 

The returning flashes of magnetism, or clcetriciLy 
come back from the retina of the eye, by means of the 
орис nerves, and сопусу to the spirit, impressions of 
the images which the rays of light have mirrored 
thereon; back from the car-drums over the auditory 
nerves, and impress the spirit of that which is trans- 
piring outside of the physical system; back from the 
organs of taste and smell. to inform the encased spirit of 
the nature of whatever affects them; and the spirit suf- 
fersif any part of the physical machine is out of order. 
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While I was filing an engagement in Holyoke, 
Mass., a few years since, the President of Dartmouth 
College, I think, gave a lecture in that city on Astron- 


omy, that was reported in one of the daily papers. In 


tlie course of his lecture he said, “that if we had an 
arm Jong enough to reach the sun, ib would require 
over one hundred years to find out by the sense of feel- 
ing whether the sun was hot or cold.“ By the above 
theory it would take a long time for the returning 
flashes of. magnetism to reach the brain, (rom so great 
n distance, and think that his statement was correct. 

Although the electricity or magnetism moves of it- 
rell over the sensor nerves, it requires a direct effort of 
the spirit to cause il fo move over the motor nerves. 
] have read some very learned. treatises on muscular 
action, and the causes of sensation, but none that 
seemed more reasonable than the theory I have given, 
as gleaned from my own experience, and the best works 
that I have studied on this subject. 

Causes that affect the motor nerves, may scriously 
affect the sensor nerves also. No mesmerist can con- 
trol the magnetism that flashes along the sensor nerves, 
wha cannot control the movements ol his mesmerized 
subject fully. A carresponding effect is produced by 
freezing. If your arin is intensely cold, it requires 
great effort to force the magnetism along the motor 
nerves to move your fingers; and as it is equally dif- 
ficult for the magnetism to traverse the sensor nerves, 
you do not feel any pain if the flesh is knocked off your 
linger joints, by coming in contact with articles you 
are handling. Until you can control your subject so 
thoroughly that he cannot open or close his hand, you 
cannot prevent his fecling pain while having tecth ex- 
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tracted. When you havo first controlled him physi- 
cally, you have only lo make a pass or two over the 
place you wish to make insensible to pain. Your sub- 
ject may be able to know that the dentist is pulling his 
teeth without his sensing pain; or you may make him 
entirely unconscious of what is going on. If he pre- 


‚ fers, let him remain conscious during any surgical op- 


eration, or while he is having teeth extracted. 


^ 


СИНА ЕЕ VI 


Ilowever beneficial mesmerism may bo when prac- 
tised by an intolligent, man or woman, it is dangerous 
in the hands of an ignoraat person. While no harm is 
likely to occur to most people from the simple act of 
mesmerizing, no one should attempt to cure very sick 
people who does not understand medicine and diseases, 
unless aided by an intclligent spirit. If you make an 
effort, and do not succced, the patient may possibly, 
during that time become much worse and be beyond 
the reach of a skilful physician. Every physician, 
in my opinion, ought to understand the science of mes- 
merism ; as there are hundreds of sick people who can 
be made well in half an hour by a good magnetic phy- 
sician or mesmerist, who probably will live in pain and 
misery for twenty years to come. 

There is a Mrs. Waugh, living at 83 Zeigler Street, 
Boston Ilighlands, who told me, only last week (June 
29th, 1882,) of the wonderful cure I performed on 
her. She said that she had been sick for many months 
and under a regular physician's care, who visited her 
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nearly every day. She was becoming worse continu- 
ally, and one day she asked him to tell her candidly of 
her truc condition. Ile replicd, that the grave cured 
such people as herself and him. ‘There was no hope 
for her. 

She said that aftor he left the house, she sat down 
to have a good cry, and at that moment I rang the 
door-bell. I had come to see her husband, who was a 
bill-poster, about the bills for my entertainments in 
Institute ITall, now Dudley Street Opera House. Sce- 
ing her erying I asked tho cause, and when she told me, 
I offered to cure her for nothing if sho would let me 
mesmerizo her. J had forgotten all the facts of this 
case until she rofreshed my memory. 

She was an easy subject, and I had no difficulty in 
fully mesmerizing her in a few minutes; I then told 
her that she should get well, and that the discase would 
leave her. I exercised a strong effort of the “will” 
ns I was talking to her, and made a few passes from 
her head to her feet. A very simple process indced, 
but it cured her completely ; and after six years or 
more of perfect health, she thanked me heartily for 
the wonderful miracle that I had performed on her. 
Пет husband offered to pay me at the time, but I would 
not accept pay for such a decd. 

There isa lady, residing on Albion Street, Boston, 
who had been sick for nearly two years, and had walked 
with crutches for over four months, that I wis called 
io see April 19th, 1882. Lainade her well by one treat- 
ment, and only partially mesmerized her to do it. I 
asked her to close her eyes, and to her surprise, she 
could not open them, as I impressed her by my words 
that she could not. I made a few passes over her from 
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head to feet, for twenty minutes, and she was as well 
as anybody. 

She was a friend or acquaintance of Mrs. Clara 
Ficld, the well-known lecturer and medium, to whom 
she related the facts, and the latter made notes of the 
case, which appeared in the Banucr of Light, June 
24th, 1882. I mention these incidents for the benefit of 
my readers, who, if they become successful mesmerists, 
may be able to cure those that the regular practitioner 
cannot help. e 

I cured а Mrs. Titus, living about half a mile south 
of Winchester, N. II., who had not walked a step with- 
out erutches for threo yenrs, and had beon given up 
by four physicians as incurable. She came‘ to the 
Town Hall that cvening, where I gave an entertain- 
ment, and surprised her friends hy walking around the 
hall as well as anyone of the audience. 

I had fastened her eyes at the first effort, so tightly 
that she could nol open them, simply by telling her 
that she could not. and then made passes from her 
head to her feet, and by this simple procoss “sle was 
made well that self-same hour.“ I was glad to be able 
to perform this * miracle“ in that town, as my father 
was born there. 

I think that J have cured more than a hundred peo- 
ple that have been pronounced. incurable by some of 
the best physicians in this country. Not all mesmer- 
ists can cure, probably, as well as I am able to, as I 
happen to be gifted with that peculiar magnetism, 
which is possessed hy good healing: mediums. 

If I was blindfelded and taken into the room of 
sick people, my hands, ungoverned by my own will 
power, would locate tho disease nine times out of ten. 
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My opinion is, that many people are sick, because 
they lack the proper quantity or quality of magnetism, 
and that they receive more ог less from the magnetic 
healer. I сап feel а tingling sensation in the ends of 
my fingers frequently, while making passes over peo- 
ple; and if virtue went out of Jesus, may it not also 
from every mesmerist or magnetizer. 

Whether I transmit from myself to the mesmeric 
subject a subtle fluid, or form an electrical connection, 
is a question that is very hard to answer. I think that 
I control some by the first method, and others hy the 
recond. If I, asa spirit, touch and movo electricity 
(lint is stored. around my brain, in order to move my 
own body and limbs, and if electricity in lesser quan- - 
tity exists everywhere, І sec no reason why I may not 
control one, or а hundred subjects at once by either 
method. 

I will not close this chapter until I give a few words 
of advice to subjects, or those who propose to become 
subjects for mesmerism. 

Never allow anyone to control you against your will 
or free consent. If any do, you can collect in any court 
in the United States a heavy penalty for their doing so. 

Never allow anyone to attempt it, unless you have 
perfect confidence in his honor and ability to restore 
you, to as good, or a better condition than before he 
commenced. 

Never allow a sickly person to control you on pen- 
alty of taking his disease. olding the end of your 
thumb and finger together tightly, will prevent your 
being controlled generally. If this is not sufficient, 
double up your fists, and be determined not to be mes- 
merized. | 
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Unless you are extremely sensitive this 15 sufficient; 
if itis not, touch your Longue to the roof of your mouth, 
and hold it there. ‘lhe best way is, refuse absolutely, 
if you do not want to he mesmerized; and if the oper- 
ator is a lady or gentleman you will not be annoyed 
again. If the operator insists and does mesmerize you 
against you will, enter a complaint against him, lay 
your damages at not less than one thousand dollars, 
and if he is not able to pay, let him work it out in the 
penitentiary. 

There is one operator that controlfed a lady friend 
of mine against her will, at Lake Pleasant, 1881, that 
I hope to see in States prison before I die. IIanging 
is too good for such Jow-lived scoundrels. I never at- 
tempted to mesmerize a person yet, unless I thought ho 
or she was willing that I should. 

Almost anyone can remove pain from others, by a 
few passes over the locality, or by gently rubbing for 
a few minutes. It is not necessary one time in a hun- 
dred for the hands to come in contact with the individ- 
ual you are trying to relieve. 


CHAPTER ‘XVII. 


I have endeavored 1o give you in plain language the 
principal instructions necessary, for those who are prop- 
erly gifted, to influence others sufficiently for pub- 
lic or private entertainments, and for removing pain 
and discase. But there is much that is connected with 
this subject that is of vastly more importance than 
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mercly entertaining others, or curing ills that human 
flesh is heir to. 

IIuman impressions for good or for harm, are made 
on that part of man whieh does not die at the dissolu- 
tion of the physical system. The mortal form gocs 
back into an unconscious state, to be again in due time 
Incorporated into the bodies of other men and women. 
There must be something more of man than these ever 
changing atoms ; and that something we call the soul 
or spirit. It has been the belief of men in all ages 
and countries that mortals are possessed of an immor- 
tal spirit that survives the death of the body. And it 
has been a blind belief only, with millions who if they 
had investigated mesmerism and its resulting phenom- 
ena, might havo become convinced of the fact that the 
spirit passes оп to another state of existence. 

Ј is just as possible to know this, as it is to know 
that there аге such things as gases and clectricity. It 
requires something moro than a congregated mass of 
atoms in tho form of flesh and bones, to think and rea- 
- gon, and to mako n series of intelligible impressions 
that will control the movements of other masses of 
similar material. And it requires something ban 
the physical brain to receive impressions, which cul- 
minute in mental and physical activity. 

I am often asked if I control the minds of my mes- 
merized subjects? No, no more than І do tho mind 
of every person who docs one thing-different from 
what he would, if I had never lived. 

There are thousands of mesmeric subjects that I can 
control sufficiently to prevent them from moving their 
hands, and to make them dance, while they are con- 
scious of what they are doing, and trying with all their 
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power not to move. Ihave only physical control at 
such times; aud Т control the body, not the mind. 

Properly stated, I аљ controlling his body and my 
own at the same lime through the medium of animal 
magnetism; and I am only а spirit, clothed with these 
changing atoms of which I told you before; and if I 
have sufficiently magnetized his system, to cause him 
to assume another name, І ought also to be able to im- 
press him that hc hears somcbody playing a dancing 
tune. And to do this, I have only to say to him, 
“ [Iark a moment, do you hear that violin?” If he does 
nob at the first effort, I try to convince him that ho 
does, in any words I think best to use; but I must not 
continue the effort too long at the first sitting. If you 
ask а favor of a friend and he refuse now, you may try 
him again if you think best; but you know that there 
is a proper limit to that process, and the same holds 
equally good in impressing the mesmerized subject. 

Possibly I may succeed by working through two 
senses instead of one, and I may say to him, Why, 
don’t yousee the man who is playing? Look quick and 
you eansee him in that-chair; now you can hear him." 
My words, tones and actions must harmonize with tho 
idea that ] desire Lo impress on his brain. I do not 
fail in impressing at least ninc-tenths of all I try to, 
for this and similar experiments; but Jam careful not 
to commence wilh any such experiment until I have 
my subject fully magnetized. “As soon as I impress 
him that he hears a dancing tune, if he likes to dance, 
he will do so at once. 

I certainly was not controlling the mind when I 
made him dance in spite of his effort not to, and 1 am 
not controlling his mind when he dances of his own 
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free-will. How do you control him then? the reader 
will ask. | 

I do not know why or wherefore of much that trans- 
pires with my subjects. When I have fastened a man's 
eyes so that he cannot open them, suppose that it is 
because my magnetism is acting on the motor nerves 
of his cye-lids. As soon as I indicate by word or decd 
that I wish my influence to cease, it usually does, and 
he opens his cyes. 

If I think that he is a good subject, I may held out 
my hand at arm's length, and ask him to hit it with 
his fist, as the first experiment after fastening his 
eyes. Aud here comes a mystery that I can never 
explain: he tries to hit it with all his might, while I 
have only said that he could not, or only asked him to 
try. Perhaps he cannot move a muscle, or perhaps 
the fist will come rapidly to within half aninch of my 
hand and stop suddenly; perhaps it will go over my 
hand, perhaps under it; and as he is trying to hit it | 
and 1 have not. thaught how it shall move, I ask whose 
mind governs now? Possibly, ona of those © minister- 
ing Spirits; anil this is not the only unsolyed prob- 
len. 2 

І hu vo said already that the strongest impression 
governs nlwuys. I ought to have said that if the spir- 
it controls its own body, it is in accordance with the 
ideas or impressions which ib has reecived throngli 
some one or АП of the senses ; and the strongest im- 
pression invariably governs the spiril in determining 
the actions of ils own physical system. 

The brain 15 the telephone oflite through which we 
give aud receive impressions. The ear is the instru- 
ment, and the auditory nerves are the wires that bear 
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the spoken messages to the master of this tenement of 
clay. Ifthe dispatch that is sent over those wires, or 
nerves, is sufficiently impressive, the recipient will 
experience the same sensation as though a real violin 
was being played within hearing, and the spirit will 
act, or cause the body to actin harmony with that sen- 
sition, precisely as though he was not in the mesmeric 
state, only with more intensity. 

The magnet or batlery is necessary for the telephone 
and telegraph operator, for the purpose of impressing 
people at adistance, and your subject needs the proper 
magnetism, which you send out with your words, to en- 
able him to receive impressions from you, the magne- 
tizer; and he will not receive psychological impressions 
until sufficiently magnetized. 

There arc many natural clairvoyants ; and a few times 
magnetizing some people is sufficient to develop their 
clairvoyant faculties; but there is no way of fully de- 
termining whether anyone is, or is not, a medium or 
clairvoyant beforehand. 

As some Christians disbelieve in spirits, I will quote 
from 1 Kings xvii: 22, * And the soul of the child came 
into him again“; 2 Kings ii: 10, Elijah said to Elisha, 
«Tf thou sce mc when 1 am taken from thee, it shall be 
so." The question in (ће mind of Israel's most gifted 
prophet was, whether Elisha could sce his spirit as it 
left the body. “If thou sce me when I am taken,” 
clearly proves this fact, for Elisha could see the body 
going up, as surely as if walking by his side; there is 
a wonderful meaning then in that little word “if.” 
Bible teachers tell you that Elijah went up to heaven 
bodily; and the next hour declare that flesh and blood 
cannot enter the kinelem of God. Mesmerism is the 
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key that unlocks all these wonderful miracles which 
are recorded in the Bible. 

I believe many church members will disbelieve in 
the possibility of spirits materializing iu the presence 
of my subjects ; yet they believe that Jesus did in the 
presence of his disciples ; but unfortunately but few if 
апу knew him by sight or hearing. Mary, to whom he 
appeared first, did not, and only because the perso: 
spake hor name did she believe it to have been Jesus: 
— John xx: 14-16. | 2 

The two disciples on their way to Emmaus did net 
know him by sight or hearing, and only beeause he 
brake bread as Jesus had done did they believe it to 
have been Jesus; and the moment lie did this, he van- 
ished out of their sight: — Luke xxiv: 31. 

“Пе was known of them in breaking of bread." — 
Luke xxiv: £5. 2 

The eleven in the upper chamber did not know him 
by sight or hearing ; and he said, “handle me and see” 
“and while they yet believed not for joy,” he called 
for bread and did eat —. Luke Kxiv: 41. 

„don't believe in mesmerism or spiritualism,” says 
the disbeliever, * and I am glad I do not.” The dis- 


ciples were glad that they, too, did not believe that 


Jesus materialized after his стос оерт it would 
not read that “they believed not for рў, 

The disciples at the sea of Tiberias did not know 
him until he clairvoygntly валу ihe fishes and told 
where to drop the net to catch them.— John xxi: 6. 

If I had never had better evidence of, materialization 
than the disciples of Jesus had of his appearing to 
them, I would not believe in it for a moment. 


I wish the world to know that mesmerism proves 
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man's immortality ; and it should not lessen the num- 
ber of preachers or church attendants, nor the number 
of children at the Sunday School. It should cause 
more to attend; bul the teachings there should be in 
harmony with the grand truths of Lhe universe. Their 
songs should be full of gladness and joy; and if they 
could realize what a beautiful hercafter is in store for 
the good and the pure, they would clap their little 
hands with a fervency unknown before, and march 
along life's great highway with high hopes of heaven 
before them. Life from childhood to old age should 
bo n blessing lo all on earth, and mesmerism when 
properly understood will 1 21р make it so. \ 


— — 


CHAPTER WWII T. 


The materialists insist that if it is possible to see one 
thing while in the clairvoyant state, it must be possible 
to sce every other thing at any time; and they sncer- 
ingly ask those possessed of this gift to turn detectives 
ab their bidding; not realizing that every clairvoyant 
might thus become the mark of the midnight assassin. 
Enough is known already of clairvoyancy to show that 
men and women are possessed of a gift, which at тате 
intervals atleast, indicate thal man is more than mortal. 

Man is able, by the atd of the telescope, to now and 
then catch glimpses of other worlds; and through mes- 
merism and its resulling-phenomena, we can as posi- 
tively catch glimpses of another life, or of the spirits 
of those who once lived among us. ' 

I know that many a time I have seen the moons of 
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Jupiter and Saturn through the telescope; and the 
doubting sneer of one who never saw a telescope does 
not anger me in the least; and I know that I have 
кесп and talked with the spirits of my dear ones, as 
truly as 1 have ever looked through a telescope; and 
the sneer from the lips of the man who Jus never had 
шу opportunities, does not alter this fact either. 

f know how dificult it isto find a genuine clairvoy- 
ant among the many who advertise as such in the daily 
pipers: and I do not wonder at theskepticism of some 
men who have honestly tried in vnin to learn move 
abont it. 

Thero are probably half n dozen bogus mediums and 
eliirvoyants to every one that is genuine, and it will 
probably be so, аз long as the preacher preaches а ser- 
mon us original, which emanated from another brain; 
or ns long ag men cheat in other departments of life. 

There are many who will not investigate mesmerism 
‘or spiritualism simply beenuse they hear so many bad 
stories respecting some of the mediums; and having 
been sneered at by some over-pious soul, who had read 

in the newspaper about their awful doings, I clipped 
out every article І could find respecting them, auc also 
of the awful doings of ministers of tho gospel, and 
pasted them side by side, in nserap-book. 1 had access 
(о two or three dailies, and several weeklies, and in six 
months the record stood six to or ins favor of the ine- 
cdliums. " 

The susceptibility of a man or woman to human in- 
flnenco, whether thi human is on this, or on the other 
side of the grave, is not governed wholly by the intel- 
lectuality, or by the morality, or piety of the individ- 
ual. 
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I have wondered often why Jesus should have 
chosen for a heloved disciple, a. profano man and a 
liar. But he began to curse and to swear, saying, I 
know not this man." Mark xiv: 71. Three years with 
the blessed Saviour, though listening to his counsels 
daily, had not raised Peter much above his natural 
level of morality. 

As I have said already, many persons have been sub- 
jected by my in fiuence, and lied about it the next hour; 
but the majority of my subjects have been of the best 
class of people. Their morality, however, has nothing 
to do with thcir gift of mediumship, or susceptibility 
to another’s influence, so far as I know. 

The more susceptible onc is to my influence, tho 
more he is liable to be to that of others; and when 
anyone relates bad stories of what a medium said or 
did while they were present, the question in my mind 
is, whether that medium was still partially under the 
magnetic influence of the last visitor, or of his attend- 
ing spirits; or if it was not the reflex action of the 
mind of the person who is rclating the events to me. 

All good meditims are more or less affected by the 
individuals who are with them; and until there is 
a great change in the impressions which are being 
made on the niinds of the masses by the Sabbath-day 
mesmerists who occupy the pulpits of this country, 
the mediums will he liable to say many things thatsecm 
improper or untruthful, to those who have for many 
years респ partially mesmerized every seventh day, 
and impressed thereby, that they must believe in a very 
unreasonable theology, or be damned. 

And so long as these Sabbath-day mesmerizers (as 
every earnest preacher is, to a greater or less extent,) 
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continuo lo impress their audiences, day after day, 
that morality counts for little or nothing in the race 
for heaven, we may expect to Near, now and then, of 
inmoral doings, not only among mediums, but minis- 
ters also. Do not misunderstand me now; Iam not 
making a tirade against church members; I am only 
defending tho reputation of a class'of people, who have 
been maligned as the worst of beings, but who prob- 
ally ure as good and pure as those who talk about 
them. Ах 
T dislike that theology, which teaches that апу man 
may ruin others until the eleventh hour of life, and es- 
cape the penalty by a simple act of faith, and ona very 
convenient bankrupt plan shipwreck his soul into 
heaven for even less than two cents on à dollar. 
Mesmerism should convince you that cach impres- 
sion which you make for good or ill on the spirit of 
any man will effect you in spiritlife as much or more 
than him. | 
I think it an, awful thing for a minister to teach his 
congregation that it is possible for anyone of them to 
make impressions on another mind which will land it 
in perdition, while he, who does thus impress, can by a 
simple act of faith, go scot free for ever and ever. 
Theology as taught in most of the churches, is con- 
{тагу to the highest principles of eternal justice, or 
mesinerism is not truc. 


A 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


I have almost invariably found all good mediums to 
be susceptible to my mesincric influence. While giv- 
ing entertainments in the city of Providence, in May, 
and June, 1882, I made the acquaintance of Mrs. Ross, 
а materializing medium; nud by request, I made an 
effort to mesmerizo her. I only partially succeeded 
when she became entranced by a spirit who gave her 
name as Bright Star; and she said that if Ї would at- 
tend her medinm’s seances, my spirit guides, Rena and 
Emma, would try to materialize. І attended at least 
a dozen, and those two spirits did materialize, and came 
out of the cabinet and talked with me at nearly every 
one of thosc scances. 

There was an average attendance of at least twenty- 
five people, and not less than as many spirits material- 
ized at each seance, nearly all of whom were recog- 
nized by some ono or more of the company. Isawa 
number whose faces I knew before they passed through 
that change called death. 

So wonderful were the manifestations that I wanted 
the facts recorded for the benefit of humanity, and 
knowing that the medium was liable at any time to be 
taken sick or dic, I sent a note to the editor of the 
Banner of Light, requesting him to come or send a re- 
porter to make a thorough investigation of the phe- 
nomena, and give the facts to the world through their 
columns. 


A representative of that paper came to Providence, 
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and also А. E. Newton, their well-known correspondent, 
and both of their statements of nearly two columns, 
appeared in the Banner of Light of June 10th, 1882. 

I also invited the reporter of the paper having the 
largest circulation of any morning paper in the State 
to attend; and as he is a disinterested party, his state- 
ment, which I copy, will bo read withinterest by many 
of my readers; and I can assure them:that I know ev- 
ery word is (гис. And all he relates of this occasion 
will convey a faint iden only of what happens at her 
seances when other people attend, and other spirits 
materialize. 


[from the Providence, П. J.“ Morning Star," June б, 1882.] 
OTIIER WORLDS. 
AN INTERESTING MATLZÁRIALIZATION SU ANCE IN TIIS CITY 
LAST LVENING. 
TWO FORMS EMEIGE FROM THE CABINET AT TILE SAME TIME. 


BOMETHING THAT WILL DEAN CLOSE SCRUTINY.—TIIE FULL 
PAICTICULAItS, 


Spiritualism lias, within the past ten ycars, received the 
attention of the most learned and practical men of this and 
other countrica, and while many frauds have been detected 
and tho guilty ones exposed, there havo been hosts of things 
in connection with tho belief which havo never been solved 
or explained away. Last evening a Star reporter at tho in- 
vitation of Prof. Cadwell, tho well-known mcsmcerist, accom- 
panied that gentleman to tho house, No. 172 South Main 
St., whero a materializing medium, named Mrs. Ross, was to 
givo n seance. When tho reporter wns shown into the par- 
lor there were assembled about thirty-five pcople, all adults, 
and many of them very well known in business circles. The 
senuco was to tako placo in this room. In tho corner facing 
Planct and South Main Streets was stretched a brass rod in 
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the form of a segment of a circle, upon which were hung 
some lace curtains. This ‘was the cabinet, the black under- 
curtains forming опо side, and the solid wall and partition the 
other two. On the table, three feet from the cabinet, were 
some vases of flowers and a tambourine. At eight o'clock 
the gas was turned ont, but not before a lighted lamp was 
placed on tho sill of the rear window. When Mrs. Ross en- 
tered the cabinet, the black curtains had been let down, and 
another pair had been dropped at the back of the cabinet so 
as to throw the materialized forms out in strong relief. 

The seance opened with brief remarks from Mr. Ross, and 
then a familiar hymn was sung; In half a minute tho cur- 
tains were parted and a femalo form clad in snowy whito 
beckoned lo one of the ladies sitting in the front row to come 
up to her. The light from the lamp was bright enough to 
enable those present to discern every object in the room, and 
to distinguish the subject of the pictures suspended from. tho 
wall, во that (he materialized form, or whatever else it might. 
be, was very plainly visible. It was recognized by tho lady 
as tho spirit form of Mary Merrick. Scarcely had this form 
vanished, when another, a lad thirteen or fourteen ycars of age 
came out of the cabinet. Thie features were boyish, and the 
whole form was entircly different from that of the medium, 
both in size and height. This was recognized by another lady 
as the spirit of her son. While this form was standing clear 
of the cabinct another was observed just inside of the curtain. 
Doth vanished for a sccond or two, and then the form of a 
tall, large framed and very robust spirit of a man stood at tho 
central opening of the curtain. At the same time the form 
of a woman, shorter even than the medium, looked out of tho 
other side of the cabinet. Then both forms stood at the open- 
ing and conversed in low whispers with one of the gentlemen 
in the circle. What was said to him by them he refuscd to 
tell, but he volunteered thc information that at a private sit- 
ting, held in this city a few days ago, at which only he and a 
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friend were present, these two spirit friends had agreed to 
become materialized at this particular seante. The form of 
the male spirit, ifthe term is allowable, was clad in full regi- 
mentals, ineludine brass buttons, gold stripes and epaulets. 

A strange apparition.—Tho next materialization created 
quita a sensation in the circle. Tirst the form of an old man, 
quite tall, with iron-pray hair, moustache and sido whiskers, 
stol at tha opening. As the form stood between the cur- 
taina, a lady exclaimed, “That is my Unelo Henry.” Then 
the form raised. the curtains. and the form of a young girl, 
Clad in white, crept up to his side, and placed an arm around 
his waist. “Pha latter form the lady recognized as that of her 
departed sister. "wo. morn forms were soon scen in tho 
opening, one of which was recognized ag the spirit form of a 
brother of à well-known expressinan and teumster. : 

Other materializations.—Thore were also materialized the 
forma of a child, that of à tall man with a long flowing black 
beard, and one of à woman. The latter was recognized by two 
of the gentlemen ан being their sister, The most remarkable 
materialization of the whole then came. Lhe curtains were 
parted, and tho forms of two girls, cach clad in raiment as 
whito ns the driven anow come out of tho cabinet and walked 
boldly up to the table, These wero recognized by Prof. Cadwell 
пч tho spirit forms af lis daughter Emma, who died four years 
nito, and of a lady frient named Rena, to whom she was 
greatly attuched. Then two little forms, apparently those of 
children six or seven years of nge, wero seen, and were fal- 
lowed by the form of а boy, apparently ten years of age. This 
form came out па far as the table. 

The close of the senunco.-—l'he final materialization was 
that of “Drisht Star," the controlling spirit of Mrs. Ross. 
After giving the Star reporter a spray of lilies of the valley, 
around which sho wound a hair from her head, * Bright Star“ 
re-entered tho cabinet und to tho amazement of those who had 
never attended the seances prior to last night, came out of the 
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cabinet again leading the still entranced medium by the hand. 
Both entered the cabinct again, the curtains were quickly 
raised so as to give a complete view of Ше interior, and all 
that was to be seen was Mrs. Ross, who was reclining in her 
chair.“ Bright Star“ had vanished, and with her all of the 
forms which had been scen during the evening. The gas was 
lighted and the cabinet received a thorough examination. 
The carpet was found to be whole, and the walls appeared to 
be as solid as adamantine. There was nothing to give ono a 
clue to the mystery, and where the forins came from, if they 
were not materialized, is at present unexplainable. Thoso 
who claimed to have seen their friends in spirit lifo asserted 
that they saw the features of their friends as plainly as if it 
had been in the daylight Tho store under tho cabinct is, 
occupied by а stucco-worker. An examination of this place 
failed to detect anything having the semblance of a trap-door. 


Mrs. Ross informed me that she sat by herself alone 
about one hour at a time in a partially darkened cabi- 
net nearly every day for several months before she be- 
came sufficiently developed to sit for a public seance. 
She had been informed through a trance medium, that 
if she would do so she would probably be developed as 
a materializing medium. Undoubtedly scores of my 
readers possess the richt magnetism for matcrialization 
of spirit forms, and would becomo as good mediums as 
Mrs. Ross in a few weeks, by sitting in the same way. 


x 
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CHAPTER ХХ. 


Onco while giving a course of mesmeric entertain- 
menta in the town of Lisbon, N. IL, the clerk of the 
store in which the Post-Oflico was located, came on as 
one of tho volunteers. Пе declared that he could not 
open his eyes, or take his hands apart, while T was ex- 
perimenting with him. 1 soon became satisfied that 
ho was a fraud, and sent him off the stage. Because 
he was not affected, (hat fact was proof positive to his 
deficient intellect, that the other volunteers were as 
dishonest as himself. It required some very harsh 
words to silence the scoundrel, so that I could proceed 
with the experiments. I gave two entertainments the 
following week in Lancaster, N. II., where most of the 
railroad train hands remain over night. On tbe sec- 
ond day ns I was sitting in the hotel, I was accosted 
by an elderly gentleman boarding there, who asked 
mo if I was the mesmerist who lectured in the 
hall tho previous evening. After telling him that . 
I waa, ho asked permission to relnte to me what he 
believed was the most wonderful miracle of the nine- 
teenth century. IIe said that he was Dr. Woodbury, 


the oldest physician so fur as he knew in the State 
of New Hampshire. Ile said that he formerly lived - | 
in the town of Whitefield, a few miles south of n 
Lancaster, and that about two years previous he was ; 


called to that town to hold a consultation with the 
resident physician of that place. 
“The patient,” said the doctor,“ was a most beauti- 


2 
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ful girl, about cighteen years of age, by the namo of 
Ashley, or a step-daughter of a Mr. Ashley.” 

Пе said “ that they decided that the girl could never 
recover, and so informed Mr. Ashley. The very next 
week,” said the old gentleman as he warmed up on the 
subject, “a travelling mesmerist came to that town, 
mesmerized that girl, and said that she would get well; 
and when I heard of it I pronounced that man a fool." 

Dy this time I became somewhat interested myself, 
and I asked him how it affected her. 

Dringing his hand down on his knee with considerable 
force he exclaimed, “She got well sir, got well, and is 
as healthy and strong as any woman in town. Did you 
ever know of anything so wonderful, sir," he asked, 
“in all you have seen, or read, of mesmerism ?? 

I replied that perhaps I knew something of that case, 
for I was the man who mesmerized the girl, and said 
that she would get well; and to locate the time so that 
there could be no mistake, I informed him that the 
day after I mesmerized the girl, and gave my last ex- 
hibition in Whitefield, I took .the morning train, and 
arrived home in lime to get a late thanksgiving-day 
supper, two „cars ago that fall. 

“The very time," said Dr. Woodbury, who in his 
enthusiasm gol up and eame to me, and taking my hand, 
he thanked me heartily for what I had done, which 
was all that J ever received for curing her. The day 
on which Dr. Woodbury congratulated то for saving 
the life of a beautiful woman, that clerk of the Lisbon 
Post-Office was calling me a fraud and a humbug to 
the train hands as he delivered them the mail-bag, 
and urging them to break up the entertainment, which 
he had heard I was to give that night in Lancaster; 
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and they agreed to do so. Fortunately Т heard of it 
Моге night, and was partially prepared for them. 
Tyey came about fifty strong, and occhpicd seats on 
one side of the hall by themselves. knowing that they 
designed to harm ime, І proceeded very MEM in 
my opening remarks, and first experiments. The mo- 
ment L fastened the eyes of any subject they would 
ask, * How much do you get for that?" “Youre a 
fraud,” and other like remarks. 1 finally appealed to 
a young man by the imme of Quimby, who was forc- 
inan fn the printing-oflice where I had my bills printed, 
and who proved to be a good subject on my first night, 
to como np again, or state to the audience whether he 
waa affected the night before or not. IIe refused, and 
nt atime, when n word from him might have been a 
benefit to me. 

I finally called for more КОШО, and two from 
that Railroad crowd, all of whom ik they had under- 
stood mesmerism, would have been among my best 
friends, came on the stage. One of those two was as 
good and as easy a subject as I ever had. I fastened 
his cyes and his hands, and made him forget his name 
within two minutes; and by holding my cane close to 
his eyes, they became so attracted. to it that he could 
not look off, und he followed it around the stage pretty 
lively for half a minute. Stepping off the stage, I held 
the cane at arms length directly in front of those men, 
and looking steadfastly at something at the baek of 
the hall fora few moments, in order to throw them 
off their guard, I started down the aisle on а brisk run 
still holding the cane at arms length, which in its rapid 
flight, passed directly over their heads. As I expected, 
that young man, who probably weighed about one hun- 
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dred and fifty pounds, followed the end of the cane 
the whole distance ; and he crawled over their heads 
and shoulders at a lively rate. IIe arrived at tbe end 
of that journcy on time, and was there as quickly 
as myself. Swinging the cane around over the aisle, 
I walked back to the stage followed by my subject, 
and snapping my fingers, I said, “ All right, what 
were you off this stage for just now?“ With а look 
of blank astonishment he declared that he had not 
left the platform since he first came up. About а 
dozen watch-chains had been broken, about a dozen 
vest-fronts had been quickly unbuttoned, or had been 
ripped down by that fellow's hands. 

About п dozen noses were bleeding profusely, 
and at least twenty men were swearing horribly; and 
the subject's knees and heavy boots were none the 
worse for their rapid journey. That was what I call 
* going it rough-shod over humanity." I hope that I 
am а better man now; but I don't know but I might 
do it again under similar circumstances. The men 
were going to gel mad about it right off; but I said 
„Gentlemen, he js one of your company, and if he did 
it on purpose 1 am сіла of it; if T made him do it, then 
Tam not à fraud, and every onc is liable to a fine who 
has disturbed me.” 

I was mobbed that night after I left the hall, and 
possibly deserved iL; sticks, stones and eggs flew lively, 
but fortunately 1 was not hit or harmed in the least, 
nor did I run or hide. 1 have played that same trick 
on nearly half л dozen different occasions when seri- 
ously interfered with, but never quite so roughly as 
on that night in Lancaster. The following day I en- 
tered a complaint against the ringleader of the crowd, 
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от tha ono who оок the most active part ® the inso- 
lent remarks in the hall, and he was arrested, һай his 
trial nnd was fined ten dollars and costs, but at my own 
request it was reduced to one. 

l was invited to give three lectures in one of the 
moat northern towns of that State, and I had the bills 
printed for that occasion in Lanenster, by that same 
Mr. Quimby, who by that means ру where I was 
going. 

After giving my first lecture, a Mr. Quimby, a fur- 
niture dealer of that town, requested mo to call and sce 
his wife who was an invalid, and pronounced incura- 
ble by the family physician. I called twice ала раг- 
tially mesmerized her and almost cured her. I prom- 
ised to call and seo her tho following day, and guaran- 
teed to cure her completely, for which I said I would 
tako no pay, as I nover had for curing anybody. That 
night n lot of roughs came on the stage and tried to 
break up the exhibition, After I returned to the ho- 
tel. I was informed by a gentleman who was a stranger 
to me, that a Mr. Quimby, who had attended one of my 
entertainments іп Lancaster had written to some of 
the young mon of that town that I was a fraud, which 
was the reason why I had been disturbed. My opin- 
ion waa that if that was so he had donc it to keep on 
good terms with those who had mobbed me at Lancas- 
ter. 1 ashed the gentleman if the Quimby of whom 
he spoko was any relation to the furniture dealer, and 
һа replied that he was his son. Great heavens! and 
І curing his mother who had been pronounced incura- 
ble, and for nothing. I packed up my things that 
night, and took the stage at five o’clock the next morn- 
ing for the nearest railroad station sixteen miles away, 
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and all day tong I blamed myself for deserting that 
lady in that way 

I reached a town many miles distant by nine o'clock 
that morning, advertised, and gave an entertainment 
that night; and a lady as badly off as the one I de- 
serted so abruptly came into the hall and I cured her 
before she went home. My conscience was quieted, and 
I slept as soundly as though nothing had gone amiss. 
A few weeks later I received а letter from Mr. Quimby 
saying that I had helped his wife very much, that he 
was very sorry (о learn of my unexpected departure so 
suddenly; said that he believed from what I had done 
for his wife, that the third treatment would have 
cured her completely, and offered to pay all my ex- 
penses from Doston there and back, and do all he could 
to help me get another gocd audience if I would come. 

I kept the letter, have it yet on file; but as I was 
engaged to go South, I could not accept his kind offer; 
and until he reads these pages, if he ever does, will 
he find out why 1 left town so abruptly. 

The evening of the very day on which I performed 
the most remarkable cure of my life I was the most 
grossly insulted by many in the audience because one 
of that audicnce declared he had only been making be- 
lieve that he was mesmerized. As soon as the excite- 
ment subsided, I mesmerized him again and impressed 
him that the centre aisle of the hall was a river down 
which he must swim to safe his life, and he almost 
ruined a suit of clothes before he reached the “ prom- 
ised land " at the rear of the hall. 

Trouble of this kind may be in store for you, reader, 
if you ever bccome a mesmerist; and if you haven't 
the grit of a bear, don't try it. 
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Tho word psychology is defined by Webster and 
others, aa the science of the soul; which as already 
stated comes under the head of mesmerism, and a 
curcful study of this science must take in all that per- 
tanins to mun ns a spiritual being. If those men who 
wrote the Bible had known more of mesmerism, and 
its resulting phenomena, they would have been able to 
comprehend much of that which is recorded as super- 
human or miraculous.’ 2 

A lack of knowledge on this subject has shrouded 
tho future life with almost an impenetrable gloom, and 
made of death a terrible calamity, from which millions 
shrink appalled. This should not be; for death is hut 
the twin-sister of sleep, and no more to be dreaded 
than the latter. 

* Crood-night, mamma,” and the darkness of night 
comes over the little darling and when morning 
dawns, she awakes to resume her busy life once more, 
and it was not а sad parting as the mother kissed her 
“cood-night,” at the side of her little crib. 

* Good-bye, mamma," and she folded lier litte hands 
and closed her eyes, only to awake anangcl in heaven. 
Why need you be more sad now, than then? You 
will meet her again when the gates of the immortal 
life swing wide open for you, as they surely will, when 
you are no longer able to hold control of your phy- 
sical system; for that, and that alone, is death. 

I do not doubt that Paul heard a mysterious voice 
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while on his way to Damascus, as recorded in Acts ix. 


I do know that voices can be heard talking from out 
the air, in the vicinity of some of my own subjects. 

My sccond daughter was stricken down with con- 
gumplion at twenty, and after lingering for nearly а 
year, quietly glided out of her carthly form, leaving 
us only the deserted casket. It was nearly four in the 
afternoon, as I was sitting by her bedside conversing 
with her on the probable employment of spirits in the 
other world, that а sudden change came over her face ; 
turning to me she said, “ Father, am I dying?” * No, 
nol dying," I said * but I think that you will soon be 
safe on the other side.” <A quiet, happy smile swept 
over tho face of * Our Emma,” and an hour later she 
bade us“ Good-bye,” and being no longer able to man- 
ifest through the form which had become enfeebled by 
discase, she too, went over to join the angels. She 
erosser the shining river with a trusting faith in God's 
eternal love. 

While giving my first course of lectuzes in the Ma- 
sonic Temple, Daltimore, Md., March, 1879, my son-in- 
law was with me, and we were invited by a Mr. Roys- 
ton, a well-known citizen of that city to spend a Sun- 
day evening nt his housc. Ilis object was, to see if 
his wife was a mesmeric subject, and I found her to be 
an excellent one. After I had mesmerized her, and 
removed the influence, 1 sat down to the table with 
Mr. and Mrs. Royston, Mr. Kapp a foreman in tho 
employ of the D. & О. К. К., and his wife, and my son- 
in-law; and while conversing on mesmerism, a myste- 
rious voice began to talk to Mr. and Mrs. Royston 
from out the vacant air over our heads, and after talk- 
ing for several moments, a different voice talked with 
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Мг. su Mes. Карр for as long a time, and another 
voleo with awe, nud my son-in-law Alfred Livermore, 
Естен" island ; and wo recognized tho voice as hers. 
Mer mors t Him were, ^ My darling Alfred, I am 
waiting fur you In my gpirit home, und you will join 
m Very POOH” lll reply was, that ho hoped it might 
bea, he one of the company knew till that moment 
ыз (Бел name, or his relation to me, save us two. 

Heft co Baltimore to fill a second engagement 
em ths followings May, and the first letter I reccived 
wh te theres sous from my wife, who wrote, “ Alfred has 
ped Moore tthe ерні world." Пе was troubled 
ri keseg ilkine, and when it suddenly stopped beat- 
bunt, ae eet по longer holl control of his body, nnd 
hac ted a bneseliately, 

| suppe, therefore, that Paul did hear n spirit 
S, anal ds лау have emanated from Jesus, who' as 
oi uy eii obo eq init survived tho shock of death. I think, 
lrueteg, Mist. Paol made up the stulement which he 
оа bee the эү mao to him, лч to his future course 
гә We, Mesit ewrefally the recital ns given in Acts ix, 
шее el», aim you will probably think so too; I have 
йиек для ий Це Chaough modern mediums to make 
Reve Ce слогу statements, Spirits out of the 
bns е at urbe to mako mistakes and misstatements 
We {Арма ыз the L. rtl, but not more ко, unless it be for 
buck of betur ble to fully control the medium. 

A нг абыс of meamerisin, if fumiliar with Bi- 
bbe лутт, cannot well deny that spiritual beings have 
Рак an Po portant part in tho affairs of mortals, and 
н ен te the duty and. privilege of every honest 
ацал) de Берет Ако with un unprejudiced. mind, all 
ўно of ерке control, anciónt or modern. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Kapp for as long a time, and another 
voice with me, and my son-in-law Alfred Livermore, 
Emma's husband ; and we recognized the voice as hers. 
Her words to him were, *My darling Alfred, I am 
waiting for you in my spirit home, and you will join 
me very soon." His reply was, that he hoped it might 
beso. No one of the company knew till that moment 
his Christian name, or his relation to me, save us two. 

I returned to Baltimore to fill a second engagement 
on the following May, and the first letter I received 
while there was from my wife, who wrote, * Alfred has 
joined. Emma in the spirit world." He was troubled 
with heart disease, and when it suddenly stopped beat- 
ing, he could no longer hold control of his body, and 
he left it immediately. 

I suppose, therefore, that Paul did hear а spirit 
voice, and it may have emanated from Jesus, who as 
an invisible spirit survived the shock of death. I think, 
however, that Paul made up the statement which he 
declares the spirit made to him, as to his future course 
inlife. Read carefully the recital ав given in Acts ix, 
xxii-xxiv, and you will probably think so too; I have 
never known spirits through modern mediums to make 
more contradictory statements. Spirits out of the 
form are as liable to make mistakes and misstatements 4% 
as those in the form, but not more so, unless it be for 
' lack of being able to fully control the medium. 

A careful student of mesmerism, if familiar with BE. 
ble history, cannot well deny that spiritual beings have 
played nn important part in the affairs of mortals, and 
it should be the duty and privilege of every honest 
man to investigate with an unprejudiced mind, all 
phases of spirit control, ancient or modern. 
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Allowing that a spirit did foretell the birth of Jesus, 
that Joseph was warned in a dream, that Elizabeth did 
prophesy, that Nicodemus did talk with an angel, and 
that Jesus while yet a child did confound the elders, 
it would only prove the possibility of spirit intercourse 
and spirit control. Nearly or quite all that is recorded 
in the Dible is similar to that which is transpiring all 
around us in this wonderful age of human progress. 

I would like fo call your attention for a fow minutes 
to the direct and positive teachings of Jesus as re- 
corded in the Ciospels. If T did not see danger ahead 
of a very serious nature, I should be rather foolish to 
warn you unnecessarily. In the sixteenth chapter 
aud twelfth verse of Matthew we read, „Then under- 
stood they (the disciples) how that he (Jesus) bade 
them beware, not of the leaven ‘of bread, but of the 
doctrine of the Pharisees, and of the Sadducecs." 
Пого is sonething of far greater moment then, than 
daily bread for consideration. 

The Jews were divided into two great sects, the 


Pharisees an the Sadducecs, and in the eighth verse 


of the twenty-third chaptcr of Acts we learn the na- 
ture of those (wo doctrines of which Jesus раде his 
disciples beware; it reads, “ Гог the Sadducces say 
that there is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit; 
but the Pharisees confess both.“ From this and other 
passages, il is evident that the Sadducees did not be- 
lieve in future existence, while the Pharisees believed 
in the future resurrection of soul and body, with no in- 
termediate life between death and the resurrection of 
the body. Jt was of these doctrines that Jesus bade 
his disciples (о heware. 7 
Matthew xxii: 28-32 :—“ The same day came to him 
"NM 
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the Sadducees which say that there is no resurrection.” 
Jesus answered... “Би as touching the resurrection 
of ihe dead have ye not read that which was spoken 
to you by God, saying, I am the God of Abraham and 
the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob, God is not a 
God of the dead, but of the living... And they were 
astonished at his doctrine.” And well they might be, 
for it taught that those men were not dead, but alive 
in the other world; and if they were, so necessarily 
were all who had gone through the change called 
death. 

Jesus believed in an immediate life after death, 
and in harmony with that idea he said to the thief on 

_the cross, * verily I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be 
wilh me in Paradise.” 

I made a very prominent Adventist Elder in Wil- 
mington, Del., very angry at me one day for correct- 
ing him iu reading the above passage, when he put thie 
comma after “to-day,” and the word “thou” before 
“shalt,” making it appear that that promised event was 
in the distant future. 

Paulis the author of more than onc-half of the books 
of the New Testament, and the real founder of the 
Christian religion ns taught to-day in nearly all the 
churches. We read of his wonderful, conversion, but 
I fail to see that Paul was ever converted. IIe was a 
Pharisee from birth, and boasted of being a Pharisee 
until the day of his death, sec Acts xxiii: б. But 
when Paul perceived that one part was Saddueces, and 
the other Pharisees, he cried out in the council, * Men 
and brethren, I ama Pharisee, the son of à Pharisee, and 
of the hope and resurrection of the dead Lam called in 
question." In what then consisted his conversion? 
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IIe believed from childhood in that doctrine of which 
Jesus said, „Beware,“ and he boasted after his so- 
called conversion, that he was yet a Pharisee. 

Пе and his sect were as bitter enemies of materiali- 
zation, as are his followers to-day. And while on his 
way to Damascus to kill those who did believe in the 
materialization of Jesus after his execution, he saw а 
light, or rather experienced a spiritual manifestation, 
that fully convinced him that Jesus had bcen seen alive 
after his crucifixion; and if it was possible for one dead 
man to rise from the dead under the most favorable 
circumstances, than it would be possible for other men 
to be resurrected at some future time. Paul, there- 
fore, was not really converted to a new belief, but 
strengthened in his own doctrine of the future resur- 
rection of the dead. And Jesus with clairvoyant vis- 
ion must have seen this, when he bade his disciples 
* Beware of the doctrine of the Pharisees " which doc- 
trine became through Paul, the ruling belief of those 
who to-day are called Christians. 

I believe that if there was such a man as Jesus, he 
did not possess more remarkable powers than many 
other men. One man to whom I made a similar state- 
ment was shocked, or at least said he was, and asked 
“Who суст raised the dead, but Jesus?“ І answered 
“ Elijah, Elisha and Paul.” 

We read of great multitudes coming on foot many 
miles to hear Jesus preach; апа we read, Пе healed 
them all" АП of those multitudes could not have 
been much in need of healing, or they could not have 
walked so far. 

There was only one multitude in which “all” needed 
to be healed. John v: 2, 8:—* Now there was at Je- 
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rusalem by the sheep market, a pool having five 
porches. In these lay а great multitudo of impotent 
folk, of blind, halt and withered, waiting for the mov- 
ing of the water.” Of this vast multitude Jesus healed 
just one man, and so far as we can learn, not so much 
ля spake опе kind word to all the others. IIe turned 
water into wine at the rich man’s feast, but none for 
the blind, the halt, and the withered at the pool by the 
sheep market at Jerusalem. 

| hope I shall not offend any true believers, if their 
бей has been the means of making them better men or 
women, [t dues not of all inen, or we should not read 
in John viii: Ol-t4:—*Then said Jesus to those Jews 
which believed on him . .. Ye are of your father the 
Devil, and the lusts of your father ye will do." 


CHAPTER XXII. 


1 feel that I must кау опе word in favor of a much- 
ub medium, Judas. Iseariot. . John vi: T0:—* Je- 
aus answered them, ‘tive not I chosen you twelve, 
aml one of you ian Devil" Poor Judas has had the 
credit for eipbteen hundred years of being that devil. 
Inke хуй: 2, d:—" Then entered Satan into Judas, 
surnamed Iscariot being of the number of the twelve.” 
14 Judas was the' devil spoken of by Jesus, then the 
devil entered the devil, for the purpose of helping Je- 
„us carry ont the great plan of salvation, by which that 
desil would lose all wha should be saved by that won- 
derfal plan of redemption. Ido not believe that if there 
isa devi, he is so big a fool as tu ruin his оми empire, 
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and help build up that of his enemy. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he took that course to get rid of thosc people who 


are foolish enough to believe without evidence such 


stories as that about Jonah swallowing а whale. Ju- 
das, if there ever was such a man, may have been sus- 
ccptible to spirit influence, and may have been en- 
traneed by a spirit. | 

J would like to ask, if one of the twelve which Je- 
sus chose for his companion was a devil, which one? 
Matthew xvi: 18:— And J say also unto thec, that 


thon art Peter and upon this rock I will build my 


church, .. . and I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven.” .. Matthew xvi: 23:—" But he 
(Jesus) turned and said unto Peter, * Get thee behind 
me, Satan; thou art an offence unto те” Peter then, 
is the Satan spoken of by Jesus when he said, *ITave 
not I chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil?“ 

If this is all trne, Satan has the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, and if he was ever thrust out of the celes- 
tial kingdom, because he made an cffort to become the 
ruler of heaven, as I was taught at Sunday-school, then 
he has played a deep and well-laid plan to get the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven into his own hands. If it 
was possible for Grod to be manifest in that man Jesus 
Christ, it was just as possible for the devil to be mani- 
fest in that man whom Jesus called Satan. | 

livéry lock, bar and bolt, every states-prison and 
penitentiary, every rum-shop and poor-house, and all 
that is wrong in human affairs to-day, pronounce the 
Christian religion as taught for cighteen hundred years 
one sad disastrous failure. 

One great question is, could Jesus have been the 
great Messiah that was spoken of by the prophets? In 
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Matthew xvi, we read that Jesus told the Sadducees 
nnd tho Pharisees that no sign should be given that 
generation but the sign of Jonas the prophet. Matthew 
xii: 40:— As Jonah was three days and three nights 
in tha belly of the whale, so shall the son of man be 
three days and three nights in the heart of the carth.” 
In Mark xv: 42-46: we learn that it was evening be- 
fore Joseph asked for the body of Jesus ; and after re- 
ceiving: permission of Pilate to take it, he bought fine 
linen in which he wrapped the body, and laid it in the 
sepulchre; aud hy this time it must have been nearly 
midnight. Matthew xxviii: 1: — In the end of the 
Sabbath as it began to dawn towards the first day of 
the week came Mary.” ... And an angel told her that 
Jesus had risen; but how long before, no one, knows. 
How lone then, could the hody have been in the heart 
ef the earth? — from about midnight of Friday, to 
egometitae before the end of the Sabbath, which was 
Saturday, a part of two nights and one day: only one- 
thirt of the timn аз given in Matthew xii: 40. 

Teall your attention бо these things to show you how 
enay a thing it has been for your religious teachers to 
mako wrong impressions on the minds of their hearers, 
ина of whom do not search for themselves, but become 
Impressed hy the spoken words, to belicve- that events 
wero entirely different from the actual facts, and I 
know from experience that such impressions are inju- 
nous to many people. 

In March, 1870, while on iny way to Utica, N. Y., 
a paliceman сато abourd tho train at Albany, with 
а beautiful young ludy, about twenty years of age, in 
his саго, that he was inking to tho Utica Insane Asy- 
lum. I asked him tho cause of her insanity, and he 
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said she had been made crazy while attending a revival 
mecting in Albany. I said to the policeman, and to 
the father of tho girl who was present, that I was the 
one who had recently given a course of lectures at the 
Martin Opera House in Albany, on mesmerism ; and I 
was confident that a psychological impression had been 
made on her mind, which, as it had been made so re- 
cently, I could remove in half an hour; as they refused 
L.said that I would forfeit twenty dollars if I failed, 
and charge nothing if I made a success, provided they 
would accompany me to a private room in any hotel 
in Utica. The father was a member of the church 
where the revival was he'd, and he indignantly re- 
quested me to attend to my own business. ОЁ course 
I felt cheap for a moment, but no more fricndly to that 
system of salvation that would psychologize a beauti- 
ful woman and send her to an Insanc Retreat for life. 
While I was giving a course of lectures in the Brook- 
Јул Atheneum, I saw the wife of Mr. Andrews, the 
agent of the building; she was wringing her hands, and 
continually uttering the most heartrending moans of 
despair. He assured me that she had been іп that con- 
dition for many months. She had been a faithful 
member of a Christian church, and had become im- 
pressed by the preacher that she had committed the 
unpardonable sin. There was another lady iu that 
city, who had been similarly affected for ten years. 
My eldest sister died unconverted, and my mother 
while standing at the open grave laid her head on my 
shoulder, and in a wail of despair cried out, Oh!] my 
God, can it be, that I shall never sec my first-born 
child in heaven.” My mother was a member of the 
Congregational Church, and there were no words of 
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comfort for her, when death, that grim old monster of 
пу childhood, invaded for tho first timo tho home of 
"my mother.” And from that hour I до not remember 
of over seeing hor smile again. Years passed slowly 
by, but that impression “lost forever“ was never 
e mei from her mind. It was tho principle, if not the 
ouly cause that finally culminated in an order from the 
proper officials to taka her to tho Insane Asylum at 
Northampton, Maas., and later on, to tho. Asylum at 
Worcester. It ens thero I saw her for the last time, 
(оте nho finally lost control of her “fleshly taberna- 
cle," which now rests in peace in the cemetery at 
Rpringfield, Mass., which my mother in ono of her lucid 
moments called “Chat beautifnl garden of the dead.“ 
My mother linz taken on а material form once, since 
she left the worn-out body, and was unmistakably rec- 
eghized by myself and son at Mrs. Andrew's seance, 
at Lako Pleasant Camp Meeting in 1881. 

Those devils cast out by Jesus were simply human 
spirits, who were either ignorant, or wicked, or who 
appeared to be, for lack of obtaining full control of the 
medium. And judging from what I have seen of the 
lunatics in our Insane Asylums, I should suppose that 
many of them aro similarly affected, while others have 
partially or fully lost control of their physical system, 
and that some are laboring under impressions which 
have been made on the spirit by a process similar to 
that by which I impress my subjects; and as before 
stated, no one ‘should be allowed to remain under any 
ono impression too long. Mesmerism should be un- 
derstood thoroughly hy every physician and attendant 
in ovary Insane Asylum on carth, 

Wo want a religion that is in harmony with the ever- 
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lasting truths of the universe, or none. Men are civi- 
lized and enlightened, not because of the Bible, but in 
spite of it. And the man who attempts to impress you 
with the idea that all civilization is from the Bible, is 
an ignoramus or a fraud. 

The author of our being is a kind and loving father 
to all his children, while tho God of Moses was proba- 
bly only a human spirit that had lived in a mortal body, 
and in my humble opinion, as bloodthirsty a one as 
ever lived on carth; and if your child has а hankering 
after dime novels, descriptive of Indian massacres, let 
him read those awful stories recorded in the fore part 
of the Bible, of the wholesale slaughter of tens of 
thausands of innocent men and women, and. prattling 
babes, by command of that disembodied spirit somc- 
times called God, Lord, and Satan. We have two ac- 
counts of the numbering of Isracl, given apparently by 
two differently constituled men, one of whom calls the 
spirit who ordered the numbering, * The Lord,” and 
the other, calls the same spirit “Satan,” and as it re- 
sulted in the butchery of seventy thousand innocent 
men, I think this name more appropriate than the 
other, sce II Samuel xxiv: 1:—‘ And the anger of the 
Lord was'kindled against Israel, and he moved David 
{о say, Go number Isracl.” I Chronicles xxi: 1:— 
“And Satan provoked David to number Isracl." 

But you may say what has all this to do with mes- 
merism? Veople by being mesmerized aro often de- 
veloped into trance mediums. And a * Thus saith the 
Lord” that was spoken so many scores of times to Da- 
vid, came from a spirit through the lips of a trance 
mcdium, called a “seer,” and his name was * Gad.” 
Mesmerism is the doctrine of impressions, and the im- 
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pressions that have beca made on the minds of tho 
masses, who have been taught that it was the God of the 
universe who commanded the butchery of so many thou- 
sands of innocent people, have been detrimental to hu- 
man progress. And human hearts have wailed for the 
dear departed dead, and asked in vain, “ Oh! church- 
men, tell us truly of the life beyond?” 

1 find in the personal history of Garibaldi something 
relating to the death of his wife; he says, On that day 
when striving still to detain her with me, І felt her 
failing pulse, and sought to catch her feeble breathing; 
hut I pressed the hand and kissed the lips of the dead, 
and wept the tears of despair.” Poor Garibaldi, you 
little dreamed how soon she whom you loved so ten- 
derly, would welcome you to the beautiful land of the 
soul. My God, I thank thee for the glorious truths of 
immortality taught by mesmerism. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The New York Suz of January 11th, 1881, devotes 
nearly a column descriptive of “Dr. Beard's Trance 
Tests.“  * Interesting experiments in the Academy of 
Sciences.” „Live flesh painlessly seared with a hot iron, 
and teeth extracted during the Mesmerie Spell.” 

“Dr. Georgo M. Beard repeated last evening before a 
large audience the experiments with persons in a state 
of mesmeric trance which were recently described. in 
the Sun, and introduced others of a startling nature. 
The audience comprised many distinguished physicians 
and scientists Dr. Beard was warmly congratu- 
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lated by the physicians present on the success of his 
experiments." The experiments were almost precisely 
similar to those performed by myself fora third of a 
century. 

I am often asked if good subjects that have been 
controlled by one mesmerist, can be by another; and 
also, if a person who is susceptible to the influence of 
one mesmcerist is to every other? Not necessarily, yet 
most of them are. If I have been correctly informed, 
the very best subject that Dr. Beard experimented 
with, was 4 one-armed man, by the name of W. II. 
Ordway, now (or quite recently) residing at 208 Wash- 
ington St., Providence, R. I. 

Since the above article appeared in the New York 
Sun Mr. Ordway informed me that he had been tried 
repeatedly hy three or four good mesmerists who did 
not have the slightest ellecb upon him; and that he was 
mesmerized for the first, and several subsequent times 
by myself, about five years since in Music lall, Port- 
land, Ме. 

Mr. Ordway is onc of the best subjects for mo to ex- 
periment with, I have had on the platform for many 
years, and he said that Dr. Beard pronounced him one 
of his best dnring those experiments in New York. 

Many people become better sensitives by being mes- 
merized often. The majority, however, do not, for the 
same reason, I suppose, that some men after being 


awakened a few times by an alarm of fire are less 


startled or confused than at first. The most amusing 
part of а mesmeric entertainment is, to sce the blank 
or confused look on the face of some timid lady or 
bashful youth, on being restored to the normal state, 
while tending a folded shaw], mistaken for a fretful 
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babe, or, while making love to a broom, driving an 
imaginary team, or earnestly declaiming, “ The boy 
stood on the burning deck," or any other laughable ex- 
periment. However good the subjects may be, that 
you are operating with, if they come out of the spell 
that you have thrown over them, as quictly as some 
people wake out of sleep, not one in a hundred of any 
audience will believe that they have been affected by 
the mesmerist. 

Continuing to operate with such subjects for five 
minutes afterwards, will throw a doubt over the mind 
of one-half of your congregation as to the genuineness 
of all the others, and they rise ez masse and leave the 
hall, declaring that they are disgusted with the wholo 
thing. Just onelittle thing like that may prevent you 
from having any audience on the following night, or 
forever afler in that city. To know this one fact may 
be worth a hundred dollars to a beginner every week 
in tho year. If you uso any onc or more good subjects 
for half а dozen evenings — even though you give twice 
as good entertainments by so doing,—your audiences 
will call you a fraud for doing so, they believing that 
he is trained to go through whatever the mesmerist 
wants to have him. Many really good subjects are too 
enger to enter the enchanted state, and begin to act 
before becoming entirely magnetized; and if the mos- 
merist has faith in their honesty, and has othors going 
through some strange performance at the same time he 
is very liable to let some continue in à aemi-mesmoric 
state, who will either be making believe, or appear to 
be. Lendenvor to use great care that no one shallact 
who is not fully controlled. I have often said to my 
audience that I did not want anyone to take my word, 
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or that of the subjects as to the actual state they were 
in; for if they were not sufficiently mesmerized to show 
itin their every act and word, more convincingly than 
any statement we might make, even under oath, they 
were entirely worthless as subjects. 

I gave a number of mesmeric entertainments in Re- 
publican Hall, Thirty-third Street, corner of Broad- 
way, New York, in February, 1880. І had a number 
of very excellent subjects, and required cach one to 
give nol only his name, but street, and number of his 
residence. Every experiment was genuine in every 
particular, but they were far too wonderful for an av- 
erage New York audience ; and the general expression 
of the majority on leaving the hall was to the effect 
that they did not believe that anyone had the power 
іо make a man senseless by simply speaking as I did 
toa nnmber of subjects, or to make him go through 
such singular performances, many of which were sim- 
ilar to Dr. Beard's experiments. 

The presidents of the first апа second. spiritualist 
socictics of New York, Messrs. Newton and Weldon, 
gave notices of the cntertainments at their respective 
Sunday mectings ; and one or both of those gentlemen 
attended several times. I would here caution the young 
mesinerist to be very careful and not do too much, or 
he may defeat his own purposes. 

The Now York Tribune, of May 24, 1881, contains 
alenglhy account of one moro of Dr. G. M. Beard’s 
wonderful experiments. This time with a lady that was 
blindfolded, and while in that condition“ .. .. was able 
to name accurately cards drawn at random from a pack 
and lield by the Doetor upon her forehead. She also 
read the title-page of a volume which the Doctor took 
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from his pocket... Such experiments as those of Dr. 
Beard are heavy blows at the theorics of the material- 
ists who claim that all mental action is a physical phc- 
nomenon depending on the organs of sensation. What 
power is it, will they tell us, that reads coarse print 
when the eyes are practically blinded? There must 
be a faculty of perception in the brain quite indepen- 
dent of the organs of sight, which under certain rare 
conditions comes into play. What is it that sces with- 
out the aid of optic nerve or retina? IIere is a ques- 
tion which opens a wido and interesting field for spec- 
ulation.” 

Seeing the above, and many other notices concern- 
ing Dr. Beard’s experiments, in which the press of 
New York appeared to be deeply interested, I made 
inquirics, and was rather surprised to learn the fact, 
that the lady spoken of in that quotation from tho New 
York Tribune, with whom Dr. Beard made his most 
wonderful experiment, was Mrs. Julia M., wife of 
Prof. A. E. Carpenter, of Gloucester, Mass., who had 
done precisely the same thing about ten years previ- 
ously on my platform, during my third course of Iec- 
tures in опе of the principal halls in the city of Dos- 
ion, on which occasion I called for a committee of one 
lady and one gentleman to assist in blindfolding her, 
and in placing a large number of business cards upon 
her forelicad, selected at random fram all I could cal- 
lect from the audience, together with several railroad 
tickets, timc-tables, cte., and she read every one of them, 
and described a number of photographs correctly. 

Prof. Carpenter has since Lecome a very successful 
mesmerist. lle took a decp interest in my experiments 
for several nights, or even weeks, and experimented 
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with my subjects after I had mesmerized them. Mrs. 
Carpenter has the reputation of being the very best, or 
one of the best clairvoyants in the United States. 

There is no question of morc importance to you and 
me than that asked by the New York Tribune in the 
quotation I have made from that popular journal: 
„What is it thal sces without the aid of optic nerve 
or retina?"  Mesmoerism and the phenomena resulting 
therefrom wil! give back the answer to every man and 
woman, who wilh trembling hands, are reaching towards 
the infinite or the dear departed for one gleam of light 
from over the river that for aught they know, rolls in 
solemn silence at the end of mortal life. 

Prof. David Swing of Chicago, recently delivered a 
scrmon on “The worth of life;” in closing, he said, 
* If the grave isthe end, then the march of man, other- 
wise made with flying banners and with rich caparison 
and with viclories assured for to-inorrow, becomes 
a funeral march before we have journcycd far from our 
childhood home; and in all the last years the flags 
must be furled, and their staffs pointed downward, and 
the music must be hushed into muffled drums. Fal- 
low education and law, and a powerful will, and lofty 
ideals as our youth may, many of them die in early life, 
and many live long, only to fail of finding anywhere 
the smile of their father in [{caven. If we must limit 
this human experiment to this brief carth, then our 
logic fails, and all our eloquence must turn into a lam- 
entation to cnr with the sad words, IIe is dead.’ Given 
such a sudden termination of the human career, and all 
logic and rhetoric fail. The lips of preacher, orator апа 
thinker, the aspirations and hopes of man grow silent 
in anticipation of that perpetual silence just at hand." 
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If I should write a treatise on health and happiness 
that should add ten years to the length of mortal life, 
and make those ycars happier than they otherwise 
would have been, my countrymen would erect to me a 
monument higher than was ever dreamed of by mortals. 

A carcful study of mesmerism, and that which is 
closely connected therewith, will open up to man, not 
ien years only of additional life, but onc of endless du- 
ration. To me that future is a land of flowers and 
sunshine, for every man and woman and child of carth 
who has done the best they could here, and without 
wronging others intentionally. А place of happiness 
for good people; the possibility of becoming better 
there, the same as here. 

Mesmerism teaches the value of impressions. Ве 
careful then of every word you say, of every act you 
do; for if mesmerism is true, your words and deeds 
will affect others for good or evil, and may bless you, 
or haunt you, not in this life only, but most assuredly, 
for a season in the life to come. 

Every good or bad impression that you make on an- 
other mind — as sure as God is just — must affect you, 
as long asit docs that one. Neither silver nor gold pass 
current in the land of souls. Good deeds and kind 
words are the only passports that ticket you through 
the gates of the celestial city, or into the presence of 
tho good and the purc. 

If my life for one-third of a century as а mesmerist, 
falls short of impressing some of my fellowmen of these 
grand truths, I have lived in vain. 

There are many other things to which I would like 
to call your attention, as this is n boundless field for 
all investigating minds; but if you aro possessed of 
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good perceptive facultics, you will he able to learn 
much yourself, by your own experimenting. Remen- 
ber this, that all that ia known now had to bo learned, 
not from books, but by actual experience; and the 
same is true respecting every other science. Facts 
had to be learned before they could be written for the 
instruction of other pcople. Thercfore endeavor to 
find out all you can from the experience of others, and 
if possible add to the store of human knowledge, by 
finding out something (that nobody ever knew before. 

All the mighty heroes of the ages have made their 
impress on the enduring pages of carth’s eventful his- 
tory. The musie that has followed in their wake has 
been too often only the muffled drum. Fire and rap- 
ine, carnage and death mark their pathway along the 
track of time. Onc name alone outshines them all: 
MESMER! founder of a glorious science, thou hast 
opened wide the gates immortal. 


I reverently dedicate these pages to one who, little 
dreaming that her next song would be written with 
her spirit fingers between those closed slates, to which 
I have called your allention, trustingly said, “The 
title of iny next song shall be 


“DREAMING IN THE SUNSIIINE." 


And she folded her hands quietly over her bosom, and 
went to sleep, only fo wake in that better land of 
songs, and sunshine, and flowers. And if a belief in 
spiritual phenomena, and spirit communion, and spirit 
presence is only dreaming, do not wake me until 


MY DREAM IS ENDED. 
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Prepared for the Third Edition. 


It is only eight months since my first edition was of- 
` {отса for sale; and there are now less than а dozen cop- 
ics of the second edition on hand, it having had a far 
more rapid sale than 1 expected. 

Many who have learned how to mesmerize from tho 
instructions which this book contains, inform me that 
they are scriously annoyed by men who arc asking why 
they cannot do as wonderful things with their mces- 
meric subjects as some magicians, and so-called ex- 
posers of spiritualism are able todo, including“ The 
Loudon Ghost Show,” „The Aerial Suspension Act,” 
“The Floating Head,” * The Automatic Card Player," 
“The Mysteries of Second-Sight,” and some other 
things; and in response to an oft-repeated request, I 
shall endeavor in this appendix, to give a clear and сот- 
prehensive explanation of some of the deceptions that 
are practised under the guise of mesmeric influence, 
which will not be found in my first or second editions. 

Every mesmerist is liable at any time to meet peo- 
ple who will tell him, as many have me, that they have 
Seen à magician mesmerize а girl or lady, and cause 
her to sleep, while suspended in mid-air unsupported ; 
or with only one clbow resting on a rod of iron. 

For the unsupported “ Act,” the girl lies down ona 
table, a few passes are inade over her, only to deccive 
the audience, while a confederate adjusts а rod of iron, 
which he unperecived, puts through a small opening in 
the rear curtain, into an iron socket, which is fastened 
to a belt around the waist of the girl, and supports 
her after the table is removed. А ring, wilh a secret 
spring which opens as it touches the rod, is shown 
to the audience, and then passed over the entire body 
and limbs of the apparently sleeping girl, to convey the 
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idea that she is supported entirely by the jnysterious 
magnetic inflnence, imparted by the passes which he 
made over her with his hands. I have been asked 
many times by people who have seen the performance, 
why I could not do the same, that is, why I, toa, could 
not suspend the law of gravitation, sufficiently to cause 
à lady to slecp in mid-air as she appeared to. 

Гог the Suspension Act,” in which the girl is ap- 
parently sleeping, with one elbow resting on a rod of 
iron as her only support, there is a mechanical device, 
worn beneath tho outer garment, consisting of two 
pieces of iron, one of which extends to the clbow, the 
other to below the hips, wilh a spring-catch under the 
arm-pit, so arranged as to hold her in a horizontal 
position. ‘Lhe passes which he makes over her, are 
only to deccive the spectators, who, while the curtain 
is going down, look into cach other’s faces, and say, 
* How wonderful!” while she awakes? with a laugh, 
at the gullibility of many in the audience, and is lifted 
off the iron rod which fils into a socket, in the end of 
the machine, at her elbow. 

The “Second-Sight Mystery,” which is often palmed 
off on an unsuspecting audience as.genuine clairvoy- 
ance, consists of a scries of questions so arranged as 
to be remembered very easily ; and embraces every 
conceivable object that would be liable to find its way 


into а public hall; and the questions as far as is practi-. 


cable, are connected alphabetically, or otherwise, with 
the various articles. As“ Watch” and“ What" both 
commence wilh the same letter, the question © What 
is this?” indicates that it is some kind of a watch. As 
there are many kinds to be remembered, suppose that 
we agrec, that the cheapest, or most common be classed 
as number one; and the most costly, as the highest 
number. <A brass watch is number one; a common 
open face silver watch is number two; a costly gold 
watch may be called number ten. А question of only 
three words is called question number one, as it would 
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| 

be а difficult matter to ask many questions with any | 
less words. A question of four words is called ques- EIES) 
tion number two; and each additional word makes it a ik | al 
question one number higher. If а gold stem-winder | 
is the fifth watch in tho class, a question commencing | | 
“What is this," with any four words added thereto, 
would make it a number five question, and сопусу at 
once the fact that it is not only a watch, but the par- 
ticular kind. | 

l'or the presentation of this trick or deception, usu- 
ally a lady is blindfolded on the stage, and а few un- 
necessary passes are made over her by the mugieian, | 
which he claims puts her into the clairvoyant state. 
Ile then goes down the aisle, and if a gold stem-winder | 
watch is shown him, he turns 140 0 the lady, and 


usks а question commencing * What is this?“ with any 
other four words in the question. Suppose he says, 
“ What is this, can you tell me?” and she, knowing | 
that it isa watch, and the kind, only answers “A | 
watch." Пе whispers to the owner requesting him to 
ask her to describe 16; and she replies, “ А stem-winder | 
gold watch.” If any one supposed that she got the | 
idea of a watch from the first question, they cannot | 
| 
j 
| 


e 


comprehend how she was able to describe it, from the 
question asked by a stranger. - 

As watches are made in many countries, the names 
of the different places arc written down in а column 
alphabetically for easy remembrance. Suppose that 
Elgin was number one, Geneva, number two, Spring- 
field, number three, Waltham, number four. А ques- 
tion of three words“ Tell where made?” or “ Where 
manufactured please ?” is a number one question, cor- 
responding to the first name in the column, and she 
knows at once that it was made in Elgin, Ill. If he 
had said, Where was this watch manufactured?” or 
asked her the question as to where it was inade, using 
any other five words, she would have known that it 
was made in Springficld. Six words in tlic question 
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would indicate Waltham. It із not to be expected that 
two people will be able to learn all the questions in 
an hour; but enough can be learned in two hours! timo 
to enable two ordinary individuals to give an accepta- 
ble exhibition of second-sight ; and continued practice 
for а few evenings will make them very proficient. 

While giving a course of lectures in Lowell, Mass., 
one of the morning dailies asked why I could not give 
as good an exhibition of clairvoyance with some of my 
mesmeric subjects, as Robert Heller did with his sister 
in Horticultural Пай, Boston. I sent for my young- 
est daughter, a miss of fifteen, taught her the “mys- 
teries of second-sight”? in less than two hours, had 
ber on the stage that night, and the samo daily on 
the following morning pronounced her superior to 
Miss Meller; and the reporter was subsequently very 
much surprised, as 1 explained it to the audience. 

A. question beginning with “What is that?” is 
money; aud the number of words, indicate the kind. 
That last question, consisting of three words, is a cup- 
per coin; one word more added thereto, would be a 
nickel; two words, a silver coin; three, a gold coin; 
and four, paper money. IJ will give farther on, a very 
simple rule for telling how much money, the time by a 
watch, the date on coins, and other numbers. ‘The 
names of countries are written down in а column com- 
mencing with the letter A, America, Brazil, Canada, 
Denmark, England, France, сіс. America thercfore, is 
number one. If a gentleman hand him a picce of 
money, he would first ask her in such a way, that she 
would know that it was money, and the kind; and 
after she had auswored * Money," ho would whisper to 
tho owner to ask her what kind of moncy, and sho 
would tell immediately, because, as already stated, the 
question“ What is that?“ is copper moncy, and if two 
words be added, she knows that it is silver; if he then 
asks her * Where made please?” or, „Tell where 
made?” she would know that it was “American” 
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(United States). “Where was this coin made?” or 
any other five words, would be “ Canada;” two words 
moro in tho question would indicate an English coin. 
You will notice that particular sentences, or the num- 
ber of words used, convey correct ideas; therefore 
a dozen men might offer the same thing in succession, 
and be unable to detect the trick. 

A question commencing “ Please” represents some 
kind of a pin. A common piu in every-day use is 
number ane; а shawl-pin is number two; a hair-pin is 
number three; a pin to fasten on a lady's hat is num- 
ber four; а plain bosom pin is number five; and a dia- 
mond pinis number six. By remembering that tho 
most common como first, it is no great tax on the men- 
ory to be ablo to locate the number with the number 
of words that follow the word “Please.” ‘ Please tell 
me what this is, will you?" oiglit words, number six, 
“А diamond pin.” A question commencing with 
“Now” is a ring. А plain silver finger ring is num- 
ber one; with a stone is number two; and a large 
costly ear-ring is number eight; and the number of 
words in the question indicate the kind. 

Things commencing with the same letter, are clas- 
sified for casy remembrance, and numbered; cane, col- 
lar, cuff-button, etc., have a question beginning with 
the letter C. Call this please?" is n cane. Call 
this now, can you?” or any other four words after 
“Call” would bo а cuff-button. Other things hegin- 
ning with any оог letter are classed together and rum- 
bered, aud an appropriate word begins the question, 
while tho number of words gives tho number or thing. 

For telling dates on coins, tho ago of any person, tho 
number on a watch or bank-bill, you have only to re- 
member some four or five diflerent things. Perhaps I 
ought to say here that many of those who practise sec- 
ond-sight have a confederate in the audience generally, 
the number of whose watch, etc., is known beforehand, 
which she is supposed to sce, while in his pocket. 
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In giving the age of pcople, they are requested to 
write it on paper for him to see, before he asks her. 
For this part, the word “ Tell " stands for ten; every 
word in the question before *tell" counts ten also. 
“Me” is fi(tv ; the word “Арс” is five, unless followed 
by the word „Correct,“ in which case “Age” stands 
for nothing. Age, Correct,” is one, and every word 
that follows “Age,” ** Correct" excepted, stands for 
one; and cvery word that follows the combined words 
* Àge—correct," is one. While asking about the date 
on a goin, the word“ Date” stands for five. Months, 
years, seconds, ог whatever you are asking about is 
five. You must be careful and not use the words 
“Tell, Ме, Age, and Correct,” in the wrong place. 
„Give this boy's age, correct?“ is one; another word 
added would make it two; three words would be four; 
“Give this boy's age?" is five; Give this boy's age 
now, if you сап?” is nine; „Tell how old he is?“ is 
ten; „Tell his age, correct?" is eleven; “ Please tell 
his age?“ is twenty-five ; * Will you please tell me his 
age now?" is ninety-six ; „Please tell this man's age 
correct, can you ?" is twenty-three ; © Give the months 
now?" is six; “Tell tho days?” is fifteen ;" „The 
hours, will you?” is seven; “flow many minutes?“ is 
five; „Now plcase tell tlie seconds correct, will you?” 
is thirty-three. A little practice will enable any two 
to form or answer any question, from one to one hun- 
dred or more, far sooner than at first seems possible. 

I see no harm in children practising second-sight 
more than any of the common riddles of the day. If it 
Was more gencrally known, no one would attempt to 
palm it off on a public audience as genuine clairvoy- 
ance, nor bring the genuine into contempt by their cc- 
casional bungling failures. 

In giving the date on a coin, the first two figures 
are always supposed to be 18, unless ho indicate indi- 
rectly that it is of the last, or some previous century. 
If he should say, „Tell me the date on this coin?“ 
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“Tell” is ten, Ме” is fifty, *Date" is five, and the 
words following are one each, making it 1868. "The 
same rule applies here as given for telling the age. 

I do not intend to make these explanations tiresome, 
nor do I expect any one will be able to remember ev- 
erything in à minute, but if two persons practise on 
any one thing till familiar with it, such as asking and 
answering about the date on coins, or age of people, 
they will be greatly surprised to know how easy it will 
be to remember all the combinations. 

1 have seen many who appeared to be greatly as- 
tonished because the lady, while blindfolded on Шо 
platform, was able to describe persons apparently se- 
lected at random among the audience, while he who 
asked her to do so was fifty feet away. If in giving 
the description, she says, “ About thirty to thirty-five 
years of age, a very small шап, clean shaved, except 
that he has a moustache, " it seems wonderful. You 
will be surprised when I tell you how little is required 
in the way of remembering, to be able to do this. She 
does not give the exact age, for that is not necessary. 
You can remember easily that no hair on the face 
stands for number one; the least amount of hair, ifany, 
is à moustache, which stands for number two; a greater 
quantity, chin whiskers, is number three; still more 
hair, à full beard, is number four; a full beard and 
moustache is number five. We will now make two 
columns of figures, the first containing 1 to 5; the scc- 
ond column, 6 to 0. The last figure in а man's ато 
when given, indicates whether he is small or large, and 
the amount of hair on his face also; the first figure in 
each column represents clean shaved; the second fic- 
ure in each column, a moustache ; the third, chin whis- 
kers; the fourth, п beard only; the fifth, beard and 
moustache. IIe selects, apparently nt random, a small 
man whose age he thinks will terminate with one of 
the small figures, 1 to 5; or a large man whoso age if 
written down would terminate with one of the large 
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figures. Пе employs the same rule as given for telling 
the age except that the word '*Describe" takes the 
place of “ Vell,” and counts ten. 

1Ё the first one that he sclects, 1s a small man with- 
out a beard or moustache, who he thinks may be froin 
thirty to thirty-five years of age, he asks the question 
as Lhough he knew that he was thirty-one. If he say, 
“Will you describe this man, correct?” which ques- 
tion indicates that he is {hirty-one, she knows by the 
rule that he is from thirty to thirty-five, for it is un- 
derstood that if she is to describe a small man, it shall 
be one whose age is supposed to terminate with some 
figure in the first, or column of smallest figures ; while 
for n large man, it shall be one whose age is supposed 
to terminate with some figure in tho second column, 
which contains the large figures, 6, 7, cte. In selecting, 
apparently пб random, n largo man, the questioner sup- 
poses (hat his age may be from twenty-five to thirty, 
or thirty-five to forty, forty-five to fifty, or ten or 
twenty years older; therefore, if he says, * Will you 
describe this man, correct?” she knows that he is a 
small man, between thirty and thirty-five, because the. 
word describe, is ten, and the-two previous words 
are ten each, and man, correct, is one, making thirty- 
one; the last figure of 31 being in the first column, or 
one of the smallest figures, indicates that he is sinall, 
and as the top figure in cach column stands for num- 
ber one, he has neither moustache nor beard. If ho had 
said, „ Will vou describe this man, now?" she knows 
at once that he is between thirty-five and forty, and a 
large man, because the three first words stand for 
thirty, man for five, and the word following is опе, 
making thirty-six, and as six is the first figure in the 
second colunn, or column of large figures, he is a large 
man, and clean shaved. One word more added to 
either question would indicate a moustache ; two words 
added would he chin whiskers, ete. In asking he gives 
a definite age, only for the purpose of informing her 
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йз to whether the man is in the first or second row of 
figures, and whether he stands as number one, or lower 
in the column. 

Fearing that some will not get the full meaning at 
first, I will review the describing, as this is considered 
the most wonderful part of second-sight. “Can you de- 
scribe this man now, please?" the answer 15, “А large 
man between thirty-five and forty years of age, with a 
moustache.” The question placed him at thirty-seven, 
and as seven is in the large column, he is a large man, 
and as that figure is the second in tho column, he has 
n moustache only. © Will you please describe this man, 
correct, if you can?” “A small man, forty to forty-five 
years of age, with a full beard.” Tho question indi- 
cated that ho was forty-four, and аз four is in the col- 
umn of small figures, he is à small man, and stands as 
number four in the class, which represents a full beard. 
“ Now then, will you please describe this man?“ “A 
small man, sixty to sixty-five years of age, with full 
beard and moustache.” The word “describe,” as I 
have told you, is ten, the five words preceding are ten 
each, and the word „man“ is five; five is in the col- 
umn of small figures, indicating a small man, and the 
fifth in that column, representing a full beard and mous- 
tache. If to the last question 1 had added. Quite fully 
if you can,” or any other five words, it would have 
indicated that he was seventy years of age, and as the 
last figure of seventy is in the column of large figures, 
he is a large man, and as it is the last or fifth in the 
column, he has a full beard and moustache. You may 
think at first that it requires an extra good memory; 
but any one can learn how to ask and answer ques- 
tions, so as to describe any man sufficiently well Lo as- 
Lonish every one present, sooner than they could learn 
any ten verses in the Bible, ora hymn bock, 1 learned 
the secret of second-sight as practised by Heller hy 
attending his exhibition a number of times. Not all 
who practise it, use the same words or questions. 
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The “ Floating Head” is a trick performed by the 
use of (wo common looking-glasses, each about three 
feet square, placed in the form of the letter V, with 
the lawer point towards the audience for the purpuse 
of allowing some one to be secreted behind them. A 
curtain on cach side, and one in the rear of the same 
color, prevent any one who is standing a few feet in 
front from knowing of the presence of the mirrors, as 
the rellection of the side curtains scen in them corre- 
sponds with the one at the back part of the curtained 
apartment, which is usually about ten feet in width, 
and about fifteen in length, the glasses being near the 
further end from the audience. А board some two 
fcet square with an adjustable opening in the centre, 
is suspended by large cords an inch above the mirrors. 
It requires two men, dressed alike, to perform the 
trick, one of whom purposely mingles with the audi- 
ence before the show begins; the other lies down on 
the floor, with his feet towards the front curtain, and 
his head behind the mirrors, there being an opening in 
the lower front corners for his neck. The man who 
has been constantly visible, goes in behind the front 
curtain, knecls behind the mirrors, adjusts the hole 
in the suspended board around his neck, it being made 
in two parts for that purpose, and calls on the third 
man to pull aside the front curtain; and the audience 
are greatly astonished to ѕсс what appears to be the 
head of the inan who left them а few moments before, 
now at least three feet from his hody. As Ше two men 
were of about the same size, and dressed alike, and as 
the mirrors cannot be seen, the illusion is complete. 
The first time ] ever saw the “show” of the “ 1 оді- 
ing Head“ I was managing a seance for a splendid 
mesineric subject, who was also a physical medium in 
connection with ту mesmcric experiments, and in his 
presence I know as well as J know any other thing 
that spirit hands became visible some distance from 
where there was, or could liave been any mortal hands. 
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The man who performed the trick I am explaining, at- 
tended my seance one night in Boston, and invited me 
to come to his exhibition the following afternoon, in а 
large room on Washington Street. Mane is all atric 
or an optical illusion," said he, while your maniiesta- 
tions are beyond my comprehension." The first time, 
however, that I ever saw his head, while the body was 
hid behind the mirrors, he asked me if his show was 
nut more wonderful than anything he had seen at my 
sennce the previous evening. 1 then did not know how 
he performed; but by attending three or four of liis 
hourly exhibitions, I soon detected the trick, which I 
have endeavored to explain. The manager would as- 
sist in doing a number of things, one of whieh was to 
put а match and cigar in the hand of the prostrate man, 
who would light, and place it in the mouth of the visi- 
ble head, which of course smoked as well as anybody. 
The manager declared that the show was not an opti- 
cal illusion, but performed by partially magnetizing 
the man before taking off his head, and scores of peo- 
ple who attended my seances, asked why 1 could not 
do something equally as wonderful by my magnetism; 
or present the phenomena that took place in the pres- 
ence of the physical medium, without admitting any 
spiritual agency. Honest mesmerists and mediums are 
liable to be classed as humbugs, by hundreds of appar- 
ently intelligent people, because of various deceptions 
which are practised ; and I sincerely hope the time may 
come when the masses will be more enlightened on this 
subject. 

„The London Ghost Show " has been pronounced 
by thousands as more wonderful than any mesmer- 
izing or spirit materializations, and is produced by 
placing a large plate-glass near the front part of the 
stage, which leans forward sufficiently to show the re- 
flection of people who are secreted directly below, 
whenever a strong lightis shining on them, and who at 
other times aro invisible, as theyre beneath the stage, 
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the front of which hides them from the audience. In 
this enterlainment, gencrally only onc of the perform- 
ers is Visible, and as һе is moving on the stage, he can 
be scen through the plate-glass, no one not in the se- 
cret being able to know of its presence. While he is 
doing something, the light is turned on below in such 
а way as to show the reflection of oue or more other 
people in the plate-glass, who, although below the 
stage, actually appear as if on it, and close beside tho 
real occupant, and take ап active part in giving a 
ghostly performance. By previous rehearsal, cach опо 
knows where to stand, and what to do at the proper 
time. IL seems to be a very wonderful thing, to sco 
men and women соте slowly or quickly into existence, 
take part in an exhibition, and disappear before your 
eyes; aud T have heard scores of people say that it 
accounted for all so-called spiritual manifestations. 

The * Fhree-IHeaded Sougstress," whieh at tlie writ- 
ing of this appendix is on exhibition here in Bestan, is 
not a three-headed lady, as the advertisements indicate, 
but appears so by the reflection produced by mirrors ; 
and hundreds pay to sce this deception, who think 
themselves too smart io attend a genuine spritual 
Seance. 

There may be some who read this book who will 
wonder why I speak so freely about spiritual phenom- 
enn; but il you become a successful mesmerist, you 
may find yourself before you expect it, in the presence 
of one ov more good mesmerie subjects, with spiritual 
manifestations taking place around you, which ennnot 
be aceounted for as readily, as to suppose that disem- 
bodied spirits, when conditions аге right for il, take on 
à sufficient quantity of matter to become tangible to 
aur physical senses. And by knowing that this is pos- 
sible in the presence of a negative brain battery, you 
may furnish proper conditions by simply making a 
slight effort, and be able to witness materialization, at 
such times and places as to preclude the possibility uf 
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(rickery. I have, for my own especial investigation 
an many occasions. 

[ attended an exhibition in Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
tou, given by a Mr. Keller, who claimed to be an ex- 
poser of the Davenport Brothers. The first time I ever 
залу him he requested the committee to tie a rope 
around one wrist; he then told him to place it around 
the other in the same way, and to tie it secure after hc 
had taken his seat in the cabinet. I managed to get 
on as committee the following evening, and when about 
to tio the second wrist, he placed, his hands in such a 
position as to prevent me, or any one, from tying him 
securely. After he gave his so-called exposc, I offered 
him fifty dollars if he got loose from the ropes, if lie 
would let me бе him, as I had the Davenports, at one 
of their seances, where genuine manifestations took 
place, but he would not allow mo to. Пе had on ex- 
hibition at that time, as part of the entertainment. ап 
nulomatic card-player, known quite widely as “ Psy- 
cho,” that it was claimed had vanquished the best card 
players of Europe. 

Mr. Keller called for three volunteers, who he said 
should be well acquainted with the rules of the game 
to be played, to come on the stage, and if possible beat 
the wonderful automaton. "Three men came forward, 
and Keller shuffled the cards in the presence of these 
wen and the audience, and turning around on pretence 
of getting something from another table, secretly 
changed the pack for another, which had been pre- 
pared beforehand. in such à way that the “machine” 
drew the proper cards which won tho game. I attended 
several times before I discovered that ho changed the 
pack that he shuflled, for the other. Ido not think 
that I should havo gono more than once, only that 
he sneeringly declared that “Psycho” was as mys- 
terious and far more intelligent than any spirits 
that cver appeared at mediumistic seances; which 
was an indirect insult to every good mesmeric subject, 
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in whose presence the invisible intelligences can mani- 
‘est. 

Unfortunately all who claim to be mediums or clair- 
voyants are not; and as the deceptions which are per- 
formed by these charlatans can be detected by some, 
it gives the so-called exposers an opportunity to flour- 
ish almost ever ywhere. A man who earnestly desires to 
investigaic is liable to be humbugged, till these tricks 
are explained. I advise you to inquire of some well 
known spiritualist in your immediate vicinity, as to 
the repulation of any so-called medium, who goes about 
the country, or take some of the spiritual papers, and 
yon will be far less liable to be imposed upon by un- 
principled pretenders. 

The first. time I attended » Mr. Holmes’ public seance 
in the Maryland Institute in the city of Baltimore, Md., 
he gave n “number of cards to the audience to writo 
questions on, with envelopes in which to seal them. 
Шо then collected the sealed envelopes, and while 
going on (he stage took out one card which he laid on 
the table with the sealed envelopes; taking up one, he 
placed it ou his forchead in such a position г as to be able 
to see, and rcad the extracted card ; taking out the one 
he had pretended to read, he laid it down on the table 
and read it aloud, while holding another envelope as he 
had the first опе. Ше continued this process till tho 
twenty or more cards had all been correctly read, not. 
in the envelopes, as the audience supposed, but out of 
them. Knowing that he read them in that way, I of 
ered him ten dollars for every one that he could read 
correctly, if he would allow some one to open the en- 
velopes after he had read them, which offer he dare not 
accept. By request of C. Fannie Allyn, the well- 
known lecturer, I explained this trick and his pre- 
tended materialization at the meeting of the First 
Spiritual Society. of thal city, the following Sunday. 
About one year previous to this time, my own father 
positively appeared at this man’s seance at 8 Davis 
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street, in the city of Boston, in presence of somo 
twenty reliable people, among whom was Mr. Moses 
Dow, the editor of the well-known Waverly Magazine; 
thus convincing me that even genuine mediums may 
nt times resort to trickery when their negative mag 
netism has been overtaxed, and possibly such may 
need our sympathy more than censure. 

I know that there is such a thing as genuine clair- 
voyance and spiritual phenomena; and the object of 
this appendix is, to enlighten the people on this sub- 
ject, that they may not be imposed upon by those whose 
only God is gold. The man who is familiar with bank 
bills із less liable to accept a counterfeit than less ex- 
perienced men. For many years 1 have made these 
things a study, and know for myself, that although 
there is much deccit practised, some men and women 
aro possessed of gifts of which others are not; and it 
undoubtedly was so in ancient times. And it is only 
throuch the medium of the sensitive brain aura of meu 
and women, that we are enabled to catch glimpses of 
that immortal country, and that home of the soul, that 
lies just at the border of this mortal life. Tell mo if 


you can, of any other way or channel, through which 47 
any of the inhabitants of this globe have ever received” 


intimations of а life beyond. The prophets and seers 
of the Bible were a little more negative than the av- 
erage individual, or they were not prophets or seers. 

1 sat down in the parlor of Dr. J. V. Mansfield, of 
New York, on the cighteenth day of November, 1951, 
and wrote seven questions to as many spirit friends, 
sealing each separately. Пе did not see me write them, 
but after. [ had. done so, he took them one at a 
time, and wrote out lengthy and correct unswers to 
every question. Ifthe loved ones addressed had sat in 
his scat alive, they could not have written more concise 
or appropriate answers. 

If manifestations aro taking place in this progressive 
age, that may throw any light on the shrouded mys- 
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terics of the past, it is my duty or privilege to in- 
| vestigate them, though all others believe it sacreligious 
fur me lo do so. If spirits materialized in presence of 
Abraham, may they not to-day, through the medium- 
ship of similarly conslituted organisms ? 

І had the pleasure of attending one more of Mrs. 
Ross's seances, Thursday afternoon, April 12th, 1883, 
and occupying а front seat, on which occasion there 
were filly-three pcople present, and at least thirty 
| forms, one, two and three at a time, came from the 
| cabinet, in which to begin with, there was only the 
| | medium ; and every one of these materialized spirits 
| 
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were (ily recognized by some of the company, as per- 
fect fac-similes of deceased friends. The one I refer 
to on page 128 was among the number, and to her 
mother, who accompanied me, it was a most joyful 
recognition, 

j| | The Kanucr of Light, July, 1882, to this present time, 
| | May, 1883, contains over a dozen four-column articles 
of my "experiences " with genuine mediums ; and also 
| with impostors, who, under the sacred name of spirit- 
| ualisin, perform deceptions that generally disgust all 
| who attend. Paine Memorial Hall was occupied with 
one last Sunday night (April 29), who only a few 
| years since, gave the same performance in Boston and 
elsewhere, as an expose of spiritual manifestations. 
| Another of the same class, occupied an opera house 
in this city last Sunday evening, whose tricks, by 
| request of the late Dr. Gardner, I once fully explained 
| before the First Spiritualist Society of Boston, which 
| was fully reported al the time in the Banner of Light. 
| Mesmerism proves conclusively that this life is but 
| the beginning of an endless existence; and knowing 
genuine from fraudulent spirit phenomena, I believe it 
| my duty to make still greater effort to explain these 
things that are so closely connected with the highest 

| and most sacred hopes of mortals — Immortality. 
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WE live in a universe abounding with variefy. 
The heavens present us with systems, suns, stars, 
planets, comets, meteors, and clouds. Systems difler 
from systems in shape, suns from suns in size. “Onc 
star differeth from another star in glory." One planct 
is belted, another girt with rings ; comets and meteors 
are as varied as their numbers. Clouds are never 
twico alike: pile upon pile they lic, with rosy-topped 
mountain-peaks; skip like silvery sheep across th 
bluo meadow of the sky, or lic like golden islands 1. 
a silver sea. 

The earth is not less varied than the heavens. 
Here the,mountains lift up their hoary heads in 
FEET ty white with the snows of a thousand 
winters; and there lie the dusky valleys, ten thou- 
sand feet below them, whero twilight holds continual 
holiday. The boundless plain stretches before us, 
a wide expanso without a hillock, an occan of drift- 
ing sand unblessed by a grecn blade, or a grassy 
prairie in its virgin green, or clad in flowery beauty; 
the placid lake, the leaping rill, the dark canon, the 
river, rolling forever on, and tho ocean girt by low 


sand-banks or frowning precipices, calin as a frozcu 
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lake, or, waked to wrath by furious storms, howling to 
the moaning of the winds. · 

Nor are the organic productions of the earth less 
varied, — from the cedar that rears its symmetrical 
head three hundred fect above its roots, to the velvet 
moss that carpets the ground at its feet. The lichen 
clings to the boulder, the alga: to the wave-washed 
rock; thc pine’s leaves are spines, while a leaf of the 
talipot palm will cover a company of soldiers. The 
condor scales with unwcaried wing the heights of tho 
Andes; tho katydid chirps in the meadow its ovening 
hymn; the whale floats, an island in the ocean; the 
animalcule explores a drop. 

What diversity ! No two planets, no two animals, 
no two things, alike. Not only does the oak differ 
from the pine, and the pine from the codar, but no 
man ever saw two oak-Urccs alike, nor any two leaves 
upon an ork. Thore arc no two grains of sand alike: 
to microscopic eyes they would be as diverse as boul- 
ders. To a stranger the sheep in a flock seem all 
alike; to the shepherd they are as different as the in- 
dividuals comprising it, and he can call them all by 
name. Nature never casts two articles out of the 
same mold: when one is cast, she cracks the mold, 
and makcs a new one for the next, and thus secures 
endless varicty. 

Man is no exception to this rule. Look at tho vari- 
ety of races, — the blushing Caucasian, the oblique- 
eyed Mongolian, the dark-skinned African, the black. 
haired, beardless American, the dumpy Esquimaux, 
and tho spindle-shanked Australian. Heads differ, 
eyes differ, fingers differ, all parts differ, in every 
man from every other man, the world over. That 
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passing from us which із invisible to all diffe.s from 
the invisible aura of others, ог how could the dog. 
track his master through the crowded street? There 
are said to be from three to four thousand languages 
on the globe, from the harsh and guttural Esquimaux 
to the smooth and liquid Italian. Every individual 
has, in fact, peculiarities of speech that distinguish 
him from all others. The voice reveals the person 
when we have no other clue; and we say that is 
John, Mary, or Thomas, when the persons speaking 
are unsccn. 

This variety that we thus notice in Naturo 1s a 
continual blessing. Suppose it otherwise. Let all 
the heavenly bodies be alike in size and ‘brightness, 
and placed at equal distances, and we should have a 
celestial checker-board, true to the line, and pretty for 
ono look, but tame forever. Make all the flowers 
roses, and who would not miss tho violet? ‘The roso 
itself would lose half its beauty for want of contrast 
with its less fair floral sisters. If all leaves were 
alike, and all trees after tho same pattern, how the 
dull landscape would fatigue the eye! Make all men 
like pins in а paper, mold candles in а box, or shot 
in a раже], the fat thin, or the thin stout; elongate 
ihe a. or stunt the long; give all eyes the samo 
expression; make all noscs aquiline or Roman, — and 
what a desert of faces would surround us! Let it 
occur to-day, what terrible mistakes would take place 
before morning! Thero is not an ugly sioner but 
would pray for the return of his old face to rescue 
bim from tho dead level of humanity. 

Minds differ more widely than faces. “ Мапу men, 
many minds," is a proverb us truo as it is old. More 
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variod than flowers in the garden, leaves in the 
forest, or stars in the sky, are the minds of 
mankind. Look into our libraries and seo the 
products of those minds, — books on every concciv- 
ablo subject, and no two alike even on the same 
subject. 

This differenco is seen in boys as soon as the intel- 
lect is awake, aud manifests ilself continually. Here 
is a little mechanic saving his cents and buying a 
jael-knife, with which he whittles mimic water- 
wheels. Sec htm in the brook, his little pants tucked 
up to his brown knees, while he rejoices, as his wheel 
spins round, like an angel over a new world. Give 
him a chance to develop in lis own peculiar line, and, 
like a Watt or ^ Fulton, ho will yoke new steods to 
tho car of progress, and drive on the world ata 
diviner spoed. 

Another little fellow 1s drawing horses on the barn- 
door with chalk, or making little dogs out of dough 
in the kitchen. An artist js ho in the germ; full 
blossomed and fruited, the business of his thinking 
soul and obedient hand shall bo to embody tho 
creations of his genius, that shall bless the world 
for long centuries after ho has gone to more than 
realize his most glorious conceptions in а higher 
school of art. 

Here is à born orator; mounted on a stump, he 
harangues tho village boys. Proud ships may sail, 
they attract him not; whecls may spin, what cares 
he? Could he enchain an audience by his eloquence, 
earth has no greater blessing, heaven itself could 
grant no morc. f'o this he devotes himself; his soul 
leads, he obediently follows, till multitudes hang 
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breathless upon his words, while he talks as a spring 
leaps from tho mountain-sidc. 

This farmer cares more for his cattlo than a mon: 
arch for his crown. Spring has driven winter from 
the land, the birds are singing, and he rejoices as he 
drives his “jocund team a-field.” Nothing could in- 
duce him to leave these incense-breathing fields for 
the din and dust of tho city; but the merchant de- 
spiscs the dull round of the farmer, and is never 
happy but in the crowded mart,— a busy man among 
busy men. 

It is well that it should be so. Were all to become 
merchants, the stock would soon be spent; the river 
of commerce would dry up, for the rills of produc- 
tion would coase to flow. Wore all producers, goods 
would accumulate as water docs in lakes, and there 
would be no rivers to Zistribute the surplus to the 
needy lands. If all were pocts, painters, or orators, 
bread and butter would be sadly deficient; and if all 
were plain, prosy farmers, how much that makes life 
joyous we should lose! 

As men’s intellectual cndowments differ, во do 
their moral facultics and religious sentiments. One 
is à born sceptic; he must see, hear, feel, and 's 
hardly satisfied without tasting and smelling, what is 
marvellous, in order to givo it credence. He may de. 
siro to beliove; but the arms of his faith aro so short 
that they can not reach tho distaut object. Another 
believes at once: it is only necessary to present the 
statement, and ho swallows it in а moment, thouch 
„gross as a mountain.” Пе reads that tho whalo 
swallowed Jonah, and he lived threo days in his 
belly; if he had read that Jonah swallowed the 
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whale, he would swallow both, and make no bones 
about either. Ho bas no песа to pray,— 


* Stretch our ſaith's capacity wider and yet wider still.’ 


The door of his soul is wide enough to take in all 
company; no.morc to bo reasonably praised for the 
width of his spiritual gullet, than the sceptic blamed 
for the narrownoess of his. 

One is firm as a mountain: ho feels like Fitz James 
when he exclaimed, — 


“Come onc, come all! This rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I." 


Another is pliant as the wheat-stalk, that waves in 
the Juno breeze. 

This man is spiritual; every breath that he draws 
is redolent of heaven; ho mounts as naturally as the 
freed bird, and carols in the sky; that man gravitates 
to the earth like a thunder-cloud big with a shower. 

The arms of the benevolent would all mankind em- 
brace. If he were made of gold, his sympathy would 
lead him to give himself away for the benefit of man 
kind. Some such give away all that they have, and 
more than they have; while the economical man’s 
purse-strings are twined around his heart, sometimes 
with a hard-to-be-loosed knot in them, and he thinks 
ten times before he gives oncc. | 

If all were credulous as some, the world would 
feed on hes, and dire would be the consequenco. If 
all were sceptical as others, new truths amd strange 
facts might stand knocking at tho world’s heart for 
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centuries before they gained admission. If all were 
firm and unyielding, progress would either be im- 
possible or very slow ; and, if all were equally pliant, 
revolutions would be as plentiful as showers in spring, 
and peace and stability would be at an end. If all 
were spiritual ав Swedenborg 1u his later days, corn 
and potatoes would be sadly deficient; and if all wore 
“of the earth, earthy,” we should be no better than 
the savage in the wild. 

There may be too wide deviations from a normal 
standard morally, as there ате intellectually; for some 
are born morally asquint, as others are physically, — 
deviations that require careful culture and training to 
overcome. But men as naturally differ in their moral 
natures as they do in their physical constitutions, and 
the difference thus existing is of tho greatest value 
ќо the race. One’s religion is like the sun, fervid and 
intense ; another’s like the moon, calm and beautiful ; 
and another’s like tho stars, bright and saintlike; yet 
all lovely as the varied flowers of the meadow, or the 
tints of the evening sky. 

Hence the importance of tho exhortation of my 
text, — BE Tuysetr. There is no originality, no 
complete manhood, without it. It is the highest рге. 
rogative of the animal kingdom, the crowning glory 
of humanity. Among the coral polyps, at the base 
of the animal kingdom, we have millions of animals 
united in one community; whatis eaten by ono is as if 
eaten by all; and the will of the individual is lost in 
that of the group, harmoniously forming their stony 
structures at the sca-bottom. Among tho mollusks, 
countless multitudes lie in one oozy bed, with little 
всоре, as there is little inclination, for individual 
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action. Among tho fishes there is moro scope; but, 
living in shoals, the will of one is lost in that of 
the many. Among tho birds a few leaders control tho 
flock, Ponsts possess more independence; but the 
strongest horse leads tho band as it sweeps over 
tho prairie, and the old male buffalo decides the 
courso of the entire herd. Ascending to man, there 
13 more individuality, and the most among tho most 
highly devcloped. 

Even the savage is an individual who comes into 
direct communication with Nature for himself. His 
parents say, “Shift for yourself,“ and Nature says the 
same. Ho lcarna where the fish hide, and he spears 
them; ho watches the beaver, and traps it, that ho 
may clothe himself with tts skin. По knows the 
ridge on which the chestnut grows; and, when the 
leaves fall, ic makes for the winter a secret hoard. 
По builds his own tent, supplies his fire, communes 
with Naturo, and forms idcas of the world in which 
he finds himself. But he must be obedient to his 
chicf, суеп to death; and his individuality is sacri- 
ficed continually. But here is the philosopher in 
whom humanity blossoms, and brings forth fruit. In 
him: we sco tho highest exemplification of sclf-hood. 
In him Nature's: great endcavor is fulfilled, her work 
of the ages is completed. Reason sits on the throne; 
and tho lawless propensitics are subject to her sway. 
He reads, hcars, investigates; and what his judgment 
decides upon, that he docs, and hears the continual 
plaudit of a good conscience, saying, “ Well done!” 

The benelits that flow from the exercise of this 
selfhood arc inconceivable. Among men who prac- 
tice it are Emerson, the most original mind on this 
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continent, and whose private life is pure as his intel- 
lect is clear; Garrison, whose manliness no force 
could bend, and whoso love for the Ъопйтап was 
only equaled by a fearless denunciation of his op- 
pressors; in science, Lyell, Darwin, Huxley, Spen- 
cer, Draper, independent free-thinkers, who are de- 
livering the world from ignorance, enlarging the 
domain of thought, and breaking the bonds of priestly 
bigotry and intolerance. On the other side are the 
tools of Popish superstition, who dare hardly call 
their souls their own; with whom the word of a 
priest is potent as a law of God; who kntel, and swal- 
low the God baked but yostorday by the cook, and 
dare not орсо their shutters to let in опе ray of 
hcoven's pure light; the slaves of Episcopal domina- 
tion, whose priests swear never to be wiser than tho 
Thirty-nino Articles, and who must perjure themselves 
if they ever step beyond the narrow, crced-mado pale 
that the firat step of an infant mind would almost 
overstride; and, along with these, the millions of 
abject ecclesiastical subjects, whose spiritual bond. 
age is their pride, and who tremble when they hear a 
freo thought, lest tho heavens fall, or the earth gape, 
and swallow both speaker and hearers. 

The world’s heroes in poetry, philosophy, mechan- 
ics, and reform, havo been heroic by virtue of their 
Aire! heave this out of the composition of a 
man, and you havo, in poetry, a verse-wrizht who 

nevor dared to write an original line; in philosophy, 
a peddler of defunct ideas; and in war, а poltroon. 
What made Homer the princo of song, and enabled 
the old “blind man of Chio" to chant a strain which 
the hills of Greoce echoed for centuries, still heard 
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across the wild ocean, and amid the din and roar of 
this nineteenth century ? ITe wroto in his own inimi- 
table style the beautiful thoughts that crowded into 
his brain: from the heaven of his own creation, he 
poured down those melodics which a busy world on 
tiptoe stands to hear. 

Who was Shakspeare’s model? Whence did he 
draw the supplies of which millions have drunk and 
been refreshed? With no broken pitcher did he go 
to another’s well, but drew from the exhaustless foun- 
tain of his own’soul. He stands to-day like a granite 
mountain, whose head is Jost in the clouds, and whose 
culminating point no traveler has reached: as men 
ascend, untrodden hights lie still above them. Had 
ho been a incre. imitator, the molchill of his produc- 
tion would have been long since trolden to the dead 
level of the plain. 

How did Banyan write his“ Pilgrim’s Progress“? 
As the brook babbles, taking no counsel of other 
brooks, but telling its own story in its own way; and. 
in spite of its many absurdities, the tinker's book will 
live for centuries. Copernicus and Galileo, taking 
counsel of their own souls, heeding not the monkish 
fable-mongers who believed the world to be flat as 
а tablo, and the stars littlo shining points, boldly 
marched into the untrodden realm, explored its seas 
of worlds, and came back laden with glorious truths. 

Columbus, advising with no Past, old and decrepit, 
who had bounded the world, and inscribed on its 
boundary,“ No more beyond,” launched his bark to 
eross the unknown ocean; and for weary weeks and 
months sailed steadily on, on, — the cloudy sky above, 
the inky sea around, — spite of the frowns, tears, and 
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entreaties of the cowards who accompanied hin, till 
a new world, liko a radiant maidcn, loaped into his 
arms, und blessed him for his manliness. We are here 
to-day because Columbus dared to be himself. 

It was this selfhood that made Raphael the prince 
of painters, and Napoleon of warriors. “ Не docs not 
fight according to the rule,” said the European fogies. 
No; but he had a rule of his own to fight by, and thus 
he conquered. In Watts, it gave us the steam-engino, 
with its hundred hands and its restless soul; and in 
Fulton, the boat that heeds not wind or tide, whose 
steam-arm paddles day and night, and never tires. 
By it, Socrates climbed the hights of philosophy, 
from which it was but a step to the heaven into 
which he entered. 

Mere imitators in art never scale the hights; but, 
placing their feot in tho prints left by former travel- 
ers, thoy tire themselves out with a step that is un- 
natural to them, aud faint and die by the way, leaving 
no sign behind that they have ever been. In life's 
battle, they never make heroes, but wearing another 
man's armor which never fits them, and wielding a 
weapon never made for them, they accomplish little, 
and fall an casy prey to the enemy. 

Of the hundreds who havo imitated Shakspearo, 
how many live in remembrance? They havo gone 
liko the smoke of tho Indian wigwam from our land, 
while he shines on liko a star. Books written by 
these imitators are merc ropositories of twadile, 
mountains of chaff, great in bulk, but sinall in nutri- 
ment for the hungry soul. А bonfire of them would 
give more light to the world than they can give in 
any other way. Most of our theological works are 
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of this class, —cmbalmed hosts of dead men's foolish 
thoughts* a library of them is л catacomb ога mum- 
my pits how useless to look for light or lifo in Шеш 1 
Men throw overboard their own thoughts, richer than 
pearls, and load their barks with cast-off, water-worn 
shells of conservatism. 

Books written by thinkers—men who thought and 
dared to express (heir thoughts — are always worth 
reading. I care not whether their authors were 
Atheists or Methodists, Heathen or Mohammedan; the 
life’s blood of the author circulates through them, 
and in reading you fecl its pulsations. But books 
written by men who never saw through their own 
eyes, who never put out their hands, and felt the 
world for themsolvea, nor took one manly step, are 
the faintest echoca from the distant hills, compared 
with tho heaven-shaking thunder that produced 
them. 

Self}hood is as necessary in religion as in art, sci- 
ence, and literature. The world has been cursed for 
centuries by men who have sought to shape the reli- 
gious clement in all after the same model. Placing 
the soul of man in the crucible of sect, it has been 
melted down, and poured into some creed-made mould: 
its beauty marred, its original proportions destroyed, 
it stands а monument of man's folly, a warning to all, 
and speaks in loudest tones tho language of my text, 
Brother, sister, uu TICYSELF | 

All great religious reformers have acted more or 
less on this principle. Tho more fully they have 
carried it out, all ether things being equal, tho wider 
has been their sphere of influence, and the more 
good they havo accomplished. What enabled Moses 
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to rise above the multitude, like a mountain in the 
midst of a vast plain, so high, that, at the distance of 
thirty-five hundred yeara, ho stands out still in bold 
rclief against the horizon? What magic was there in 
his name, that Oblivion swallowed it not with the mil. 
lions that have disappeared in his never-to-be-satisfied 
maw? Snapping the fetters with which the priests 
of Egypt sought to bind his soul, he listened to the 
promptings of his heart as it taught him a better roli- 
gion than he 1тай ever beforo heard; and he hesitated 
not to obey its requirements. Leaving belind him 
the enchantments of Egypt, and tho pleasuro of Pha 
raoh's court, he became a wanderer in the desert, — 
an excellent place for а man to commune with him- 
sclf. Thence he came, and stamped his soul upon the 
Jewish nation. j 

He dared to think for himself on religious mattors, 
to faco tho groat universe and quostion it; and with a 
rare originality he taught his countrymen a religion — 
the answer, as he believed, to his questions — far in 
advance of its prodecessors. But every Jow had just 
as much right to question for himself and cherish the 
answer as he; but this Moses would by no means al- 
low: the answer to him must be the answer for all. 
Hear him! “If thou wilt obey the statutes and com- 
mandments that I command thee this day, then blessed 
shalt thou be in the city and in the field; blessed in 
thy going-out, and blessed in thy coming-in; blessed 
in thy basket and in thy store. But, if thou wilt not 
obey them, cursed shalt thou be in the city and in tho 
field; cursed in thy going-out and coming-in, in thy 
basket and in thy store." Liberty, spontaneity, self 
hood, all must be sacrificed to rigid conformity. The 
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Jew must be a Moscan, or destruction awaited him. 
Moses regards the seventh day as holier than all others, 
and consccrates it to rest for all generations; and the 
independent fsraelito, who gathered sticks upon that 
дау, isstoncd to death. Moses thought an angry God 
could be appeased by burning sheep, oxen, and doves; 
and the man who has advanced beyond this, who does 
not believe that God can be pleased with the smell of 
roasting beasts, must kill and roast his cattle notwith. 
standing; for Moses speaks, and will be obeyed. 

You tell me that Moses received his commandments 
from God: ves, from the God that is in you and me, 
and in the same way that we receive ours. Пе talked 
with him as we talk with him when we converse with 
our brother; and ho saw him as we see him in the 
starry sky, or Шо grassy spear at our fect pointing 
heavenward. Man three thousand ycars ago was no 
nearer to Cod than we are to day; and the New-Eng. 
land thinker can sec God on Mount Katahdin as well 
as Moses did on Sinai. 

Moses thus became tlic model man for the whole 
Jewish nation. Every clild was taught, that just in 
proportion as he became like Moses, was he a true 
man, and sure of God's blessing ; as faras he fell short 
of this, so far had he departed from the right, and was 
subject to n curso. 

After tlic death of Moses, he was elevated by priest 
and Levite, sabbath after sabbath, and feast after 
feast; his holy law unrolled, and weekly read to the 
assembled multitude. Moses was king, the children of 
Israel his subjects. Moses was the die, and the Jews 
the coin, staraped by the repeated blows of thcir priests 
with his image and superscription. To be like Moses 
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was the highest ambition of the noblest and best; 
greater than he could no man be; to be wiser was im- 
possible, and to dream of being betier was blasphemous. 
Thus crept the nation snail-like through the dull 
centuries; ап oppressive ritual upon their backs like 
а mountain of lead, and Moses before them, a dark 
cloud shutting out the blue sky from their wistful gaze. 
But Nazareth produced a man who refused to bow 
any longer to the God, Moses, thit had been set up. 
“ Опе man darcd to be true to what isin you and mo.” 
Inan age of slaves he was free; in an age of cowards 
he was а hero. While the whole nation was crawling 
in tho dust, Jesus stood upon his feet, and allowed 
his manhood to speak. “ Үе have heard that it hath 
been said by them of old time (that is, by Moses and 
the Moseaus), An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth: but I say unto you, Resist not evil; but who- 
roever shall smite theo on the right cheek, turn to 
him the other also." “Again: ye have heard it hath 
been said by them of old timo, Thou shalt not for- 
swear thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord thine 
oaths; but I say unto you, Swear not at all. Let your 
communication be, Yea, уса; Nay, nay: for whatso- 
ever is more than these cometh of evil.“ We find him 
saying, in opposition to old Jewdom, “Why judge yo 
not of yourselves what is right?” Пе proclaimed 
himself Lord of the sabbath, as every sensiblo man is, 
and boldly set at defiance all who attempted to fetter 
his soul. What a consternation was there among tho 
scribes and Pbarisces, the soul-mongers of Juda! 
"Have you heard that mechanic of Galileo, who is 
traveling abont the country preaching horcsy? He 
addressed a rabble the othor day, when he made him- 
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self superior Lo Moses, and sct at naught tho law givon 
by God himself on Mount Sinai. I understand that ho 
has been saying, Why judge ye not what is right your- 
solves? thus making mon their own lawgivers, and 
taking away Ше necessity for our services. He is a 
bold blaspliauier, whose mouth must be stopped; away 
with him, away with him, crucify him, crucify him, he 
is not fit to live!” The multitude echo the cry, ^ Away 
with him, crucify him!” and so they did; and doubt 
less thought thero was an-end of his doctrine, and 
their craft was forever safe. Never did men make а 
greater mistake. Bury a truth and it is a seed; it 
springs up, grows, and bears fruit a thousand-fold. 
Kill a reformer, and his ghost does a hundred times 
more than tho man could ever have done if alive. 
The doctrine of Jesus could not be killed, and his 
death seemed to give it life; it spread far and wide; 
mounted tho hills, crossed the valleys, was wafted over 
the scas; it mounted the throne of the Cœsars, and 
conquered the conquerors of tho world. Now the de- 
spised Nazarene, the young reformer of Galilce, has 
become the esteemed Saviour. While he lived, he 
was no botter than the publicans and sinners with 
whom he associated; he had a dovil, and was mad; 
he was a pestilent fellow, whom no Jewish aristocrat 
would be seen in company with for the world. But 
now he is a good man, a great man, a prophet; nay,a 
greater prophet than Ilias himself, then the greatest 
and best man that ever lived; the Son of God, yea, the 
only-begol.ten Son of God; and lastly, God Almighty 
from heaven! Мер were not satisfied until they had 
unseated the Omnipotent, and set the man Jesus upon 
his thronc. This is tho way the world serves reform- 
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ers; there is nothing too vile to say about them while 
they are alive, and nothing too good when they are 
dead, and tho world has accepted their doctrine. 

Moses was now dethrone, and Jesus mado king; 
henceforth all must be his obedient subjects. Moscs 
was knocked unceremoniously off the pedestal, Jesus 
placed thcreon, and made the model for the whole 
human race. “Looking unto Jesus” now becomes 
the duty of all. The path of life bears the impres- 
' sions of his fect, and it is our duty, not to make our 
own impressions, but walk implicitly in his; for * ho 
has left us an example, that we should tread in his 
stops.“ 

Thus have men destroyed one idol and set up anoth- 
er; and the business of our modern scribes and phiuri— 
secs is to induce people to worship it. In the name 
of Jesus tho freeman, souls are robbed of their birth- 
right, and tho most terrible threatenings denounced 
against those who, like him, darc to bo themselves. 
In the name of humanity, I protest against this. Jesus 
our helper, our friend, our teacher, but never our 
master or tyrant, who liclds the lash of futuro torment 
over the trembling captive. 

Supposing tho Jesus of the New Testament to ho 
the veritable God-man, who lived and died that wo 
might livo, his example is not such as it would be well 
for mankind generally to follow. Could each man bo 
а Jesus, it would still bo infinitely better to be him- 
self. Looking at his character, us drawn by his four 
biographers, lot us see what would be the consequence 
of a universal attempt to imitate the example of Jesus. 

He lived to bo abovo thirty years of ago, yet never 
was married, never had a wife to call him husband, 
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nor a child, father. On one occasion he said,“ There 
are some eunuclis which were so born from their 
mother's womb; and thero arc some eunuchs which 
were made eunuchs of men, and there be eunuclis 
which have mado themselves eunuchs for the kingdom 
of heaven’s sake. He that is able to receive it, let 
him receivo it. Paul, who secms to have regarded 
Jesus as a perfoct example, never was married, and be 
advised others to imitate him, as he did his master. 


Suppose men universally were to shapo themselves’ 


thus after this model, would not the consequence be 
most disastrous? lie whole world a Shaker commu- 
nity, and in less than a hundred and fifty years a wil- 
derness of wild beasts without a human inhabitant. 
According to Mark, Jesus worked at the trade of a 
carpenter. At tho ago of thirty he abandoned his 
business and went out to preach the Gospel. Walk- 
ing by the sea of Galilee he found Simon and Andrew, 
James and John, fishing; he called them, saying, “I 
will make you fishers of men;“ they left their fishes 
and nets, and followed him. Matthew sat at the re- 
ceipt of custom; Jesus passed by, and said, “ Follow 
me; and, strange to say, although a Jew, he left his 


money-gathering business, and followed Jesus. When: 


he had in this way taken twelve men from their avo- 
cations, and they and a multitude were assembled to- 
gether, he preached to them thus: “ Таке no thought 
for your life, what ус shall eat or what ye shall drink; 
oor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not 
the life more than meat and the body than raiment? 
Behold the fowls of the air; for they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heaven- 
ly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than 
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they? | Why take ye thought for raiment? Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they grow: they toil not, 
neither do they spin. Therefore take uo thought 
saying, What shall we eat, or what shall we drink, or 
wherewithal shall we be clothed? For after all these 
things do the Gentiles seck; for your heavenly father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these things. Seek 
first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you. Take, there- 
fore, no thought for the morrow, for the morrow shall 
take thought for tho things of itself.” Again he says, 
“Sell that ye have, and give alms.” Suppose that men 
wore to commence imitating Jesus in this respect. 
The tailor leaves the shopboard and cloth, the black- 
smitl: tlio hammor and anvil, the farmer the plow, aud 
the woaver the loom; millers ceasc to grind, and bakers 
to bake, айй each commences to preach; and as they 
preach, they say, “ God has given you life, will ho not, 
also, give you food to sustain that life? Cease working, 
then, and trust in him. He has given you bodies with- 
out any effort of your own; will he not much more 
clothe thoso bodies without any labor on your part? 
Look at the sparrows and the pigeons; they noither 
sow nor reap, and yet God feeds them. Consider tho 
wild roses; sce how beautiful they are, and how well 
clothed ; the purple robe of a king is not equal to theirs, 
and yet they neither spin nor weave. Therefore tako 
no thought about what you shall cat or wear, but trust 
in God, who feeds the sparrows and clothes tho grass, 
und it will all be well.“ 

The consequences of generally practicing such un- 
philosophical doctrine would Le starvation and ruin. 
It might answer well for Jesus and his disciples to do 
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thus, for others were sowing, reaping, baking, and fish- 
ing fur them,and supplying their necessities. If it 
had not been so, their preaching and practice would 
have by no means corresponded; for thoy would have 
discovered that loaves do not grow on bushes, nor 
clothes on trees, and that though birds may be fed 
without sowing and reaping, it is otherwiso with hu- 
man beings. 

On one occasion, Jesus went into the temple, and 
found there moncy changera, and the sellers of oxen, 
shecp, and doves; and after hc had made a scourge of 
cords he drove them out, poured out the changers’ 
moncy and overthrew the tables; this, too, after preach- 
ing non-resisiance to its utmost extent. An imitation 
of such conduct would hardly be tolerated, nor would 
its influence be beneficial. Wis denunciatian of the 
Scribes and Pharisees is terrible; they woro surely 
not all bad, all “scrpents” and of the “ generation of 
vipers,” all “fools and blind;” yet he makes no excop- 
tions, but fulminates his woes against them in the mos 
offensive manner. If they were thus bad, how much 
would his denunciations do toward reforming them? 
And among a large class like this) there must have been 
some noble characters. 

He told bis disciples in the beginning of his minis- 
try not to preach his doctrines to the Gentiles, and 
states himself ihat he preached in parables that others 
“secing might not sec, and hearing, thoy might not 
understand.” When the pcople ask him very reason 
ably for a sign of his Messiahship, he calls them ар 
“evil and adultorous generation." Не makes himself 
the head, and teaches that all ere to be subordinate to 
him. "One is your master, even Christ;" “I your 
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lord and master.” If a city would not receive his dis- 
ciples, nor hear their words, as they wandered round 
rehearsing the gospel of the Nazarene, when they de- 
parted from it they were to shake off the dust of their 
feet as а testimony against it, and ho informs them 
that it would bo more tolerable for Sodom and Go- 
morrah in the Day of Judgment than for that city. 
IIe seems to have had some of the feeling that exista 
in the little souls of our sectarian bigots. "Their sect . 
is comprised of the chosen few, to whom it ia the 
Father's good pleasure to give the kingdom. They 
are not of tho world, and they will have the pleasure 
of sceing tho destraction of their enemies, those who 
would not believe, bow down to, and support their 
church. Tho notions of Jesus with regard to proper- 
ty, prayor, and non-resistance, are very far from ren- 
sonable; and though he said and did many excellent 
things, taking the narratives concerning him to be 
true, still it is evident that he is no model for tho race. 
And of this the church gonerally seems to be aware, 
though professing continually to practice his precepts 
and live his life. Jesus says, Lend, hoping for nothing и 
again;” but where are the Christians that do it? Do 
outsiders demand six per cent,ten per cent, or two 
per cent a month, if they find any one whose necessi- 
ties compol him to pay such usurious interest, then 
Christians do the same; and no difference, in this re- 
kpect, is obsorvable betweon them. Jesus said,“ Re- 
sist not evil, and if any man ‘smite theo on the one 
cheok, turn tho other also;” “Love your encmics.” 
Christians genorally pay no more attention to these 
commands than if tboy had nover been uttercd; in 
fact, every sect has mado an artificial Jesus of its own, 
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generally less fanatical and extravagant, and more 
fashionablu and better suited to Ше times. We havo 
a Quakor Jesus, who wears a broad-brim, and says 
' theo," who never enters a“ stecplo house,” and looks 
upon music and dancing with horror. The Methodist 
Jesus believes in class-meetings where evory one tells 
his experience; in prayer-mcetiugs where men and 
women shout and scream as if God was afar off ur 
asleep, and has great faith in John Wesley’s sermons 
and the Methodist discipline. The Episcopal Jesus, 
unlike the real one, thinks much of forms and cerce- 
monics, loves tho Lones of a solemn organ, and thc dim, 
religious light that streams through a stained glass 
window; believes in tho thirty-nine articles, and thiuks 
the creed of Athanasius, “which in damning souls is 
very spacious,” one of the best compositions outside 
of tho Bible. Tha Shaker Jesus belioves in“ Mother 
Ann,“ regards marriage as а mortal sin, thinks all the 
world Sodom, and Shaker communities so many Zoars 
to which the rightcous Lots have fled from the impend. 
ing destruction. 

This conduct is probably hetter than it would be to 
follow literally tho example of Jesus, for this, we have 
secn, would be most disastrous. The obligation ofmy 
text is strengthened, then, by our review of the life of 
Jesus and the conduct of his so-called Church. Man, 
woman, be thyself, and thou shalt be as great as Jesus, 
too, or greater (һап ho. 

In obedience to this principle, Luther, singlehanded, 
coped with the banded hosts of Popery, shook the 
triple-crowned Pope himself, though sitting on tho 
throno of ages, made the Roman hierarchy tremble at 
the sound of his name, and delivered from priestly 
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tyranny а host of noble souls. Had he been content 
to shreud his manhood in the monk’s cowl, and keep 
down the rising aspirations of his soul, we might still 
havo been moping about in the dark night of priest- 
craft, by the pale light of the stars, nor dreaming ofa 
dawning day, and he, a poor Popish slave, bad crept 
long since to the silent grave. 

Had he been more faithful to his soul, walked accord- 
ing to its dictates without looking to tho right or the 
left, we might have been much farthor advanced to-day. 
What a multitudo of Lutherans nro woaring his cast- 
off clothes, ragged and thread-bare, fitting no one, in 
place of their own natural and beautiful apparel! 

George Fox was a poor shoemaker in Drayton, Lin- 
colnshire. Feeling the firo of truth burning in his 
hosom, по went out to warm the cold, dead world with 
its divine influence; casting down his boots and lasts, 
he went forth to preach the Gospel. What Gospel? 
The Gospel of George Fox, aud no other. And this 
poor shoemaker, with no moro than an ordinary amount 
of brain and intelligence, shook every steeple in the 
land. Bold, fearing nothing when his soul led the 
way, pre-cminently self-reliant, and ever turning to 
“the light within,” we find him entering the old vaults 
of gloomy superstition, club in hand, breaking the scc- 
tarian images, opening the prison doors, flashing light 
into tho dark corners, and enforcing by precept and 
oxamplo tho sentiment. of my text. When the priesta 
heard that tho “man with the leather breeches” was 
coming, they left their pulpits and fled; and George 
mountod the desertod pulpits und distributed to tlio 
famished multitudo tho bread of life. At ono timo wo 
find him wading through the bogs of Ireland, at another 
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roaming in tho wilds of America. The phlegmatic 
Hollander is stirred by the indefatigable Drayton shoe- 
inaker, nor could the cold prisons of England quench 
the fire of his zeal. IIad all the Quakers been as 
much themselves as George, the promised millenniuin 
had dawned long ere this. This, alas! they never 
dreamed of being. Gcorge was good, great, and uso- 
ful; and they, to be so, must bo like him; the nearer 
the resemblance the better. IIe wore a broad-brim, 
had no collar on his coat, said “thou” and “ thee ;" 
and every genuine Quaker does the same to this day ; 
and should he depart from the faith, he is soon told 
Thee is not following Fricods! rule.“ When Gcorgo 
went into à. church, ho kept on his hat, to show that 
ho had no faith in “holy houses;” tho Quakers, imi- 
tating their model man, wear hats in their own mect- 
ing-houses, which no ono regards as holy, and that to 
tho detriment of their health. Unfortunately George 
could not sing, and had а small organ of ideality, so 
that he had no taste for pictures, and little or nonc for 
the fine arts generally. Ilenceforth, every Quaker 
must bo dumb; music ів a sin, and paintings and 
sculpture awful waste of time and labor. Friends’ 
meoeting-housos are built like barns, and their worship 
is во dead and monotonous that tho young gladly oscapo 
from it to something more attractive. Tho spirit may 
move one Friend to sing as much ав it docs another to 
preach; but all singing spirits are “domons,” and 
must be exorcised. In short, ovory Quakor must be 
n Fox, wherens to bo n man, he must посаз bo himself. 

John Wesley was somewhat manly; and his obedi- 
enco to himselſ, despite of ecclesiastical laws, mado 
him а reformer; but when he said to the members of 
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his church,“ It is your business to obcy our rules, 
and not to mend Шош,” he evidently did not intend 
others to be as noble as he had been. 

If thou wouldst bo a man, bond at the shrino of uo 
mortal; walk in no pathway because others tread it; 
be thy cwn leader, thy own sect; when all are so, then 
will come the true church. Who was Wesley, that 
thou shouldst be a Wesleyan? or Luther, that thou 
shouldst, be a Lutheran? or Christ that thou shouldst 
be a Christian? all men; art thou not equally so? 
When the priest threatens thee with damnation, and 
would load thee with his gyves to sccure thy soul’s 
salvation, say,“ Hands off, sir! І am, also, a man! 
Rather let ine be lost, being a free man, than bo saved 
to bo an etornal sluve!“ 

Sects nro engines that crush tho soul; priests 
diroct them! оор out of their ролог. They aro 
gund-pits where ignorant or interested men pretend 
to dig treasures ; keep from their brink; once enter, 
thou mayest lose the light of day. Thoy are тар. 
traps sot on “holy ground;” beware of them; let 
not thy feet wander on their domain. 

But, says an objector, somo men's senso of right is 
very defective, and when they think they aro doing 
right thoy aro really doing wrong. I most willingly 
grant it; but what then? Shall wo tell tho man that 
he must do what ho thinks is wrong? or shall wo tell 
him that wo aro right and ho must bow to our author- 
ity? This would mako tho man а slavo, and that 
could never bo right. If a man should bo so blinded 
as to conscientiously beliovo right to ho wrong and 
wrong to bo right, I should still say to him, “Do 
what you believe to bo right, but tho cousequonce of 
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your ignorance will fall upon your head.” Whether 
men sin ignorantly or willfully, they suffer, and this 
suffering tends to make them wiser continually, — 
tends to bring their sense of right side by side with 
Nature's actual right. 

But, says another, must man discard all models, 
cast aside all examples, refuse all guides? Destrue- 
tion would assurcdly be his fate. "There is no neces. 
sity for this; all models, all examples, all guides are 
useful to enable us to form our own. A man's model 
must be in his own soul, all others with which he is 
conversant assisting in forming it. 


Jover there floats before the real 

The bright, the beautiful ideal. 

And as, to guide tho sculptor’s hand, 
The living forms of beauty stand, 
Till from tho rongh-hewn marble starts 
A thing of graco in all its parts, 

So ever stand before the soul 

A model, beautiful and whole: 

The perfect man that we should be, 
Erect in stern integrity. 

Кесер this, oh soul, before thy sight, 
And form the inward man aright. 


Be true to this model to-day, and to-morrow it is 
fairer and moro beautiful and perfect, always advan- 
cing as we advance, and evcr before and above us 
beckoning us on, All we read, hear, and learn helps 
us in the formation of this truc self that must be our 
model; hence we must disdain no advice, even from 
а child. We all have much to learn. Moses, Jesus, 
and Joseph Smith may tonch us something; let us 
tbankſully receivo all they can give. But let no 
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man take us off our feet; let the officious help of 
none prevent ua from exercising our fuculties and 
unfolding ourselves in accordance with our own 
law. 

Religious imitators, like all others, fall short of 
their original, and copy its defects, rather than ita 
excellences. The Pharisees imitated the scctarian 
pride, the narrow-souled bigotry of Moses, who could 
aee no virtue outside of the tents of Israel, rather 
than the wisdom that dictated sound laws, and tho 
meekness that is said to have characterized their 
model man. Of the million imitators of Jesus, we 
have many that can denounco with his veliemence, 
proclaim damnation to all unbelievers, and speak of 
outsiders as“ dogs ;” but how few imitate his manli- 
ness, his contempt of riches, his activo bonovoleuce 
and unswerving adherence to right? Of the thou- 
sands of Quakers who imitate the little, and in some 
cases ridiculous, peculiarities of George Fox, where 
will you find the man as bold and self-reliant as he, 
daring to utter his thoughts though they diffor from 
those of evory living mortal? 

Absurd imitation of the past has characterized the 
masses in all agos. The worship of the Greok and 
Roman deities continued after all faith in them was 
gone. Altars smoked and priests officiated in the 
temples long after the gods had departed; for the 
dead absurdities of the Past ruled the living Present; 
and even the philosophers did not possess sufficient 
self-hood to throw off their allegianco to tho defunct 
tyrants. In our own timo, the foolish dictates of 
fashion aro scrupulously obeyed by millions whio 
know no higher law; and multitudes of intelligent 
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men and women become the mere playthings with 
which she sports at her pleasure. 

Instead of one fashion-mongor dictating to the 
world, how much better would it bo if all developed 
their natural taste and love of the beautiful, and 
dressed accordingly. How much wo lose from the 
stupid folly of озо who allow the taste of one, or it 
may be the lack of taste in one, to govern and mold 
the whole. 

All who tako the privilege of being themselves 
should be equally willing to give the same privilege, 
and not seek to impose their conditions upon others. 
The water is very well for a fish to live in, but a poor 
place for а bird ; and though grass makes a good din- 
ner for a horse, a lion would soon starve on it. The 
road I travel may suit me, but what right have J, 
when othors aro unwilling to go tho samo way, to 
knock them down and drag them into it? Every 
planet may revolve on his own orbit, so it comes into 
collision with no other; and there is room in the wide 
universe even for the eccentric comet. 

Many relormers decry and despise those who are 
operating in other fields. ‘Their pet reform is Ше one 
upon which the world hangs, or the central sun 
around which tho universe revolves. All others are 
fragmentary, theirs integral. Mon advocate one re- 
form, read about it, hear every one talk about it 
where they lecture, until it assumes a mountain mag- 
nitude and shuts out all else from their gaze. The 
Tomperanco Reformer says nothing can be done to 
elevate and bloss he masses till they are made sober, 
for drunkennoss is the parent of crime and misery. 
Let all become temperate and the day of the Lord is 
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at hand; and he is astonished that all reformers do 
not lend their aid to the great work until it is accom. 
plished. Тһе Antislavery Reformer assures us that 
sluvery is tho curso of curses; the canker-worm that 
is cating out the nation's heart; the sum of all villa- 
nies; a fire burning to tho lowest hell. Hence tlie 
Antislavery Reform is the most important; all othera 
ate comprehended in it, and he who does not advo- 
cate it is recreant to truth and duty. 

The Land Reformer is certain that his roform un- 
derlies all others, — the soil must be the foundation. 
Let the land be equally divided, or every man bave 
possession of what he can cultivate, and poverty, and 
the vice and misery consequent upon it, will flee, and 
the golden age return. Slavery could not exist, in- 
temperance would be no more, and tho voice of rc- 
joicing would be heard through all the land. 

“This reform all should labor for," says he. 
“ Hold!” says the advocate of Woman's Rights. 
“Men are what their mothers make them, and they 
make bad laws because women who mold them are 
robbed of their rights, and hold а degrading position 
in the world. Give woman her true position, edu- 
cate her for her high destiny, and every reform will 
follow, ав spring tho flowers when summer warms 
the soil.” 

All these are useful, all necossary ; but no one or 
two reforms include the whole. Make the world 
ворог to-morrow, licentiousness, tyranny, war, and 
ignorance would still abound; destroy slavery and 
un army of evils would still remain for the reformer 
to combat. 

“ Find thy work and do it,” my brother, my sister. 
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The business of onr is to enter the untrodden wild, 
axe in hand, and with sturdy strokes bring to tle 
ground the giant, lrocs; of anothor, to grub up Шо 
bushes and pile the brush for burning; the work of a 
third, to turn up the virgin soi! to the sun’s bright 
eye, while others follow to scatter broadcast the good 
seed, attend the growing crops, and gather in tho glo- 
rious harvest. All aro necessary ; none can вау, “І 
have по need of thee;” for the final result can only 
be obtained by the diversified la bor of all. 

Ileed not the tcachers who tell thee to deny and 
crucify thyself. Thou art thy own law, thy own 
Bible, thy own modcl. There are no Scriptures so 
sacred us those written in thy soul; read them care- 
fully, and obey them faithfully, ever seeking for new 
light to scan aright their pages, from the world 
around thee, transcribod in books, or engraven upon 
the ever-living page of Nature herself. So shalt thou 
develop into a noble, sound, whole-souled being, 
happy in thyself, and diffusing happiness, as the rose 
its fragrance, to all around. 


Be thyself; a nobler gospel 
Never preached the Nazarene; 

Be thyself; ‘tis holy Scripture, 
Though no Bible lids between. 


Dare to shape the thought in language 
That is lying in thy brain; 

Dare to launch it, banners flying, 
On the besom of the main. 


What though pirate knaves surround thee; 
Nail thy colors to tho mast: 

Flinch not, flee not; boldly eailing, 
Thon shalt gain the port at last. 
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Be no parrot, idly prating 
Thoughts the spirit never knew; 

Be a prophet of the God-sent, 
Telling all thy messago true. 


True, the coward world will scorn thee, 


Friends may fail, and fends will frown ; К. | 

Heaven itself grow dark above thee, i" 

Gods in anger thence look down. ut! 

te 

Heed not; there's a world more potent ‘f 

Carried in thy manly beart; ү 
Be thyself, and do thy duty ; А 


It will always take thy part. 
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If the God within say,“ Well done!” 
What arc other gods to thee? 

Hell's his frown; but where bis smile is, 
There is heaven for the free. 


-- 
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THE DELUGE IN THE LIGHT 
OF MODERN SCIENCE. 


Ir the Bible is God's book, we ought to know it. 
If tho Creator of tho universe has spoken to man, 
how important that we should listen to his voice and 
obey his instructions! On tho other hand, if tho 
Bible is not God's book, wo ought to know it. Why 
should we go through the world with a lio in our 
right haud, dupes of the ignorant men wino preceded 
us? It can never be for our soul’s benefit to cherish 
a false hood. 

Science is, perhaps, the best test that we cun apply 
to decide the question. Science is really a knowl- 
edge of what Nature has done and is doing; and 
since the upholders of the divinity of the Bible be- 
lieve that it proceeded from the Author of nature, if 
their faith is true, it cannot possibly disagree with 
what science teaches. 

Scienco is a fiery furnace, that has consumed a 
thousand dolusions, and must consumo all that romain. 
We cast into it astrology und alchemy, and their ushes 
barely remain to tell of thoir existence. Old notiana 


of the earth and heavens wont in, nnd vanished as 
i 
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their dupes gizcd upon them. Old religious, old 
gods, have become as the incense that was burned 
before their altars. ! 

I purpose to try the Biblo in its scarching fire. 
l'ear not, my brother: it can but burn tlie straw and 
stubble; if gold, it will shine as bright after the fiery 
ordeal as befors, and reflect as perfectly the image of 
truth. 

The Bible abounds with marvellous stories, — stories 
that we should at once reject from their intrinsic im- 
probability, not to say impossibility, if we should find 
them in any other book. But, among all, the stories, 
there is none that equals the account of the deluge, 
ns given in the sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters or 
Genesis. It towers above the rest us Mount Wash- 
ington does above the New-England hills; and, as 
travellers delight to climb the loftiest peaks, І sup- 
pose that many would be pleased to examine this 
lofty story, and see how the world of truth -and 
actuality looks from its summit. 

According to the account, in less than two thou- 
sand years after God had created all things, aud pro- 
nounced them very good, he became thoroughly 
dissatisfied with every living thing, and determined 
to destroy them with the earth. He thus expresses 
himself: “І will destroy man, whom I have created, 
from the face of the earth, — both man and beast, aud 
the creeping thing, and tho fowls of the air; for it 
repenteth me that I have made them." Арап he 
says to Noah, Tho end of all flesh is come before 
me; for tho oarth is filled with violence through 
them, and belold I will destroy them with tho 
earth." 
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Why should the beasts, birds, and creeping things * 
be destroyed? What had tho larks, the doves, and ' 
the bob-olinks done? What had tho squirrels and | 
tho tortoises been guilty of, that they should bo 1 


destroyed ? 

IIo proceeds to inform Noah how ho will do this: 
“ And behold I, even I, do bring a flood of waters 
upon the T to Тт all flesh, wherein is tho 
breath of life, from under heaven; and overy thing 
that is in the earth shall die.“ And we are subse- 


..quently informed that “every thing that was in the 


dry lund died." But why not cvery thing in the sea? 
Were the dogs sinners, and the dog-fish saints? Tad 
the sheep been more guilty than the sharks? had the 
pigeons become utterly corrupt, and the pikes re- 
mained perfectly innocent? It may be, that tho 
apparent impossibility of drowning thom by a flood 
suggested to tho writer of the story the necessity of | 
saving them alive. | 

But Noah was righteous; and God determined to 
save him and his family, eight persons, and by their ! 
instrumentality to save alive animals sufficient to 
stock the world again after ita destruction. | 

To do this, Noah was commanded to build an ark, 25 7 | 
three hundred cubits long, fifty broad, and thirty „ „ 
high. It was to bo made with threo stories, and fur- +- 


ба, > (е Wt 
nished with one door, and one window a cubit wide. AED 


21% 7 

Iuto this ark were to be taken two of every sort of $i 
living thing, and of clean beasts and of birds seven of di 
every sort, male und female, and food sufficient for 2 
them all. — 
There uro differences of opinion about tho length E 


of the cubit: most probably it was about eighteen 
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inches; bul. taking it at twenty-two inches, the largest 
estimate that I believe theologians have made, the 
ark was then five hundred and fifty feet long, ninety. 
one feet cight inches broad, and fifty-five feet high. 
Leaving spuco for tho floors, which would need to bo 
very strong, each story was about seventeen feet 
high; and tho total cubical contents of the ark were 
about one hundred and two thousand cubic yards. 
Scott, in his commentary, makes it as small as sixty- 
nine thousand one hundred and twenty yards; but the 
necessity for room was not as well understood in his 
day. Bach floor of the ark contained five thousand 
six hundred and one square yards, and the three 
floors sixteen thousand cight hundred and three 
squaro yards, the total standing-room of tho ark. 
Into this wero to be taken seven of every kind of 
fowl of the air or bird. [Iow many kinds or species 
of birds are thore? When Adam Clarke wrote his 
commentary, two thousand three hundred and sev- 
enty-two species had been recognized. Ornithology 
was then but in its infancy, and man’s knowledge of 
living forms was very limited. Lesson, according to 
Hugh Miller, enumerates the birds at віх thousand 
two hundred and sixty-six species; Gray, in his 
„Genera of Birds,“ estimates the number on the globo 
at cight thousand. Lot us not crowd Noah, but take 
the six thousand two hundred and sixty-six specios of 
Lesson. Seven of cach of these would give us forty- 
threo thousand eight hundred and sixty-two birds, - - 
froin tho humming-bird, tho lite flying jewel, to the 
ostrich that fans the heated air of the desert, -— or 
noarly three for every yard of standing-room ii. the 
ark. If spaces wore loft for the attendants to pass 
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among them, to attend to the supply of thor daily 
wants, the birds alone would crowd the ark. 

But, besido the birds, there were to be taken into 
tho ark two of evory sort of uncloan boast and soven 
of every sort of cloan beast. The most recent zoó- 
logical anthorities enumerate two thousand and sixty- 
seven вросісз of mammals, or, as they are commonly 
called, beasts. ОЁ cetacea, or whalo-like mammals, 
sixty-five ; ruminatia, or cud-chewers, one hundred and 
seventy-seven ; pachydermata, or thick-skinned inam: 
mals, such as the horso, пор, and elephant, forty-one; 
edentata, like the sloth and ant-eator, thirty-five ; 
rodentia, or gnawors, such as the rat, squirrel, and 
beaver, six hundred and sovontecn; carnivora, or 
flosh-cators, four hundred and forty-six; chetroptera, 
or bats, threo hundred and tiyonty-cight; quadru 
mana, or monkeys, two hundred and twenly-ono; and 
marsupialia, or pouched mammals, like tho opossum 
and kangaroo, one hundred and thirty-seven. If we 
leave out the cotacea, that live in the water, and 
might be supposed to disregard a forty days’ rain, we 
have two thousand and two species; and male and 
fomale of these, a total of four thousand and four. 

But, beside these, there were to be taken into the 
ark seven of every kind of clean beast. And what 
аге clean beasts? The scriptural answer 18, animals 
that. divido tho hoof and chow tho cud ; aud of thceo, 
nt least ono hundred and sovonty-seven species аго 
known. Five of cach of those, added to tho two 
ulroady enumeratod, mako a total of four tliousand 
eight hundred aud eighty-nino mammals, from tho 
mouse to tho elephant. These beasts could not be 
piled one upon another like cord-wood; thoy could 
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not be promiscuously crowded together. The sieep 
would need careful protection from the lions, tigers, 
and wolves; the elephant and other pondcrous beasts 
would require stalls of great thickness; much room 
would bo required to enable thom to obtain neodful 
exercise, and for the attendants to supply them with 
food and water; and a vessel of the size of the ark 
would be taxed to provide for these beasts alone; 
апа to crowd in, and preserve alive, beasts und birds, 
was an absolute impossibility. 

But there are of reptiles six hundred and fifty-seven 
specics; and Noah was to take into the ark two of 
every sort of creeping thing. Two hundred of these 
reptiles are, however, aquatic: hence water would not 
seriously affect them; but crocodiles, lizards, iguanas, 
tree-frogs, horned frogs, thunder-snakes, chicken- 
snakes, brittlesnakes, vattlesnakes, A sth asps, 
cobra de eapellos, whose bite is certain death, and. 
a host of others, must bo provided for. It would 
not do to allow theso disagrecable individuals to 
crawl about the ark; and niue hundred and fourteen 
of them would require considerable space, whether 
they could obtain it or not. 

By this time, the ark їз doubly crowded ; but its 
living cargo is not yet completed. A dense cloud of 
insects, and a vast army destitute of wings, make their 
appearance, and clamor for admission. The number 
of articulates that must have been provided for із 
estimated at seven hundred and fifty thousand spe- 
cies, — from tho butterflies of Brazil, fourteen inches 
from the tip of one wing to the tip of the other, to 
the almost invisible gnat. that dances in the summer's 
beam. Ants, beetles, flies, bugs, Псаѕ, mosquitoes, 
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wasps, bees, moths, butterflics, spiders, sco pions, 
grasshoppers, locusts, myriapods, canker-worms, wrig- 
gling, crawling, crecping, flying, male and female, 
hero thoy como, and all must bo provided for. 

Nor aro theso tho last. The air-breathing land- 
snails, of which we know four thousand six hundred 
species, could never have survived a twelve months’ 
soaking ; and they must therefore bo cared for. The 
nine thousand two hundred of these add no little to 
the discomfort of the trebly-crowded ark. 

Now let the flood come: all are lodged in the ark 
of safety, and are ready for a year’s voyage. But we 
forget: the ark has not yet received one-half of its. 
cargo. The command given unto Noah was, “ Take 
thou unto оо of all food that is caton, and thou 
shalt gathor it to thee; and it shall be for food for 
thee and for them;“ and wo are expressly told that 
“according to all that God commanded Noah, so 
did he.” 

Food for how long? The flood began in the “ sixth 
hundreth year of Noah’s life, in the second month, 
the seventeenth day of the month.” Noah, his family, 
and the animals, went in seven days before this time, 
and left the ark the six hundred and’ first your of 
Noah’s lifo, the second month, and the twenty-sev- 
enth day of tho month. They were therefore in the 
ark for one year and soventcen days. 

What a quantity of hay would be roquired, the 
material most casily obtained 1 An elephant оша four 
hundred pounds of hay in twenty-four hours. Sinco 
there are two spocios of clophants, the African and 
the Indian, there must have been four olophants iu 
the ark; ana, supposing thom to live upon hay, they 
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would require threo hundred tons. There aro, at 
least, sevon species of tho rhinoceros; and fourteen 
of these, at sevenly-five tons cach, would consuine no 
less than one thousand and fifty tons. Tho ono thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-nino clean beasts — 
oxen, elk, giraffes, camels, decr, antelopo, sheep, 
goats, with the horses, zebras, asses, hippopotami, 
rodents, and marsupials — could not have required less 
than two thonsand five hundred tons; making a total 
of three thousand cight hundred and fifty tons. A 
ton of hay occupies about eighteen cubit yards ; and 
the quantity of hay required :vould fill sixty-nine 
thousand three hundred cubic yards of space, or 
more than two-thirds of the entire capacity of ће. 
ark. 

If theso animals were fed on other substances than 
hay, the extra difficulty of obtaining and preserving 
those substances would counterbalance any advan- 
tage that might he gained by the economy of space. 

A vast quantity of grain would be necessary for 
thousands of birds, rodents, marsupials, and other 
animals; and large cranaries would be required for its 
storage. 

What flesh would be needed for the lions, tigers, 
leopards, ounces, -vild-cats, wolves, bears, hyenas, 
jackalls, dogs, and foxes, martens, weasels, eagles, 
condors, vultures, buzzards, falcons, hawks, kites, 
owls, as well as crocodiles and serpents! Not one 
but would cat its weight in a month, and some much 
moro. A full-grown lion eats fifteen pounds of (losh 
in а day: there аго two species of lions; and tho four 
would eat twonty-Lwo thousand pounds in a усаг, 
There would be, at least, threo thousand animals 
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feeding upon flesh; and, if we calculato that they 
averaged two pounds of flesh a day, this would 
give a total of more than two million and a quarter 
pounds of flesh to bo stored up and distributed. 
And since dried, salted, or smoked meat woul:l not 
answer, this flesh must have been taken into the ark 
alive. It would be equal to more than thirty thou- 
saud sheep at seventy-five pounds each; a great ad- 
dition to tho original cargo, and necessitating an 
extra quantity of hay for their food, till their turn 
came to be eaten. 

Fish would be required for the otters, minks, peli- 
cans, of which there are eight species, and must 
therefore have been fifty-six individuals in the ark; 
one hundred and five gulls, for there аге fifteen 
species ; one hundred and twelve cormorants, forty- 
nine gannets, one hundrod and forty terns, two hun- 
dred and eighty-seven kingfishers, beside storka, 
herons, spoonbills, penguins, albatrosses, und a host 
of others; mollusks for the oyster-catcher, turnstone, 
and other birds. 

The fish could not be preserved after death in any 
way to answer for food, ond must therefore have 
been alive: large tanks for the purpose of keeping 
them would take up considerable of the ark's space. 
The water in such tanks would soon becomo unfitted 
for the respiration of the fish, and Шого must have 
been somo provision, by air-pumps or otherwiso, for 
charging tho water with tho air essential to their 
oxistence. 

Many animals live upon insocts; and this must 
have been the most difficult part of tho provision to 
procure. There are nineteen species of goatsuckers , 
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and thero must have boen, in the ark, ane hundred 
and thirty-three individuals. hese birds feed upon 
flies, moths, beetles, and other insects. What an 
innumerable multifude must have been provided for ` 
the goatsuckors alone! But there are a hundred and 
thirty-seven species of fly-catchors; and Noah must 
have had a fly-catcher family of nine hundred and 
fifty-ninc individuals to supply with appropriate food. 
There are thirty-seven species of bee-eaters; and 
there must have been two hundred and fifty-nine of 
these birds to supply with bees. A very large 
apiary would be required to supply their needs. But, 
beside these, insects for swallows, swifts, martins, 
shrikes, thrusbes, orioles, sparrows, the beautiful 
trogans and jacamars, moles, shrews, hedgehogs, and 
a multitude of others, too numerous to mention, but 
not too numerous? fo eat. Ants, also, for the ant-eaters 
of America, tho aard-vark of Africa, and the pango- 
lin of Asia. The great ant-eater of South America 
is an animal sometimes measuring eight fect in 
length. It lives exclusively ou ants, which it pro- 
cures by tearing open their hills with its hooked 
claws, and then drawing its long tongue, which is 
covered with glutinous saliva, over the swarms 
which rush out to defend their dwelling. Many 
dushels of ants would be needed for the pair of ant- 
eaters before the ark landed on Ararat. How were 
all tho insects caught, and kept for the use of all theso 
animals for moro than a year? A hundred men could 
uot catch a sufficient number in six months. And, if 
caught, bow could they be preserved, together with 
ine original stock of insects necessary to supply the 
worn лег the deluge? Some insects eat only bark: 
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others, resinous secretions, the pith, solid wood 
loaves, кар in the veins, as the aphide, flowers, pol- 
lon, and honey. Wood, bark, rosin, und honey might 
have been suppliod ; but how could green leaves, sap, 
[lowers and pollen, bo furnished to those insects abso- 
lutely requiring them for existence? Thirty species 
of insucts feed on the nettle, but not опе of them 
could live on dried nettles. Rösel calculates that 
two ‘hundred specics subsist on tho oak; but the oak 
must be in a growing coudition to supply them with 
food. In no other way, then, could the insects have 
been preserved alive than by large green-houses, the 
heat so applied as to suit the plants of both temper- 
ate and tropical climates, and the insects so dis 
tributed among them, that each could obtain its 
appropriate nourishment. 

Fruit would bo necessary for the four hundred and 
forty-two monkeys, for tho plantain-eaters, tho fruit- 
pigeons of the Spice Islands that feed on nutmegs, 
for the toucans and the flocks of parrots, parroquets, 
cockatoos, and other fruit-eating birds. As they did 
not know how to сип fruit in those days, and dried 
fruit would bo ultogether unsuitable, there must have 
been a largo green-house for raising all manner of 
fruit necessary for tho frugivorous multitude. 

How were the various animals obtained? The com- 
mand given to Noah was, “ Wo of every sort shalt 
thou bring into the ark." 

Animals, as ia now well known, belong to limitod 
centres, outside of which they arc never found in a 
natural state; und naturalists know that theso cen- 
tres were established agos belore tho timo whon tho 
deluge is supposod to havo occurrod. 
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Thus, Hugh Miller, in his “ Testimony of the Rocks,” 
says,“ We ‘now kuow that every great continent has 
its own peculiar fauna; that the original centres of 
distribution must have been, not ono, but many; 
further, that tho arcas or circles around these centres 
must have been occupied by their pristine animals in 
ages long anterior lo that of the Noachiun Deluge; 
nay, that in even the latter geologic ages they were 
preceded in them by animals of tho same goneral 
type. There are fourteen such arcas, ог provinces, 
enumerated by the later naturalists;“ and Cuvier, 
quoted by Miller, says, * The great. continenta contain 
Species peculiar to cach; insomuch, that whenever 
large countries, of this description, have becn discov- 
ered, which their situation had kept isolated froin the 
rest of the world, the class of quadrupeds which they 
coutained has been fonnd extremely different from 
any that had existed clsewhere. Thus, when tho Span- 
inrds first penetrated into South Ainerica, they did 
not find a single specios of quadruped tho same as 
any of Europe, Asia, or Africa." 

The whito bear is never found except in the arctic 
regions; the great grizzly bear is only found in tho 
neighborhood of thc Rocky Mountains. Nearly all 
tho species of mammals found in Australia are con- 
fined to that country, as the wingless birds of New 
Zealand aro confined to that, and the sloth, urmadillo, 
and other animals, to South Amorica. 

A journey to the polar regions would be necessary 
to obtain tho whito bear, tho musk-ox, of which seven 
would be required, since it is a clean benst; seven 
reindeor, likewise; the white fox, the polar hare, the 
lemming, and seven of each specics of cormorant, 
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gannot, penguin, petrel, and gull, somo of which ire 
ns large as eagles, аз well as mergansers, geese, and 
ducks, cortain species of which aro only found in the 
(rigid zone. Моп or his ngonts must have discov. 
ored Greenland and North America thousands of 
yeara before Columbus was born: they must have 
preceded Behring, Parry, Ross, Kane, and Hayes in 
exploring the Arctic regions. They searched tho ice- 
floos and numerous islands of the Arctic seas, snow- 
shoed, over the frozen tundras of Siberia, to be cer- 
tain that no living thing escaped them; then, after 
catching and caging all the animals, conveyed them, 
with all manner of food necessary for their sustenance, 
together with ice to temper the hoat of the climate 
to which they wore for moro than a year to be ex- 
posed, returnod to tho nearest port, and, after a toil- 
somo journcy from tho seacoast to Armenia, arrived 
at their destination. How many of these animals 
would survive the journey? and, of thoso that did, 
how many would survive the change of climate and 
habits ? 

Another party must have visited temperate Amer- 
ica; traversed New England in its length and breadth, 
forded wide streams, made their way through un- 
broken wildernesses, traversed the Great Lakes, 
roamed over the Rocky Mountains, and securod the 
black bear, cinnamon bear, wapiti or Canadian stag, 
the mooso, American deer, antelopo, mountain sheep, 
buffalo, opossum, rattlesnake, copperhead, and an 
innumerable multitude of оог animals — insects 
birds, reptilos, and mammals, that aro only to be found 
in the temperato regions of Amorica. 

A voyage to South Ainerica must have been mado 
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lo obtain tapirs, pumas, peccaries, slotha, ant-caters, 
armadilloes, seven cach of the llama, alpaca, and vi- 
cuna, beside monkeys, birds, and insects innuincrable. 
A vessel nearly as largo as “The Great Eastern" 
must havo been employed, or a number of smaller 
oues, to accommodate the collectors, the animals, and 
food for a vovage across the Atlantic. There must 
have been, at Icast, a thousand men, wandering 
through the woods of Brazil, along the valley of the 
Ainazon, tho Orinoco, and the La Plata; paddling up 
the stroams, scaling the mountains, roaming over tho 
pampas, climbing the tall trees, turning over every 
stone and log, and exploring every nook, to discover 
the snails, bugs, insects, worms, reptiles, and other 
animals indigenous to South America, from the Isth- 
mus to Terra-del-fuego. 

There must have been obtained four elephants, for 
there are two species, the Asiatie and the Indian; 
fourteen rhinoceroses, one of which 1з found only in 
South Africa, another in the island of Java, and a 
third in Sumatra; two hippopotami, and possibly four, 
for some authorities say there arc-two species. Seven 
giraffes, since they are clean beasts, must havo been 
caught and driven from Central Africa (many more, 
indeed, must havo been caught, that the required 
number might reach the ark and be preserved); four- 
teen camels, a hundred and forty oxen (for there are 
twenty species, and they are clean); and no less than 
six hundred and ninety-three deer and antelope, of 
which there aro ninety-nine species recognized: these . 
to be collected in varions parts of Europe, Asia, 
Northern and Southern Africa, and America. 

New Zealand must have been visited to abtain its 
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wingless birds; Mauritius for its додо then living; 
Australia for its marsupials and other peculiar апі. 
mals; and every largo island, and most of the sinall 
ones, to obtain those forms of life that are only to be 
found in each. From the island of Celebes, they must 
have taken the cighty species of birds that aro con- 
fined to it, which would require them to catch, cage, 
feed, and convey five hundred and sixty specimens: 
я no small job of itself. Ten men that could accom- 
plish that, and carry them safe to Armenia, would do 
all that men could do in ten years. From the Phil- 
lipine Islands, the soventy-threc species of hawks, 
parrots, and pigeons, peculiar to them; which would 
require, since seven of every kind of bird wero to bo 
taken iuto the ark, noless than five hundred and eleven 
specimens. From New Guinea, and tho neighboring , 
islands, one hundred and twenty-six of the magnificent 
birds of paradise, since there are eighteen species. 

A faint ide4 of the difficulties encountered and 
overcome by Noah's agents may bo gathered from 
what Wallaco, in his recent work on the Malay Archi- 
pelago, informs us reapecting theso birds of paradiso. 
“Vivo voyages to different parts of the district thoy 
inhabit, each occupying in its preparation and exocu- 
tion the larger part of a year, produced me only five 
species out of the fourteen known to exist in the New- 
Guinea district.“ If it took Wallace, with all the as- 
sistance that he had from various officials, five yoars 
to obtuin five dead birds, — for such оу were, — 
how long did it tako Noah's agonts to obtain a bun-“ 
dred and twenty-six live birds? Wallace could only 
obtain two alive, and for those ho had to pay live 
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If the antediluvian sinners wero any thing like the 
modern ones, Noah must, have been richor than tho 
Rothschilds, or he never could have obtained their 
services ; Which he must bave done, or it could never 
Lo truthfully said, * according to all thant God. con- 
manded him, so did ho.” 

The collection of the land-snails alone would be no 
emalt tax. — Sevonty-four are peculiar to Great 
Britain: hence thero must have becn a hundred and 
forty-eight snails collected from that island. Six 
hundred species are found in Southern Europe alone, 
and twelve hundred must have been collected from 
there; eighty in Sicily, ten in Corsica, two hundred 
and sixty-four in the Madeira Islands, a hundred and 
twenty in the Canary Islands, twenty-six in St. 
ITolena, sixty-three in Sonthern Africa, eighty-eight 
i Madagascar, a hundred. and twelve in Ceylon, а 
hundred in New Zealand, and others on overy large 
and some of tho small islands of the globo. The 
world must have been circumnavigated many times 
before the vessel of Magetlan was built, and every 
island visited and ransacked ages before the time of 
Captain Cook. But it secs surprising, since those 
voyages must have been performed by the sinful an- 
tediluvians, that they did not save themselves in their 
ships when the flood camc; for vesscls that could 
perform such voyages would certainly have survivod 
the flood more readily than tho clumsy ark. 

Bat was it really done? A thousand men in ten 
yours, with all the appliances of modern art, — steam. 
boats, railroads, canals, couches, and express com- 
panies, — could not accomplish it in ten years; nor ten 
limes the number of men kecp all the animals alive in 
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ono spot for one year, if they were collocted to- 
gollior. 

* But," says the Christian,“ Noah never did col- 
lect them: no intelligent porson in this day over sup- 
poses that ho did." What thon? “The Bible ox- 
pressly declares that ‘they went in unto Noah into 
the ark.’ Ву instinct, such as leads the swallow to 
lake its distant flight at the approach of winter, they 
came from all parts of the globe to the ark of 
safety.” . 

It is true that one account does say that they came 
in unto Noah, for there are'two very different stories 
of the delugo mixed up in those chapters of Genesis ; 
but, although flying birds might perform such a feat 
as going twolve thousand miles to tho ark, which 
would be necossary for some, how could other ani- 
mals get there? It would be impossihle even for 
some birds. How could the ostriches of Africa, the 
emus of Australia, and tho rhcas of South Aincrica, 
get there, — birds that never fly? There are three 
species of the rhea, or South-American ostrich ; and 
twenty-ono of these would have a journey of eight 
thousand miles before them, by the shortest route: 
but how could they cross the Atlantic? If they 
went by land, they must have traversed the length of 
the American continent, from Patagonia to Alaska, 
crossed at Behring's Strait when it was frozen, and 
then travelled diagonally across nearly tho whole 
continont of Asia to Armonia, alter a journey that 
must have required many months for its completion. 
The sloths, that have been confined to South Amer. 
ica ever since the pliocene period at least, must havo 
taken the same route. Поз they crossed tho moun- 
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tain streams, and lived when passing over broa! 
prairies, it would be dificult to say. A mile a day 
would be a rapid rate for these slow travellers, and it 
would thoreforo require about forty years for them 
to arrive nt their destination. But, sinco the life of a 
sloth is not as long as this, they must have be- 
queathed their journey to their posterity, and they 
to their descendants, born on the way, who must 
have reached the ark bofore the door was closed. 
Tho land-snails must have mot with still greater 


‘difficulties. Impelled by most wondorful instinct, 


they commenced their journey full a thousand years 
beforo the time; and their posterity of the five hun- 
dredth generation must have mude their appearance, 
and been provided with a passage by the venerable 
Noah. 

Scott, who wrote a commentary оп the Bible sev- 
enty or eighty years ago, must have seen some of 
these difficulties, though with nothing like the clear- 
ness with which scienco énables us to see them now. 
He says, “There must have boen a vory extraordi- 
nary miracle wrought, perhaps by the ministration 
of angels, in bringing two of every species to Noah, 
aud rendering them submissive to him and peaceable 
with each other; yet it scems not to have made any 
impression on the hardened spectators.” 

Think of а troop of angels fly-catching, snail-seek- 
ing, and bug-hunting through all lands, lugging 
through the air, horses, giraffes, clephants, and rhi- 
noceroses, and dropping Шеш at the door of tho ark. 
One has crossed the Atlantic with 1attlesnakes, copr 
perheads, and boas twined around him, almost crip- 
pling his wings with their snaky folds; and another 
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with a brace of skunks, one under cach wing, that 
the renewed world may not lack the fragrance of the 
old. What a subject for tho pencil of a Raphael or 
Doré! Tad the * hardoned spectators ? beheld such a 
scene as this, Noah and his cargo would have been 
cast out of the ark, and the sinners themselves, con- 
verted by this stupendous miracle, would have taken 
passage therein. А 

Not only must thore have been a succession of most 
stupendous miracles to get the animals to the ark, but 
also to return them to their proper places of abode. 
Dut few of them could have lived in tlie neiglibor- 
hood of Ararat, had they boen left there. How could 
the polar bear return to his home among tlie ice- 
bergs, tlie sloths to the congenial forests of the New 
World, and all the mammals, reptiles, insects, and 
snails to their respective habitats, the homes of their 
ancestors for ages innumerable? To return them 
was just as necessary аз to obtain them, and, though 
less difficult, was equally impossible. 

How could eight persons, all that were saved in the 
ark, attend to all these animals! Nearly all would 
require food and water once a day, and many twice. 
In a menagerie, one man fakes care of four cages, -— 
feeds, cleans, and waters the animals. In the ark, 
each person, women included, must have attendod 
each day to five thousand four hundred and eighty- 
two birds, six hundred and forty-five beasts, one 
hundred and fourtoen reptiles, one thousand one hun. 
dred and fifty land-snails, and one hundred and 
eighty-seven thonsand five hundred insects. 

Few persons have an iden of the difficulty of коер: 
ing even the common birds of а temperate cliniate 
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alive in confinement for any leneth of time. Food 
that is quite suitable in a wild state may be fatal to 
them when they are kept in the house. Linnets feed 
on winter rape-seed in the wild state, but soon die if 
fed проп it in-doors. “ They aro to bo fed,” says 
Zochstein,“ on summor rape-sced, moistened in water; 
and their food mist be varied. by the addition of 
millet, radish, cabbage, lettuco and plantain-seeds, 
and sometimes а few bruised mclon-seeds ог barber- 
ries.” Nightingales, he says, should bo fed on meal, 
worms, and fresh ants’ eggs: but, if it is not possible 
to get these, a mixtnre of hard egg, ox-heart minced, 
and white bread may be given; but this often kills the 
birds. No such food would do for Noal’s nightin- 
gales, then, ог where would have been the nightin- 
wales song? They must have been fed on meal, 
worms, and fresh anl's eggs. Iow they were ob- 
tained, we have, of course, no knowledge. Bechstein 
says that larks may be fed with “a pasto mado of 
arated carrot, white bread soaked in water, лпа bar- 
ley or wheat meal, all worked together in а mortar. 
In addition to this paste, larks should be supplied 
with poppy-seed, bruised hemp, crumb of bread, 
аай plenty of greens, such as lettuce, endive, cab- 
bage, with a little lean meat or ant. eggs occasionally.” 
Пе says the cage should be furnished with a piece of 
(resh turf, often renewed, and great attention. should 
be paid to cleanliness. The care of tho birds in the 
ark probably fell to fhe womon. As they had not 
read Bechstein, or any other author on bird-keeping, 
— and thousands of the birds must have been total 
strangers to them, — how did thoy know what dict to 
supply them with, supposing they had timo to supply 
them at all? 
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If the difficulty was grcat to keep the birds of a 
temporato climate, how much groator must it havo 
becn to keep tropical birds in a climate altogether 
unsuited to them? Tho two birds of paradise bonght 
by Wallace wera fed, ho says, on rico, bananas, and 
cockroaches: of tho last, he obtained several cans 
from a bake-house at Malta, and thus got his paradiso 
birds, by good fortune, to England. But how many 
cans of cockroaches would be necessary for a hun- 
dred and twenty-six of such birds, — the number in 
the ark? and where were the bake-houses from 
which the supply might be obtained? 

To keep this vast menagerie clean would have re- 

quired a large corps of efficient workers, especially 
when we remember that thero was but oue door in 
each story, as some suppose; or one door to the 
wholo ark, as tlic story scems to teach, and this door 
was closed; and but ono window, and that apparently 
in the roof. The Augean stable, the cleansing of 
which was one of the labors of IIercules, can but 
faintly indicate what must have been the condition of 
the ark in less than a month, supposing the animals 
to subsist as long. 

Whence came the water that covered the earth to the 
tops of the highest mountains? "All the high hills 
that wero under the wholo heaven were covered. 
Fiſteen cubits upward did tho waters prevail; and 
the mountains woro covered,” впув the record. And 
to do this, it rained for forty days and forty nights. 
A fall of an inch of water in a day is considered a 
very hoavy rain in Great Britain. The heavicst sin- 
gle rain recorded fell оп the Khasia Hills in India, 
and amounted to thirty inches in twonty-ſour hours. 
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If this deluging rain could have continued for forty 
days and nights, aud had it fallen over the entire sur- 
face of the globe, the amount would only havo been 
one hundred feet; which, instead of covering the 
inountaius, would not have: covered Шо hills. But, 
of course, such a rain is only possible for a very 
limited time, and on a small portion of the earth’s 
surface. W 

Sir John Leslie, in The Encyclopedia Britannica,“ 
says, “ Supposing the vast canopy of air, by some 
sudden change of internal constitution, at once to 
discharge its whole watery store, this precipitate 
would form a sheet of searcely five inches thick over 
the surface of the globe.“ But if the water that cov- 
ered the earth above tho tops of the highest moun- 
tains cone by rain, it must bavo rained sevon 
hundre, feet а day for forty days! or there musi 
have fallen each day, according to Sir John Leslie’s 
estimate, more than fourteen hundred times аз much 
water on the earth as the atmosphere contained ! 

But the writer says, “ The fountains of the great 
decp were broken up." To the Jews, who supposed, 
with David, that God had founded tho carth npon the 
seas, and established it upon the floods, this meant 
something; but, in the light of geology, we sce that 
it only demonstrates the ignoranco of the mau who 
wrote and the people that believed the story. 

Adam Clarke, commenting on this passage, says, 
“Tt appears that an immenso quantity of water occu- 
pied the centro of the antediluvian carth; and, as this 
burst forth by the order of God, the circuinambient 
strata must sink in order to fill up the vacuum occa. 
sioned һу the elovated waters,” If true, it would nof 
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have assisted in drowning the world oue spoonful. 
Tor if the strata sank anywhere to fill the hollow pre- 
viously occupied by the water, it would only make 
the mountains so much higher in comparison: hence 
it would require just that much extra water to cover 
them. In the light of geology, however, the notion 
is sufficiently absurd. A mile and a half deep, the 
eurtl’s interior is hot enough to convert water into 
steam ; Шеге is, therefore, no chance for water to 
exist in its centre, or anywhere near it. 


Ji is as great a difficulty to discover where the water. 


went when the flood was over. We are told that the 
fountains of the deep and the windows of heaven 
were stopped, and the rain was restrained. But this 
could do nothing towards diminishing the water. All 
that it could possibly accoinplish would be to prevent 
the rise of the water. But we are also told that“ Gud 
made а wind to pass over the earth.” All that the 
wind could do, however, would be to сопусу to the 
atmosphere tho moisturo it took up in vapor; and 
this could not have lowered the water a yard. The 
highest mountain, Kunchinginga, is moro than twenty- 
eight thousand fect high; tho flood prevailed one 
hundred and fifty days, and abated two hundred and 
twenty-five; and if this abatement was done by the 
wind, it must have blown an ocoan of water from Ше 
entire surface of the carth, one hundred and twonty- 
five deep, every day for eight months! All the hur- 
ricanes that ever blew, blowing at once, would be the 
gentlest zephyr of а summer's eve, compared with 
such a wind as that; and by what possibility could 
puch a craft as the ark survive tho storm? 

A question, proper to be asked is, How were the 
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animals supplied with. light? and how did the attendants 
see to wait upon them in the first and socond stories 
of the ark? There was but опо window, and that 
only twenty-two inches in size, and 26 appears to have 
been in (he ird story. Jt was n day whon kerosene 
was unknown, and (allow dips were uninvented. How 
did these animals live in the darkness? and, above all, 
how did Noah and his family supply their wants? It 
could havo been ua casy or pleasant thing to wait 
upon hungry lions, ligers, crocodiles, and rattlesnakes 
in the dark, to say nothing of the danger. 

Llow did they breathe? There was but one twenty- 
two Inch window; the ark was“ pitched within and 
Without with pitch ; Thie Gord shut him in.” Talk 
of the Black Hole of Calcutta: if must have been 
pure as (he breath of morning compared with tho 
condition of. the ark in one day. 

W here did they eMoin water for drink? Supposing 
ull the additional water needed to drown the world 
was fresh, when mingled with the water of the sea, 
as much as one-Lenth of it would be salt water, and 
this would render it utterly unfit for drink. Provis— 
lon must therefore have been made for water; and a 
space certainly half as large as the ark must have 
been taken up for (һе water necessary for this im- 
mense multitude. 

The fish, mollusks, crustaceans (such as our crabs and 
lobsters), and all corals, must have dicd if such a flood 
had taken place, — the fresh-water fish from the galt 
water at once added to their proper element, and 
the salt-water fish and other marine forms from so 
large an addition of fresh water. For months, there 
could have been no shore: what is now the margin 
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of the sea was buried miles деер; and all tho fucoidal 
vegetation, upon which myriads of animals subsist, 
must have perished, and the animals with it, if tho 
change in the constitution of tho water had not killed 
(hem. Every timoa man swallows un oyster, he has 
evidence that the Noaclian deluge did not take 
place. 

The plants must have perished also. How many of 
our trees, to say nothing of the grasses and fooble 
plants, could endure a soaking of nearly twelve 
months! duration? бошо of the very hardiest seeds 
might survive, but the number could not be large. 
The present condition of vegetation upon the globe 
is another evidence, then, that this deluge did not 
take plico. 

When the ark landed on Mount Ararat, and the 
animals went Jorth, how did they subsist? As they 
went down the mountains, the carnivorous animals 
would have devoured a large portion of tho herbiv- 
orous animals saved in the ark. Beside the lions, 
tigers, leopards, ounce. and other carnivorous mam- 
mals, amounting to eight hundred and ninety-two, 
there were in the ark three hundred and thirty-six 
eagles, for there are forty-eight species; seventy- 
seven buzzards, seven hundred and twenty-one fal. 
cons, seventy hawks, ono hundred aud nineteen 
vultures, and four hundred and forty-eight owls. 
What chance would a few sheep, rabbits and squir- 
rels, rats and mice, doves und chickens, have, among 
this ravenous multitude ? How could the ants escape, 
with anf-caters, aard-varks and paugolius on the 
watch for them as soon аз they made their appoar 
ance? There were as many dogs as hares, as many 
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cats as mice. low long a leaso of life could tho 
sheep, hares, апа mice, calculato upon? Before tho 
herbivorous animals had multiplied, so as to furnish 
the carnivorons animals with food, they must all have 
been destroyed, after all the pains taken for their pres- 
ervation. Noni should have given the herbivora, at 
least a year’s start, especially since the vegetation of 
the globe was so deficient. 

But we are told that Шс species of animals inay 
have been much fewer in the days of Noah; and, 
therefore, much less room would be necessary. A 
single pair of cats, say some, may have produced all 
the ammals of the cat kind; a pair of dogs, all the 
animals that belong to the dog family. Such an ex- 
planation might have been given when zodlogy was 
little known, and geology had no existence; but there 
is no place for it now. Animals change, it is true, 
and all species have probably been produced from a 
fow originals ; but the process by which this is accom- 
plished: is so slow in its operation, that we have no 
knowledge of the formation of a new species, Wo 
know that lions, tigers, and cats of various species, 
existed long before the time of the deluge, and dogs, 
wolves and foxes ; and we find mummied cats, dogs, 
and other animals in Egypt, as old or older than the 
deluge, so little changed from those of the present 
time in the same locality, that wo cannot recognizo 
any difference between them. 

“ You seem to forget that all things are possible with 
God: he could have packed these animuls into an ark 
of one-half the size, brought them altogether in the 
twinkling of an суе, and returned them as rapidly.” 

And you secm to forget that the accouut in Gene 
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Bis gives us no hint of any such miracle. Noah was 
to take the animals to him, and to tako unto him of all 
food that is eaten; and, as Hugh Miller remarks, 
‘the expedient of having recourse to suppoaititious 
miracle in order to got over a difficulty insurmounta- 
ble au every natural principle, is not of the nature of 
an argument, but simply an ovidence of the want of 
it. Argument is at an ond when suppositilious mira- 
cle is introduced.” But, if a miracle was worked, it 
was not one, but ten thousand of the most stupen- 
dous miracles, and entirely unnecessary ones. This, 
{һе Rev. Dr. Pye Smith saw, when he said, * We can- 
not represent to oursclves tho idea of all land ani- 
mals being brought into ono small spot, from the polar 
regions, the torrid zone, and all tho other climates of 
Asia, Africa, Europe, and America, Australia, and the 
thousands of islands, — their preservation and pro- 
vision, and the final disposal of them, — without 
bringing up the idea of miracles more stupeudous 
than any that are recorded in Scripture. The 
great decisive miracle of Christianity, — tlie resur- 
rection of the Lord Jesus, — sinks down before it.“ 

lt is a favorite method with the advocates of special 
revelations to show their agreement with the opera- 
tions of natural Јалу, till a difficulty is met with that 
cannot be answered, when they flee at опсо to mira- 
cle to save them. But, in thia case, miracle itself 
cannot save them. 

Geology furnishes us with evidence that no such 
deluge has taken place. According to Mugh Miller, 
“Tn various parts of tho world, such аа Ar vergue in 
Central France, and along the flanks of Etna, there ага 
cones of long-extinct or long-slumbering volcanoes, 
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which, though of at least triple the ant quity of tho 
Noachian deluge, and though composed of tho ordi- 
пагу incoherent materials, exhibit no marks of de- 
nudation. According to the calculations of Sir Charles 
Lyell, no devastating flood. could have passed ovor 
the forest-zone of Etna during the last twelve thou. 
sand voars." 

Archzology enters her protest equally against it. 
We have abundance of Egyptian mummies, statues, 
inscriptions, paintings, and other representations of 
Egyptian life belonging to a much carlier period than 
the deluge. With only such modifications as time 
slowly introduced, we find the people, their language, 
and their habits, continuing after that time, as they 
had done for centuries before. Lepsius, writing from 
the pyramids of Memphis, in 1843, says, “Wo are 
still busy with structures, sculptures, and inscrip- 
tions, Which are to be classed, by means of the now 
more accurately determined groups of kings, in an 
epoch of highly flourishing civilization, as far back as 
the fourth millennium before Christ.” ‘That is one thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-six years before the time 
of the flood. Lyell savs that “ Chevalicr Bunsen, iu 
his elaborate and philosophical work on ancient Egy pt, 
lias satisfied not a few of the learned, by an appeal to 
monuinental inscriptions still extant, that the succes. 
sivo dynasties of kings may be traced back without 
a break, to Menes, and that the date of his reign 
would correspond with the year 3,640 ]“ C.;“ that is 
nearly thirtecn hundred yenrs before the time of the 
deluge. Strange that the whole world should have 
респ drowned and the Jeyptians never knew it! 

"тот the “ Ty pes of Mankind,” we learn that the fact 
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їн “asserted by Lepsius, and familiar to all Egyptolo- 
gists, that negro and other races already existed in 
Northern Africa, on the Upper Nile, 2,300 years 
B.C.” 

But this is only forty-eight years after the deluge. 
What kind of a family had Noah? Was amalgama- 
tion practised by any of Noah’s sons? If all tho 
human occupants of the ark were Caucasians, how 
did they produce перто races in forty-eight years? 
The facts again compel us to announce the fabulous 
character of this Genesical story of the deluge. 

“No intelligent person now believes that it was a 
total deluge: Buckland, Pye Smith, Miller, Hitchcock, 
and all Christian geologists, agree that it was а partial 
deluge, and the account can be so explained.” 

Haw strango that God should dictato an account of 
the deluge that led everybody to a false conclusion 
with regard to it, till science taught them a better. 
But let us read what the account savs, and sce 
whether it can be explained to signify a partial 
deluge. To save the Bible from its inevitable fate. 
snch men as Buckland, Smith, Miller, Hitchcock, and 
other Dible apologists, it is evident from their writ- 
ings, were ready to resort to any scheme, however 
wild. 

I read (Gen. vi. 7), “I will destroy both man and 
beast, and the crcoping thing.” How could a partial 
deluge accomplish this? (v. 13); “The end of all flush 
is come before me. I will destroy them with the 
earth.” How could all flesh be destroyed with the 
earth by any other than a total deluge? (v. 17); 
“І do bring a flood of waters upon tho earth, to de 
stroy all flesh wherein is the breath of life, from 
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under heaven; and every thing that is in the саг 
shall die.“ Not only is man to be destroyed, but all 
flesh wherein is the breath of life, from under 
heaven, and every thing in the earth is to die. 
Can this be tortured to mean a partial deluge ? (vii. 
19); “And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon 
the earth; and all the high hills that were under 
the whole heaven were covered; and all flesh died 
that moved upon the earth, both of fowl, and of 
cattle, and of beast, and of creeping thing that creep- 
eth upon the earth, and every man. All in whose 
nostrils was the breath of lifc, of all that was in the 
dry land, died. And every living substance was de- 
stroyed which was upon the face of the ground, both 
man and cattle, and the creeping things, and the fowl 
of tho heaven; and they were destroyed from the 
earth, and Noah only remained alive, and they that 
were with him in the ark.“ Iad the man who wrote 
this story been a lawyer, and had he known how 
these would-bc-Dible-believers, and at the same time 
geologists, would seek to pervert his meaning, he 
could not have more carefully worded his account. 
It is not possible for any man to express the idea of a 
total flood more definitely than this man has done. If 
not a total flood, why save the animals, above all the 
birds? АП that Noah and his family need to have 
done would havo been to move out of tho region till 
tho storm was over. If a partial flood, how could the 
ark have rested on the mountains of Ararat? Ararat 
itself is seventcen thousand fect high, and it rises 
from a plateau that. is seven thousand feet above the 
sea-level. А flood that enabled the ark to float on to 
that mountain could not have been far from uni 
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versal; and, when such a flood is accounted for on 
scientific principles, it will be just as easy to account 
for a total flood. 

“The flood was only intended to destroy man, and 
therefore only covered those parts of the carth that 
were occupicd by him.” The Bible states, however, 
that it was intended to destroy every thing wherein 
~as the breath of life; and your account and the Bible 
account do not at all agree. But, if man was intended 
to be destroyed, the flood must have been wide- 
spread. We know that Africa was occupied before 
that time, and had been for thousands of yours, by 
various races. We learn, from the recent discoveries 
in the Swiss Lakes, that inan was in Switzerland be- 
fore that time; in France, as Boucher’s and Rigollet's 
discoveries prove; іп Great Britain, as the caves in 
Devonshire show; in North America, as the fossil 
human skull beneath Table Mountain demonstrates. 
Hence, for the flood to destroy man alone at so recent 
a period, it must have been аз wide spread as the 
earth. 

Even according to the Bible account, the garden of 
Eden, where man was first placed, was somewhero 
near the Euphrates; and in sixteen hundred years 
the race must have rambled over а largo part of tho 
earth’s surface. The highest mountains in the world, 
the Himalayas, are within two thousand miles of tlie 
Euphrates, That splendid country, India, would 
have been occupied long before the time of tho 
deluge; and, on the flanks of tho Himalayas, man 
could havo laughed at any flood that natural causes 
could possibly produco. 
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“Ною do you account, then, for these traditions of 
a deluge that we find all over the globe? ” 

Nothing more easy. In all times floods have oc: 
curred; somo by henvy and long-continued rains, 
others by the bursting of lake-barricrs or the irrup- 
tion of the sea; and wherever traditions of these 
have been met with, men with the Bible story in their 
winds have at опсо attributed their origin to the 
Noachian deluge. 

“But Jesus and the apostles indorse the account of 
the deluge.” 

Granted; but does that transform a fable into a 
fact? They believed the story just as our modern 
theologians believe it; because they were taught it 
when they were children, and had not learned better. 
Jesus snys (Malt. xxv. 31-39), * Вис ах the days of Noo 
were, so shall also the coming of the Son of. man be. 
Tor, as in the days that wore before tho flood they 
were cating and drinking, marrying and giving in 
marriage, until the day that Noo entercd into the ark, 
and knew not until the flood came and took them all 
away ; so shall also the coming of tho Son of man be.” 
If the man had regarded the story as false, he never 
would have referred to it in such a manner. And, in 
this manifestation of credulity on the part of Jesus, 
we can see the very falsc estimate placed upon hiin 
by so large a portion of the péople of this country. 
Lot the truth bo spoken, though Jesus and all other 
idols bo overthrown. So ho would' say, if alive, or 
he was not as good and intelligent а man as T think 
hé was. D 
By this story tho Bible stands or falls as a divine 
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book. It falls, as wo sce, and takes its place with 
all other human fallible productions. For knowledge, 
we go to Nature, our universal mother, who gives her 
Biblo to every soul, and preachos hor everlasting 
gaspel to all people. 
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LECTURE. 


The subject of health and how to recover it when lost, is a 
theme which more than any other concerns every human being. 

Without health there can be little happiness or intellectual 
progress. Lack of bodily health gives us weak, vacillating, 
erratic characters ; for the body is to the brain as the foundation 
to a building, or the Dass in music—that which sustains the rest. 

We find many persons whose minds teem with beautiful 
thoughts and grand conceptions, whose lives are almost lost 
so far as the world is concerned because they lack the vital 
force to outwork them into actual life, and they lie like hidden 
treasures, useless because they lack the force to bring them 
forth to bless the world. 

It should be the office of thc Physician to educate the people in 
regard to the laws of life; teach them that sickness is in conse- 
quence of violating natural law, and that.health can not be 
restored without obedience to thesc laws. Instead of this they 
have dealt by the people as have the Priests in religious mat- 
ters—kept them in ignorance covered up with the Latin 
language, and rcfused to explain, and thus they pass for para- 
gons of wisdom, because people are not allowed to question, and 
they shut their eyes, open their mouths and. swallow whatever 
the Doctor prescribes, and take the fearful consequences, when 
did they exercise their own common sense thcy would forever 
cease using such deadly poisons, and resort to natural methods. 
I have becn in constant practice for twenty-live years, and have 
never used а particle of medicine, although treating all kinds 
of diseases with the most satisfactory results. In fact, is there 
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any reason for poisoning à person because he is sick? This 
woeful blindness to the facts of these abuses are causing heart- 
aches and suffering all over the land, and the only hope for 
the people is in arousing them to think for themsclves instead 
of trusting their souls in the hands of the Priests or their bodies 
to the tender mercies of the Doctors. 

l'or the last three thousand: years the medical profession 
have been laboring to find out what disease is, but are at the 
present day unable to define it. They have written long and 
elaborate articles on the locality of different discases, but are 


entirely ignorant of its nature. 
Physicians, and people generally, have regarded, and still 


regard disease to be an enemy to life, that in some mysterious 
way gets into the organism ; and in order to expel it or drive it 
out, or kill it in some way they must use some powerful remedy 
that will have a particular effect to destroy or neutralize that 
particular disease. Thus in brain diseases they must have 
some ѕрссійс that will act on the brain. Lung discases which 
must be met with some fashionable remedy, such as Sarsapa- 
rilla, Cod Liver Oil, etc. Diseases of the Liver for which the 
famous Blue Pill is a sovercign remedy; and so on through the 
catalogue. Now if they could find the exact point where the 
disease was located, get it fairly cornered, find out its exact 
dimensions, and be sure and not hit anywhere else, no doubt 
‘they could destroy it beyond even the hope of a resurrection ; 
but, as it is, the disease and the-paticnt are generally killed at 
about the same tune. | 

We define disease to be “ remedial effort, or ital action tn re- 
lation to things abnormal” Nu nation can take place in a living 
structure but o/aZ acies, ! Normal vital action constitutes 
health; abnormal vital action disease. As soon as vital action 
ceases, death ensues. T'he proper method to pursue in treating 
the sick is to direct the remedial cffort, diminish or increase its 
intensity. To effect this the old-school physician administers 
his drugs, and invests them with the power to perform cures by 
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acting in certain ways upon the system. Ask how they act. 
· Why they can not tell exactly how, but tartar emetic produces 
vomiting by acting on the stomach in some way. Calomel 
and Jalap act on the bowels as cathartics, сіс. Mercin lies the 

great mistake in putting the action in the lifeless inorganic mat- 
der whith belongs alone to the powers of life. Try your emetic 
on a dead man's stomach ; if itis the medicine that acts, it will 
have the same effect upon a dead stomach as a living; but, on 
the contrary, if it is the stomach that acts to expel the medi- 
cine, then we might expect the results we sec in the experi- 
ment The solution of the problem is this: It is the office of 
the stomach to digest food, which, if taken in proper quantity 
and of the right quality, it will do without any outward mani- 
festation, апа the person will feel no difference whether his 
stomach is digesting food or not. Now when this poison or 
foreign substance is taken into thc stomach, it is recognized by 
the vital powers ds an enemy to life; it cannot be assimilated 
and appropriated to the uses of the system in replacing the 
waste that is constantly going on, and the instinct of self-pre- 
servation causes the system to make an effort to throw off the 
poison, and vomiting ensues, which is the way the stomach has 
of showing its repugnance to and ridding itself of a foreign 
substance. Each organ makes remedial effort in its own pecu- 
liar way, which does not show the disease is confined to that 
particular organ. Consumption is generally considered to be 
a disease of the lungs alone, and specifics to act on the lungs 
are given, which only hurries the patient to the grave. In the 
first place, morbid matter has accumulated in the system, 
caused by obstructions of the bowels, skin, or other depurating 
organs, and the impure matter which should have been thrown 
off through these emunctorics ате retained in the system, ren- 
dering the blood impure and clogging up the machinery of 
life. Bye and bye remedial action commences, and the lungs 
is the point' from which depuration goes on, and the action 
may be so great as to destroy the parts, and death results. In 
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cases of diarrhera, the bowcls is the point of depuration, and if 
permitted to take its course, would generally result in health, 
though we can alleviate the suffering and hasten the purifica- 
tion by supplying proper conditions. Instead of this, people 
generally think if they can stop thc action or check the 
diarrheea, they have donc what is best. This they can readily 
do by giving drugs—for nature, true to herself, never does two 
great things at once, and, recognizing in the medicine a more 
deadly foe than the previously existing poison, the vital forces 
are rallied to defend thc system from this worse enemy, and the 
discase is cured; but are the causes removed? No, and as 
soon as the system recovers from its contest with the drug, if so 
be it has life enough left, it will resume the struggle, may be in 
the same direction if not in some other form of disease. And 
herein consists the beauty of the drug practice. If a doctor 
once gets a patient into his hands, he is pretty sure of a cus- 
tomer for life, which will not be long unless he have a remark- 
able constitution; and if so there will be plenty of business for 
the profession among his children. The theory of medicine 
has no science, no philosophy, not even common sense to 
commend it. I do not mcan to say that drug-doctors do not 
possess common sense, for many talented men have honored 
the profession; but, the morc profounclly cducated they have 
become, the farther they have departed from the plain, simple 
teachings of nature. They (о not start upon the right basis, 
and, having started in thc wrong direction, the farther they go 
the farther they are from the truth. ‘They need to reverse 
their doctrines and practice and learn-natural laws. We take 
the position that nothing that is poisonous in health can be 
beneficial in discase; that all drugs arc poisons, and the only 
remedies that should be employed in treating the sick arc those 


agents which are requisite to the maintenance of the body in a 
state of health. These and these alone compose our Materia 
Medica." Air, light, food, exercise, rest, temperature, bathing, 
and magnetism) are necessary in health, and are the means 
that should be employed in treating the sick. 
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All that I have said, shall say, or can say against drug med- 
ication, and in favor of the [Hygienic system, is more than con- 
firmed by the standard authors and living teachers of the drug 
system. I will give a few specimens of their testimonies on 
these points. And first, let me introduce to the reader some 
of the most eminent of the living professors of our Medical 
Colleges : 

“тоок ON THIS PICTURE." 


Said the venerable Professor Alex. H. Stcvens, M. D., of 
the New York College of Physicians and Surgcons, in a recent 
lecture to the medical class: ‘The older Physicians grow, the 
more skeptical they become of the virtues of medicine, and 
the more they arc disposed to trust to the powers of nature. 
Notwithstanding all of our boasted improvements, patients suf- 
(er as much as they did forty years ago. The reason medicine 
has advanced so slowly is because physicians have studied the 
writings of their predecessors, instead of nature." 


The venerable Professor Jos. M. Smith, M. D., of the same 
school, testifics: “ All medicines which enter the circulation 
poison the blood in the same manner as do the poisons that 
produce disease." Again: Drugs do not cure disease; dis- 
сазе is always cured by the wis medicatrix nature.” And 
again: Digitalis has Avrried thousands to the grave. Dr. 
Flosack, formerly a professor in this College, used to say that 
it derived its name from the fact that it“ pointed the 70 to the 
grave." Апа yet again: ‘ Pruissic acid was once extensively 
used in the treatment of consumption, both in Europe and 
America; but its reputation is now lost. Thousands of patients 
were treated with it, but vo a case was benefited, On the con- 
trary, hundreds were hurried to the grave.“ 

Says Professor С. A. Gilman, M. D., of the same school: 
^ Many of the chronic diseases of adults are caused by the 
maltreatment of infantile diseases." Again: Blisters nearly . 
always produce death when applied to children." Again: “І 
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give mercury to children when I wish to depress the powers of 
life." And again: “The application of opium to the true skin 
of an infant is very likely to produce death.” And yet again: 
A single drop of laudanum. will often destroy the life of an 
infant." And once more: “ Tour grains of calomel will often 
АЙ! an adult." And finally: “A mild mercurial course and 
mildly euffiug а man's throat are synonymous terms." 

Says Professor Alonzo Clark, M. D., of the same school: 
„From thirty to sixty grains of calomel have heen given vcry 
young children for croup.” Again: “Apoplectic patients who 
are ot bled have double the chances to recover that those 
have who arc bled." And again: “Physicians have learned 
that wore harm than good has heen done by the use of drugs 
in the treatment of measles, scarlatina, and ather self-limited 
diseases." And yet again: “ My experience is, that croup 
can't well he cured; at least, the success of treatment is very 
doubtful. A different mode of treatment is introduced yearly, 
to be succeeded by another the next ycar." Once morc: | 
“Ten thousand times ten thousand methods have been tried 
in vain, to cure diabetes.“ Still another : “ In their zeal to do 
good, physicians have done much harm. They have Aurried 
many lo the grave who would have recovercd if left to nature.” 
And, finally: “АП of our curative agents are poisons; and, as 
a consequence, every dose diminishes the patients vitality.“ 


Says Professor E. H. Davis, M. D., of the New York Med- 
ical College. “ Tablespoonful doses—48o grains—of calomel 
have been given in cholera." Again: “The modus operandi 
of medicines is still a very obscure. subject. We know they 
operate, but exacty dow they operate is entirely unknown.“ 
And again: “The vital effects of medicines are very little 
understood; it is а term usec to comer our ignorance,” 


Says Professor 1%. К. Peaslec, M.D., of the same school: “ The 


administration of powerful medicines is the most fruitful cause 
of derangements of the digestion.” Again: “The giving of 
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morphine, or other sedative, to check the cough in consump- 
tion is a pernicious practice.” 
Says Proſessor Horace Green, M. D., oſ the same school : 
“ The confidence you have in medicine will be dissipated by 
experience in treating discases." Again: „Cod. liver oil has 


no curative power in tuberculosis.” 
Says, Professor Н. С. Сох, M. D., of the same school: 


“ There is much truth in the statement of Dr. Hughes Bennett, 
that blood-letling is aZways injurious and never necessary, and 
I am inclined to think it entirely correct." Again: “ Bleeding 
in pneumonia doubles the mortality." And again: ‘ Calomel 
does ло good in pneumonia.” And yet again: „The fewer 
remedies you employ in апу disease, the better for your 
patient.” And once more: “Mercury is а sheet-anchor in 
fevers; but it is an anchor that moors your patient to the 


grave." 
Says Professor В. Е. Barker, M. D., of the same school: 


“The drugs which are administered for the cure of scarlet 
fever and measles, %%, far more than those diseases d. I have 
recently given xo medicine in their treatment, and have had 
excellent success." Again: “I have known several ladies 
become HABITUAL DRUNKARDS, the primary cause being a 
taste for stimulants, which was acquired in cousequencc of 
alcoholic drink being administered to them as medicine.” And 
again: “1 am inclined to think that mercury, given as an 
aplastic agent, does FAR MORE HARM THAN GOOD." And yet 
again: ‘I incline to belief that bleeding is INJURIOUS and uN- 
NECESSARY.” Once more: “There is, I am sorry to say, as 
much empiricism IN TIE MEDICAL PROFESSION as out of it." 
And, finally : “ Instead of investigating for themselves, medical 
authors have COPIED THE ERRORS of their predeccssors, and 
have thus retarded the progress of medical science and per 
petuated error." 

Says Professor J. W. Carson, M. ID., of the same school: 
“Tt is easy to destroy the life of an infant. This you will 
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find when you enter practice. You will find that a slight 
scratch of the pen, which dictates a little too much of a 
remedy, WILL SNUFF OUT THE INFANT'S LIFE; and, when you 
next visit your patient you will find that the child which you 
left cheerful a few hours previously, is STIFF AND COLD. Ве- 
ware, then, how you use your remedies!" Again: „We do 
not know whether our paticnts recover because we give medi- 
cine or because nature cures‘ them. Perhaps nREAD-PILLS 
would cure as many as medicine.” 

Siys Professor E. S. Carr, М. D., al the New York Uni- 
versity Medical School: “ All drugs arc more or less adulter- 
ated, and, as not more than onc physician in a hundred has 
sufficient. knowledge in chemistry to detect impurities, the 
physician seldom knows just how much of a remedy he is pre- 
scribing.” Again: “ Mercury when administered in any form 
is taken into the circulation and carried to every tissue of the 
body. The effects of mercury are not for a day, but For ALL 
TIME. It often lodges in the bones, occasionally causing pain 
YEARS AFTER If IS ADMINISTERED. l have often detected 
metallic mercury in the bones of patients who had been 
treated with this sUmTI.K POISONOUS AGENT.” 

Says Professor S. St. John, M. D., of the same school: “All 
medicines are POISONOUS." 

Says Ргоіеѕѕог A. Dean, LL. D., of the same school: 
* Mercury when introduced into the system ALWAYS ACTS AS A 
POISON.” 

Says Professor Martin Paine, M. D., of the same school: 
“Our remedial agents me themselves MomRBiFIC." Again: 
* Our medicines act upon the system in the same manner as 
do the REMOTE CAUSES Or DISEASE." And again: "Drug 
medicines do but cure onc disease by producing another.“ 

Says Professor S. D. Gross, M. D., late of the New York 
University Medical School, now of the Louisville (Ky.) Medi- 


cal College: “ Of the essence of diseasc yery little is known ; 
indeed, nothing at all.” 
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Such being the deliberate assertions, declarations, and con- 
fessions of those who advocate, teach, and practice the drug 
system, let us see next what they say of the system which we 
advocate, and which they oppose : 


“AND NOW LOOK ON THIS” 


Says Professor Parker: As we place more confidence in 
nature and less in preparations of the apothecary, MORTALITY 
DIMINISHES.” Again: “ Hygiene is of FAR MORE VALUE in 
the treatment of disease than drugs." And again. “I wish 
the MATERIA MEDICA was in Guinea, and that you would study 
MATERIA ALIMENTARIA.” “You are taught learnedly about 
MATERIA MEDICA and but little about diet.“ “We will have 
LESS MORTALITY when people eat to live.“ And, anally: "I 
have cured granulations of the eyes in chronic conjunctivitis, 
by Hygienic treatment, after all kinds of drug applications had 
failed.” 


Says Professor Carson: “Water is the BEST DIAPHORETIC 
wc have.“ Again: “ My preceptor used to give colored water 
to his patients, and it was noticed that those who took the 
water RECOVERED MORE RAPIDLY than those of another physi- 
cian who bled his patients." 

Says Professor Clark: Pure cold air is the best ronic the 
patient can take." Again: “ Many different plans have been 
tried for the cure of consumption, but the result of all has 
been unsatisfactory. We are not acquainted with any agents 
that will cure consumption. WE MUST RELY ON HYGIENE.” 
And again: “ CREAM 15 FAR BETIER for tubercular patients 
than cod-liver oil, or any other kind of oil." And yet again. 
In scarlet fever you have nothing to RELY ON but the vis 
MEDICATRIX NATUR.” Опсе more: “A hundred different 
and unsuccessful plans have been tried for the cure of cholera. 
I think I shall leave my patients hereafter neatly entirely to 
nature; as I have seen patients abandoned to die and left to 
nature recover, while patients who were treated died." And, 
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finally: “A sponge-hath will often no. MORE TO QUIET restless, 
feverish patients than an anodync." 


Says Professor Parker: “The more simple the treatment 
in infantile diseases, the better the result.” 

Says Processor l'casice: ©“ Water constitutes about eight- 
tenths of the weight of the human body, and is its wost indis- 
pensable constituent," — „Water is the only necessary—the 
only natural—drink.” . 

Says Professor Gilman: “Every scason has its fashionable 
remedy for consumption; but Hygienic treatment is of far 
more value than all drugs combined.” Again: “ Cold affusion 
is the dest antidefe for narcotic poisoning. If the medical 
profession were to learn and appreciate this fact, the number of 
deaths from narcotism would be diminished one-half." And 
again: “The continued application of cold water has more 
power to prevent inflitiimation \han any other remedy.” And 
yet again: “ The application of water to the external surface 
of the abdomen is of елеп importance and value in the treat- 
ment of dysentery. I have also re adults hy this means 
alone.“ Once more: Water is equal in efficacy, as a diuretic, 
fo all other diuretics combined. Water is ie thing that pro- 
duces diuresis; all other means arc subordinate.” And, finally: 
^ Water is the dest febrrfuge we have." 

Says Professor Smith: “The vapor of warm water is the 
most efficacious expectant we have.” Again: “ Abstinence 
from food is one of the most powerful antiphlogistic means." 


To the above testinionials against the drug system, and in 
favor of the Hygienic, 1 will add the opinions of a few of the 
standard authors of the Allopathic School : 


Dr. Beach: “Js it not as dangerous to employ one of our 
regular mineral and butchering doctors as it is to jump into 
the dock, take poison, or to hazard life in any other way? 
And may we not repard such practice among the same calam- 
ities as pestilence, earthquake, or famine?” 
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Dr. Mackintosh, of Edinburgh: “ No better evidence can 
be offered of the ignorance of the profession generally, as to 
the nature and seat of any discase, than the number and va- 
ricty of rerncdies that have been confidently recommended fur 
its cure.“ In the treatment of epidemic cholera, he cites a 
catalogue of nearly one hundred remedies, among which is 
ordinary bleeding! bleeding from the artenes! saline injection 
into the veins! etc., etc., equally as murderous or eee 
ical and devoid of reason. 

^ Sir Thomas Witherby, M. D., relating а cure of dropsy, the 
result of the patient's self will, said: Now, no man upon 
carth, in his senses. would have prescribed such a water course 
to cure dropsy; which shows how little we know of nature, 
and the great uncertainty of Art.” Water treatment is thc 
only reliable agency for a cure in dropsical affections, апа the 
reason why can be made plain to a common-sense perception. 

Dr. Adam Smith calls universities the ‘ dull repositories of 
exploded ideas.“ 

Hartmann, М. D., of Vienna: "Taking the general run of 
practitioners, we can convince ourselves that the most of them 
evince nothing but the rudest empiricism under the cloak of 
science.” 

Dr. Madden: In all our cases we did as all other practi- 
tioners did—we continued to bleed, and the patients continued 
fo die.” 

Dr. Reid: More infantile subjects are diurnally destroyed 
by the mortar and pestle than in the ancient Bethlehem fell 
victims to the Herodian massacre.“ 

Dr. Thomas 1. Nichols: „If medicine were only as wise 
as surgery! When a man has а broken bone, the surgeon is 
contéht to put it in its place, prescribe rest and a moderate diet, 
and leave nature to mend it. But when it is the liver or lungs 
that are disordered, the doctor bleeds, blisters, doses, gives 
alteratives, cathartics, opiates, and docs more mischief in a 
week than nature can remedy in a year. I confess 1 have no 
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patience with the folly of patients, or the ignorance, to call it 
no worse, of physicians.” 

Prof. Jackson, M. D., of Philadelphia, says: “ There must 
be a medical reform.” 

The eminent author and physician, Dr. Dewces, retired 
from practice many years before his decease, and about the 
year 1840 expressed his increasing want of confidence in med. 
ical practice, in conversation with Dr. Bourne. 

Dr. Hoffman: ‘ Few аге the remedies whose virtues and 
operations arc ccrtain; many arc those which are doubtful, 
suspicious, fallacious, false.“ 

Gentlemen, ninety-nine out of every hundred medical facts 
are medical lies, and medical doctrines аге, for the most part, 
stark, staring nonsense.” 

Professor GREGORY, of Edinburg, Scotland. 

“I am incessantly led to make an apology for the instability 
of the theones and practice of physic. Those physicians 
generally become the most eminent who have most thoroughly 
emancipated themselves from the tyranny of the schools of 
medicine. Dissections daily convince us of our ignorance of 
disease, and causc us to blush at our prescriptions." What мит. 
chiefs have we not done under the belief of false facts and 
false theories! We have assisted in multiplying discases; we 
have done more; wc have inc dc their fatality," 

BENJAMIN Rusu, M. D., 
Formerly Professor in the first Medical College in Philadelphia. 

* It cannot be denied that the present system of medicine 
is a burning shame {о its professors, if indeed a series of vague 
and uncertain incongruities deservcs to be called by that name. 
How rarely do our medicines do good! How often do they 
make our patients real worse! I fearlessly assert that in 
most cases the suſſcrer would be sefer without a physicians an 
with one. I have seen enough of the MAL-PRACTICE of mj 
professional brethren to warrant the strong language І employ." 

Dr. RAM Auf, Fellow of the Royal College, London. 
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“ Assuredly the uncertain and most unsatisfactoty art that 
we call medical science is No SCIENCE Ar ALL, but a jumble of 
inconsistent opinions; of conclusions hastily and often incor- 
rectly drawn ; of facts misunderstood or perverted; of com- 
parisons without analogy ; of hypotheses without reason and 
theories not only useless, but DANGEROUS.” 


Dublin Medical Journal. 


“Some patients get well with the aid of medicine; more 
without it; and more IN SPITE OF IT.” 
Sir JouN Toxnrs, M. D., F. R. S., 
Physician to Queen Victoria. 


“ Thousands are annually SLAUGHTERED in the quiet sick- 
room. Governments should at once either banish medical 
men, and proscribe their BLUNDERING ART, Or they should 
adopt some better means to protect the lives of the people 
than at present prevail, when they look far less after the prac- 
tice of this DANGEROUS PROFESSION, and the MURDERS com- 
mitted in it, than after the lowest trades." 

Dr. FRANK, 
An eminent European Author and Practitioner. 


" Let us no longer wonder at the lamentable want of suc- 
cess which marks our practice, when there is scarcely a sound 
physiological principle among us. I hesitate not to declare, 
no matter how sorely I shall wound our vanity, that so CROSS 
IS OUR IGNORANCE of the real nature of the physiological dis- 
order called diseasc, that it would, perhaps, be better to do 
nothing and resign the complaint into the hands of nature, 
than to act as we are frequently compelled to do, without 
knowing the why and the wherefore of our conduct, at the 
obvious risk of HASTENINU THE END OF OUR PATIENT " 

M. MAGENDUIF, 
The eminent French Physiologist and Pathologist. 
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“І may observe that, of the whole number of fatal cases in 
infancy, а great proportion occur from the inappropriate or 


undue application of EXHAUSTING REMEDIES.” 
Dr. Marstrau HALL, 


The distinguished English Physiologist. 


„Our actual information or knowledge of disease does not 
increase in proportion to our experimental practice. Every 
dose of medicine given is а BLIND EXPERIMENT UPON ‘THE vi- 
TALITY of the patient." Dr. Posrock, 

Autbor of the “ History of Medicine.” 


“I wish not to detract from the exalted profession to which 
I have the bonor to belong, and which includes many of my 
warmest and most valued friends; yet it cannot answer to my 
conscience to withhold the acknowledgment of my firm belief, 
that the medical profession (with its prevailing mode of prac- 
tee) is productive of vAsriY MORE ЕМІ, ‘THAN GOOD; and 
were it absolutely abolished, mankind would be iN NTT. v 
run GAINERS Prancis Cod: SW EIL. I., M. D., of Boston. 


' The science of medicine is а BAR nA ROUS JARGON, and the 
effects of our medicines on the human system in the highest 
degree UNCERTAIN, except, indeed, that they have DESTROYED 
MORE LIVES than war, pestilence, and famine combined.” 

Joux Mason Соор, M. D., F. R. S, 

Author of * Book of Nature,” “А System of Nosology,” 
"Study of Medicine,” ete. 

* declare, as my conscicntious conviction, fouaded on long 
experience and reflection, that if there was not a single prysi- 
CIAN, SURGFON, MAN-MIDWIT F,CHEMIST, APOTILECARY, DRUGGIST, 
пог DRUG on the face of the earth, there would be LESS SICK- 
NEss and LESS MORTALITY than now prevail.” 

J^wrs. Jounson, M. D., F. R. S., 
Editor of the Mellico- Chirurgical Review. 

‘These extracts, which might very easily be extended so as 

to fill a large volume, shall conclude with the following con- 
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fession and declaration deliberately adopted and recorded by 
the members of the National Medical Convention, represent- 
ing the ELITE of the profession of the United States, held in St. 
Louis, Mo., a few months ago: 

“Itis wholly incontestable that there exists a wide-spread 
dissatisfaction with what is called the regular old allopathic 
system of medical practice. Multitudes of people in this 
country and in Europe express an utter want of confidence in 
physicians and their physic. The cause is evident: ERRONE- 
OUS THEORY, and springing from it, iNJURIOUS, often—very 
often—FATAL PRACTICE! Nothing will now subserve the ab- 
solute requisitions of an intelligent community but a medical 
doctrine grounded upon RIGHT, REASON, in harmony with and 
avouched by the UNERRING LAWS OF NATURE and of thc vital 
organism, and authenticated and confirmed by successful re- 
sults.” 
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FEVERS, 

I will now proceed to speak of fevers, of the causes of which 
the Allopathic Schools profess entire ignorance. I will speak 
briefly of the characters, causes, (рус, and rationale of fevers, 
and give some general hints by which any person may be en- 
abled to treat any fever in its first stage without danger, and 
with perfect success. 

A fever is a simultaneous disturbance of most or all of the 
bodily functions, such disturbance being manifested in parox- 
ysins morc or less severe of cold, hot and sweating stages. It 
commences with languor, lassitude, and gencral uncasiness, 
followed by shivering, rigors or chills, then succeeded by hot 
flashes over the surface with aching sensations, especially in the 
small of the back, redness and turgesance pervade the entire 
body accompanied by head-ache, furred tongue, frequent pulse, 
deficient secretions, and general loss of strength. After a 
while the superficial heat or redness subsides or abates, and the 
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paroxysm ends by morc or less general or local sweating. 
Either stage of the paroxysm may be disproportionally severe, 
or either may be so slight as to hardly beobserved. It would be 
a profitless waste of words to try to give. all the causes of 
fevers. In a general sense they may be summed up briefly in 
the following: Local contagious or poison : improper food ; 
impure water; vitiated atmosphere; personal uncleanliness , 
over-exertion ; extremes and changes in temperature : gluttony; 
intemperance, “с. Medical books are full of amusing state- 
ments on this prolific subject. Harper, in his Physician's 
Vade mecum," gives us among the free predisposing causes of 
inflammatory fever, the following: ‘Vlethoric habit of body, 
with a strong muscular system, a good and unimpaired con- 
stitution.” If muscular strength and a good constitution pre- 
dispose us to disease, it is very dangerous to have good health. 
Ever since medicine became a. system (it never was a science) 
the theory of fevers have more than any other subject dis- 
played the genius of the great masters of the profession; yet 
at the present day there is no generaliy recognized theory in 
our medical schools; усі the whole subject seems simple 
enough. The reason, I think, why au explanation has not 
been found, is because they have never sought it in the right 
direction. Medical philosophy, instcacl of rationally tracing 
the effects to improper living, and abused, and misapplied hy- 
gienic agencies, have expended oceans of midnight oil, and cen- 
turies of brain-labor in trying to think out some specific, strange, 
hidden, mysterious thing. substance, or cause, whose existence 
should in some magical manner account for all the pheno- 
mena of fevers. Of course their labors have been worse than 
a useless expenditure of time and labor, for they have misled 
and befogged others. 


The type or kind of fever, according to our theory, wil de- 
pend upon the constitution of the individual. A man of 
strong, vigorous constitution, accustomed to an active out- door 
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Ше, but living as people generally do—cating everything their 
miseducated appetites crave, whether wholesome or not—is 
exposed to unusual cold, heat, wet, labor or some similar vi- 
cissitude. In a short time, a day or so, he has a fever, Its 
type will be inflammatory. You never saw a person of the 
above description taken with ty phoid fever; they may be drugged 
into one, but are never taken with alow fever; and why? 
Because his vital energies are strong, his viscera powerful, and 
in him uaturc, the organic instinct of self. preservation, is suc- 
cessful, in throwing the action to the surface, which is the 
simplest and most casily cured. of any fever; and any person 
who has sufficient vitality to have inflammatory fever, would 
always recover if left to nature entirely; but by а rational 
course of treatment ‘ve can relicve the suffering and shorten 
its duration. Now shall we bleed the patient? This will re- 
duce the fever; but how does it reduce the fever? By di- 
ininishing the power of the system to act by taking away a 
part of the life principle. But the cause of fever being in the 
blood, will not taking blood take out a part of the impurity? 
Truc, but does it not also take a greater amount of the pure 
blood, and thus render the system less able to purify itself? 
Prof. Payne says truly: ‘fac lancet has slain more than war, 
pestilence, and famine," and still he calls it “the sheet anchor 
of the profession." Take a inan with this most simple form 
of fever, and dose him with calomel, castor oil, opium, nitre, 
and the generally given drugs, constantly increasing the 
amount of impurities in his system, and what prospects are 
there for its purification? The labor required being greater, 
the exhaustion is correspondingly great, апа the patient runs 
into a typhoid fever, and finally папу times the grave, all in 
consequence ol his treatment, while the Doctor does what his 
books tell him is the true course to pursue. Now let us look 
at a sensible method of treatment. he head is hot, throb- 
bing and painful. All Doctors will suy apply cold water to 
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the head. The whole surface is red, the capilliaries are distended 
and somewhat congested, the skin is dry, pores closed. What 
is the indication? То reduce the heat and congestion and 
promote the natural acton of the skin. Now what will do 
this most readily ? Certainly not a dose of calomel or quinine. 
Iet us reason. Doctors should use reason as well as other 
people. If cold water will relicve the head when there is too 
great determination of the blood to that part, why will it not 
the skin? Try the experiment; envelope the patient in a 
sheet wrung from cold water, so as not to drip; then a blanket, 
two or three comfortables nicely wrapped around and well 
secured at the feet so as to keep them warm, with cold appli- 
cations to the head, and note the effect. The cold water on the 
surface reduces the heat by contracting the blood vessels so 
they contain less blood, and also by evaporation, as you all 
know it takes considcrable heat to warn water to the tempera- 
ture of the blood, which is about 98 degrees. In a short time 
the patient feels warm and easy, and sinks into a quiet slumber. 
The wet sheet in contact with skin is warm, the skin is moist- 
encd, the pores opencd, and an action takes place between thc 
water contained in the sheet and held in contact with thc 
skin and the fluids of the body, which is termed  exosmosc 
and endosmose action. You can sce this action illustrated by 
taking two tumblers of water, onc pure the other colored, and 
put a piece of candle wicking from onc to the other, and vou 
will see the water change from one vessel to the other till both 
is of thesame color. This isthe action of which I spcak. But 
to my patient whom I left in a pack the pure water is absorbed 
and the impurities thrown out. The patient may remain 
in for а half hour unless he feels restlcss and uneasy, when hc 
must be taken out, bathed over the snríace with cool water 
to remove all impurities thrown to the surface, wiped quick- 
ly, and put to bed. А few repetitions of this process, and the 
system will be purified and health restored without taking 


weeks to recover from the effects of the drugs, and the relapses, 
worse to be dreaded: than the first, which is merely a drug dis- 
сазе; and the teeth are not destroyed nor the whole system 
filled with poison which nature must throw off by another 
disease. No food should be taken while the fever continues, 
and only the simplest and most easily digested im convales- 


cence. Plenty of pure air should fill the sick room, no matter 
what the disease. 


Another man of feeble constitution and sedentary life, is 
similarly exposed and taken. — His fever will be typhoid. There 
is less vitality to react successfully, and the internal commo- 
tion will be greater in proportion to the external. The surface 
is less turgid, but the internal viscera suffers more. The brain 
manitests delirium, the lungs engorgement, the liver congestion, 
the stomach and bowels torpor or relaxation, and we have 
what some physicians call congestive fever; and here the same 
general principles are to be called into exercise. Cold appli- 
cations to the congested parts, with warmth to the extremities, 
with cleansing and strengthening the bowels һу cool-water 
enemas, are the principal features of treatment. 


Ii the above patients have been gross in their eating habits ; 
if pork, sausage, cheesc, and fine constipating farinaceous food 
have constituted a large proportion of thcir dict, they will 
have a ycllow tongue, a bitter taste in the mouth, bile in the 
stomach,—making the type bilious. The first the regular bil- 
ious, and the latter bilious typhus. In such cases, besides 
the treatment suggested, the patient should always drink plenti- 
fully of warrn water, which will dilute the bile and render it 
less offensive, and it will cither be ejected by vomiting or car- 
ried off through the alimentary canal. 

l might report case after case of the ditferent forms or types 
of fevers that 1 have treated, where in a few days or weeks by 
the skillful application of hygienic agents the worst forms of 
the diseases have been cured, and finally resulted in better 


health than ever before, because the system had become puri- 
fied and builded from better material. 


Scarletina, the great scourge of childhood, often sweeping oft 
in a single season the bright buds of promise in almost every 
family circle in acily or town, is perfectly manageable with 
our method of treatment. J. have for ainetcen years been in 
constant active practice, and havc never lost a single case, and 
1 most thoroughly believe that it is the treatment that kills the 
children instead of the disease, —else why do not some of my 
cases prove fatal? I havc often taken cases after being pro- 
nounced incurable bv clrug-doctors, and cured them. I 
might make the same s!a!cment in regard to diphtheria, having 
treated hundreds of cases without ever having lost a patient. 
I might go on and spcak of the different forms of diseases— 
tell their causes and proper treatment, hut time forbids. But I 
will state thatno drugs ever restored any individual sick per- 
son to health, for they pos-ess no life-giving, power. They are 
all anti-vital, and, when taken into the system, must be excre- 
ted the same as any other cause of discasc; and the only rea- 
son that so many persons live who take medicine, is, because 
human nature is possessed of wouderful powers of endurance. 


The rationale of Fever js this: The living organism is endowed 
with the inherent power of self.preservation. Each organ or 
part to a certain extent resists all morbific agents, and expels all 
morbific materials from the hody through the secretive organs. 
If the causes of cliseasc—all of which may be summed up 
under the head of impure and obstructing materials, and ex- 
hausted nervous powers—<iminish the depurating power of 
the skin, the lungs, liver, bowels, kidneys. etc., increase their 
labors in order to keep the body риге. If the kidneys are im- 
paired functionally, the skin, lungs, etc., have an augumented 
duty to perform. But the causes of disease often operate 
and increase so gradually that all the secretory functions 
are impaired. Hence the effort to relieve the system is рер. 
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eral. A universal commotion takes place. Some organs were 
originally stronger than others. Some may have been more 
impaired by bad usage or previous diseases than others. Hence 
the struggle may not be evenly balanced. Though all the vital 
powers co-operate in the “effort of nature,” they will act with 
uneven or irregular energy; the whole vital house is thrown in- 
to disorder, and we have a fever—the kind depends upon the 
circumstances already alluded to. But action and repose ul- 
timately succeed in all the animal economy. After the organ- 
ism has prepared itself for the remedial or cxpulsive effort 
(which constitutes the cold stage), the vital instincts (vis medi- 
catrix naturæ) direct their whole energies to the surface (the 
reactive or hot stage) as the best means of purification. А! 
length fatigue ensues, rest must and will be had, and the heat 
abates, the heart’s action becomes milder, the flushed appear- 
ance subsides, and we have the collapse or sweating stage, 
which concludes the paroxysm. If the morbific causes were 
slight in intensity, and the morbific material small in quantity, 
the single struggle may suffice to purify the system. And it 
will not be repeated. If nat, the effort will be renewed until 
victory or death results. If this view of fever is right, the drug 
system of treatment must be wrong. Instead of aiding and 
assisting nature, it tends to smother her efforts, and adds still 
other extraneous agents for the vital powers to contend 
against. 

All diseases are cured by nature, the powcr of the organism, 
the vitality, and all we can do is to supply conditions for 
the purification of the body, and the building up of the struc- 
tures. This cannot be done by administering poisons inter- 
nally or externally, but by Hygienic agents alone. We have a 
large class of patients afflicted with chronic diseases that de: 
pend upon their physician's care year after year, constantly 
taking medicines and constantly worse for taking them, among 
which we find so many ladies afflicted with diseases of the 
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generative organs wilh its accompanying condition, general 
debility of the whole system, In these cases every system of 
drug practice utterly fails to cure, and they are kept along by 
stimulation, than which nothing could be more destructive. 

In the treatment of all discases the first duty of the physi- 
cian, if he is expecting to elfect a cure, is to see that the causes 
are removed; then with a proper application of hygienic 
agencies adapted to the condition of the paticnt, he may hope 
for cure. With these and all diseases of nervous debility and 
exhaustion there is nothing of so much consequence as mag— 
netic treatment, and most of these cases can be cured by this 
powerful agent іп connection with nroperly regulated baths, 
exercisc, and gencral habits of living. And as the whole 
theory of magnetism is so generally misunderstood, or not un- 
derstood at all, I will try and explain at length, having made 
ita study both in theory and practice.“ 


- PHILOSOPHY OF MAGNETISM. 


Every organized bory is surrounded by an aura, an atmos: 
phere of finer matter—spirit essence we will call 1t —peculiar 
to itsclf, climinated from the coarser material constituting the 
tangible. body. 

This atmopherc, like our common atmosphere, is nol per— 
ceptible to the common суе, nor сап it be felt by the course 
instincts of the unspiritualized animal nature. The powers of 
this magnetic sphere have been in operation always, and. rec- 
ognized indistinctly by people of all nations, although its phi. 
losophy and laws have not been understood. It belongs to 
animal life and higher forms of matter; the same as electricity 
belongs to earthly and mineral matter, and corresponds some- 
what with electricity in being. powerful but unseen, but is 
different in being a higher form of matter produced by a higher 
grade of organization, the one being the finer. essence of the 
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earthy and mineral; the other being that of the animal and 
human, One is cold and lifeless, the other warm and life- 
giving; one is negative, the other positive. The atmosphere 
or magnetis m of every person varies in quality and quantity, 
according to tl:e organization and condition of the individual; 
for as this magnetism is eliminated from the physical, it partakes 
of its condition—is coarse or fine, pure or impure, health. 
giving or disease-producing, according to the physical con- 
dition generating it. This magnetic influence affects everything 
we touch or come іп contact. with,—the room we occupy 15 
filled with it, the clothes we wear, the food we prepare, the 
garments we make, the letters we write, —all things that come 
near us arc more or less affected by this subtle influence, and 
it becomes, at once, a powerful agent of happiness or discord, 
health or discase, life or death. 


Bring two persons together that arc very unlike magnetically, 
markedly dissimilar in. quality and texture, and. their spheres 
will not blend at all; but cach stands distinct, separate hy it- 
sclf, as oil and water will separate. They do not like each 
other; cannot tell why, perhaps, butare instantly repelled, and 
the more they try to come together, the farther apart they 
stand. You, all of you, can doubtless recall some instance 
where you took a dislike to a person at first sight, and could 
not tell why you did. You knew nothing derogatory to their 
character, in tact, believcd them to be good people, yet never- 
theless, could not feel pleasantly in their society, and мош 
shun them if possible. Ihe reason for this was the fact that 
their magnetism and yours could not mingle, but was repellant 
to each other; hence there could be no assimilation. On the | 
other hand, you have met persons you were instinctively drawn 
to, as if by some unseen power,—some chirm as it were,— 
have felt, when you first met, as though vou hid been long 
acquainted, and their very presence was to ygu rest, peace and 
satisfaction, and you would feel stronger, happier and better 
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by being in their society, not so much in consequence of 


the exchange of ideas, as that their very presence seemed a 


benediction. | 

'l'ake a person witly a diseased body, and filled with impur- 
ity, and the magnetism thrown oft from that body will be 
more or less impregnated by the impurity therein; and to a 
person in health a diseased condition may be induced by 
coming in contact with the individual. I have, by sitting near 
persons who were habitual tobacco users, when in a passive 
receplive condition, becn so affected by their narcotized tobac- 
co-filled magnetism as to have become nauseated, even to the 
point of vomiting. In this manner our tobacco-users are fil- 
ing the atmosphere with this poisonous emanation; and how 
prostrating it must be to those whom the ties of nature bring 
in close contact. ow very injurous to the delicate absorbent 
nature of a little child, an infant, must be the magnetisin of a 
tobacco-using father, with which it is in close contact during 
the whole hours of the night, sucking in poison, which may, 
perhaps, cause nervous prostration, debility, and various forms 
of nervous diseases. Think of this, fond, loving parents, and 
save your lite innocents from its bancful effects; save them 
from the suffering that may come to them in after ycars from 
this poisonous influence. | 


It is by this law that contagious diseases are сопуеуса from 
one person to another—this law of magnetism. You know, in 
small pox, you песа not come very near the person,—only 
within the radius of his sphere to take the disease ; in fact, au 
article of clothing Кер: in the room, never having been in соп. 
tact with the person of the disease, will absorb a sufficient 
quantity of the magnctisin to. сопусу the disease to persons 
coming in contact therewith weeks aferwards; but who among 
even our learned doctors, can tell us of the laws of contagion ? 
And vet they are simple enough, il only sought in the right 
direction. A diseased person, when brought into magnetic te- 
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lations with one who is not diseased, and whose sphere is not 
repellant to him, will convey to that person a portion of the 
diseased magnetism; he will be bencfited, the other party in- 
jured. This is amply illustrated by the well-known fact that, 
where a healthy person sleeps with an invalid, the invalid is 
benefited, while the other party is injured. This is knowr, to 
be a fact, but its philosophy is but little understood. 


The quality of the magnetism is not only affected by the 
physical condition, but also by the mental organization and 
condition; and the predominating portion of the mind, be it 
moral, intellectual, or animal, will be strongly marked in the 
magnetic sphere of the person. A person with a moral, hon- 
est, gencrous nature, with benevoleoce and the kindly ſe lings 
developed, is really a benefactor to the people; his very pres- 
ence is a promoter of morality and goodness, because that is 
the element he throws off, and it awakens a corresponding cle- 
ment in those who come within his influence, the same as by 
acting mirthful you arouse mirth in others, or sorrowful, you 
awaken feelings of sadness. Let a person of the above char- 
acter enter a company, and every heart beats lighter—every 
one feels more kindly; there is an influence of peace and 
brotherly love that pervades the whole room, and cvery per- 
son catches the feeling unawares; and when they separate 
cach has a better opinion of humanity, more self-respect, and 
is really more benefited than he would have been by a sermon 
on morals. Another person might come in who was selſisch, 
fretful, always complaining, never satisfied with humanity or 
the world, and although no expression of the kind may escape 
his lips, yet his magnetism would soon spread gloom and dis- 
conten! among the whole company, and they would go home 
disgusted with themselves and all the world. Thus our 
lives, our feelings, really affect the world more than our wortls. 
Who does not enjoy a jolly, generous, good-fecling person, 
though he may be incapable of deep thought, better thau a 
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misanthropic logician. This very law holds good in regard to 
immoral persons— crsons who arc given to the commission of 
crime- -theii very magnetism is a hot bed to develop criminals. 

By understanding these laws, ane rightly using the knowl. 
edge thus obtained, a reform could be effected in society such 
as can be produced in no other way, by regulating the mag- 
netic relations of individuals. Then we would never place 
together criminals, so that each increases the immoral tenden- 
cies of others, but they would be placed in the spheres of per- 
sons who were morally developed and positive to them, for the 
positive always inipresses the ncgative receives impression, so 
that they by beiny with those who throw off a moral magnet; 
ism will absorb that magnetism; and as the sick will gradually 
gain health by absorbing healthy magnetism, so the morally 
sick will become benefited by absorbing the moral atmosphere 
by which they arc surrounded. 


When two persons, whose magnetism is about cqual, comic 
together, that are not adapted, they mutually repel each other, 
and no effect is produced upon cither by the spheres ol the 
other party ; but it sometimes happens that one is very much 
the stronger, and, when circumstances cause them to be 
together, the stronger impresses the weaker, and the magnet- 
ism may be so wanting in adaptation to the individual as to 
act as a poison, while the other may be wholly unaffected by 
the presence. This, sometimes, is. the case in thc so-called 
marriage relation (never in true marriage, for in that there is а 
mutual blending), where one party is strongly positive to the 
other, and wholly unadapted, and it causes discase and sufer- 
ing, and the person thus affected becomes more and more 
repulsed constantly, until the very presence of the party 
becomes unbearable, and a separation is demanded as the only 
relief. The other party cannot realize this necessity—sces по 
reason for any such feeling, and, not understanding these mag- 
netic laws, censures the person when they are no more to be 
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blamed than they would be for refusing to eat an article of 
food that they knew would make them sick, or to take a poison 
in any other form. 


Another condition we sometimes find, that it requires great 
skill to regulate, is where one party may be (са by the other— 
for instance, the wife may be magnetically fed by the husband ; 
he may supply her necessities in that direction, while she may 
be unable to give an element to him in exchange. She thrives; 
hc starves. Не can give her the element she lacks, but she 
can not him, and in time this constant draft upon him, without 
receiving anything in return, uses up his capital stock, and 
magnetic starvation is the result—he becomes weakened ; elec- 
tric; his life-forces, as it were, are gone; he cannot stand it, 
and, perhaps, is brought EN nAProRT with some person who 
can feed him in this respect, and an attraction is formed at 
once—he is drawn by as natural a law as the needle is drawn 
to the magnet. Do vou chide him for this attraction? As 
well chide the falling apple for acting true to the law of gravi- 
tation. It is only selfishness that would take from a person 
without giving an equivalent—only supreme selfishness that 
would thus hold to starvation a soul in the land of plenty ; and 
itis a species of selfishness too much pampered, too much 
excused. As well excuse a person for taking the last morsel 
of bread from his fellow, leaving him to starvation, and then 
deny to him the right to accept a pittance from any other 
source. 

We have a great many demands to supply, a great many 
parts to develop, and, to do this effectually, we need a variety 
of associations; we need to mingle with diſſerent classes in 
society, meet different persons upon various planes of life, with 
diverse natures and varied experiences, in order to feed, round 
out, and fully develop the true harmonious man ; and by this 
exchange and interchange of elements we grow in physical 
and spiritual strength. Isolation is starvation. By living an 


exclusive life, by mingling with опу a few persons, and those 
of one particular kind, we become dwarfed in intellect, nar- 
rowed in our sympathies, and are only the faint semblances of 
what we might otherwise become. 


The farther advanced persons are, the morc susceptible they 
becorne to these finer spiritual laws—the more they are injurcd 
by being placed in wrong relations, or the inore they may bc 
benefited by being placed in right relations to thera. ‘These 
are the natures most easily beneſited by magnetic treatment 
when sick. There is more of spirit matter in them than there 
is of the coarser carthy—hence, coming naturally more 
under the control of spirit laws. All the different methods of 
medical treatment come asa natural result of the growth of 
the people, and art adapted to them in their various stages of 
development, the same as the difterent doctrines of the differ- 
ent churches. ‘The ald allopathic system is to the medical 
profession as the Catholic Church is to the theological, the 
old, the primitive, the least progressive, the most dogmatical 
and assumptive, and originated when mankind was in the 
sanie. state of infancy and ignorance, and the condition and 
demands of the people originated the ideas and practice. “fhe 
organization of the people at those early periods contained 
much of the coarser, grosser clements, more of the earthy 
than spiritual, hence was less antagonistic to those foreign min- 
era] materials. | 

Arcagathus was the first regular, as Pliny informs us, who 
flourished 200 ycas before Christ, and who was banished 
from Rome on account of his severity of treatment; but he 
had his followers; but the people of that period being of the 
earthy, were not so seriously injured by the contest between 
their vital forces and the foreign substance or enemy intro- 
duced; in fact, it was not so great an enemy as it is to the 
spiritual organizations of the present day ; and, in ridding itself 
of these foes to life, other impuritics were also eliminated, амі 
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the strength of the organization was so great that the after 
depression did not amount to exhaustion or debility. 

As the world moved along, constantly refining in all tts 
organizations, humanity was developing farther from the 
coarse, crude, mineral plane; hence, the incompatibility be- 
tween the human and the mineral conditions of matter became 
greater, and the cffects of this mode of practice became more 
injurious; and as the people developed in their reasoning (ас- 
ulties they could discern something of the absurdity of many 
of these methods, and there came a demand for something 
better; a feeling of prejudice arose—a natural repugnance to 
that system of practice—and not having advanced far enough 
to sce the injurious effects of all poisons, they only ignored min- 
crals, and the botanic system was developed, which was about 
as much ahead of allopathy as the Episcopal Church is in 
advance of the Catholic. The botanic system, however, made 
its mark, and was in advance—a breaking of the ranks. 

They, thinking they had ignored the injurious part, the 
mineral, made up for the loss by the excessive quantity of their 
vegetable decoctions. The most unfortunate part of the case 
was that, although they did not kill them outright, as was often 
the case in the other practice, they found, by the time they had 
overcome the disease they commenced with by their composi- 
tion No. 6 and lobelia, they had burnt out the stomach, or so 
impaired its condition as to have produced confirmed dys- 
pepsia; and the thinking people began to complain of the 
excessive quantity and nauseous quality of the potions. 


The growing demand in the people for something better met 
with a response, a supply, and homeopathy was developed ; 
and the cry,“ Eureka,“ went abroad, small in quantity, and 
so pleasant to the taste that even the natural instincts of child- 
hood against poison could be overcome, and the sugar pellets 
were so nice to take. This system was a mighty advance—a 
great step on the road of progress; and had the practitioners of 
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that school followed the (елит of their authors—the idea that 
the higher the delusion the greater the potency-—litile harm 
would have been donc; but allopathic ideas would frequently 
come in, anti stronger. doses would be given, which, as the 
remedies were of the most concentrated nature, often. did 
serious harm; and the question would, at times, obtrude itself 
into the minds of the thinking people, why should we poison 
our sick at all—what reason is there for so doing? At length, 
hydropathy was introduced, ignoring all poisons or medicines, 
and it was found that the sick could be cured without drugs of 
апу kind by the judicious regulations of hygienic agencies—air, 
light, diet, exercise, rest, and the scientific application of water 
of various temperatures were found to do mighty works, and 
t was superior in having no bad results following—no drug dis- 
cases resulting. The body was purified by the various bathing 
processes, and, beingr fed upon food containing the natural cle- 
ments to build it up іп purity, health would naturally follow, 
and it seemed complete. By and by, persons were treated by 
this method, persons of a delicate, fine, spiritual nature ; anid 
Ly the time they were thoroughly cleansed and purified, there 
was nothing left of them, as it were,—they had no power to 
recuperate, to build ар. Their systein had exhausted all the 
power it possessed in eliminating the impurities, the 
cause of the disease; and clebility and exhaustion were 
the results. They had. perhaps, been saved from the 
grasp of death, but in a condition of debility that rendered 
them nearly useless. here was a demand for something 
more—this was well, but lacking something; and magnetic 
treatmenc was developed, which just met the needs of such 
cases; it was adapted to the more advanced spiritualized con 
dition of the people; and by the life-giving powers of this subtle 
agent, vital force was imparted, nerve: power strengthened, 
and the person made ty feel new life, new hopes, new aspira. 
tions, There were various other modes and methods intro- 
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duced during all the years we have thus hastily glanced over. 
about as many kinds and forms as there were kinds and forms 
of religious beliefs; and each old theory fighting every new onc, 
with about the same. bitter and uncharitable spirit, each of 
which was devcloped by, and according with the different de- 
grecs of growth of those interested in them, and a law of cor- 
respondence held good throughout. 


Lach school of practice, however, has been affected more 
or less by the new ideas and discoveries of those they have 
constantly ridiculed, despised, and persecuted; they could not 
get entirely outside of the law of universal progress. The very 
magnetism thrown off by the advanced minds of the age, 
modified, alinost without their perceiving it, the theories and 
methods of the old; changed, to a certain extent, their modes 
of practice, the same as it has the doctrines of the churches. 
But, to-day, there are plenty of people on all these plancs of 
life, plenty who believe in all these doctrines and methods ; 
and as soon as the world outgrows them they will cease to 
exist, because they will then be of use no longer. The most 
advanced minds ignore the old in medical practice, the same 
as in theology. They can readily perceive that these theories 
originated in the undeveloped and childish conditions of the 
people, and, like many ot the absurd religious views, have 
сеп handed down to us, and we have received them without 
questionings; and, to-day, the people are worse enslaved by 
the medical profession than the clerical; аге worse doctor- 
ridden than priest-ridden; and that is saying а good deal. 

All through the ages we have seen. glimpses of the facts of 
the effects of magnetism, but without. the appreciation of its 
philosophy. Christ, when upon carth, healed the sick in ac- 
cordance with this principle, by this law. Не was possessed 
with superior powers in this direction, and healed the sick pre- 
cisely as our healers clo at the present day; and when the sick 
woman was healed by touching the hem of his garment, thus 
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coming within his sphere, it is recorded ** he felt virtue go out 
of him ;" in other words, he felt exhaustion, even though he 
did not know of her presence. Some he could not hcal bc. 
cause of their unbclicf; conditions were with him as with us 
necessary ; the operato: must, for the tinc, be positive to the 
operated upon; and having faith in the power of the operator, 
places the patient in а negative receptive condition. 

When a person is in health, the electric and magnetic forces 
are in balance; but when they become diseased, debilitated, 
the magnetic powers become weakened, and the person will 
fall into the electric, cold, lifeless condition. Then comes a 
call for magnetisin, and from some external source; the labra- 
tory is unable to elaborate it; then, as the nerves are the me- 
diunis of communication, by bringing the nerves of a person 
fully charged with the magnetic fluid. in connection with onc 
who is depleted in this respect, the fluid passes to the person 
lacking until an equilibrium is formed; a portion of the life 
principle is conveyed to the one lacking; virtue goes out of 
the healer to the healed. Thus the nerves become strength. 
ened and built up, a natural action in the system established, 
and health comes as a consequence. 

You must at once scc the great importance of a pure healthy 
organism in the operator, in order to produce health in the 
patient; and another ching, there must be an adaptation be- 
tween the operator and the operated upon; hence we have 
healers adapted to certain. planes of humanity. 

We find a coarse, gross organization adapted to those of a 
similar nature, and able to perform remarkable cures for them, 
while they would be wholly un-adapted to those ofa fine 
spiritual nature; in fact, would be repulsive to them and a pos- 
itive injury; they would bc worse, instead of better, for the treat- 
ment. 

One fact, right here, which is this law. A person on a more 
refined, advanced planc, cannot injure one who is less refined 


and advanced. The lattcr may be unable to receive any ben- 
efit from the operator, from the fact of his being so far in ad- 
vance of him that he has not the capacity grown to rcccive it; 
but if he can receive, every particle he takes will help him in 
the advance march on the road of progress. 


On the other hand, a person of fine spiritual nature may be 
very seriously and positively injured by being treated by one 
on a lower, grosser plane, for the magnetism thus conveyed 
being wholly unadapted to the individual, and being of a 
lower type and quality, must be received, like any other foreign, 
useless material, only to be excreted or thrown off from the 
system; hence having to make an unnatural^eflort to rid itself 
of this foreign, useless material, the , system becomes de- 
bilitated instead of strengthened in consequence. The laws 
are but little understood, hence many have suffered and will 
suffer, in consequence of thcir ignorance of this, as well as 
other natural laws. 


But some of you may query Are not our healers affected 


by spirit influence, and helped from this source to perform 


their cures? Some may be and some may not. The same 
magnetic laws hold good with spirits, as with persons in the 
form; and magnetism is imparted in accordance with the same 
laws. 


Among our mundane operators, we find, at times, a person 
so strongly positive to another person as to be able to control 
him entirely, not only physically, but mentally. He can make 
his subject speak his thoughts, see whatever he sees or imag- 
ines, manifest all his mental characteristics, or those of any 
other person he wills him to, makes him speak with all the 
eloquence he himself is capable of, sec whatever sight he im- 
presses him with, and believes himself to be whoever or what- 
ever he wills him; will turn pale with imaginary pain, and is a 
perfect subject to the will and wishes of the operator. 


This is a law of mind termed psychology, and is denicd at 
the present day by no intelligent, cultured person. Now, if 
minds exist after they Icave the physical form, which we not 
only believe but know to be the case—they would be subject 
to the same laws and have the same relations to other minds, 
and the same powet over them as though in the form. Some- 
times, persons who arc unbelievers in spirit control, think they 
have demolished thc, whole foundation of our faith when they 
pompously assert it is all psychology; but they seem to forget 
опе important fact, that 15, that when any one is psychologized, 
there must always of necessity, be a psychological operator. 
We believe our trance speakers are only under psychological- 
control, but as there .is no opcrator in the form controlling 
them, we can but conclude that it is one out of the form. The 
same is true of some of our healers; they аге only the ma- 
chines, used by spirits; to operate upon others; in other cascs, 
they assist the operator by imparting to them magnetism in 
accordance with the laws we have already tried to explain; in 
other cases, healing is performed by thc person's own magnetic 
powers, without any special assistance or outside influencc. - 
Some operate upan patients by this psychological law, but thcy 
are seldom permanent cures. Гог instance, а man who has 
been long crippled, and unable to walk without assistance, 
visits а very strong operator, and he gets control of him, сот. 
mands him to walk, and, behold, he can do so, throws away 
his crutches, and walks off. Ina short time, as soon as this 
influence wears off, it is as bad as сусг. I have very little faith in 
the cures performed in this way. But where the person is 
magnetized, the magnetic fluid -imparted to, and assimulated 
by him, until he becomes strengthened апа built up, there is 
no such danger, because he then acts from his real condition 
instead of mental control. These magnetic laws are universal 
and all-powerful, and we are affected by them, whether we 
will or no. We draw to us, by our magnetism, persons with a 
corresponding sphere, both in the form and out. Like attracts 
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like. If we are low, coarse, and grovelling in our natures, we 
draw to us similar associates, both in and out of the form, and 
the tendency in this direction is only strengthened by being 
fed by the same element in others. If we arc true, pure, and 
loving, we draw around us the same grade of persons, the 
same exalted influences from both sides of the river, and thus 
our desires and efforts for goodness, virtue, and an exalted, 
useful life, are intensified, and we are made strong and brave 
or the right. 

The greatest study of man is mankind; aud. yet there is no 
science known upon which so little time and thought is ex- 
pended as the science of human life; and none, I can truly say, 
so little understood. Persons often spend years and some de. 
vote a lifetime to the study of mathematics, and have become 
able to calculate the distance of the heavenly bodies from us 
and from each other, the times of their. revolutions aad the 
courses in which they move. They have searched the depths 
of the earth and brought forth the treasures of the mincral , 
kingdom, and determined at what periods of time the different 
strata of rocks were formed, апа what species of anunal life 
existed at the different epochs of the earth's history. 

They have classified and arranged the products of the veg- 


etable kingdom, and given them their generic and specific 
names. 


They have so excelled in the study of Natural Phllosophy 
as to be able to control the lightning and make it do their 
bidding. Апа the iron horse with its lungs of steel and breath 
of flame, hurrying pcople from one part of the earth to 
another as by a breath, and the floating palaces upon our 
seas and rivers. All the great truths and principles thus em- 
bodied were sought out by man, and he is now reaping the 
results. But man, the crowning glory of the universe, the 
embodiment of immortal existence, with his triple nature, and 
the laws that govern him as a physical, intellectual and moral 


being, are almost unknown and but little studied; hence we 
see their violation all around us, and behold inferior beings 
when we should see almost gods. 

When will ministers teach their congregations that 1 15 
their duty to obey all the laws of their being,—that itis iin- 
possible to keep the spirit pure when the temple in which it 
dwells is corrupted and diseased? When will mankind learn 
that they have a threefold nature, and that the one cannot be 
developed or perfected without the developement of the others? 
That from diseased physicals come impure desires, unholy feel- 
ings, and criminal acts? As he becomes familiar with these 
facts, the importance of maintaining a good physical condition, 
and the incthod cf regaining it when when our vital machinery 
is impaired, will be apparent to every thonghtful mind. Then 
may we hope and expect to have sound minds in healthy bodies. 
Then will people become pure in word, thought, and action, 
ladies and gentlemen, is not this worthy at least a portion of 
your thoughtand Jabor? Seek to know the truth, and, when . 
you have learned it, abide by its teaching. 
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TO THE 


LIBERAL BULB LLC. 


{faving been a Student of the problems involved in Human 
Life for many years, and a Practicing Physician for over д 
quarter of a century, T have been called upon to write and 
lecture upon most of the practical questions of the day. The 
following Lectures were prepared with сагс and have been 
delivered in many parts of the country, and I have consented 
to put them in pamphlet form in order that they may reach 
those who cannot hear them. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE IN EARTH AND SPIRIT 
CONDITIONS, 


* 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND FINANCIAL PROBLEMS. 


LIFE AND HEALTH. OR HOW TO LIVE 
A CENTURY. 


Philosophy of Disease and How (0 Cure the Sick Without rugs 


Meliqtous, Tolitical and Social Freedom. 


1 will send them, post-paid, the five for бо cents. Single, 16 
cents apiece. 
Address, Dn. Jutir v 11. SEVERANCE, 
219 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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GENTLEMEN AND LADIES: 


e nt 
P Alen” 


DOME with me friends, to the apartment І have just left, 
Vie where sits a young mother by the inanimate form 
AGEA of her child in which was centered so much of love, of 
hope, of expectation. “Dead, my darling dead,” said she in 
low piteous tones, “have I not sacrificed every thing for him, 
nursed him. with tenderest care, given my life, almost, and 
would willingly have surrendered it entircly for his dear sake. 
The relentless hand of fate is upon me; my cup of joy dashed 
froin my lips just tasted, all hope fled; every anticipation 
ended thus. Would I had never been born.” ‘This is only 
one of the heart wails going out upon the air, all over the 
land. Our little ones dead. Like fruit buds bitten by the 
early frosts, they fall all around us, and few seem to feel it can 
be otherwise. The time once was when for a child to che was 
cause of universal mourning so seldom it occurred How is 
it to-day? Our little ones gone; our brothers and sisters 
sacrificed in the bloom of youth and beauty; our husbands 
and wifes torn from us in the glory of manhood and woman- 
hood leaving shattered hearts, tearful eyes and desolated firc- 
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sides. Tew indced among us live to a ripe, rich, glorious old 
age. In view of all our sorrows, is it not worth while to stop 
and inquire into natural laws by which life is governed. Is it 
nat worth while to question the authorities though they be 
grey with age and heavy with respectablüty, to ascertain if 
there is not something better than they can give or have given, 
something not recognized by our teachers or doctors, some 
new methods by which to guidc and mould our lives? 


Many once accepted facts have been buried in oblivion by 
the discoveries of skeptic minds. 


The earth was oncc major to the sun, which rolled 
around it once a day as its Servant to light and heat it; but 
it has now sunk into insignificance in comparison with the 
mightier worlds for which sun shines and heats, and which 
turn their every part to recieve his blessing with regularity. 
So with many other things which were once authorities. They 
have gone through the transformation scene; and what is now 
true is diametrically opposed to what was so once. But in 
the methods and custom of life we travcl on in the same old 
ruts in which the fathers of the centuries trod, endeavoring 
to efíect reforms within the ruts rather than by cutting new 


and better paths. We bear our young, we eat and drink and 
die, after the established fashion. 


I propose to call in question, established habits, and show 
that they need reformation, that they are antagonistic to 
health, and a proper length of life; to do this, so thoroughly 
that none can doubt. What I shall say, may conflict with 
almost all your practices; perhaps with some deemed sacred, 
but if it be true, it is duty to utter it though it shock you 
through and through, and strike your idols from their pedestals 
in your lives and households. 

The great end to be gained, is to secure the best health and 
the longest life for all. These are worthy objects and being во, 
none can deny that whatever tends to gain them is right. 
Ergo, none can deny *hat to be wrong which militates against 


— 
them. But the necessary means must be employed though 
they revolutionize existing things. 


With this utter abandonment to their fate of the things that 
are, and of consecration to those that ought lo be J enter upon 
my work. . ? 


The basis of all improvement in the race is the best begin- 
ning for life. The best men and women can grow only from 
the best children, and the best children come from best con- 
ditions. This ìs a logical necessity to which all will give as- 
sent. But to what does this assent conduct us? To the very 
beginning of life! Nay, behind the creative agencies in 
which it has its origin to those who reproduce. Are we fit to 
reproduce? This is the question! How many fathers and 
mothers ever think of, much less seriously consider, this ques- 
tion? They see puny, sickly, half-madc-up children born to 
them, living out a few years of miserable existence and then, 
with streaming eyes and laccrated hearts, they place their lit- 
tle forms around which cluster so many tender memories and 
loving associations, beneath the sod and call it a dispensation 
of Providence. It should rather be said that every child who 
dies, Aad detter never have been born. Ауе more: Those 
who live to grow up filled with disease and pain, a constant 
burden to themselves and all around them, sould never have 
been born and 200/7 never, had their parents been instructed 
in the grand law of parentage. All such lives are contributions 
to human misery, which a due regard for both children and 
humanity, should discountenance. Yet, how can И, when one 
of the most cherished institutions is at once their patron and 
excuse? If a cherished institutions’ has its evils, shall it be 
abandoned or shall the evils be endured ? 


There is no use in attacking an evil in the abstract when we 
can do so fatally in the concrete; in deploring an existing ill 
which we have the power to cure; in desiring better men and 
women when we neglect the methods by which they can De 
produced; no use in looking for a Christ to save the world 
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ſrom sin when we continue the practices by which it is de- 
veloped. 

Nor are moral evils, less the result of improper parantage 
than are physical and mental. Vital statistics show that crime 
is an inheritance as much as is desease; indeed crime is a 
moral descase. Ihe liar, thicf or murderer is sick morally, as 
he who has scrofula, is sick physically. IIe is born with the 
capacity to commit the crime, else it would not be developed 
when the circumstances are brought to bear upon it. His 
organiization was furnished him; he did not create it. One 
person commits a crime under circumstances that could not 
induce another to do it, simply because of difference in organ- 
ization. The strongest ſacluties must of necessity control the 
weaker ; and the person born with strong active moral faculties 
will be able to control the propensities, while, where the re- 
verse is the case, the result will be immorality and crime. It 
Is quite time, that the responsibility for these things be placed 
just where it belongs, and no longer whipped at over the back 
of something of which it is impossible to have a logical con- 
ception. 

Now what is the first prercquisite for proper parentage ? 

Woman should exercise the right entrusted to her by virtue 
of her functions, to determine when, and under what circum- 
stances she will, and under what she will not become a mother, 
and it is her right and sacred duty to do this inexorably. 
When she shall come to know the fearful results that may 
follow a failure to exercise this right, and to perform this duty, 
there will be no excuse for cvading them. No one can, more 
than 1 do, deplore the obstacles that lie in the way ої woman's 


proper performance of the duties of motherhood; but since these 


obstacles are not of her ptocuring, she is in a measure, to be 
excused; or, she should only share with society in the respon- 
sibility. In marriage as organized and cnforced by society 
woman belongs to, and is the property of man. He has not 
only the right to claim legal damages for any interference with 
this property, but he usually enforces his legal right upon it 
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with as much freedom as upon any other kind; and not un- 
commonly with the most absoluteness in just those particulars 
in which woman should not be constrained at all, save by her 
intelligently guided wishes. Woman can not escape this own- 
ership without committing social suicidé. The result is that 
burdened down with other cares, she is compelled by constant 
child-bearing to still more rapidly wear out her life; or is driv- 
en to artificial means for relief which is equally ruinous. 

It may be said: This is nota fault of the institution, but 
those who enter it. 

But the institution protects man in this use of the property 
it has confided to him. How then can the institution escape 
the responsibility ? Woman would never bear children against 
her will and under improper conditions if some power were 
not brought to bear upon her, No! No! Let not the people 
hug this delusion to their hearts as an excuse for the “institu. 
tion.” but let them acknowledge that man alone, of all the 
animals, takes from the female the control of her person and 
compels her to maternity, and that he has invented and 
maintains laws to perpetuate this usurpation. Woman wants 
the control of her person and the right to exercise her matern- 
al instincts under her own direction. These our prescnt mar- 
riage system takes away. Can anything be plainer than this? 
Fo secure proper parentage, these rights should be restored to 
woman. If it сап be done by marriage, let it; but if not, res- 
tore the rights regardless of the institution, and your eyes will 
no longer be abused or hearts distressed by the death of one half 
your children before they reach the age of five years or three- 
fourths before matunty. 

Think of this fathers and mothers; and see if it should not 
have some weight. No such mortality, occurs among the 
lower animals. The reason is because the rights to which I` 
referred, remain in the possession of her in whom they are vest- 
ed by nature; and because their lives are natural. What rust be 
the verdict then? Either that those who die young ought 
never to have been born, or else that, being born properly, 
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hey have been killed by ithproper care or living. When these 
questions shall have thc consideration to which they are 
entitled, socicty will be compelled to provide better condi- 
tions for women as mothcrs and for children as progeny than 
are now assured. them by marriage. I say this simply in its 
relation to improper parcntage without touching upon any 
other of-the many objections against it upon less momentous 
grounds, which might be urged ; and because such conditions 
will be better for women and children, and far better for man 
as well. 

Legal marriage has bcen a necessary step in the evolution of 
society; but not a final one. Evidences are not wanting to 
show that it has done its work; and that it may, nay that it 
will, be succeeded in the near future by the next step in social 
evolution in which woman will have her natural rights restorcd 
and be protected in their possession and exercise beyond the 
power of usurpation. Then her innate virtue will shine, 
radiantly, far beyond thc possibility of the present in which, 
behind the false security cf the law, she is at the mercy of 
abnormally stimulated and oftentimes ungovernable passions. 

But I am here, to speak of the means by which health and 
long life, may be ѕесигсі: and not against our marriage sys- 
tem, save as it militates against them. 

Parentage is a too momentous a trust to be exercised with 
common abandon; or to be left to chance as it is now almost 
universally. | 

'Those who cannot ask theinselves the qucstion: Аге we fit to 
reproduce? Arc not proper persons to exercise this trust 2 
Surely man should pay as much attention to the breeding of 
his children as to cattle! No sensible farmer would have his 
prospective horse sired by а stallion known to be affected by 
а trausmittable disease; or by one of vicious habits. Не 
would say: “my horse would he like him." But habitual tip- 
plers, inveterate chewers and smokers and constitutional knaves 
and blockheads sire children everywhere, and never think that 
their habits or lack of scnse will be reproduced in them. 
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Children born of such fathers, unless redeemed by t ће excel- 
lence of mothers, are additions to the world's miseries. When 
women shall come to fccl all this; she who is pure and virtuous 
will not permit her maternal functions to be thus prostituted. 
Every woman should ask of him, who sceks to associate 
himself with her: Are you free from taint, or disease that 
possessed would entail evil upon our children. Do you use 
alcoholic stimulants, or tobacco? Are you as pure and free 


from the effects of social vice as you expect me to be. Next, 


she should question herself; Is the attachment between us 
worthy to be called love? and will it secure the transmission of 
our best instead of worst qualities; is either of usinduced to 
this association for any reason, other than that of love? Is 
either of us secking any selfish gratification incompatable with 
proper parentage? Do І seek a home, position, fortune or 
any other thing more than а father for my chiidren and a Jover 
for myself; and thus place myself upon a level ‘with the pro- 
fessional prostitute who sells herself, only oſtener, for the same 
kind of a consideration ? 

And if, after marriage, there should come a chance in the 
love that sanctified it, and made it proper ; should love change 
to indifference or hate, all sexual relations should be abandon- 
ed whether the legal tie be sundered or otherwise. There is 
no justification for motherhood where there is not love between 
the married. Love being that which justifies, when gone the 
justification ceases. The legal tie has nothing to do in giving 
or maintaining the couditions under which maternity is proper, 
or that militate against them. 

These exist, or not,in individuals irrespective of the law. 
The law, not giving, can not take. Therefore proper parentage 
is not a question of legality. 


The world is waiting for better children, and the time wil 
come when it will be said: down with whatever stands in the 
way; in which it will be said: give us the best children of 
whom woman is capable, for from ,them we may hope for im- 
provement! In which it will be said: Give more attention 
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to interior, if you pay less to the exterior, conditions—more 
respect to proper parentage if less to legal form. If we can 
have the former with the latter, well; if not, let us have the 
former in any event. 

If there were none save proper children born, and if these 
were reared in the best possible manner, life might be extended 
almost indefinitely. In thy hands, oli woman, is the possibility 
of the conditions which shal lead up to this. Assert and 
maintain the rights of thy womanhood, and frece thyself from 
the curse that has made thee subject and held thce slave. Do 
this and exercise thy functions under the inspiration of thy na- 
tive purity and the blessings of unborn generations as they 
come and go, shall gather about thy head a coronet so chaste, 
so pure, so bright, that it will make thee resplendent with 
the glory of thy highest mission, ier hood, as the world moves 
onward into the infinity beyond. | 


PART SECOND. 


But let us take things as they are and sec if the unfavorable 
circumstances of birth, habit ani education may not be, to 
some extent, overcome, and a better degrce of health. and 
greater length of life secured. 

The tendency of life is toward the better, not the worse. 
Whatever follows the latter course is thrust there by abnormal 
conditions. So one filled with the germs of death may, if he 
will, overcome their tendencies. There are instances in which 
persons who never had good health until they changed their 
modes of living, have lived long and useful lives; and where 
aggregations of individuals enjoying a low clegree of health 
have, by changes, attained a high degree, securing greater 
strength and endurance, better physicial devclopments, keener 
intellectual perception and more perfect contral of the passions 
and appetites. Any change that promotes, the health elevates 
in every other way. It follows, therefore, that habits which 
tend to depreciate the health ate detrimental mentally and 
morally. Ministers would do » thousand times more good if 
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they would teach the doctrines of proper living than they do by 
making a specialty of moral things, as if to be moral is to cover 
up all other deformities! As if it were possible to be moral 
when degraded physically! It is true they require the drunk- 
ard to desert his cups before they will grant salvation ; but it 
is also truc that there are many other equally bad habits about 
which the minister never speaks and in some of which he, 
himself, indulges. The evils that come from these habits, are 
a mass of misery compared with which those of drunkeness are 
as nothing. Many ministers chew; more smoke and nearly all 
drink tea and coffee. Now, it is a question which of these 
habits is really the most harmful. The use of tea and coffee 
is almost universal; and of tobacco an aproximation to it. The 
habitual tea and coffee guzzler is as much a slave as is the 
whisky drinker. While the effects upon the nervous and di- 
gestive systems. of the total quantity of the tea and coffee 
drank аге more detrimental than are those of the total quantity 
of alcoholic stimulants. Spirituous drinks were once in almost 
universal use, but they have mostly disappeared among the 
clergy. Sometime, for similar reasons, tea and coffee will also 
disappear from the table of all public teachers. 

But the evil treatment of the stomach is by no means con- 
fined to drinks. As much disease arises from improper eating 
as from improper drinking. The proof of this is in the relative 
influences which improper food and drink have upon each 
other. Habitual drinkers find it difficult to leave off their 
toddies and the confirmed chewers and smokers to stop 
tobacco ; but if they would first reform their diet, tie desire for 
these stimulants would gradually dissappear. 

Charles Napier, an English scientist, prescribes a vegetable 
diet, as a cure for intemperance. The relinquishment of meat 
for six or seven months, he asserts, will destroy a desire for 
alcohol in the most aggravated cases. 

This could not be the case if improper diet was not morc 
deleterious than improper drink. The greater evil furnishes 
the basis for the lesser. Remove the basis and that which 


stands upon it, falls. But this is no apology for stimulating. 
It shows the importance of a subject about which there is next 
to nothing known and still less said, among thc masses. 

Every reasonable person who prefers health, happiness and 
length of life to momentary gratiſication and a short period of 
existence, will inquire into the incans by which these blessings 
may be attained; and will adopt the habits of the thinking few 
rather than continue those of the unthinking many. There 
are not many, however, who can be induced to this. People 
are unwilling to be saved, unless it cau be done in spite of hab- 
it. Such is human nature; and such the obstacles with which 
those who seek to remedy an evil, have generally to contend. 


Improved health and prolonged life from better mode of 
living are no chimeras. 


There are many instances of those who have lived one 
hundred years and upwards in perfect health. 


Ages ago, people lived many limes as long as they do now. 
The linc of the decrease can he traced in history. There has 
not been a great decrease in the average of all lives, in the last 
thousand ycars; but there has been a marked decrease, in the 
NUMBER of those who have lived to great age. 


With all the improvement in living; with the decrease of 
slaughter by war; of death by pestilence, the scientific discov- 
erics by which the length of life ought to bc increased, and 
the spread of intelligence among the masscs, no reaction from 
the present average life is taking place. Оп the contrary the 
increase of physicians according to the number of population, 
declares the standard of health is being rapidly lowered. It 
has been shrewdly observed that this is because there are 
so many more physicians now than formerly. I(there was a time 
in which man lived a thousand years. It secms reasonable, 
that, if the same habits by which they lived were now adopted, 
the same length of life might still be gained; or at least, if the 
average of life was ever a hundred years, that, had there been 
no deterioration 1л the habits of the people there would have 
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been no decrease in the average length ot life. There has 
been no such shortening of life among the lower animals. 
The horse, oxe, lion, and bear live as many years now as they 
ever did, and live the same as they always lived. 

What is to bc inferred from this? Evidently that there has 
been some change in man so unnatural that health and life 
have fallen to the present standard. Мог is this the worst, 
since, if the average of life has decreased from a hundred 
years to a mere fraction of a hundred, then in the course of 
time this fraction even may be wiped out. An average thirty- 
three and one-third, years cannot bear much reduction. The 
average age of those who marry is twenty-six years, so that a 
fall in the average length of life of seven years would carry it 
below the point at, which reproduction begins. If continu- 
ed there, the racc would soon die out. There is another 
question still. How much below the present can the average 
life be reduced and maintain the present population ? 

It is true that, with all the decrease the total population has, 
so far, increased. But this may be accounted for by the 
age at which marriage has been consumated. This has de- 
creased rapidly within a few hundred years. The race matures 
earlier now, that once did and reproduction beginning earlier, 
has, thus far, more than overcome the losi from decrease of 
length of life. A time must come, if life continue to decrease 
and health deteriorate, when their effects upon the population 
will overcome the gain by carlier marriages. 

Of these are legilimate conclusions the questions of proper 
length of life are of inighücst import. 

Now in what respect do the present lives of the masses dif- 
fer from those who have lived a hundred years or more? 
Ascertain this, and other things equal, the same age may be now 
secured. In every instance of great length of life with con- 
tinuous health to which I have had access, two facts are pro- 
minent: First, an abstemious diet of which flesh formed no 
part. Second, the absence of all stimulating drinks. 

In Moses’ description of the creation, though every vanety 
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of animals, birds and fish had been created, the dict prescrib- 
ed for man was this: ‘“Jichold I have given you cvery 
herb bearing seed which is upon the face of all the earth, and 
every tree in the land which is the fruit of a tree yielding 
sced, to you it shall be for meat."  Flcsh and the juice of 
the vine were not indulged in until long afterward. But 
І do not base my convictions on this, There are sufficient 
facts and authonity outside the Bible upon which to have 
convictions. Pythagoras, 500 years before the Christian era, 
a man of immense earnings and power, was the first person 
whose works are now extant to advocate a vegetable diet. He 
abstained from meat and required his deciples to do the same. 
Socrates, Plutarch, Zeno and other ancicnis—great, wise and 
good men, were celcbrated for their health and length of life. 
They were rigid adherents to the Pythagorcan diet. Many of 
the still more ancient orders of priests as the Rahans, Brah- 
mins Magi and Druids abstained from flesh. So did Tripto- 
lemas, the founders of the celebrated Eleusinian mysteries 

Homer attributed great virtuc and longevity to an abstinence 
from flesh, singing them in many poems. Lord Bacon in his 
treatise on Life and Death, says: “It scems to be proved by 
experience that a spare and almost Pythagorean diet—such as 
is prescribed by the strictest monastic life , or by the hermits— 
is most favorable to long life.” Shelley also, and Lord Byron, 
were rigid abstainers from (lesh, and the former an able advo- 
. cate of vegetable dict. The immortal Newton and our own as 
immortal Franklin, said: ‘A vegetablc diet promotes clear- 
ness of ideas, quickness of perception, and is much to be pre- 
fered by those who labor with the mind." 

But to turn from authorities to illustrations, Henry Judkins, 
an Englishman, lived 169 years and Henry Perr 152 years, 
both used an exclusively vegetable dict and were never siek, 
dying of old age without a struggle. Ephrain Pratt, of Shutes- 
burough, died in 1804, aged 116. At seventy, on account of 
his health, he was induccil to change his diet to vegetables. The 
result was an addition of forty years to his life accompanied 
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by perfect health. His son adopted a like diet and lived гоз 
years. John Maxwell was still living at Kingston, Eng., in 
1808, aged 104. At seventy he married a third wife, who bore 
him seven children, and lived sixteen years. At nincty-five he 
married agatn Не was an athletic man, and could walk sixty 
miles in nine hours. His diet was farinaceous and he drank 
only water. Francois Cailton, a Frenchman, when тоо years 
of age, often walked a league a day. His hair, teeth, sight, 
and memory, were all good. His diet was rye bread and water. 
In 1757, J. Effingham died in Cornwall, aged 144 years. He 
never tasted spirits, and ate very abstemiously. To his hund- 
redth year he was never sick, and eight days before his death 
be walked a league. The celebrated Jean Jaques Rosseau 
was a strenuous advocate of a vegetable diet. Ie cites опе 
Patrick O'Neill, born in 1647, who, at the age of 113, married 
for the seventh time. Не served in the army to the age of 
ninety-five. He never drank stimulants nor ate flesh. At 
this age, 113, he was never idle a moment, walked erect and 
without a cane, He was never ill in his life. 


Nor are the instances of long and healthful lives on a veg- 
etable diet and without stimulating drinks, better proofs of the 
merits of such living than are the instances of strength and vi- 
tality, which are popularly concieved as impossible from such 
food. 


Cyrus the Great, of Persia, the most celebrated of Persian 
monarchs, subsisted from his childhood, by the advice of the 
Persian Magi, on vegetables and water. His army, with which 
he conquered the then known world, he fed as he did himself. 
It was able to endure greater hardships, make longer marches, 
and fight more heroically, than his adversaries who lived ditt- 
erently. 


In the heroic days of the Grecian army, its food was the 
plain produce of the soil. The immortal Spartans of Ther- 
mopyle were. from infancy, nourished on the plainest vege- 
tables—a diet institnted by the great Lycurgus. So also was 
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the Roman army ſed on vegetables im the days of its greatest 
valor and achievements. 

The Polish soldiers under Bonaparte would march forty 
miles a day and fight a pitched battle, and the next morning 
be fresh and vigorous for futher duties. They lived on oat 


‘meal bread and potatoes. The vigor and strength of the Irish 


and Scotch peasants are proveibial. They subsist upon a sim- 
ilar dict. 

Judge Woodruff, of Connecticut, agent of the N. С. Com- 
mission for the relief of the Grceks, says that the Greek boat- 
men are extremely powerful and active, and carry loads of 
from 400 to 800 pounds. ‘They live on coarse bread, figs and 
grapes. A merchant of Smyrna—an Amcrican—pointed out 
to me, continues Judge W., a boatman who, he assured me, 
had carried from the wharf to his store—twenty-nine rods—a 
barrel. of sugar weighing доо pounds and two sacks of coſſec 
weighing 200 pounds; and that after taking a few steps, he re- 
quested that another sack oí coffee might bc added to the load. 

Mr. Jackson, a distinguished surgeon in the English army, 
says: “My health has been tried in all ways in all climates. 
І have worn out two armies and can wear wut another before 
old age will come upon mc. І eat no animal food and drink 
no spirits of any kind. I wear no flannel at any season of the 
year, and regard neither wind, rain, heat nor cold." 

Thos. Jackson, of Nantucket, Island, says Mr. Macy 
never ate flesh, had never been sick or felt any ache or pain, 
and never experienced any weariness from labor. He would 
labor in the field all day and in the oil mill all night, and again 
in the field the next day, and усі feel no exhaustion. Said he: 
“Т have several brothers who eat flesh and I ain worth the 
wholc of them to endure labor, privation or exposure." 

Dr. Lamb, in his own case says: Under a change from 
a mixed to a vegetable diet, my pulse became full, calm, strong 
and regular, where before it was the opposite.” 

And if we investigate the Therapeutic eſſecis of a fruit and 
farinaceous diet, we shall find the fruits cqually in its favor 
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and against flesh. Some уеагѕ аро Dr. L. North, a distinguished 
practiticner of Hartford, Conn., published in the Boston Med- 
ical and Surgical Journal, and in the American Journal of 
Medical Science of Philadelphia, a letter asking for the experi- 
ence of medical men in vegetable diet. In the answers he 
elicited not a fact was brought, nor an experience given, to 
prove any injury arose from a change from а mixed to a vege- 
table diet; but on the contrary, the evidence was entirely in 
its favor. . Now here was an appeal through the journals, the 
supposed champions of a mixed diet, to physicians who cer- 
tainly are so, who would, if they could, have given overwhelm- 
ing testimony in opposition, but those who had had any expe: 
rience in such a diet were compelled to speak in its favor. 

Dr. Parmely. of New York City, said he and several friends, 
male and female, each afflicted by some chronic malady, 
adopted a diet entirely free (rom fish, flesh or fowl, and drank 
milk and water, — [n each case the disease disappeared. 
Among the earliest results were an increase of flesh, strength, 
vitality and capacity for mental exertion; and every sense of 
the body was made morc vigorous and pleasurable." 

Dr. N. J. Knight, of Truro, N. J., suffered from dyspepsia 
and rheumatism. He adopted a fruit and vegetable diet and 
attained better health than he had ever known before. To / 
satisfy himself that the cause of this was the diet he several 
times returned to eating meat and egch time was obliged 
. to abandon it. Не said finally, “I am now satisfied 
tnat man would live longer, and cnjoy more perfectly the sanc 
mind in a sound body should he never taste flesh," and Drs. 
Cook, Ball and other medical men give similar testimony. 

Dr. Caleb Bannister, Dr. A. P. Buchan and Dr. Lamb, con- 
cur that in pulmonary consumption there is no remedy equal / 
to a diet of fruits, grains and vegetables. 

Юг. Duchan's life had been despaired of, having had con- 
sumption symptoms for many years. He abanduned a meat 2 
diet and has been m perfect health for twenty-four years. 

Dr. Porter, of Brookfield, Maryland, says: “I (was called 
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to à patient having chronic inflammation of the right leg, with 
ulcers on the thighs and hips, who was sinking rapidly. I dis- 


continued all medicines and local applications, ordering a sim- 


ple vegetable dict. In Aree days the dark purple appearance 


of the leg had subsided, the red and angry appcarance at the 


base of the ulcers were gone. In six days he was working in 


his garden. In two weeks the leg was well and the ulcers 
healed." 

The following appeared in the London Lancet: “А three 
years old child of Mr. Fielding, of Stockport, at 18 months, 
was covered with ulcers; head, face, neck, arms, body, legs, 
being a mass of discharging sores. For a year he had been 
blind. Eight of the most prominent. medical men had pro- 
nounced the case incurable, When Dr. Rowbotham was in- 
duced to prescribe a diet of ripe fruit. This was Sept. 13th 
and the 16th, the sores on his back began to disappear; on the 
29th one half of his face was clear, and by Jan. rst, not an ul- 
cer remained, the skin was clear and fair and his sight had re- 
turned. Each of these series might have been multiplied ad 
infinitum, but time forbids. 

There are many things about a mixed dict accepted as е$- 
tablished truths, which, analyzed, melt to nothing. We have 
seen how little truth there is in the assumption that strength, 
and endurance can be best obtained from ficsh. The evidence 
is overwhelmingly against it. So fully am I convinced by 
twenty-five years experience and the testimony of others, that 
I deem it impossible that therc сап be onc instance in any 
country, clime or race, from the equator to the poles north or . 
south in which a diet of grains, fruits and vegetables, with 
water for drink, is not immeasurably superior to any other. 

The evidence, I repeat, is overwhelming, that it ensures 
health, strength, vigor and endurance; gives brilliancy and 
profundity to the intellect ; buoyancy to the spirits ; exquisite- 
ness to the special senses; tonc and depth to the moral facul- 
ties, and greater humanity to the man throughout. A thou- 
sand well known facts might be produced in support of this, 
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but if what has been said do not fix the attention upon this 
great subject, more would not suffice. 

Admitting what has been said as approximately true, what 
would be the result of rearing a generation of children by the 
principles that underlie it? born though it should bc under the 
present unfavorable circumstances. Сап it be supposed even, 
that one-half of such children would die before reaching the 
age of five years? Impossible! Then where lies the fault? 
In the customs and practices of modern society. 

If none save natural habits were indulged, there would be 
no sickness at any time in life. All would live to advanced 
ages, dying at the natural end of life a calm peaceful death. 

Is not this enough to call out the utmost capacity of every 
lover of his kind? A whole nation free from disease and pain! 
Who can contemplate such a prospect without feeling called 
upon to contribute his possibility toward its consumation with- 
out adopting better habits of living, without laying aside all 
customs that crcate perverted appetites, so that he may become 
natural and healthful, which is but another way of saying 
virtuous and noble. | 

If good results obtain from a vegetable diet with the certain- 
ty that indicates them to be the rule and not the exception, 
there must be laws that govern them which can be adduced 
opriori to show they are natural. 

It may be said there are many instances of good health and 
long life of those who have lived on a mixed diet. But this 
proves nothing more than that such persons had uncommonly 
good constitutions and could bear much bad treatment, who, 
had they lived otherwise, might have attained to still greater 
ages. 
Drunkards have been known to live long lives. But can 
this be used as an argument for intemperance. No! Then 
why use the other when cases cited on the opposite side аге 
principally of persons compelled to a rcíorm in dict so that 
they might live at all, gaining thereby, health for disease and 
many ycars of life for almost certain speedy death. 


But there are reasons assumed for flesh to form a part of 
diet which require attention. Unless they can be effectually 
disposed of I have no right to say the subject is really decided. 
Attempt to argue with a learned advocate of flesh as food, and 
he will say: „No argument is necessary. The structure of 
the man and the conformation of his organs have already de- 
cided the matter against you.” Ah, have theye I am not 
inclined to accept this ¿psi dixi? of the professors any more than 
was Copernicus to believe the authorities of his time when they 
said the sun revolved around the earth. 

Anatomists and physiclogists assert that the organs and 
functions connected with the alimentary processes of man in- 
dicate that he is an omniverous animal and that he can feed 
indiscriminately with impunity upon any kind of dict. Since, 
if this were not so, there would have been no such organs or 
functions provided. If this premise is carrect the conclusion 
is unavoidable. But are there any indications in the organs for 
digestion, that indicate flesh as а natural pait of diet? No! 

Man, it is truc, may, and clocs submit upon a diet composed 
largely of animal food. Shall it therefore be concluded that 
flesh is necessary? No onc disputes that flesh is the natural 
food of the tiger. His tecth, stomach and intestines say so 
unmistakably, But is man like a tiger in any of these res- 
pects. Not in any one! & liger can be ſed on a diet from 
which flesh is excluded and have tolerable health; but he will 
lose the ferocious habits of his native state. A tiger's whelp 
raised upon vegetables, is a domesticated animal, and this is 
true of all carnivorous beasts. 

This docs not, however, prove, meat is not the natural food 
of the carnivera. 

If man could subsist upon fesh exclusively, neither would that 
prove flesh to be a natural dict. 

The tiger never eats anytliing but flesh when he can get 
enough of it to satisfy his hunger. Мап chooses many things 
to compose his diet flesh being only one of them. 

But while the tiger can Jive upon a diet of which flesh form 
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no part, man cannot live upon flesh alone. Thereſore the 
tiger which nobody thinks to be other than a carnivorous 
animal, comes more nearly to being herbivorous than man 
who is declared to be omnivorous, comes to being carnivor- 
ous, 

Herbivorous animals when compelled to eat flesh become 
ferocious and intractable, but they can be subsisted on it fora 
time. Does this indicate that flesh should form a part of their 
(ооа? 

Nobody would pretend it, But it may be said that their 
teeth and alimentary canal determine their natural food to be 
herbs, and so they do. But, opposed to them, carnivorous 
animals have the canine, cuspid—or eye-tecth—largely develop- 
ed; and these indicate they are to tear and cut their food; and 
their stomachs are constructed to digest coarse bits of flesh. 
They also have a peculiar construction of the inferior maxillay— 
ot lower jaw bonc—at it sarticulation with the zygomatic pro- 
ccss of the temporal bone, which gives the cutting or direct 
motion of the jaw and exclude the lateral or grinding motion, 
which is the principle one in man and in the herbivora. 
“Since man has both the cutting and the grinding movement, 
his natural diet should be a mixture of both the carnivera and 
herbivora," so say the professors. But why not make the same 
claim forall other animals with the same movements of the 
jaw, or have the advocates of a mixed diet for man never 
thought of this? 

There is, then, no more reason for claiming flesh as a 
proper food for man, because he has a cutting movement of 
the jaw, as has the tiger, than there would be to do the same 
for the horse or other animals that are admitted to be herbi- 
vorous. 

The organs for the alimentary processes in all animals in- 
dicate their natural food. About the carnivora and herbivora, 
a question has never been raised. Their habits are in perfect 
accord with these indications. 

The habits of man, however, are artificial and do not in- 
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dicate what is best for him; so we cannot judge him in regard 
to his diet as we can the lower animals. 


Man can live a lime on flesh, but he can live а liſe on fruits 
or grains, or vegetables. It would be reasonable to infer from 
this that flesh forms no part of his natural diet. It is doubt- 
ful whether there are any animals formed for feeding indis- 
criminately, or without preference upon both animal and 
vegetable diet. Those that approach ncarest to this, by the 
indications of their organs arc the bear, the opossum, and the 
hog; but these, when in a state of nature, and where food is 
abundant, invariably choose fruits, roots, grains and 
vegetables. | 


The digestive organs of thc hog are very similar to those of 
man; but his teeth are widely different, his cuspids and 
bi-cuspids assimilate to those of the carnivera. Flis incisors 
bear no resemblance to those of man. The true molars alone 
resemble his, and those of other aninals that live on 
vegetable. This comparison, thercforc, proves man still farther 
removed from the carnivetaus animals than is the hog; hence, 
if flesh be not a natural diet for the hog—which it is not—it 
cannot be for man. 


“The masticating and digcstive organs of the Orang-outang,“ 
says Prof. Lawrence may be casily mistaken for human. The 
differences are that the canine tecth are longer and more 
pointed and have intervals in the jaws to recieve them when 
the jaws are closed, and the valvular folds of the stomach are 
wanting. But the Orang-outang is the true type by which to 
compare man to ascertain his dietetic character. Now what 
are the facts about the QOrang-outange When left free to 
choose his food, he is wholly frugiverous. Therefore both 
comparative anatomy and the rules of diet adopted by my 
opponents, prove man to bc not a flesh cating animal, and 
point to a disregard of the intentions of nature as the cause of 
the disease and early decay which have reduced the living age 
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of man to the present standard; and filled this brief span with 
pain and misery. 

There are many other reasons also, for discarding flesh as 
food, among them are the facts that is a very costly diet; con- 
tains a very small quantity of nutriment, and few of the ne- 
cessary properties to sustain the animal economy. 

Beef, the best of all flesh, contains but 25 per cent. of 
nutriment. Potatoes even have 28 per cent., but wheat, oats, 
peas, beans, barley, corn, rye, rice and sago contain from 82 
to 92 per cent. An average person, feeding on wheat, con- 
sumes one and one-half pounds daily. 

To obtain the same nutrition exclusively from beef, six 

pounds would be required. 560 pounds or nine bushels of 
wheat would feed a man a year. At twenty-seven bushels per 
acre. One-third of an acre, produces this quantity. Of beef, 
he would consume, to obtain the same nutriment, 2190 pounds; 
and to produce this, twelve acres are required. ‘Therefore, in 
respect to land, beef at the same price per pound, is thirty-six 
times more costly than wheat ; but while beef costs from ten to 
thirty-five cents per pound, wheat can be obtained for two; or 
six times less then beef, which raises the difference in its cost- 
ness 216 times. If the comparison were with potatoes it 
would rise 648 times. That is to say: what it costs to feed one 
person on beef a year, will feed 216 persons on wheat, or 648 
on potatoes. 

There are three general divisions of elements required by 
the human system—the nitrates that form flesh; the carbo- 
nates that form fat and heat, and the phosphates that supply 
the waste of nerve and bone. ‘Twenty-five per cent. of the 
first, sixty-two per cent. of the second, and three per cent. of 
the last are required. 

Now the twenty-five per cent. of nutriment contained in 
beef, is wholly flesh-forming. The carbonates and phosphates 
which constitutes nearly three-fourths of the requisite nutri- 
ment are wanting. Beef supplics no heat, no fat, no nerve ; 
but one pound of wheat not only contains as much flesh-form- 
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ing matter as a pound of beef, but also has sixty-two 
per cent. of heat and fat-forming principles, and three per cent. 
of nutriment to build up nerve and bonc ; and the same is true 
approximately of all the cereals. 

M cat-caters must consume large quantities of flesh and take 
much exercise; the first to furnish material for the waste in 
tissues broken down by the exercise; and second, must take 
the exercise by which the ussucs may be broken down to sup- 
ply the materials which, combined with oxygen, maintain the 
normal heat of the body and supply the motor power for the 
vilal functions. ‘This is the only way in which the flesh of an- 
imals can furnish caloric; and суеп if this process be so con- 
ducted that а seeming balance is preserved, the system is still 
liable to billious diseascs. 

A vegetable-eating person is never sick on account of his 
diei. l'lesh-caters are disposed to all kinds of maladies; take 
contagious discases, and succumb to epidemics readily. The 
reason is, they take into their systems the decayed and broken 
down tissues of the animal, always present in the economy 
passing to the excretory organs , and the tissues of their own 
body change with great rapidity, and are less substantial than 
those of a vegetable-eating pcrson. Hence the flesh-eater con- 
tains л large per cent, of substances іп а state of decomposi- 
tion which renders hiin liable to disease from the slightest ex- 
ciling causes. 

The heat and vital functions of the vegetable-eater are 
maintained directly from his food; but the flesh-cater relics 
upon the decomposition of his own flesh ; hence decay 15 pre- 
dominant with him. 

Nor can the flesh.cater be mentally superior, His food 
furnishes no nutriment for the brain. One might as well hope 
to labor with his muscles, who uses fine flour which contains 
no muscle forming material, exclusively, as another might to do 
so with his brain, who lives on mcat. 

But says the hard-working, flesh-eatipg man: “TI must 
have my meat or else abandon labor." So says the whisky 


drinker: | *I must have my dram or else stop work." Meat 
and whisky are both stimulants. When one accustomed to 
the use of eicher fails to get it, а loss of forcc is felt. This fecl- 
ing is not a demand for nourishment, but an abnormal condi- 
tion produced by thc continued use of stimulants, by dict and 
driuks that keep the system under a high pressure process, 
without properly nourishing it. 

We have seen that one whose wastes are fed by flesh, be. 
comes exhausted sooner than he who depends upon vegetables. 

The action of the whole alimentary canal is more rapid ; all 
the vital functions run at a high rate of speed; the pulse is 
quicker and the liver and kidneys act with greater force to 
carry any the decomposing matter before it shall produce dis. 
ease ; and finally wear out by over-action. 

The nitiates and phosphates of the food of cattle, are used 
by them for the same purposes for which they are required by 
man. How then can he expect to supply his bones aad brain 
from animal food? It is impossible. The source from which 
to get these elements, as well as all others needed, is the same 
as that from which the animal receives them; from the veget. 
able kingdom. 

It has been shown by chemical analysis that wheat contains 
all necessary elements and very nearly in their proper relative 
proportions, and the same is true of any small variety of veget- 
able food. Now can it be said, that beside such food, man 
also requires the flesh of animals? If he use wheat or any 
variety of vegctable products, where is the necessity ? 

The use of all improper foods or drinks create a habit that 
is abnormal. A good rule by which to regulate diet is to ex- 
clude everything to which you become enslaved, so that you 
can not substitute something else therefor without discomfort. 

If the coffee drinker goes without his coflee for a morning 
he suffers from exhaustation or headache; and the same is true 
of tea condiments and other stimulants. 

Many think that the use of salt is necessary. Its constitu- 
ent elements are, which are Chlorine and Sodium, А person 
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weighing 154 pounds should have two ounces and 118 grains 
of Chlorine and two ounces and forty-seven grains of Sodium ; 
but not in the form of salt. Now Chlorine and Sodium are 
found in many proper articles of dict, and form no exception to. 
the common rule. We do not nced go to inorganic ele. 
ments, although all those upon which we subsist are found 
among them. The province of the vegetable kingdom is to 
transform these inorganic clements into protoplasm or living 

organic matter. This kingdom, therefore, stands between us 

and the mineral kingdom and prepares its elements for our use, 

А stimulating diet arouscs the animal propensitics to 
abnormal action, which, being unnatural, is not capable of the 
exquisite enjoyment that fellows normal aud unstimulated act- 
ivity. Besides, under stimulants these capacities are speedily 
exhausted and their subjects become worthless or impotent. 
The pleasures of life are appreciated through the nervous or- 
ganism. This action of the nerves causes an expenditure of 
force and this force is furnished by the phosphates of our food. 
Now, 1f our diet contains no phosphates, how can we expecta 
high degree of pleasure, physical or mental. 

Stimulants excite the organs through which sensations are 
reccived to great activity ; but they do not furnish the nerves 
with power to convey thc cxtra impressions to the brain; nor 
to the brain the faculty to enjoy them. A system run upon 
this high pressure plan, is likc a locomotive carrying great fire 
but little water, whose boilers soon burn out or burst. Thou- 
sands of people, young aud middle aged, (lollowing this simile 
of the locomotive) have their boilers so badly burned that 
they dare not get up much steam for [car of bursting altogeth- 

er. 

The world is ſull of pain and misery because it will persist in 
being blind when the sun is shining. How long shall it shine 
in vain ? 

Why not try the light ; test its quality апа prove by actual 
experiment whether it be true or not. I tell you it is true, I 
stand before you a living illustration of the effects of a proper 
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course of living. I was born dégtased grew to womanhood 
frail and sickly ; was finally, after exhausting the skill of both 
the Allopathic and Homeopathic schools of medicine, given up 
to die, when I chanced to learn of the better way in both the 
matter of living and treatment. I commenced in earnest ; lived 
faithfully in accordance with the new light received, and soon 
health with all its blessing of joyousness, happiness and aspira- 
tion came to abide with me. 

For the last twenty years I have had uninterrupted health; 
am seldom weary and can perform almost any amount of phys- 
ical or mentallabor. If such a transformation as this can be 
effected from the conditions in which I was submerged, what 
may not be hoped for those who have average health, notwith- 
standing their improper modes of living! Why, they may 
become almost Gods and Goddesses. 

I shall not, however, stop to plead with you longer. Those 
who are wedded to their bad habits will continuc in them ; 
those who aspire for better things will seek them. But there 
is a class for whom I have a right to plead and for whom it is 
my duty to do so; since the welfare of the future is more im- 
mediately dependant upon them, than upon you who are now 
matured. Therefore, if my words have no effect upon you let 
me intercede with you in behalf of children. "They are not 
yet fixed in the habits to which you are enslaved; they can be 
easily led into health-giving paths. Few of you who drink al- 
coholic stimulants will induce your children to do so, but rath- 
er do all you сап to prevent them. Will you not extend the 
same parental care a little farther? Far enough to include 
with alcohol the stimulating food with which you habitually 
indulge them? Will you not guard them from the injurious 
effects of flesh and flour, and the various condiments with 
which these twin evils are commonly dished up, from tea 
and coffee, as you do from the baneful cffects of alcohol? 
Will you not preserve them from entcring upon a hot-house 
growth which rushes them on to maturity years before they 
ought to arrive at this important cra in their lives. Which 
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stimulates and develops the amative pro pensities long before 
they would otherwise be active. Thesc propensities coming 
upon them so prematurely, push them into the terrible evils of 
secret vicc, which is sapping the manhood and womanhood of 
the rising generation, even before it has arrived at youth and 
maidenhood. In this way the germs of early decay and death 
are planted in many a promising youth and maiden, and, im- 
pelled by the abnormal stimulation of an improper diet, their 
lives and hopes are wrecked. 

Many infants die becausc of the improper food of their 
inothers and because they are fed without regard to regularity, 
which is one of the essentials. After the stomach has received 
food no more should be taken until sufficicnt time has elapsed 
for the food to be digested, and the stomach have time to 
rest, for that organ as well as thc arm, or foot, or 
any other part of the body, needs rest. If 
mothers would commence at the bith of infants to 
feed them just so many times a day and no more under апу 
circumstances, they would lay the foundation for after health, 
as they do now, by an opposite course, for discase and death. 
A great amount of the íretíulness of infants is caused by the 
discomfort arising from improper, irregular and excessive feed- 
ing. By regulating these things, mothers might save them- 
selves the weary days and slcepless nights which often makes 
life almost unendurablc, and motherhood which should be an 
estate to be coveted by every woman as one of unequalled bliss 
and glory, a thing to be dreaded because of its exhausting 
cares and labors. | 

Ву drawing analogies from things that are, we arrive at 
conclusions about many things that ought to be. So we may 
judge about the length of life, man ought to live, by the rule 
of animal life. In a state of nature, animals live about ten 
times the number of years that it takes them to mature. 
Some people do not mature, суеп under our high pressure 
system, until the age of from t8 to 25. Suppose that a 
normal development should mature them at the latter age, 


then the natural life for them would be from 200 to 300 years. 
Persons have becn known to live to the latter age. They 
could not have merely chanced to do so. There must have 
been some competent cause. If some haveso lived, a hundred, 
a thousand, or all, may, provided they are born and reared 
and live under the same conditions that those did who at- 
tained that great age. Not to admit this is to claim a natural 
tendency of the race towards extinction; and who believes 
this to be true? It cannot be true, else there is another and 
higher order of beings than тап yet to inhabit the earth; and 
how can this be possible since man exhausts all the possibilities 
of the material universe; possesses the capicities to reduce to 
use all the physical elements, and grasp, and analyze all the 
laws that regulate the association of mind and matter. 

'There is absolutely no room for a higher life than is possible 
in humanity. Under proper pre-gencrative and pre-natal con- 
ditions, and living properly afterwards, the majority of 
people might even now live at lcast an hundred years, which 
in succeeding generations would be gradually increased until 
the good old age of which we read in primeval histories 
would be attained. 


To sum up the best conditions for health and long life which 
all can now attain: First: prospective fathers and mothers 
should be in perfect health from right living, not only 
as regards diet, exercise, rest, personal cleanliness 
cheerfulness and all hygienic conditions, but also 
in regard to their relations one with the other. The mother 
should maintain the control of her own person under an in- 
telligent comprehension of sexual science. Second : being pre- 
pared she should await the desire to beara child with a feeling 
of sacred reverence for the mission. Third: being encient, she 
should recognize that her duty to the life she has called into 
existence, is superior to all other duties. She should surround 
herself with the best possible conditions and be guatded from 
the approach of everything, that, by its influence upon her, 
might prejudicially effect the life that is being devcloped with- 
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in. The beautiful in nature, art, poetry, music, and in great 
and good lives, should be her subjects of meditation and con- 
versation. Fourth: the chikl having been thus born should 
then be reared as has alrea:ly been stated, in accord with phy- 
siclogical law in every possible respect. А child thus born 
and reared would instinctively know the good from bad in 
physics; the right from wrong in ethics, and have a clear and 
comprehensive spiritual perception. Every woman who de- 
sires tobea worthy mother should set up this life as an ideal after 
which to form her children. She has the moulding of the 
mind and shaping of the body wholly in her hands. If she 
have children in whom there are defects, it is she who is res- 
ponsible. If all mothers in this country would listen to the 
voice that calls them to higher performance of the duties 
and responsibilities of maternity, one generation would be suf- 
ficient to reform the people: to empty prisons and asylums for 
the unfortunate; to clear dram-shops and brothels of all their 
inmates who arc the result of our own ignorance and folly. 

Repentant hearts in decaying bodies is not salvation from sin 
and misery. This must come through motherhood. 

Then the need for regencration would not exist and the oc- 
cupation of the doctor and minister like Othello's, would be 
gone. 

To thy hands, oh woman, the means have been committed 
to regenerate, reform, ancl save the world from the sin, misicry 
and degredation in which it is now envcloped. Then shall 
health shed a glow as of rosy drawn upon all faces; graceful 
and perfect forms only tread the carth made beautify; 
by the absence of misery and crime. The timc sung by pocts 
and foretold by seers, for all ages come; and the now blceding, 
groaning world bc itse!f transformed into a Paradise. 
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Having been, a Student of the problems involved in Human Life 
r many years, and a practicing Physician for over a quarter of a 
century, I have been cailed upon to write and lecture upon most of 
the practical questions of the day. The fullowing Lectures were 
prepared with care and hase been delivered in many parts of the 
Country, and I have consented to put them in pamphlet form in 
order that they may reach those who cannot hear them. 


The Evolution of Life in Marth and Spirit 
Conclitions. 


\ 


The Industrial and Financial Problems. 


Life and Health, or How to Live a Century. 
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Philosophy of Disease and How to Cure the Sick 
Without Drugs. 
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Religious, Political and Social Freedom. 


I will send them post paid, the five for бо cents. Single, 15 cents 
apiece. | 
Address, Dn. JULIET Н. SEVERANCE, 


219 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Evolution ot Lite 1n Earth and Spirit 
Conditions, 


GENTLEMEN AND LADIES:— 


animal life existed upon its surface, but barrenness and 
desolation was everywhere present. 


АГ, By and by, the action everywhere manifest in mat- 


ter—designated as molecular motion—refined it to the extent 
that vegetation was produced, but so nearly allied to the earthy 
matter upon which it grew, as to be scarcely distinguishable 
therefrom. As this crude formation of vegetable life, by its 
action of growth‘and decay refined matter still farther, it fitted 
it to manifest itself in beautifulfferns and various forms of vege 
tation were evolved, each finer, more advanced and intricate 
in its combinations than its predecessor, and more surpassingly 
beautiful. ‘The same law holds good in the animal kingdom. 
The lowest form of animal life being little more {пап vegetative, 
and requiring the closest examination to see where the dividing 
line was drawn. But the cause of progress was then, 15 now, 
and ever will be action, action. 

Little by little, up the mount of progress, Earth moved 
along. Poisonous vapors filled the air; poisonous weeds grew 
upon her surface, producing poisonous reptiles—all in harmony 
with each other—each doing ils work in the refinement of the 
planet, and each by its formation, growth and death, yiving 
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birth to higher liſe and greater beauty by constantly changing 
conditions, and assuming new fornis—as change is progression 
—until, after ages upon ages had clapsed, man was produced, 
which is the highest form ofaminal life capable of being grown 
upon the planet, embracing within itself the elements of all 
below. Man is declared to be an epitome of the universe. 
The first development of the genus homo, was not such as | 
see before me to-day; forms of syinetry and beauty, with faces 
lighted up with the clear brilliancy of cultivated intellectual 
and spiritual natures; nor were they such as we were oncc 
taught to believe existed, by the Eden Romance; but such as, 
could they be seen to-day, would be transported through the 
country as exhibits of the wonderful freaks of nature. They 
were crude, coarse, mammouth productions; corresponding 
with the coarse flags and gigantic trees in the vegetable, and 
the huge leviathans and mastodons in the animal formations: 
The evolution of matter does not cease with the И оп of 
physical inan, even in his present advanced condition; but 
constantly, every atom in the human being is in motion, and 
а finer form of matter is evolved—not visible to the coarsc, 
material senses which we call spirit matter. "his is the next 
step in evolution above the physical. Every part of the organ- 
isin develops a corresponding material, which, at the separation 
of the spirit and body by wh we term death, is attracted to- 
gether, particle to purticle, forming the spirit body; and the 
texture of spirit bodies differ as does the texture of forms phys- 
ical. As it is action that develops and reſines matter, it follows 
that organ or part, most exercised, will develop rnost of spirit 
matter; for instance, a man who exercises his frontal brain— 
his reasoning faculties—far more than any other portion of his 
brain or body, will develop more spirit matter from these 
organs, so that when the spirit separates from the physical, the 
spirit body will have a disproportionally large front brain, while 
the least exercised portions of brain or body will be very defec- 
tive; making an unbalanced spirit. A man who lives on the 
animal plane, indulging appetites and passions, with no aspi- 
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rations above animal gratifications, will ſind —on entering spirit 
life—that he has an enormous basilar region, little front or top 
brain, and perhaps a very differently formed head Fom that 
which he possessed here; caused by the continued intense action 
at one point, evolving а eat amount oí the spirit element; 
while there was so little activity at the other parts that little 
spirit matter was developed. 

The same with the body, the spirit being the natural out- 
growth of the corresponding part of the physical; hence you 
sce what change of form may be ours ou entering spirit life, 
A person with finely formed limbs here, by non-use of them, 
may find himself almost a de ſormity there, hence the importance 
of a harmonious action of every organ and part of brain and 
body, not only for our health, beauty and happiness here; but 
in order that we may commence our life in the next sphere in 
the best possible condition. 

These ideas may seem strange to you, but are they not 
reasonable? What better method have we tor accounting for 
the existence of the spirit than its birth from the body by the 
natural, ever pervading law of evolution. 

I have seen with my clairvoyant vision—as have others 
also—this process go on; have seen the spirtt matter separate’ 
particle by particle from the physical, standing as a vapor 
around the body; and then, true to the law of attraction, cach 
particle was attracted to its corresponding particle, forming a 
separate existence beside the physical Бойу from which it was 
developed. As a butterfly from the chrysalis is born to a higher 
lite; so the spirit is the natural outgrowth of the body. 

The purity or impurity ol the physical also affects the spirit 
matter eliminated; and some spirits are—froin the physically 
impure conditions in which they have been gestated—diseased 
when born into spirit life, as а child is diseased from the соп. 
dition of its mother, and must go through a process of purifi- 
cation there, analagous to disease here, which would not have 
been necessary had the persons lived rightly here. You see 
the close connection between the physical aud spiritual, makes 
bodily health of utmost importance, and physical and mental 
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culture a promoter of spiritualization and beauty in the blest 
hereafter. 

At every step in evolution, matter has an expression true Lo 
its degree of unfoldment. The higher the development the 
more perfect the expression, until voice is reached in the ani- 
mal; the first a slight tone, but improving with every step in 
progress. The same species of birds sound the same notes, 
sing the same songs; thc different members of the same spe- 
cies of animals, giving the same expressions, only varying in 
pitch and volume, until we come to man. Неге we have in 
the earlier races, very imperfect language, little. expression of 
countenance, because the earthy elements as yet predominated 
over ihe spiritual; but as the races became more advanced, 
language was more perfect, and emotion greater, and often 
more can be conveyed in a look, by one whose spiritual is 
largely developed, than words can express. But ther: is a 
deeper, fuller, sweeter language, where spirit speaks to spirit, 
through the law of sympathy, and sound would mar the har- 
mony. Oh! .the eloquence of silence, when soul communes 
with soul; with the dear invisibles who hover around us; in- 
visible to gross mortal sight, but seen by the clear spiritual eyes 
of those who, although wearing the garb of mortality, may yet 
live more in spiritual realms than carthly habitations. 

Man’s religious ideas always correspond with his develop- 
ment and surroundings, and the growth of the races may be 
likened to the growth of a child. The first instinct of child- 
hood is for self sustenance, with no idca beyond; no robery 
of its neighbor, or thought of accumulation for the tuture, and 
when this is obtained, satisfaction is the result. So with the 
early races; simple, childlike, subsisting upon the fruits of the 
earth, without utensil of husbandry or implements of- war, they 
lived—almost vegetated,—simple-minded, harmless, ignorant. 

The first organs developed in the child are the sel.ish, ac- 
cumulative, destructive faculties. The child observes some- 
thing it wants; tries to obtain it, if it is withheld struggles to 
possess it; becomes angry, screams, strikes, and if satislied in 
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that direction, looks immediately ſor something more to acquire, 
and is devoid of aught but selfish ſeęlin gs. 

The races correspond in their development. The acquisitive, 
combative, destructive faculties are developed ; they make war 
upon each other, pillage and plunder, and their Gods are Gods 
of war and peace, of battle and conquest. The child still 
grows, full of selfishness and passion, and its will-power is 
stronely developed. Jt must be taught the right of the parent 
to rule. Absolute control, enforced obedience is necessary and 
right jor the,child, and it acts thus and so, from hope of reward 
and fear of punishment. It has not learned the law of kind- 
ness and sympathy, but is tyrannical aud selfish. 

Thus it was at the time of the“ Mosaic dispensation.” Sel. 
fishness, war, rapine and murder, was the Jaw of the land —“ an 
cyc for an eve, blood for blood." At all periods in past history 
we find some one persun inore advanced than the rest, in 
almost every land. At that time, Moser, we are informed, took 
the rule in his own hands with a "thus saith the Lord,” for 
without thus appealing to their superstitious ‘ignorance, he 
could not have controlled them. Не taugli thein that instead of 
many, there was but one God ; and in Him was embodied their 
undeveloped ideas of perfection. They made Him after their 
Own image, as every one who believes in a God always docs; 
for there is no evidence of any such existence outside the fertile 
imaginations of the ignotant; and the inore profoundly ignor- 
ant the individual, the more he knows and talks about God. 
Theirs was 2 God of war; cruel, vindictive, given to anger, 
unmerciful, unlovable in character ; selfish in caring for a special 
few, and hating the creations of his own hands. The terrible 
outrages, awlul carnage, beastiality and crimes that were per- 
petrated by the direct command of God—who was only an in- 
carnation of their own selfish natures—is a catalogue appalling 
to read, but shows us through what terrible conditions man has 
come up during the ages to his present svite. | 

As the child grows older, his Jove of the beautiful, his rev- 
erence, his benevolence is unfolded. [le loves to listen to 
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stories; and through parables and figures, he is taught by his 
teacher many beautiful lessons. IIe loves his teacher and 
takes him for authority. Je believes if he is good and learns 
his lessons he will havc a prize when school closes ; his teacher 
tells him so; and if a question is raised on any subject, it is 
casily settled with “the teacher says so." 


As the races advance, wc are informed, a teacher was devel. 
oped, through very wonderful methods, to fill а demand for a 
morc advanced doctrine, who, after living, teaching, being ma- 
ligned, scorned and ill-treated—as all a«lvanced teachers have 
always been—was put to death as an impostor; but afterwords 
worshiped, thus verifying the words of the poet: 


The demons of our Sires become, 
The saints that we adore. 


The first institution claiming to be based upon the teachings 
of the Nazarene was the Catholic Church, in which not, only 
he, but his mother also was worshipped. This church had a 
creed, а measure that all must come within, and the right of 
private judgement was denied the people; the priests being the 
only ones who could rightly interprct the word of God: But 
their creeds and measurcs could not prevent the growth of now 
and then a soul, who would see new light, percieve more of 
truth, and advocating tha! new truth through persecution and 
death, mark an other mile-stone on the road of progress. From 
Catholicism Protestantism was born—a step in advance to be 
sure. Protestantism stoully maintains the eight of private 
judgement—fravided you think as J do-—denics the power of 
the priest to forgive sins; but expects salvation. through rc- 
pentance, and the merits of the blood of Christ, the same as 
the Catholic docs. Jn the protestant church we have sects 
innummerable, almost; founded on some slight increase in 
knowledge, some little growth beyond the prescribed measure, 
for, mind you, just so soon as any person percieves a truth in 
advance, if only a step, of the creed enunciated, he is scouted 
as a heretic and branded as mad; but by his persistent advocacy 
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of that truth, by perhaps scaling it with his blood, one step is 
taken in the advance position. 

Each sect believing they had all there was of truth, set stakes 
and said to the spirit of progress: Thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther; and after bearing, for the sake of that truth, persc- 
cutions, torture, even the rock and gibbett, as soon as that was 
established and generally recognized, would themselves be ready 
to enact the same role with those who might take a step in 
advance of them. They would amid great trials and sufferings 
flee their country to. escape tyranical persecutions, for con- 
science sake, and then establish the same tyranny over those 
differing from them. They would sing praises to Christ, and 
live the law of Moses; had Christ on the brain, but Moses in 
the heart. 

It is soul-sickening to trace the progress of truth through the 
ages, and note the religious wars, bloodshed and carnage of the 
churches, fighting under the banner of him whom they claim 
said, “put up thy sword—love thine enemies—if a man sinite 
thee on thy right cheek turn to him the left also." But in all 
these expressions of character, the condition of the people was 
manifested, their degree of growth exhibited; each acted true 
to their organization and could not receive a truth beyond their 
comprehension.  : | ' 

As the child grows to manhood, his reasoning faculties ате 
developed; the last of the faculties to reach their full growth 
and strength. Не must then, when told a thing is so, know 
the reason for it, the why and whercfore; must have it proved 
by actual demonstration; can not take father, mother or the 
teacher as authority, but must have demonstrations that he cau 
scc, hear or feel, that he can take cognizance of by the senscs— 
as it is only through the senses that we can receive any positive 
knowledge—and from facts fonn theories and conclustons. 
The same with mankind as it advances from one step to au. 
other, from one belief to another, finally coming to the man- 
hood of the race; the era when the demands of reason must be 
met, proof of immortality must be shown, and before the test of 
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reason all the theorie of the churches faded like mists before the 
morning sun. They found in these sacred oracles the most 
contradictory statements, absurd conclusions, immoral teachings 
and obscene language. Jgnorance, superstition, and knowledge 
strangely commingled, but nowhere proof of immortality, much 
less light on the conclition of the future state. Found from this 
same Dook—said to contain all men ever need know-were taught 
the most contradictory doctrines of the duties of life; rules of 
moral ethics, etc. Found that the salvation of the world was based 
upon the birth and death of Christ, who was born without a father; 
sent by the Lord of heaven and earth to be slain to appease 
his own wrath, and pacify him in his anger against the creatures 
of his own hand. These seemed to the reasoning mind like 
childish stones, absurd notions, opposed to natural laws and 
scientific facts, and the enlightened world was fast running into 
materialism. The great minds of the age were—for lack of 
proof of the contrary—denying the facts of immortality, and 
adopting the belief that all there was of life was this brief ex- 
istence on the earth: and that man—like the flower of thc 
field —was cut down and returned to the elements from which 
he was formed. The intellect was utitempered by the spiritual 
nature. 

To meet this demand for proof caine Spiritualism with its, . 
positive demonstrations. Those who had reached the manhood 
plane were ready to receive it in its broadest philosophical 
sense, because it could! be proved Spirits came t^ us, could ре 
scen, heard and handled. They brought to us proof of a life 
beyond this, and deinonstrated their ability to return and com- 
mune with us here; and oh! the joy it brought to the weary 
waiting heart. How the mother rejoiced to know that the 
dear jewel, the housckekl treasure, that she had consigned to 
its dark, cold earth bcd, in hopeless despair, was not there in 
the clay tenement; but that her child had only laid off its outer 
garment, and was clothed in spirit form and still hovering near 
her, clasping her neck, caressing her, pressing the affectionate 
kiss upon lip and brow, and, although perhaps unseen, seeing 


and felt, loving and beloved; watching over the dear mother, 
nestling beside her when at rest in the still hours of the night, 
and waiting to enjoy her presence forever, when she shall have 
donned her better garments, and taken the little boat ride across 
the dark river. 

I know human beings live after the change called death, by 
the same means that I know you live before me to-day; through 
my senses. I have seen them, felt them, heard them, clasped 
their hands апа received words of love апа sympathy from 
them. 

But how did the church receive Spiritualism? In the same 
manner it has every reform; by persecution. But why is 
Spiritualism so obnoxious to the masses of the people? For 
the same reason that every new idea has always been; because 
it is beyond the growth or comprehension of those who 
oppose it. It is not their fault but their misfortune; they can 
not receive a quart in a pint measure. The child must have 
garments adapted to its size; the garments of manhood illy fit 
the growth of childhood; but its clothing must be made larger 
aud larger, as the child grows in stature; but we must not for- 
get that there are other babies who must go through the same 
process of growth, and not condemn their clothing because we 
have outgrown them. Different beliefs arc the outgrowths of 
the different degrees of development of man, and belong to him 
ai that stage of growth, and persons who are wise, will not con- 
demn others for their opinions—bowever childish they may 
appear—any more than а baby for wearing the garb of infancy; 
be sure however to furnish proper conditions for healthy 
growth. All churches, all institutions arc the expression of the 
highest idea of their founders, and steps in the ladder of pro- 
gress; useful in their time and place, but should not bc allowed 
to block the path or stand in the way of thc advancement of new 
ideas. The great mistake in the past has been, that these insti- 
tutions have believed they had in their keeping all there was 
of truth—not recognizing the universal law of evolution—and 
they sat stakes; established measurements within whose dimen- 


sions all must come; and if any individual outgrew by a heads 
length the prescribed limit, the head must be sacrificed, so 
that the lines be kept inviolate. 


Spiritualism sets no stakes, establishes no measures, but 
emphasizes evolution; cternal progress. It is often urged 
against Spiritualism that no two of its advocates agree. Very 
likely. 


We find in nature hee in variety... We observe that no two 
leaves of the forest are precisely alike; no two animals of the 
flock exactly similar; no two human Һеіпрѕ have the same 
physiognomical or phrenviogical development. Мом, if no two 
persons are mentally or physically organized alike, it stands 
to reason, that if left untrammelled, no two would think the 
same; and with freeclom to express different views and opinions, 
without fear or favor, we have the best means for intellectual 
and spiritual growth; for mental friction brings out the Gres of 
genius, and the depth of philosophy as nothing else can. 


We find, also, no two persons wholly clissimilar, but sufficient 
unity exists for all practical purposes, if the spirit of toleration—- 
rather justice—prevails ; for the simple rule which accords to 
every person, what each one claims for himself—freedom to 
think and opportunity to express his honest thought — would 
remove all chance for inharmony. 


If the largest mental liberty be maintained, with the broadzst 
platform for free discussion, where cach can speak his honest 
thought and receive л courteous hearing; there will be no need 
for any other movement, as this will receive, gladly, all new 
ideas and welcome honest investigation. But if any standard 
is erectel—any stakes set—as some propose, then some тоге 
advanced movement must supercede Spiritualism, for truth 15 
limitless, and to keep obrcast of the onward march of progress 
requires constant pressing forward; and let any individual or 
institution halt, or cease in its efforts; it fossilizes, and remains 
as a reminder of what was life in the past, but with that life 


extinct; and must be buried with the past institutions that have 
done their work and ceased to exist. 

Then let us sce to it that no false friend, either in the form 
physical or spiritual, consign our cause to the dark confines of 
the tomb, by limitations. 

We cnter the next state of existence just as we leave this, 
are wise or ignorant, moral or immoral, the change making no 
difference in our natures. 

Life may be compared to a graded school, and earth-life the 
primary department, where certain lessons are to be learned, 
certain experiences gained, that can be acquired only here. If 
а person dies prematurely orbtherwise fails to learn the lessons 
that belong to this department, before leaving the physical 
body, he is not qualified to take up the studies of the next 
grade; but, as it would be in o ir schools, he is sent back here 
to learn what he should have acquired before entering the 
higher grade; must learn the rudiments of life's great studics 
before he can take up the higher branches; and these lessons 
and experiences must be learned at a disadvantage through 
other organisms, many times, which accounts very largely for 
the unreliable communications given through mediums; the 
controlling spirit being ignorant. When we learn to take every 
communication from spirits, the same as we do from any other 
source, subjecting it to the test of our reason, we shall have 
made great progress. Mediumship, like every other good thing, 
has its abuses as well as its uscs. А 

It is through mediumship alone, that we know anything of 
spirit life; and little as we have learned, compared with what 
is yet to be acquired, it is of priceless value. The early ortho- 
dox training of nearly all who have come to. kuow something 
of this modern. unfoldment; and their present environments, 
make it almost impossible to disconnect superstitious ideas 
from thc truth. People had so long believed. tliat all from the 
other life was pure and holy, that they simply transferred their 
blind devotion from the Bible to spirit communications. It was 
hard for them to comprehend, the now well established fact, 
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that spirits are only human being; and some are untruthful, 
designing, even murderous; their magnetism being a positive 
injury to any one who has the misfortune to come under their 
influence. That there are those also who delight in misleading 
the honest inquirer for sclfish purposes, the same as before en- 
tering spirit lifc, they would sacrafice the innocent and unsus- 
pecling to gain their cnds. Those who are wise in these things 
will—while admitting the uses of cvcry kind of phenomena to 
prove the fact of spirit life and return—demand that the same 
degrce of culture and refinement; the same intelligence and 
courtesy be manifested by spirits with whom they associate, 
as they would require of persons in the physical form; and will 
no sooner yield their individual o,nions and judgments in 
methods of action to them. Many in the past, and some I 
(сат at the present time, take spirits as authority, will follw their 
direction, tell what ** the spirits say“ upon any subject, or what 
* the spirit world" wishes them to do, or say; as though it was 
any morc sensible than to quote what the people wish them to 
do, and then follow that ; or what this world wished them to 
do orsay. These statements only show theignorance of those 
who utter them. The spirit world is no more unanimous in its 
ideas or wishes than this world, and no one could know what 
its views or desires werc, any better. 


We are all influenccd more or less by other minds, both in 
and out of the physical form, and the same psychologic, or 
magnetic law by which an operator influences his subject here; 
extends into the next sphere of life; it being a law of mind, 
operating wherever mind exists; the positive controlling to a 
greater or less degree the negative. It is by this psychologic 
law that our mediums are controlled to speak, write, or give 
various other manifestations. 


This kind of speaking has done great good in demonstrating 
the fact of spirit power; but when greater growth is attained 
by the people, the ideas, the phylosophy advanced, will be 
what will be judged; not the source from which it emanates; 


whether it be mortal or spirit, or whether from the highest or 
humblest individual. 

The spirit and physical side of life are so inter-dependent 
that one can not advance without corresponding progress 1n 
the other. Spirit realms are peopled from this world and are 
consequently very like this, and can not be very far in advance 
of this; for while some of them have the advantage of having 
lived much longer than any on the earth; we have the 
compensation of being born with more advanced conditions 
and enviornments the planet being more matured, refined, 
and capable of producing a higher grade of being. 

The advantages for growth in the next life, whether they are 
better or not so good, depends upon the condition of the indi- 
vidual when he makes the change. Here business and for 
various other reasons the good and bad, the developed and 
undevcloped (these terms are all relative, there being no abso- 
lute conditions either good or bad) are thrown together in 
many ways, when there is really no natural attraction, and the 
uncultivated, undeveloped are benefitted by the association, 
even if it be a forced one. They get new ideas from necessity 
and the association helps their growth, through the law of 
magnetic exchange. А good honest intellectual and moral 
man is really a benefactor wherever he goes, throwing off 
elements that will affect those he comes in contact with for 
their good. In spirit life the law of attraction controlling, each 
person is drawn to his kindred spirit, “like attracts like,’’ so 
his chances for improvement are not as good as they are here. 
He lives in his congenial elements until surfeited with his ignor- 
ance and sin, drinking the dark waters of dissipation, until in 
his misery, (for ignorance is the only cause of miscry,) he cries 
enough, and longs fora better life. This aspiration and effort, 
attracts spirits from highcr spheres. who go as missionarics or 
teachers to him, with human Jove and syinpathy, to instruct and 
aid him to advance into higher conditions, which he can do 
only through effort to do good, for it is through efforts to 
benefit others that we can best help ourselves. On the con- 
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trary those who have lived here, wich high and noble purposes, 
true and worthy lives; doing good to their fellows, and blessing 
the world while in it; have better conditions for growth there, 
for association with those of their own kind only; and the 
soul hunger for companionship with congenial spirits, so uni- 
versally felt Легс, by those who are in advance of the masses of 
the people, is supplemented there with such а communion of 
kindred spirits whosc aims are similar, whose work for the good 
of mankind is in unison, that the pains and struggles of this 
life, with its cold ncglect, its better wrongs will be forgotten, in 
the bliss of sweet sympathy and tender communions of those, 
whose spirits are attained to the same harmonies. 


“ For there, up there "tis heart to heart.“ 


It is because people fail to observe and understand the fact 
and Jaws of spirit control that we have so many cases of ob- 
scession, where undeveloped spirits—cither from lack of under- 
standing, or desire lor mischief take possession of persons and 
cause irregular, erratic and violent manifestations ; often result- 
ing in landing thc victim in some lunatic asylum, where, in the 
elements surrounding them, cures are very unusual. I have 
had many cases comc under my professional care—that had 
been, by experts, pronounced incurably insane which were 
cases of obscession, and only required right conditions to dis- 
possess the spirit, to permanently cure them. This law, not 
being understood by the people, or by the medical profession, 
causes an untold amount of misery and suffering that nught 
otherwise be avoided. ‘The scientists, so called, have vied 
with the theologians in their exhibit of intolerance, аз] thus 
prostituted their normal functions to dancing attendance on 
theology. 

The legitimate functions of the scientist is the careful and 
unbiased examination of all phenomena as to ils causes, in the 
interest of truth. A true scientist can be no partizan. But 
with few exceptions, those claiming that honored name, have 
ignored the subject; have passed by with silence, or a sneer 
well attested phenomena, of mighticst import; manifest in 
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almost every city, town and hamlet in the country; thus writ- 
ing themselves down, zo? scientists, but bigots, There have 
been some honorable exceptions. Prof. Harc, after a careful 
scientific investigation of phenomena, came out 2 strong believer 
in Spiritualism, in the early days of its modern manifestation. 
Added to his, in tlie role от honor should, be placed the names of 
Professors Mapes, Crookes, Wallace, Zollner and. a few others, 
who will be venerated in the future, as worthy one of the highest 
encomium ever pronounced upon any person, that of ал honest 
man. Scientists, like theologians, never discover new truths, 
or advocate unpopular doctrines; but after they have been 
popularized, by the discovery and advocacy of others, they 


stand ready to adopt them with a flourish of trumpets as theirs, 
and will claim all the credit. 


[n spirit life, as in this, every shade of opinion, and all kinds 
of belief, are found. to exist; with different. degrees. of de- 
velopment, from the lowest to the highest; pcople going 
there in all these various stages of growth, will hold them 
until through natural processes, they evolve to higher planes. 
While there is liberty, there is no opportunity for the unde- 
veloped to molest the more advanced, for it is impossible for 
them to enter planes of life that are above them, the law of 
attraction holding them ќо their wn. Spirit life 
is an evolution from this; a continuation of life, 
that is without begining or end, but constantly 
changing form and expression. With an eternity in 
the past, with its histories rock. written and magnetically im- 
pressed upon everything, subject to the cognizance of the sen- 
sitive phychometrist, to be revealed to the present, and an 
eternity in the future with its wealth of knowledge, its vast 
stores of wisdom to be gained; its never-ending opportunities 
for growth; its unlimited resources fur doing good; who would — 
not rejoice to live ; and that every truth learned; cvery shadow 
of ignorance banished; every revelation of nature rightly inter- 
preted, helps to dispel the dark clouds of misery and suffering 
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that shadows the hearts and lives of humanity, and lift them 
into spheres of greater cnjoyment апа usefulness. 

The whole aim and object of life then is culture, physical, 
mental and spiritual. ` 

We, as a people, lay great stress проп education. We boast 
of our public schools, our seminaries, our colleges; but do 
they educate? Is thc art of repreating words without know- 
ing their import; of reciting other people's ideas, without com- 
prehending them; of being crammed with dead languages, 
mathematical calculations, various scientific researches, without 
understanding them, constitute education? If so, then all it 
requires to be the possessor of all the lore the world contains, is 
books and a verbal memory. If this is all, then have our 
schools developed, many educated men and woman. Buton 
the contrary, if it racans growth, development of inborn pow- 
ers, an undérstanding of the simple natural laws governing 
every-day life, then few indeed are educated. How many of 
our '*educated(?)" know the elements necessary to grow a human 
body properly, or understand the simple processes of digestion 
and assimlation, a thing of vital importance to every one? 1 
had a patient that was college cducated, could speak with 
fluency, several languages, but could not tell where her liver 
was located. How mauy know anything of the principles of 
equity in finance, or thc relation of capital and labor; or even 
the principles upon which common courtesy is based ; in fact, 
anything of practical importance? How many аге prepared to 
take up life's duties undcrstandingly, and perform them heroic- 
aly? Our students leave college physical wrecks, with their 
memories stored with past theorics, many of which, in the 
experiences of life, they will have to unlearn ; (the only real 
development seeming to be in the linc of self-conceit,) without 
practical ideas; and if they are a Success, or of use to the world, 
it is in spite of their teachings. But wc are improving on the 
old, and are on the evc of a change in methods in these things. 
The Kindergarten is a move in thc right direction, to be fol- 
‘lowed by an abolition of routine work, that all must go through; 


but each will be considered individually, his natural talent en- 
couraged, his interior nature grown. As in the floral garden 
we find the rose, the pink, the lily, the sunflower and marigold, 
each developing in its own individualty, unlike, but beautiful in 
its kind, so children will be helped to unfold naturally from 
within, care being exercised always that the best germs—as in 
vegetable life—be planted, for you cannot raise “ grapes of 
thorns, nor figs of thistles.“ 

The first in importance is physical education, muscular de- 
velopment, for this lays the foundation for mental strength and 
moral purpose. As rightly directed action grows the intellect- 
ual powers, so physical strength and integrity is the result of 
proper physical training. This has received but ntle attention 
as yet by the American people. The Germans have their 
“ Turn-Vereins," in which both girls and boys are muscularly 
developed, by well regulated methods—thus selting us an ex- 
ample we cannot too soon follow. Dancing is alse a uscful, as 
well as pleasing, exercise ; cultivating not only muscular activity 
and nerve power, but also grace and ease of carriage and man- 
ner, which is an essential in good society. This does not, how- 
ever, necessitate late hours, suppers, or any other evil. Every 
home should have its pleasant evening entertainment, a select 
company, with music—which always has a refining, elevating 
influence— which some member of the family should be able 
to execute ; and thus for two or three hours enjoy the beauties 
and benefits of the Terpsichorean art. 

The Church is said to have recently awakened to the fac, 
that the Devil had all the best times, аг changed their meth- 
ods in regard to singing accordingly. So people are begining 
to learn that the Devil has monopolized many of our most use- 
ful recreations, and are changing their condemnation for regula- 
lion. | 

I have treated more at length of physical conditions песеѕ- 
sary to development in my lecture on Life and Health, hence 
will not repeat it at this time, Spiritual development is largely 
the result of experience, causing intense action of the depths 


of our natures. The experiences of sorrow, though bitter to 
the taste and hard to be borne, bring forth sweetest flowers 
and richest fiuitage. Tears shed in the heart's deepest avony, 
are not in vain; they do for the spirit what the falling waters 
do for vegetation; enrich the soil, swell the buds of goodness 
and virtue, and unfold, petal after petal, the immortal flowers 
of life. From the deepest agony of despair, come some of 
our most useful lessons. It is thus our sympathies arc grown, 
and our hearts made tender fot others woes. Who that has 
never known sickness, can feel for the invalid; can realize the 
soreness of nerves, the sensitiveness of brain, and suscentibility 
to every kind of discordant sound; can smooth the pillows, 
arrange the room, moving about with noiseless tread and gentle, 
tender ways? Who, that has been nursed upon the lap of 
luxury, with cverv. desire. satisficd, every want supplied; with 
plenty smiling on the board, and contentment filling the house, 
can feel for the poor homeless wanderers, with no place of 
shelter, no stored treasures ready to come forth at nature's de- 
mands, but want, misery and hopeless neglect, their portion. 

Can the mother -aus she decks her child with everything that 
will. please the eye, or gratify the fancy—feel for the poor 
woman, who, with aching head and waning strength, toils 
by day and by night, to keep starvation at bay? She too, has 
a child, a little delicate. rose-bud, that she is trying to shield 
from the chills of this cold, selfish world; and when she sees 
that little form grow thiner and paler day by day, and the little 
shrunken limbs lose their wonted activity, and knows that 
hunger and want are robbing her of her jewel, where can she 
go for help, to whom apply for succor? The proud woman 
turns from her with disdain ; she knows not of want, has had 
no experiences to mellow the soil in which the seeds of kind- 
ness and sympathy gcrininate. 

The poor woman strives by honest but ill-requited toil to 
sustain herself and child, but failing, she resorts to crime, for 
which society pays г recompense. And what mother, under 
such circumstances, can say she would not do thus. Nothing 
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is too great to sacrifice to save our only treasure, our hearts’ 
idol, from such a fate. Can you say that in that poor woman's 
suffering and travail of saul, she is not burnishing the spirit, 
purging it of dross, and preparing it with lessons of charity 
and unselfish love, for a brighter home in spirit life? Surely 
there must be compensation somewhere for such injustice. To 
such an one could come a sorrowing and forsaken soul, and find 
sympathy and counsel, for, having tasted of the bitter waters 
of a like experience and learned its lessons, she can stand asa 
teacher to others in a similar condition. Then chide her not 
for thus “ falling," as you say. She has acted true to a noble 
fecling ; the highest, holiest sentiment of the soul—se/f-sacrific- 
ing (оде ; а fecling you may never have felt or known. Rather 
reverc than condemn; and when you would stay this evil in the 
land, remove the cause. Raise your voices for woman's equality 
with man in every position in life, which would ensure equal 
pay for equal labor, and the same opportunities for renumera- 
tive employment. Women are not naturally depraved, they 
prefer virtue to vice, but it is often as I have described, the only 
resort. 

Turn not away, you who have never been tempted, for your 
innocence is not virtue, or goodness. The child is innocent; 
it does no wrong, knows none; that 1s not virtue, but a negative 
condition, neither good nor b'.d, but innocent. So with some 
people, they are innocent. Goodness, virtue, is quite another 
condion, // is тозо tohich comes from knowledge, which is born 
of expertenses. Many innocent ones will find when the veil is 
lifted and they are seen as they really arc, that many a poor, 
down-trodden, dispised, child of carth will stand far ahead of 
them in spiritual unfoldment. Then wrap not around you the 
garment of self-righteousness, with the “I am more than thou,” 
but let sweet charity grow in your hearts, cver cherishing the 
feeling that all mankind are one family, and as the sick or un- 
fortunate child always receives the tender care and solicitude 
of the family, so every erring, weak mortal should be treated 
with tenderest consideration and sympathy. 
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The greatest spiritual unfoldment comes through an exercise 
of the affectional nature, and herc is where to the spiriiual per- 
son comes the greatest suffering, also, the greatest happiness, 
Every human being needs love, as it is to the spirit as is sun- 
shine to the plant. Without sunlight and love—light the plant 
and the spirit becomes alike, withered and blighted. The more 
spiritually unfolded Lbcings become, the more they are suscep- 
tible to this subtle influence, the more it becomes a necessity 
to them; and a ycarning for love, an atmosphere of trust and 
rest is ever uppermost in their hearts. Shared with one we love, 
how labor is lightened! How easily trials are borne! How un- 
complainingly can poverty be endured! How the eye brightcns 
and the heart beats quickly at the dear familiar footsteps! How 
the heart bounds to meet its kindred heart! Oh! who can 
picture the beauty, the plory, the strength, that comes from the 
union of two congenial souls. You who have awakened such 
feelings in the heart of another, and whose own beats respon- 
Sive to its deep, unwritten language; cherish it with fondest 
care. Let по wecds of neglect, no frosts of coldness, nor un- 
feeling words rnar its beautiful existence; but feed it with pleas- 
ant smiles, endearing expressions, gentle caresses, considerate 
care and tender sympathies. Let not the heart-strings become 
rusted by bitter tears shed over disappointed hopes; and your 
souls will be doubly blessed, and the sunshine of your life will 
be bright and glorious. "The grand watchward of progress is 
action; physical action, mental actiou, moral action, and above 
all, harmonious action of the whole. What the reformer most 
needs at the present time is courage; true moral bravely, that 
will stand for the right regardless of consequences to self; that 
will follow truth, lead wherever it may, for I tell you friends ire 
time is coming that will try men's souls. The great contest 
between freedom and slavery; betwecn Spiritualism and Catho- 
licism; between radicalism and conservatism, is yet to be settled, 
and there will be no place for neutrals any where. Those in 
the intermediate positions will gravitate to the side they are 
nearest in their unfoldment, and the question will then be 
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settled forever, in this country, between mental freedom and 
eclesiastical rule ; between the rights of a few and those of the 
many; between aristocracy .and democracy. Let us hope that 
the intelligence of the age is such that this may be a war of 
leas unstained with blood, but I fear not; and let us labor to 
make it such, to strengthen the forces of freedom, for many 
now living will take part in this great conflict. 

The success of the life of an individual is here generally 
measured by the wealth he has acquired, or the popularity he 
has attained. The position he is accorded is in consequence 
of these conditions, which are often the result of injustice and 
wrong toward others, and is generally accompanied by extreme 
selfishness. The external conditions of life is the basis upon 
which the merits of the individual, his valuation is set. In 
spirit life it is different. There character and not reputation— 
which here are many times antipodes—-is recognized, and worth, 
always commands its just position, Our good deeds here, 
create our wealth there. Every tear we have wiped away; 
every wrong we have righted; every crushed being we have 
uplifted ; every sad heart that we have made glad; every way- 
ward life that we have reclaimed; every despairing soul that we 
have filled with hope and stimulated to earnest endeavor;all these 
acts, will be there transformed into gems of light. If we fill 
our lives with these loving deeds, we shall make the world the 
Letter for our living, and grateful hearts will prepare for us 
bowers of immortal beauty, as compensation for our good 
works and self-sacrifice here ; and we shall be welcomed to our 
rightful—because earned— possessions with rejoicing, and enjoy 
the fruits of our labors in the companionship of congenial spirits, 
and with them continue our loving ministrations ; growing 


richer, more beautiful and happier, Hhrogghout the endless 
cycles of eternity. 
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THIRD EDITION OF “DIANA.” 


PUBLISHER'S PREFACE. 


The teachings of DIANA” hav been welcomed by 
hundreds of intelligent and thoughtful people. Many 
of these hav expressed their pleasure at receiving the 
pure and refining light thrown upon sexual subjects 
by the principles advanced init. ALFISM and DIAN- 
ISM ar now words which hav a specific meaning 
among those who ar seeking to effect a reform in the 
general thoughts and habits of people on the sex 
question. The theory of “Dual Functions,” first 
advanoced in ** DIANA," has been received with specicl 
favor. The clean and scientific method employed in 
this work has prevented all objections to it on the 
score of immorality, and ils renewed publication is 
justified, not alone by its merits, but by the numerous 
letters of approval received. Extracts from a few of. 
these ar hereto appended. 


WILLIAM YOUNG, Secretary of the Society for the abolition of 
Compulsory Vaccination, London, Eng., writes:“ I have to thank 
you for a copy of Diana. І have read it carefully, and must con- 
fess that it places the truth as to marital continence and chastity 
in a very different light to what it is generally viewed in. Great as 
are the errors prevailing on this matter, I am convinced that in the 
majority of cases it is the error of ignorance, and I feel that the 
free circulation of such works as DIANA is well calculated to diffuse 
light and to dispel ignorance, It does seem strange that the most 
elementary physiological truths, which are regarded by breeders of 
dogs, sheep, horses, and oxen as of essential importance, should be 
totally ignored in the propagation of those who we are assured 
were created but ‘a little lower than the angels’. 

I regard the letter at the end of the pamphlet. Diana, addressed 
to young men, as of sterling merit, and which cannot be too wile- 
ly circulated amongst those who have the teaching and guidance 
of youth.” 
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J. WI. aM Ltovn, Grahnmville, Fla., a student of social science 
writes: - 7 IInving made a special study of human electricity, es- 
pecially as between tho sexos, I am particularly struck with the 
scientific value of the treatment of that subject in Diana, I regard 
it as the text book, par excellence, for the beginner in sex reform. 
Clean, concise, and accurate in expression, logical and philosophi- 
cal in argument, it is more satisfactory to the thinker than any work 
of its class with which I am acquainted. Moreover it is so chaste 
and particular in its wording that our modern Goddess of the Pro. 
prietics—M :s. Grundy—can surely find no fault in it. It is indeed 
a sunburst, picrcing the dark cloud of sexual ignorance." 


Е. C. WALKER, says :—'''This little work (DIANA) abounds in 
original idcas, tersely and vigorously expressed; although written 
from what may be called the conservative standpojnt, its perusal 
will stimulate thought and investigation in regard to the causes that 
underlie and produce the crime and misery, everywhere observed 
in connection with the marital relations of men and women." 


A PROFESSOR IN A PROMINENT Col. f. M1: writes :-—** Wife and 
І read DIANA yesterday. Iam very favorably impressed with the 
theory, which is new; most teaching being that the less advance, 
the easier to avoid the electric. I have leaned strongly to conti- 
nence for both married and single; but there were grave diſſiculties 
for most pcople, especially men, Many inherit so highly sexed 
natures that it requires great moral courage. The Diana plan re- 
moves the great objection for the wife who needs the galvanic, and 
often, rather than forego that, endures the electric.“ 


Many persons hav written in substance os did a friend in Ohio, 
who says: — “ I received the book DIANA nnd read it with great 
interest. It was full of new thought to me. I wish I had known 
the principles taught in that book several years ago. It is a new 
theory, and I believe it is the true and natural tcachings on the 
sexual philosophy. І read the “Arrua” and think its teachings 
will do much good. If Dianisin is д full complement of Alphisn. 
it is a grand thing aud well worth a trial.“ 


[The simplified spelling of this wurle is mainly in acordance 
wlth the ‘Partial Corections of English Spelling" aprooud by the 
Philoloqical Socielies of Englund and America, and by the Ameri- 
can Spelling Iteform Association. ] 


INTRODUCTION, 


Tho records of our courts, and tho drift of popular Litor- 
aturo, 800m to indicnto that tho institution of marriagn in 
losing its hold upon tho conscioncos and lives of our peopl. 
This ів not becauz tho public morals ar growing moro cor- 
upt; for perhaps thero hns nevor been, in tho history of tho 
world, a time when thero has boon moro rapid progress, both 
in morality and in intoligenco, than in the усту comunitios 
whcro tho evil is most aparent. Nor ів it becnuz tho insti- 
tution of marringe itself is а тойс of former anges, tho spirit 
of which we hav out-grown; for nltho it wil not cum within 
tho Rcopo of tho prezent treatise to defend it, the writer bo- 
lecvs, and not without careful study, that monogamy, tho 
murriigo of ono man to ono woman, is tho hihest form of 
marriago Which either has beon or can bo instituted in this 
or in any aya. 

Tho difienlty is thal our interpretation of marriago lng 
not kept paco with the progross in freodoin in uther respects, 
We ar not, to-day, satisicd with that interpretation which 


makes tho huzband and wife one, and that one tbe huzband, 
Tha tendency of this nge, and especialy of this comunity, is 
{о tho elevation and tho equality of woman. Neither nr wo 
satisfied with the interpretation of marriage which ignores 
reciprocal ntraction. Marriage for convenience we no longer 
regard ns л truo marital relation. It is the disatisfaction 
with the conscious failure to form truo marital rolations, in 
which thero shal bo equality and reciprocal atraction, which 
is manifesting itsclf; and which has becum so grent that the 
skeleton is no longer hid in the clozet; but thoro ів, а con- 
tinunly increasing protest against false marital relations. 
There nte two cheef enuzes of theze false marital relations; 
Ist. Ignorance of the true psycho-fyziological laws govorn- 
ing tho relations betweon tho вохсѕ; 2d. Tho sexual intem- 
porance which grows out of that ignorance. If we can clenr- 
ly understand tho laws, пла wil oboy tho laws, marringo wil 
beenm л apiritual as wol ns n fyzienl union; and such mar. 
ringes wil not be liablo to lend to apathy or discontont. 


The law of temperance enrried to tho extreme of continonce, 
wil probahly strike most thautful readers, cognizant of tho 
fyziological facts поа theories comonly advanced, as a hard 
anying, which few can henr. But there must be sumthing 
wrong in theorios which legitimately lead to the evils every- 
whero aparent; nnd it is belcevd that a candid examination 
of the new theories, wil demonstrate their truth, and proov 
that obedience to naturc's laws, ів the way of pleznntness nud 
the path of pence. 


SEXUAL RELATIONS. 


In order to secure proper and durabl relations be- 
tween the sexes, it is esential to liv in harmony with 
the law of Alfism. 


“ Continence except for procreation.’’ 


But if that principl is adopted alone, no means be- 
ing taken to provide for the due exercize of the sex- 
ual faculties, it wil be likely either to be abandoned or 
to 1са to a life of asecticism. In order to make Alf 
ism practicabl for ordinary men and women, another 
law must be obzervd :— 


Sexual satisfaction from sexual contact.. 


understanding by the term contact, not merely actual 
fyzical nude, external contact, but using the terin in 
its more general sense, to include sexual companion- 
ship, or even corespondlence, bringing the minds into 
mental contact. 

The obzervanee of this Jaw wil lead to complete and 
enduring satisfaction in continence ; and to the ex- 
planation of this, the reazons for it, and to conside- 
rations conected therewith theze pages wil be mainly 
devoted, 

"еле fundamental prineipls cannot he overturnd by 
mere negativ testimony. If we hay positiv evidence 
that they ar truc, as applieabl to a singl individual, 
and if it can be shown that their general adoption 
would put an end toacknowieded evils, such evidence 
wil outweigh any number of failures. 
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THE LAW OF SATIETY, 


Plezurahl sensations and emotions depend prima- 
rily on the existence of a structure which is calld into 
activity, and secondarily, on tho condition of that 
structure as fitting or unfilting it for activity. (Sce 
Herbert Spencer's Data of Y thics, Chap. 6.) The scx- 


ual atraction is an cmotional plezure, made posibl : 


partly by the existence of sexnal aparatus, gencrativ 
organs, and nerys and cerehration conected with them, 

and partly hy the states of theze structures, as fi tting 
or unfitting them for activity. ‘The sexual organs ar 
conected with п nervus ramification extending ov er the 
hole frame, capabl of being сайа into intense activity, 

and canzing in proper and ‘helthful action the most in- 
tense pleznre ; ; and when (сло organs hav becum 
wearied froin use, they cease to be the cauz. of cither 
plezurahl sensations or cmotions, until they hav had 
oportunity to becum refresht and invigorated. Un- 
broken continnity in sexual feelings oventualy brings 
saticty ; the plezurabl consciousness becuming Ics sand 
less vivid; and there arizes a necesity for a period of 
rest. The appetite created by sexual capabilities, be- 
ing the dezire for their excrcize, is followed by saticty, 
in preciscly the same manner and for the same rcazons, 

that uther appetites and dezircs, when fully satisfied, 
lead to similar apathy, and then to antipathy; tho iu- 
tensity being greatersimply becauz the sexual passion 
js more central and more с powerful. 


FYZICAL NEEDS, 


That fullsatisfaction for the timo may uzaaly bo obtaind 
from mere sexual companionship, is beyond question. 
But it js gencraly supozed that there ar fyzical rea- 
ZONS why | this wil not always sufice. It is supozed 
that itis necessary for the bihest welfare of man, that 
the spermatic scorction shùd be continüus ; which 
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involys tho necessity of its being cither охро1й from 
the system in sum way, or restored to tho system by 
asimilation, Even if it wer proovd that it cid escape 
without detriment into the bladder, yet any man hc- 
lecving that the sperm is expeld from the system, wil 
naturaly conclude that if the choice is simply between 
expelling it with the plezurcs of the orgazm, or leaving 
it to be expeld without theze plezures, nature herself 
has indicated, by that very extasy of plezure, the best 
mode of expelling it. When, therefore, we ar told by 
fvziologists that the blud receiv uscful aditions only 
thru the medinm of the stumac, and that all matters 
(акеп up by the Jymfatic circulation ar receivd into 
tho blud only to be conveyd to organs of excretion, 
it, becums manifest that the fyzical facts relating to the 
spermatic scerclion, ar of vital importance in deter- 
mining the true sexual relations. ‘The fyzical branch 
of the theory then takes precedence. 


THEORY OF DUAL FUNCTIONS. 


The ovarics m woman, and the testicls in man, 
which may be calld the scxual battcrics, hav two dis- 
tinct functions; 15, the production of ova, and of 
sperm to impregnate them; which may be сайа their 
gencrativ function; 2d, the production of a fyzical 
force, giving masculinity to thc man, femininity to tlic 
woman, strength, helth and vitality to both ; which 
may be calld their afectionnl function. It is the 
power which makes the perfect man, moro noble than 
the cunuch, It is the source of sexual atraction, 

That this sexual atraction between man and woman, 
herming in ery childhood, before procreation ho. 
cums posibl, and continuing after it has ссаві to bo 
posibl, із not merely mental, is shown by its continu- 
ing during sleep; that it is not merely tho dezire for 
fyzical action, is shown by its being content without 
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any action whatever, and its cuming to the condition 
of satisfaction in such mere contact, terminating in 
apathy, or сусп in a gent repulsion. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS. 


Including all sexual emotions under the general term 
“amatory.” I wid distinguish between the © ainativ " 
dezires or fcelings, which constitute the general atrac- 
tion between male and female. arizing from the opera- 
tion of the afectional function abuv stated, and the 
“amoros” dezires, which tend to generation, arizing 
from the opcration of the generativ sexual function. 


DIRECTION OF FORCE. 


Altho the two functions ar spoken of as distinct, 
perhaps the diference consists principaly, if not en- 
tirely, in the direction which the sexual force takes. 
If it is dirceted towards certain nervs of the genital 
organs, stimulating them, it produces amorus dezire; 
while if it ig more difuzed in its action, extending thru 
the syslem and to the brain, it produces amativ afec- 
tion, and cauzes littl or no perceptibl sexual secret ion. 

One indication of thc truth of the theory of dual 
functions, js an obzervd fact which has been for years 
an unexpiaind mystery; the tendency of an interup- 
tion of frendly sexual relations to lead to unuzual pas- 
sional outbreaks. So long as the relations continue 
such as 1o call forth and satisfy the afectional function, 
calm and satisfied continence continues; but when 
that afectional function suddenly ceases to hav cin- 
ployment, there is a tendency for the sexual force to 
take the uther form, of its generativ function, cauzing 
an abnormal and unuzual tendency to passional feel- 
ing. If, at this juncture, the misunderstanding is ex- 
plaind, or thero is a reconciliation, there is an unuzu- 
aly strong fyzical temptation to intercomunication. 
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Anuther ilustration of the same principl is the redi- 
ness with which ‘‘the hart is caut upon the rebound,” 
in the case of a final separation between luvers; 50 
that one or both of them imediately form new ali- 
ances, 

The stimulating cfect of coquetry or coyness, de- 
pends upon the same principl. So far as it tends to 
make the man doutfal of the real feelings of the woman, 
first fecling more or less convinst of her sexual atrac- 
tion for him, calling forth in response his afectional 
feclings towards her, then sudenly interupting that by 
douts, leaving the sexual force no uther resource than 
its generativ function, it stimulates an amorus feeling 
much more likely to take the form of a jelusy crucl as 
the grave, than of a satisticd continence, 


CORELATION OF FORCES. 


Sexual force is a mode of molecular motion. The 
afectional force is quantitativ and difusiv; the gencra- 
tiv force intensiv and selectiv. In corelation with the 
vital forces, the afectional force ads to the vital power, 
and the gencrativ force absorbs it. 


CONSUMYTION OF FORCE. 


Vital power or action of any kind cums from con- 
sumption of living tissue. As musenlar chort consumes 
the nervs and muscles; as thaut consumes the gray 
matter of the brain; producing disintegration, the 
waste matter being carried off fromthe system; so, 
the sexual batteries must cauz in their action, disin- 
tegration and waste; but this waste matter is lifeless, 
and cùd not ad to the plezure of the orgazm wer iL 
present. 

What fluid it is which is disintegrated in the pro- 
duction of amativ afection, it is for fyziologists to dis- 
cuver, aud à pure question of science. It is not un- 
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likely that in man itis the sperm itsclf, and that that 
secretion rezemhls the laerymal sccrction in being 
continnus as wel as variabl, ordinarily required for 
опе ſunction, but upon special ocazions for anuther. Or 
it may be that thc disintegration takes place in the 
tissue of the brain. 


TIME OF SECRETION. 


“The prostatic fluid, acording to Robin, is secreted 
only at. (ће moment. of ejaculation.” Flint's Physiology, 
Vol. V, page 321. ‘The remaining clement of the sper- 
matic secrelion is produced, under normal circum- 
stances, only as jt is required, cithcr for impregnation 
or for the maintenance of the afectional function. 


ANAT,OCY OF SECRETIONS, 
` 


The theory that the sperm is naturaly secreted only 
as jt ja required, brings it into harmony with uther 
seerelious. The tears. [ho saliva and the perspiration, ar 
always required in small quantitics ; and the scerction 
is continüus ; but i required in large quantities, tlic sc- 
cretion becums great almost instantly, The inutlicr's 
milk is cheelly secreted just as it is required for the in- 
fant; nnd when not required, the secretion entirely 
ceases ; усі it recomences the moment the birth of an- 
uther child makes it necesary. There is no rcazon to 
belcev tint any of theze secretions ar restored to the 
system. Butif this wer an exception, the mere secre- 
tion of the sperm from the blud, cid not giv sexual 
power; it wàd hav no advantage over nonseerction; 
и, wid be like putting muncy into the bank aud 
drawing it out again, the amount remaining un: 
changed. There witd not сусп be tho acumulation of 


interest. 
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SUPERABUNDANCE OF GERMS. 


The production and expulsion by every woman, of 
several hundred ova which ar never impregnated, 
miht indicate by analogy that there may be an equal 
expenditure of vital force by man in the production 
of sperm which is never employd. But if this ex- 
penditure by man is analogus also in going on without 
nervus excitation, and separate from the uther SCX, 
it wil not justify departure from the principl of 
Alfism. 

It is a princip] of nature, and a manifest rezult from 
the development theory, that there shal be produced 
such а superabundance of germs as to provide for any 
posibl adverse contingencies. Nature docs not wait 
for the individual to acquire its full strength hefore 
confering tho power of reproduction ; for ib may never 
atain that full strength. So there is a proluzion of 
hlosoms, but few of which ar ripend into fruit; for 
varius adverse influences wil destroy most of them. 
But tho tree ig not strengthend by the production of 
useless blosoms ; it is à loss to the individual for the 
sake of tho per petuity of the species. It is onc of the 
duties of the horticulturist, where it is practicahl to 
do so, and especialy with young and choice specimens, 
to thin out superabundant blosoms and fruit, to giv 
strength to the remaining fruit; and the earlier this 
duty is performd the more efectiv it is. If the perpe- 
tuity of the human race wer stil in jepardy, from wars 
and famin and pestilence, it miht be safer to take 
advantage of every pesibility of conception; and the 
prevention of conception, even by continence, miht be 

regiurded as detrimental to the public good. Bub we 
hav reacht а period in the world’s histor y when we 

need quality rather than quantity; and now the prez- 
ervition of our full vigor by avoiding all useless expen- 
diture, is equaly a benefit to the individual and to the 
race. 
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Moreover, it is supozed that a singl zoosperm is 
suficient for tho impregnation of a singl ovum. Yet, 
in a singl emission there arc milions of zoosperms, but 
one of which is availabl. ere is a milion-fold super- 
abundance of germs, in impregnation. Emission at 
uther times, when not needed for impregnation, wid 
be analorus to the blosoming of a tree at unseasonabl 


periorls. 
INDEPENDENT MODES OF ACTIVITY. 


When there is more than one mode of activity for 
the same organs, their use in performing onc function, 
has no tendency to incite to activity or to satisfy the 
activity of anuther function, The use of the lips, tecth 
and tung, for instance, in talking, has no tendency to 
, Increase the dezire for food, or to satisfy the cravings 
of hunger. So the indulgence of amativ feelings has 
no natural tendency to create amorus dezires; altho 
the two classes of feelings hav been confounded in con- 
Sequenec of the limitation of the two manifestations to 


the same persons. 
CJIOICE OF FUNCTIONS. 


The fvzical question then: is simply, which function 
shal be calld into exercizo at any given timo; and 
this is determind cheefly by anuther class of conside- 


rations. 
ABNORMAL CONDITIONS. 


Begining with thc gencrativ function, hoth man and 
woman hav bcen for many generations in an unnatural 
state, perhaps hav never rcacht a natural state. The 
production of the ova in woman is atended with an 
abnormal loss of blud in menstruation; and the sperm 
in man is uzualy scereted in such exccssiv quantities, 
that ре has rezorted to sexual abuses in order to dis- 
poze of ijj. Masturbation, prostitution, and marital 
proflicacy, alike rezult from this cauz. The iritability 
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and discumfort which men often fec], aparently from a 
fulness of the seminal vessels, is not, alw ays a rozult. 
сусп of excessiv secretion, but of the nervus йе! range- 
ment and stimulation produced by an inordinate do- 
mand upon the secretion. Experience proovs that the 
iritability is often greatest imediately after an exces- 
siv drain, before there can hav been time for а new 
acumulation ; and that if there is no disturbing canz, 
the longer the period of continence, the less of this iri- 
tability and discumſort ar felt. 

Medical testimony gocs to proov that sensations 
of pain or discumfort "do not alw ays arize from dis. 
turbance in thoze parts of the body where the pain 
or discumfort is felt. It is sympathetic, depending 
upon nervus derangement of uther parts of the system. 
A burning sensation in the hands and fect is often de- 
pendent upon dyspeptic conditions, there being realy 
no inereast heat in the hands and fect. 

But if theze organs hav a dual function, theze difi- 
culties disapcar just as soon as man snd woman ar 
braut into normal conditions; for it is not necesary 
that there shud be sperm expended in order to derive 
from the genitals their full beneficial influence as the 
source of sexual alraction, or to giv them activity in 
order to prezerv their v igor. And the ovaries do not 
loze their vitality, or their like beneficial influence, 
when woman reaches the turn of life. 


THE EPECT OF SEXUAL CONTACT. 


It is an ohzervd fact that sexual contact incites to 
activity the afectional action of the sexual organs, with 
their conected sensibilities extending over the whole 
frame, and by their exercize satisfies them, without 

calling into action the special generativ function of 
the sexual organs. And it is also an obzervd fact that 
the repression of this afectional activity naturaly erce- 
ates a dezire for the exercize of the uther; so that the 
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true remedy for sexual intemperance is the full satis- 
faction of the afectional mode of activity by frequent 
aud free sexual contact, 


MODES OF GRATIFICATION. 


Sexual satisfaction may be derived from personal 
prezeuee, conversation, а clasp of the hands, kissing, 
caressing, embracing, personal contact with or without 
the intervention of dress, internal contact, mutual 
friction, or the experiencing of the orgazin ; in greater 
intensity and with greater rapidity in the order here 
stated. 

COMPLETE SATISFACTION. 


The degree of satisfaction necesary for the fyzical 
welfarc of an individual, depends cheefly upon his 
mental dispozition, When he makes up his mind that 
he dezires sexual gratification of a certain order, and 
that only, he wil be completely satisfied with that, for 
the time, and it wil not he a temptation to a hiher or- 
dev of 2ratiſication. If he dezires gratification of a 
certain order, sexual &ratitication of a lower order in 
the scale of intensity, ay hav either of two contrary 
efects. It may be accepted aud understood by him ах 
tending fowards that which he dezires; so that a kiss 
may tend fo an embrace, and that to a stil hiher order, 
for instance; or if may be accepted and understood 
by him as a temporary substitute ; in which case, the 
more kisses he takes the better satisfied he wil be to 
postpone all hiher orders of sexual gratification. Let 
the mind be convinced that the hihest satisfaction wil 
be found jn continenec, and the lowor orders of grali- 
fication wil авіві in the obzervaneo of the law. 


AFECTIONAL EXHAUSTION. 


The exercize of the nfeclional function of ће gene- 
rativ organs tends to satiety and exhaustion in the 
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same way with all uther fy zical or mental exercize; 

but it it is not carried to excess it is a permanent 
benefit. There are three independent forms which the 
a may take. 

If the sexual contact or asociation is unuzual, 
m is danger, суеп in moderation ; as the too closely 
garded chitd is eazily overcum by expozure to even 
mild wether. ‘This is one great danger from ordinary 
customs, that a very sliht departur ctrom the acustomd 
routine involvs injurius stimulation. 

2. If the sexual asociation or contact is intimate and 
prolongd, it may lead to nervus depletion. 

3. Wf the parties ar not mutualy nnd reciprocaly 
rage the asoclation wil soon becum exhausting. 
speci ialy is this true of both parties, where either 
seeks from the uther a greater degree of reciprocation 
than is cheerfuly givens for the yerning of the one, 
and the rezistanec of the uther, ar alike exhausting. 

All theze causes of exhaustion ean be avoided he- 
{ween parties who ur mutualy atractiv, and ar in a 
pozition to yeeld to tho atraction, and the hihest ben- 
efits of mutual asociation can he secured, it their 
intimacy progresses with such moderation that neither 
wil feel dispozed to check it, yet with such manifest 


allvance as continualy to furnish new exercize for the 
afectional function. 


MALU CONTINENCE, 


It is the common idea that sexual atraction leads 
from one step to anuther with accelerated. velocity, so 
that at cach step more and more self-denial is required 
to eum toa stop. "he prineipl of mme continence ” 

faut by Dr. Noyes, at Oneida, (which has no relation 
о the system of complex marriage formerly existing 
there,) is based upon the idea that the sel-denial is so 
nearly the ваше at one singe as at anuther, that we 
шау enjoy any amonut of sexual griu ification Consist- 
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enl, with сор ence) and stil feel no irksum restraint 
from continence. But if tho first principl abuv stated 
is true, there wil be no selfdenial whatever involvd in 
continence if the rclations of the sexes alow proper 
sexual companionship. Carrying out the same principl 
a litt] further than Dr. Noyes has dun, but no further 
than experience has demonstrated, this full satisfaction 
may he reacht without even aproaching amorus ex- 
citement or stimulation. 

The theory herein set forth radicaly difers from the 
Oncida method of internal contact citlicr with or with- 
ont friction. Onc fatal defect of that method is that 
it necesarily stimulates into activity the generativ 
function of the sexual batteries; and this not only 
cauzes а wasteful use of sperm, but diverts the sexual 
batteries from their afectional function, diminishing 
amativ atraction. 

The danger of impregnation from unexpected emis- 
sion, against which the party most concerned has no 
protection, is anutlicr fatal defect. 

xperience in each individual case can alone deter 
min what degree and what form of external sexual 
contaet wil aford the hihest satisfaction, and how long 
iL requires to be continued to produce and to prezerv 
the feeling of fyzical content. 


INI LUCNCE OF THE MIND. 


Our fyzical wants depend upon two factors; 1st, the 
exiel enee of certain faculties which require exereizo, 
and nervs of sensation which perceive an injury to the 
syslnet from want of usc ; and 2d, the action of the 
mind directing the atention to and stimulating thoze 
faenlties and nervs of sensation. If we hav been 
without food until we need a new supply, we becum 
hungry; but the mind may be so diverted that the 
wont may be overlookt until it becums overpowering ; 
or if, may be so directed to the subject of cating as ‘to 
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greatly stimulate the dezire for food ; and may even so 
stimulate it that there may be a faetiLious hunger cre: 
ated before the system realy needs food. Or supozc. 
aficr a long walk, just as we think we ar about to 
reach our destination, we discuver that we hav mist 
our way and ar sever al miles distant, the gencral sense 
of weariness instantly becuins very grent ; ‚ and yet we 
may not hav taken a singl step since making the dis. 
cuvery. Thefyzical weariness is no greater ; but that 
which was a moment ago disrewarded, suddenly be- 
cuins, by the action of the mind, overwhelming. And 
so the form which the sexual wants may take, depends 
primarily upon the needs of the system, afected largely 
by the action of the mind. 

The fact that the sexual wants ar stimulated by 
the mind, docs not make them the less real fyzicaly ; 
and after being сайа into exercize by the action of the 
mind, it may not be саву for the mind to exorcize the 
spirits it has calld up. Under circumstances eauzing 
the mind to hav an abnormaly stimulating efect, there 


may be required a corespondingly abnormal degr cc of 


sexual gratification to produce fyzical satisfaction. 


ABNORMAL CRAVINGS. 


A dezire for the exercize of certain faculties, whether 
normal or utherwize, il not soon satisfied, may, thru 
sympathy, extend to uther faculties, which do not realy 
need exercize. Littl children, from want of sleep or 
rest, sumtimes get cross and fretful, wanting sunthing 
and not theinselvs knowing what it is that they want. 
And children of а larger growth sumtimes find it dificult 
to discriminate between the natural dezire for sexual 
companionship, which perhaps wüd be fully satisfied 
thru mental sympathy, with littl or no fyzical contact, 
and the unnatural craving which arizes from perverted 
habits. It is this, perhaps, more than anything else, 
which has led to free luv varietisin; first the mis- 
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taken need, and hence the misinterpretation or misdi- 
rection of the craving which is felt; and then, atrib- 
ut ing to ultimate sexual indulgence the releef, which 
actualy rezults largely, and in a normal condition wud 
rezult cheelly. from the mere companionship of mentaly 
and moraly, as well as fyziealy sympathetic persons of 
oppozit sex. 

In adition to the normal dezire for the exercize of 
our faculties. there may be an abnormal craving for 
further exereize arizing from execssiv stimulus. For 
instance, walking calls into play certain muscles. If 
we sit a great deal, there is л normal dezire for walk- 
ing. If, on tho uther hand. we enter upon a walking 
mach, and bring an inordinate strain upon thoze 
muscles for several days, it sends а continüus current, 
of energy thru thoze muscles, making it impcrativ 
that they shid be uzed with ungcustomd апа abnor- 
mal freqnenéey, A man who, by inordinate gencraliv 
indulzeuce, continued for a series of years, has created 
abnormal passionate cravings, can no more judge from 
his own feelings what is the normal need of. the sys- 
fem, than a man at the end of a walking mach cau 
judge from his awn feelings how much walking is esen- 
tial for continned hoth. 

There is л fvzical rezult fiom a sedentary life, pro- 
ducing a sbaguation of the bhid in the neighborhood of 
the genitals, which tends to simulate amorus feeling. 
For the same rcason, on first waking in the morning. 
before having moovd snficiently to start the blud, 
there is sumtimes a special tendency in the saine dirce- 
tion. In both cases, an inleligent selfrestraint while 
the circulation is heing restored to its normal condition, 
may ре requizil, 

There js an efect resulting from our prezent customs 
which I can best ilustrate mecanicaly. Suspend a 
plummet six inches from a wall. There is no tendency 
to aproach ihe wall. That coresponds with the normal 
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condition of Alfism. Now draw back the plummet 
twelvo inches, and there wil he a constant pressure, 
suficient, the moment thie pressure is remoovd, to cauz 
the plummet to strike tho wall every time. That rep- 
rezents the abnormal condition of ordinary married 
parties, separated hy custom to three times the dis- 
tance which their mutual atraction wid prompt. So 
long as they exert themsclys to maintain this abnor- 
inal pozition, they wil be continualy tempted to violate 
the law of Alfism ; and the only remedy is to seck such 


intimacy às their mutual atraction prompts, in conti- 
nence. 


A SOC IATION OV J DEAS. 


The action of the mind depends largely upon the 
asociation of ideas. We acquire the habit ok feeling 
a certain want, und of stimulating it hy the action of 
ihe mind, in conection with ciremmstanees which of 
themselvz do not cauz or indicate such wants. The 
bel rings for dinner. We ar interupled in the midst 
of our uther employments, which hay been engrossing 
the atention, so that we hav felt no hunger, and ime- 
diately the sensation of hunger is fell; altho there is 
no natural conection between the sound of a bet and 
the necesity for food. Annther ilustration may be 
found in the not uncommon mistake of warming the 
hands or silting by a cold stove, imagining that ‘there 
is а radiation of heat from it, in consequence of the 
habit of receiving heat from aslov e. So inthe relations 
between the sexes, whether the siht or contact of the 
nude form shal stimulate the afectional or the genera- 
tiv action of tho sexual batteries, wil depend greatly 
upon the habits of asociation. Wo hav only to acus- 
tom ourselvz to asociating il with the afoctional action, 
by frequent repetition when the afectional action is all 
that is felt or thant of, in order to cultivate such habits 
and asociations as wil make the siht and contact of 
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the nude form tend to repress passional dezires, by the 
direction of the sexual forees into the channel of gnl- 
vame nteretion, 


IMPURFECT SATISUACTION FROM REPRESSION. 


In isolation, the sexual atraction із slowly disipated; 
and i£ the mind із so diverted to uther subjects that 
the soxun function rececys very littl stimulation, there 
may be л. satisfied continence even in the absence of 
all sexual relations or companionship. But this rezults, 
unless tho circumstances ar recognized as making sex- . 
ual companionship temporarily impracticabl, from the 
Lunting of an important clement of our natural sensi- 
bility. in the companionship of the two sexes, cach 
complementing the polarity of the uther, hy radiation 
when (here is no contact, and by conduction when 
there is contact, tlie polarity is kept nearly at an equi. 
lihrium, depending upon the amount of stimulation, 
and the amount of the oportunity for the equalizing 
feet. So long as the mental stimulation docs not 
overpower the oportunities for eqnalization, there wil 
stil be o satisfied continence, united in this case with a 
поі action of the sexual system. 


MODE NF EQUILIBRATION. 


Tho mode of sexual equilibration is not esential, 
whether it is by mere companiouship, or by a greater 
or less degree of unde contact, provided it is efectual 
in producing a satisficd continence, So much depends 
upon habil, chat it may be too erly to oven conjecture 
whether the dezire for frequent aud. continued unde 
eontacl isan outgro^ Ih. of perverted: passion, which 
wil diminish when sexual ſecling prezervs hahitualy 
its proper channel, or whether 16.15 anormal and dezir- 
able manifestation of vigorous sexual feeling. 

Indecd, both fyzical and mental or spiritual contact 
ar yequited for complete satisfaction ; and of the two. 
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the spiritual contact is that which afords the greatest 
satisfaction. Ifa woman permits unrestricted {yzical 
contact asa matter of wifely obedience merely, while 
іо her it is a matter of indiference ar repuenanee, il 
wil aford far less satisfaction than when the huzband 
fecls thatthere is no mentalaversion; even tho thestate 
of her helth, or uther unavoidabl circumstances. may 
make fyzical contact impracticabhl. Between thoze 
who are truly mated, the fyzieal contact wil be largely 
valued as a manifestation of the spiritual contact. 


SEXUAL POLARITY. 


The afeetional action of the sexual batteries, produ- 
ces а sexual polarity, which we may call pozitiv in the 
male, and negativ in the female, In sexual. compan- 
ionship or contact, there is a radiation or conduction 
which reduces the polarity, and restores the equilib- 
rium, thus tendin to prevent the action of the sexual 
batteries from taking the generativ form. 

While polarity exists, there is atraction, or sympa- 
thy : when the polarity is satisfied, this 15 followed by 
equilibrium, or apathy. Ifthe close contact is contin- 
пей, there rezults an identity of polarization. which 
cauzes repulsion, or antipathy. The antipathy seems 
to be more forcibl than the atraction ; asfyzical pain is 
zeneraly more violent than fyzical plezure. If peopl 
wil keep their distance, and avoid a forced identity of 
polarization, they can be on good terms, when the same 
peopl, thrown into closer relations, wil feel an uncon- 
qerable antipathy. 


MAGNETIC ANALOGY. 


There ar sum respects in which the sexnal atraction 
apeura to take diterent forms, rezembling magnetic, 
galvanic and electric atractions. It may bo convenient. 
sumtimes to adopt that form of expression, even. tho 
we may consider them fundamentally one as the difer- 
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ences between the material magnetic, galvanic and 
electric atractions ar so markt that even if it wer 
demonstrated that they ar all manifestations ofa singl 
force, it miht be found convenient to continue the prez- 
ent designations, Wherever a singl force wil explain 
all the fonamena, ib is unscientific to atribute them to 
diferent forces; and yet we may properly designate 
dierent forms of e oree by diferent names. 

lor convenience in distinguishing between the difor- 
ent Airal, or perhaps more properly termd psychic 
manifestations, they may receiv the same names with 
the material atractions of magnetism, galvanism and 
electricity, to which sum analogies may be traced. 

he magnetic atraction may be the name given to 
the auilestations of atraction independent of sex, like 
the luv. of Jonathan for David, “passing the luv of 
winmen," or like the airaction which more frequently 
winien feel for wimen. 

Toe скале alraction coresponds to the afectional 
function of the sexual batteries. In the atraction of 
material galvanizim, which is much stimulated by 
the prezenee of moisture conecting the surfaees in 
confact, there isa continus thrilling efect upon the 
nervs of sensation. whieh is much hihteucd at every 
break. An иц га en of this is found in the familiar 
experiment by which the galvanic flash is made vizibl ; 
which is only seen at the moment of making the con- 
tact, of the two metals, but may be repeated as often as 
may boc dezired, by simply renewing the contact. So 
in sexunl contact, kisses, hav-pats and caresses consist 
in makine and breaking the contact. 

In the atraction of material electricity, friction leads 
to a eradualy acumulating atraction, which sud- 
denly reaches the peint of explosion or instant dis- 
charge; and then the two bodies becuming identical 
in polarity, repel cach uther. The analogy between 
this and the gencrativ function of the sexual batteries 
is too obvius to require elucidation. 
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Perhaps even polarity is not esential to our analysis 
altho a convenient form of expression. The fact that 
the amorus form of excitation is not theordinary form, 
alows the structure calld into action to be sooner satis- 
fied and fatigued; the amorus action bocuming soon 
weary, like che muscles of voluntary action; while the 
amativ action continues with undiminislit visor, like 
the beating of the hart, or the breathing of the lungs. 
It is not necesary, therefore, that there should be an 
electric radiation ; for the fatigue of voluntary action 
wil take its place; nor 15 the permanence of galvanic 
action necesary to be invoked, becauz that 13 replaced 
by the want of fatigue in involuntary action. 


NECESITY FOR CULTIVATION, 


The degree of sexual companionship or contact, 
necesiry to overcum polarity and restore satisfaction, 
wil vary in diferent individuals, and at diferent times 
in the same individual. The state of the helth, or 
uther circumstances, may tend to vary the direction or 
the form of the amatory foree ; so that at. one time it. 
may becum exclusivly galvanic, and at anuther par- 
tialy or entircly clectric. The form of the force wil de- 
pend very much upon cultivation. Persons who hav 
formd the habit of alowing the force always to expend 
itself in amorus excitement, wil feel littl plezure from 
Sexual contact, except so far as it stimulates amorus 
feelings. Libertines acquire such power aud influence 
by this force sympatheticaly arouzing a similar dirce— 
tion of the force on the part of the wimen with whom 
they cum in contact, that it lias а seductiv power al- 
mostirezistibl, Reduced polarity on the part of the wo- 
man, or the habit of giving the forec a galvanic dirce- 
tion, wil tend to protect her from this baleful influence. 

There is also an organic necesity for cultivation; 
for whatever is the fluid which is disintegrated in the 
production of amativ afection, that fluid must he ex- 
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peld from the system when it hasdunits wurk. Organs 
grow from exercizo ; and it is опу in continence that 
the absorbing glands hav the oportunity by exercize to 
heen capabl of dispozing of this fluid without incon- 
venience. & man acusiomed to sexual contact in con- 
tinence, wil not sufer from any acumulation that may 
be incited, even ik ib shhd be unuzual; while a man 
Whoze absorbing glands hav never had ocazion to take 
up the secretion, wil ће in trubl ; just as a cow which 
has wol been milkt wil bo in trubl, altho if running 
Wild, she wid never hav any necesity for milking. 


OLIECTIONS ANSERD, 


The principal objections to the law of Alfism take 
four fori: 

1. ‘The ereat inajority giv way to their apetites, rce- 
eardles- ef eouscequenees;— TE is Sutieient for thom that. 
Аки requires that the appetites be brant within 
the dominion of reason, Their objection is unanser— 
ahl, so tong as they continue in that low stage of devel- 
opment. ‘They must liv on wild fruit until they lern 
the art of cultivation. 

2. The objection that man needs fyzical relecf from 
а continü"s secretion. is anserd by the ‘theory, sus- 
Lund hy many facts, that this secretion is normaly 
utilized in sexual afectian ; and by the admitted factthat 
inen, поб deficient in sexual vigor, liv for muntlis, and 
probably for years, in strict continence, without even 
nocturna! emission, and with no such fyzical inconve— 
uienee as is often complaind of hy men who happen 
to he deprived of their acustomd indulgence fora week 
or two at a time. 

З. The objection that Alfism deprivesits followers of 
that day manifestation which brings them into closest 
union, іх anserd by the existence of prostitution, which 
demonusitites that merely fyzical sex dezire is not an 
evidence of real afection. It is only Alfism which ena- 
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bls the parties to demonstrate to each uther pure and 
unselfish afection. The fyzical manifestations which do 
nob invito ultimation, ar the best and surest evidence 
of sexual afection, and the hihest posibl manifest ution 
of sexual luv. 

4. The objection urged against the doctrin of Alfism 
that it rests upon а depreciation of sexual relations, 
aplies not to the doctrin itself, but only to the per- 
sonal opinions of sum of its advocates. Ideas of shame 
or impurity conected with sex, eum only from the 
abuse of sex. Alfism knows no conceivable mode of 
reproduction, hiher or more pure than that which 
exists thruont the more developt classes of the veget- 
able and animal kingdoms, in diversified forms, enimi- 
nating in the human race. But Alfism demands that 
so far ag regards the fyzieal functions of the sexual 
organism, they shal be restricted in the same manner 
аз “the fune tiong of ufher organisms ar restricted, to 
useful rezults. It is wel known that if the digestiv ap- 
aralus shüd act when there is no food to digest, if the 
hart shid. act beyond what is necesary to produce a 
normal circulation of the bind, if the organs of secretion 
wer to act when not required to serv a useful pur- 
pose, in cither case it wud produce fyzical injury to 
the entire system. And since the sexual function is as 
much more important than any uther function of the 
body, as the prezervation of the race is more Important 
and hiher than the prezervation of the individual, this 
fact givs everything conceted with sex a sacred car- 
acter, and makes sexual wrong a profanation. 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION, 


It is to he rememberd that complete and enduring 
satisfaction, like perfect happiness, is, $ strictly speak- 
ing, an imposibility, It is suficient if we find | in conli- 
nence the same mezure of enduring completeness which 
сї be found from any uther conecivabl curse. It is 
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fair to compare it with the happiness and satisfaction 
rezulling from the life which Alfism seeks to suplant. 
Many who liv a lifo of temperance and aproximate 
Alfism, find satisfaction in the marriage relation. But 
shal we lift the veil? What is it that leads the way 
to marital infelicity, to divorce, to prostitution? And 
what ar thoze darker depths known only to thoze who 
hav wallowed therein, or to those who ar seeking sex- 
ual reform? Is it not evident that the greater the 
sexual indulgence, the greater the burning and corod- 
ing of unsatisficd dezire? In the liht of theze facts, 
which investigation makes continualy more patent, it 
is safe to say that not only wil perfect satisfaction be 
found from the obzervance of the law of Alfisin, but 
Ihat it is the only source of complete, enduring sexual 
satisfaction. 


THE LAW OF ALFISM. 


Sum of the lyzical arguments for the law of Alfism 
hav been alredy partialy developt. There ar, in ad- 
jion, uther reazons involving mental considerations. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


* Wimen and wine” hav been clast together from 
the days of ancient history; and the two kinds of 
intoxication ar alike in many respects. Each is a 
plezure to the senses at the moment, followed by a 
coresponding exhaustion. Each tends to the formation 
of a habit, calling continualy for indulgence, until, if 
there is no curh placed upon it, the helth breaks down 
under it. Each tends to degradation avd to crime. 
The license of lawful wedlock and of moderate drink- 
jug ar respectahl, and the evils ar less markt; but the 
Jaw of total abstincnce aplies equalyto both. In itself- 
there is no great harm in а marital indulgence, or in 
drinking a glass of wine; the temporary excitement 
dics away, and the system scarcely feels the shock ; but 
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cach indulgence calls for anuther; and even when 
there is no fyzical ruin, there is a blunting of the son- 
sibilities ; and the amount of plezure docs not compen- 
sate for this. 

It is not unlikely that therc is anuther concction be- 
tween theze two classes of disipation. If the nervus 
energy is exhausted by spermatic waste, it is not to be 
wunderd at that. a stimulus shüd scem to be required to 
restore the equilibrium, or that the stimulus of alco- 
holic drink shid be rezorted to. On the uther hand, 
it is wel known that an unnatural nervus stimulus from 
the use of intoxicating drinks, leads to the temptation 
to expend itself in amorus indulgence. 

It nay be wel hero to call atention to the distinction 
betwecn proof and ilustration. It hasbeen stated that 
the same law aplies to man as to uthor animals. This 
is not stated as a proof. for there miht be a diferent 
law for man; but it tends to throw the burden of proof 
upon the uther side, and to make it necesary for thoze 
who make man an exception, to show the reazous for 
it. So with regard to total abstinence from alcoholic 
drinks. Comparisons do not run on all fours. There 
ar diferences between two things that ar compared as 
wel as rezemblauces. But the land is full of tempe— 
rance arguments which aply so wel to the question of 
Alfism, that rather than to atempt to reproduce them 
with the few changes that may be required, it is better 
to refer to them in this breef way, leaving it to the 
discretion of the reader to make охе changes. 


FORCH OF ILABIT. 


Parentage is a duty as wel as a plezure with thoze 
who ar so constituted that their children wil contribute 
to the advance of mankind, Asa rule, every man and 
every woman aut to liav, at a proper timo, the sexual 
experience iu its hihest form. But neither is fitted for 
parentage before tha age, we wil вау, of 21. Probably 
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few children ar so unobzervant, and kept so careſuly 
in ignorance, that (hey do not lern moro or less of the 
mystery by tho time they aro 9 years of age. This 
leavs J2 years of continence to begin with, from 9 to 
21, at the time when the years seem longest; and 7 
years afier the timo when the genitals of both ar so far 
matured as to create, if ever, а fyzical dezire for coition. 
If there is any period in life when relecf from surplus 
secretion js dezirabl, it must be during thoze 7 ycars 
from puberty to marriage ; not that there may not be 
very much more aparent, neccsity for it in more mature 
years, when the secretion is more rapid, but that if it 
is truc that there is a constant secretion from which it 
is dezirahl to be releevd, the dezirability of that relecf 
must comence wilh {he comencement of the secretion, 
and contiyne as long as the scerction is formd, If 
there is any period in life when intereomunieation ag a 
luv act, for the purpose of producing strong ties be— 
tween the sexes, is devirabl, it must be during thoze 
12 years, from 9 to 21, when the ties ar being formd 
between the yung of both sexes. And after the habits 
of conlinence ar fixt by a virtàus hic of 12 years, at 
the time when habits ar forming, it must be compara- 
tivly салу to continue in continence when we hav 
reacht malurer years, and aracustomcd to hv acording 
to our habits, rather than to form new ones. It is the 
first step that costs; and after having lerned to be 
continent, and livd in continence for 12 years, a men- 
tal conviction of the truth of the law of Alfisin, wil 
surely preyent the dezire to form habits or to comit acts 
in violation of it. 


AN CICIPATIONS. 


The plezures of anticipation ar so nearly equal to 
thoze of participation, that the question, which ar the 
greater, is stil in dispute. For twelv years the yung 
man and yung woman may enjoy all the plezures of an- 
ticipation, gradualy increasing as the hour of marriage 
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aproaches, as fully anil as freely as now. On the uther 
hand, ar tho plezures of memory ; and nuthing hero 
wil bo lost. Neither the plezures of anticipation nor 
the plezures of memory can be increast by the repeti- 
tion of the act; and especialy wil there be a loss if the 
memory of a perfect union is crowded out by the mem- 
ory of later imperfect atempts at union; so that it is 
only the flecting sensations of the moment, unantict- 
pated yesterday, experienced to-day, and forgotten to- 
morrow, which ar the reward for the ordinary iudul- 
тспссѕ of married life. 

That the repetition of an experience does not dnbl 
the plezuro itself, and that the plezures of anticipation 
and memory ar divided between the two insted of he- 
ing concentrated upon the one, may be shown by ilus- 
tration. Few peopl саго (o read a novel, however 
absorbing in its interest, more than once. A beutiful 
painting or statue, alracis us much less alter the first 
or sccond visit. A visitor to the White Mountains 
miht be delihted with a trip to the summit of Mount 
Washington; and yet on the following day, taking 
into consideration the keen, frosty air, and the tedius 
and aparently dangerus ascent and descent, he miht 
prefer to trust to his memory of the surounding view 
lor plezure, rather than to go up again, no more 


warmly clad, and running the chance of the sky being 
less clear. 


J. UV OF NOVELTY. 


But the question wil arize whether a man and wo- 
man can be content, after having experienced the full 
plezure of a reciprocal and simultanens orgazm, to liv 
on, year alter year, With such posibilities within their 
reach, without repetition of them, Certainly not, if 
they beleeve that the repetition wil ad io their happi- 
ness. Bub it is not uncommon for peo to enjoy to 
the utmost an experiences which they wid not care to 
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hay repeated, So the huzband and wife may apreciate 
(о the utmost what they hav enjoyd together; and 
yet. apreciating also tho fact that every exhilarating 
experience tends lo blunt the sensibility, and make 
them less enjoy tlic chaste plezure of sexual atraction, 
they may be wize enuf to chooz to prezerv undiminisht 
аз long as posibl that which they can enjoy with mu- 
tual advantage as wel az plezure, rather than to sacri- 
liec it for a momentary paroxysm. 
Perhaps it ig poetical exageration to say, 


“Of all the passions that pozess mankind, 
The luv of novelty rules most the mind;” 


hut we know that this clement ads largely to all plez- 
ures tending to exhilaration, There is a class of plez- 
ures, the Juv of quiet, of home, of rippling brooks, 
whieh depend mach upon habit; and it is this class of 
plezures which is ahed to the plezures of sexual con- 
tact, which is always restlul. But it is a dangerus 
thing for the perpetuity of marital happiness, when it 
{з founded upon thoze exhilarating plezures, which 
crow less as the novelty fades away. 

This element of novelty not only ads to the plezure 
of the parents, but to the wel-being of the offspring ; 
and ib may not be too much to say that the child js 
wrong whoze parents hav worn out that charm of 
novelty, and thus partialy incapacitated themselvs for 
mecbing for procreativ purposes. There can be but 
one first-born in a family ; and yet, thru Alfism, the 
yunece children may be endowd with life-force scarcel: 
exceed by the elder, 

NECHSITY FOR EXENCTZE, 

All our faculties require to be exercized in order 
giv them vigorus helth. This principl is not overloc 
in the theory of Alfism. The frequency of exere 
required varies with diferent organs. The hart < 
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lungs are exercized without cessation. The stumac 
requires at least daily exercize, but also requires. rest 
as often, Passing over uther organs requiring, per iod. 
ical exercize, but generaly in a state of quiescence, the 
female organs calld into exercize by conception, loze 
nothing from the long intervals between successiv 
conceptions. Nature's” law is exercize at such times 
only as the organs may be плей with beneficial rezult. 

The fear is sumtimes exprest that the want of exer- 
eize may lead to impotence. If we did not. know the 
fact, we miht imagin that a woman who ecast secret- 
ing milk, wüd be unable to nurse anuther child; but 
we know better ‚ by large obzervation and experience. 
It the spermatic secretion is of a similar caracter, as 
it evidently is, it wil becum stimulated to activity 
whenever it is required, 

It hasbeen wel said by Dr. Winslow, in the Арле." 
“Sexual power depends upon the purity and richness 
of the blud—not upon the cultivation or exereize of the 
muscles.” | 

But there is stil anuther point to he considerd; that 
the theory of dual functions provides exercize [or the 
sexual batteries, not merely in intercomunication, but 
at all times when the sexes can meet either fyzicaly or 
mentaly. As thaut оту exercize to the brain, so does 
sexual afection giv cxercize to the organs produc- 
ing it. 


SELP-DENTÉAIL. 


The question whether a hnzband and wife wil he gut- 
istied to adopt in practice a life of Alfism, is analogus 
to the question whether a man or woman w il heéontent 
to liv without masturbation, having formd the evil 
habit, and after being convinced that it is injurius 
In each сазе it is Шс simpl question whether they 
shal forego the plezure of the orgazm, when jt is within 
their reach, or, in spite ofits evil e fec ts, shal continue 
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to indulge in it. In either case, indulgence means 
plezure only, and nol. benefit, but rather fyzical loss; 
of which the parties ar convinced. To the wel-bal- 
anced mind there wid be no dezire for such indulgence, 
and no self-denial in the life which givs the hihest ben- 
efits ; and to thoze to whom Alfism wid be a self-denial, 
ib is a self denial of the same class with uther selfde- 
nials, so often neccesary for the sake of our holth or 
fyzicnl wellare; such as abstinence from alcoholic- 
drinks, opium, tobacco, and from varius articls of 
food which hav been found cither unhelthful or injurius 
to individual constitutions ; asclf-denial to which every 
Feazonall person wil cheerfuly submit. 2 

If fruit. is eaten before it is fully ripe, it is not only 
aerid in taste, and wanting in the flavor which it has 
ut maturity, but is likely to injure the helth. When 
children hay been taut to deny themselvs the plezure 
of cating green nppls and peaches, and to wail for 
them lo heeum fully ripe, it docs not seem hard for 
them (o Лога to deny themselvs the plezure of imature 
sexual gratification, and to wait for thetime when na- 
ture givs il belth-giving and liſe-producing sweetness. 


THE PRACTICADILITY OF ALFISM. 


There is abundant !estimony that when constraind 
by religius scrupls or unfavorabl circumstances, men, 
as wel as wimen, may liv in satisfied continence with- 
out aparent fyzieal detriment. Bub may be doute 
whether conditions wil not often arize in which more 
sel(denial wil be needed than the mass of men habit 
unly exereize, This ean best bo settld by experience ; 
and the rezults of the experience of many, even under 
the disadvantages of a new course of action, show (hat 
when the mind has fully accepted the Ле principl, 
whatever dezire there may be for the afectional asocia- 
tian which circumstances make imposibl, neither the 
deprivation of magnetic interchange for long periods 
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of time, nor, on the uther hand, unrestricted magnetic 


interchange at long intervals, need ocazion passional 
dezire, 


THE ONLY BOUNDARY, 


It can hardly be questiond that a wife, during preg- 
nancy and lactation, aut to be exempt from intruzion. 
She needs her huzband's care and luv, his caresses and 
embraces; but if she can hav theze, she docs not nced, 
and does not naturaly dezire intercomunication. Since 
men and wimen ar adapted to cach uther, here is one 
indication that man docs not naturaly need releef from 
surplus spermatic secretion as frequently as once a 
year. Tf he feels such a need, it must he from croncus 
habits, whieh he should seek to corect. As Mrs. Slen- 
ker has wel said, “here is but one posibl boundary, 
and that, is the legitimate and natural use of the fune- 
tion —propagaLion of our kind.” 


WOMAN THE UMPIRE. 


The principl is now generaly conceded by thoze who 
hav studied the subject, that it is the woman, she 
having the closest relation to the children of a mar- 
riage, who shùd decide when and under what circum. 
stanees she shal becum impregnated. Uniting that 
principl with that of Alfism, there naturaly rezulta the 
principl that the sexual feeling in man shüd never take 
the generativ form unfil it is intentionaly inspired by 
the woman for the express purpose of parentage. There 
is no more nccesity for thoze sexual organs of man 
speeinly adapted for proereation to be stimulated. into 
useless activity, than for thoze of woman. It may net 
be exaveration even fo say that the order of nature is 
that the production of a child shal always be preceded 
by a two-fold impregnation ; first, a spiritual impregna— 
tion of the man by the woman, waking into activity 
his generativ capacity; and next the fyzical impres 
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nation of the woman by the man, waking into activity 
her gencratiy capacity. Until the time enms when 
she dezires to beeum a muther, the sexual force in 
beat shüd be exclusivly turnd into the aſectional chan- 
nel. 


CONTENT WITHOUT SATISFACTION. 


Whatever the cauz, it is often the fact that the wife 
docs not reciprocate even afectional demonstrations 
by the buzhand. A few months of intemperance may 
create such sexual aversion that years of continüus 
kindness and luv wil not overcum it. Neither party 
can гессі from the uther sexual satisfaction. Yet 
both, if their minds are properly instructed and regu. 
Jated, may hav sexual content. 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
Ihe dark unfatlhiomod caves of посли bear 
Full many a flower is born to blush unscon, 
And waste its sweetuess on the doscrt air.“ 


Theeapacily for parentage, and the capacity for fyzical, 
sexual equilibration, may alike lic dormant for months 
and years. The hihest liſe depends upon the due ex- 
ercize of all our faculties; but perfection is a practical 
imposibility. The doctrin of fyzical necesity, so long 
taut by fvziologists, being shown by a multitude of 
facts and the experience of many men and wimen to be 
an error, or to exist only as the rezult of croncous life 
or ideas, sexual capacity is placed in the same pozition 
with mental or fyzical capacity. A born poct or 
painter livs a hiher life, with greater happiness, if he 
can exercize his capacities ; but if circumstances таке 
it iinposibl, and if he recognizes and mentaly snbinits 
to that imposibility, he may liv a happy and contented 
life in a. far diferent sfere. And the man or woman to 
whoin luv is denied, in whatever form, may stil teach 
his hart (о cease its vain repinings, and find content- 
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ment and happiness ; the gom of purest ray, the flower 
of benty and fragrance, may never be disclozed. 


REZULTS OF EXCESS. 


Incontinence is a mental as wel as a fyzical disipa- 
tion, and tends to make us unsatisficd with the smooth, 
even current of every day life. The recreation of the 
summer vacation tends to unfit the boy for study, and 
the man for work, for a timc. Thoze who go to thc 
theater every niht, loze the charm, and less enjoy real 
life. It is so with all our senses. ‘The сус, dazzld 
by too much liht, becums unable to distinguish faint 
objects; the car, aller the booming of cannon, cannot 
so fully apreciate sweet melody; the taste, vitiated 
with hih-seazond food, fails to find enjoyment in that 
Which is more plain and holesum.  Glaring contrasts 
of емо’ wiv less plezure to the cultivated eve, than 
more delicate shades. The painter who shüd imagiit 
that the more of brilliant culorinz he put upon his pic- 
ture the more strikingly beutiful it wind be; wd soon 
find, in undertaking to ару the principl, that the 
purity of white and the depths of black ar cqualy 
needed for efect. Yet this is the very principl which 
peopl ar aplying in their married life, crowding in the 
briht and gaudy culors, until they loze all taste for the 
more subdued ; bringing their nervs to the hihest ten- 
sion until they beeum worn out and incapabl of real, 
quict, satisfactory enjoyment of anything, ‘Lhe prin- 
cipl of Allis wil giv them the most vivid plezures, 
brihtening the meimorics of a lifetime, and al the same 
time Јолу them in a condition to enjoy the tranquil 
delihts of ordinary life. 

Temporary separation wil sumtimes, but not always, 
restore the mutual atraction which sexual excess has 
Чї. It is beeauz of sexual excess that the poct 
sings: 

"In youth luv Л burns warm nnd miht, 
But it dies ero tha winter of apo ho past” 
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when obedicnec (a the law of Alfism whd make luv ag 
enduring as he claims frendship to be when he ads; 


“While frendship’s fame burns ever the same, 
Or glows but tho brihter the uearer its last.“ 


SMOOTHING ТИМ PATITWAY. 


The maximum of enjoyment is not to ре found in 
increasing the extasy of the seattered moments of plez- 
ure, so much as in making more tolerabl the hours of 
pain. We must. fii up the’ valleys, taking the erth from 
the hil-tops, to make the pathway more smooth. So 
if in our life there ar exaltations, followed by corcs- 
ponding depressions, the total of our happiness wil be 
lese. 

тим FIRST KISS, 


\ à 
The plezurea of memory ar not confined to memories 
af сооп, even when so harmonius as to rezultin a 
mutual orgazm. — Ou the contrary, it is not uncommon 
for the recolection of embraces before marriage, per- 
hans with no more personal contact than of the hands 
or of the lips, to retain their original brihtness, after 
all memory of the first internal contact has been oblit- 
erated; and stil o(tencr the rccolection of the embrace 
is n lifelong plezure, while the memory of the first 
comsumation of marriage is to the man a recolection of 
disapointment, and to the woman, too often a recolec- 
(inn of embarassment, and shame, and fyzical pain, if 
not of unmitigated disgust. 


SLEEPING TOGETHER 


In order to prezerv the sexual polarity from becuming 
execesiv, it is important that huzband and wife shüd 
uznaly sleep together, with such degree of nude con- 
tact. as may be adapted to each individual case. Fyzi- 
elorists sumtimes asert that no two persons shüd 
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sleep together; and they asign two reazons; Ist, that 
the stronger wil absorb the magnetism of the weaker, 
so that while one wil sleep wel and be invigorated, the 
- uther wil sleep restlessly and be debilitated; and 2d, 
that the weaker wil absorb the magnetism of the 
stronger, so that old peopl may keep up their vitality 
at the expense ofthe yung peopl sleeping with them. 
What is especialy remarkabl is that theze contradictory 
reazons ar uzualy advanced by the same individuals, 
І prezume the explanation is that they do not think it 
safe to asign the true reazon for them beleef, or els 
that the hindranees in the way of investigation of sex- 
ual facts hav prevented their lerning the actual cauzes of 
the facts they obzerv. When a man aud a woman 
sleep together and one of them yeelds to the intemper- 
ate sexual demands of the uther, the helth ofthe weak- 
er failas and the fyzieian preseribes change of elimate, 
which separates them with a beneficial efect. And it 
the fyzieian thinks that sleeping separately wil cheek 
their intemperance, he may venture to recomend that, 
when he wüd not dare to giv the true reazou for his 
advice. The fact is also to he taken into consideration 
that with the exception of man and wife, whoze sleep- 
ing together is supozcd to tend to sexual excess, it 15 
persons of the samo sex who sleep together, and in 
that case the magnetism being of the same polarity, 
and therefore repelant, the radiation of the magnetism 
of cach is interfered with by the prezence of the other. 
On the uther hand, if persons of oppozit sex sleep to- 
gether in satisfied continence, both wil he strenethend 
hy the magnetic radiation, Tt is not unlikely that by 
habitualy sleeping together the huzband ane wife muy 
cense to feel n thril at every сопе but. there wil he 
substituted for it à plezure giving more satisfaction and 
content. The thril is like the purling of the brook: 
but “stil waters run deep." The thril is like the flavor 
of an artificial drink; but there is nuthing that ean 
quench thirst like pure cold water, 
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There are two cfects of sleeping together, considerd 
hy Di, Foote and uthers as the principal ohjoctions to 
ts both of which apear to be reazons in favor of it. 
Ist. Ht is claimd that it tends to bring the parties in- 
to sexual equilibrium, and thus to diminish passional 
alractjon. "ruo; but continence being the hiher law, 
altho the huzbawl and wife sleeping togcther wil not 
hay so strong passional atraction, they wil hav a strón- 
ger and more enduring sexual atraction, from the ex- 
ereize of the afectional function. 2d. It isclaimd that 
It tends to brine the huzband and wife into a rezem- 
lunga to each uther „and thus to unlit them for pas- 
Stonatatraction, founded upon the law of the oppozits. 
Tene, but the foundation of marriage being the lw of 
Lhe e ppozits, in order that, tho excesses of tho ono may 
he balanced hy the deficiencies of the uther, it. is wel 
(hat when they hav dun bearing children, w hen (here 
I3 no longer oeazion for passional b action, the stimu- 
nition kor it shüd be diminisht, so that they shal he 
hetter adapted to each uther for sexual frendship 
whieh does not, depend upon that law of the oppozits, 
but rather upon similarity of disposition, and also bel- 
ler halanced as members of society at largo. 

There is away in which separate beds for huzband 
aud wife ma be made useful in promoting Alfism. Let 
the wife's bed be sacreal to the hiher law. It wil re- 
quire no great self-denial to keep that rezolution ; and 
yet the mere deliberation involvd in going to the uther 
hed, wil be likely to luduce gradualy increasing tem- 
perancee. The asociation wil be more free iu the wife's 
bad, from the knowledge that it wil not be regarded as 
inviting ultimalion ; and after a time it wil be found 
hat there wil be more satisfactory enjoyment there 
than anywhere else. 

It scems hardly necesary to say that if huzband and 
wil^ ar not ſyzienly atracted to each uther, and if for 
that reazon they ar content to obzerv the law of Alfism, 
both reazons for their sleeping together cease to exist. 
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The advantage of accesibility in case of night-mare, or 
of sudden ilness, can be suficicntly secured by separate 
beds in the same room or in adjoining rooms. 


EXCELSIOR. 


Altho, as a general rule, the greatest amount of fyz- 
ical plezure wil rezult from the strict obzerv ance of the 
law of Alfism, how far this may be modified in individ- 
nal cases, it is for the parties most interested to decide 
for themscelvs. So few hav acquired the habit, which 
requires cultivation, of enjoying the sexual currents 
from nude embraces, or sexual contact, that the strict. 
obzervance wil uzualy involv self-denial; and it may be 
that if the principl wer cstablisht, an ocazional viola. 
tion of it in practice wid be of littl more consequence 
than the violation of the fyziolowical prineipla, thal. food 
shad be taken at regular hours, and sleep during the 
hours of the niht. The main diferenee is this: that 
we must cat and we must sleep, at short intervals ot 
time; but there ts never a necesity for violating the 
law of Alfism. It is a more important. matter, and the 
consequences ar therefore likely to ће more serius; 
but stil it is a matter holely within the judgment of the 
parties; who hav as much rilit, so long as they obzerv 
a rcazonabl degree of temperance, to indulge their 
wishes, at а, loss to themselvs, in this respect, as in 1c- 
sard to the hours for cating or sleeping, or as to what 
they shal eat, or what they shal wear. Vet the influ- 
ence of even unconscious parental exampl is so greal 
as to make it dezirabl for parents to cxercize a erent 
deal of self-denial in overeuming bad habits, for their 
children’s sake, even when the rezulis wil not seriusly 
afeet. themselvs. 

The most important point is the establishment of the 
principl, so that no man shal rezort to masturbation or 
to prostitution, from the mistaken idea that he is bene- 
titing his helth in getting rid of a surplus secretion 
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which cannot remain in the system without fyzical det- 
riment; so that there shal be a constant cfort on the 
part of both huzband and wife for increast temperance ; 
so that wives shal not refuze their huzbands sexual con- 
tact lest it shüd lead to sexual intemperance, from ig- 
norance of the fact that the course they ar pursuing 
has a direct tendency to inflame passional dezire. 


NUDE CONTACT. 


The free exchange of sexual currents is so unuzual 
that comparativly few сап. apreciate and enjoy it; 
but if it is mdulged in up to the horder of antipathy. 
the capacity for “such enjoyment wil increase. — 1t is 
better to er in exeess than m deleet in carrying out a. 
p пас where the common error is all the uther way. 
The cullivation of the habits whieh wil tend to tho uf 
eclional action of the sexual batteries, shit include the 
mental efect of the silit of the nude form, as wel as the 
улса efect of sexual contact. When the twain been 
one flesh, they shud no longer cherish rezerv frein 
cach uthev. . Peopl do not know what they loze hy see- 
ing (he nude only in paintings and in statuary, A pic- 
ture of a fall of snow, of a tree waving in the w ind, or 
ofa foaming cat: waet, may bc hentiful ; bnt how much 
more beutiful is natare herself, where the falling snow, 
the waving branches, the dashing waters, ar in actual 
motion, making a picture which no art can portray, 
And so much more heutiful is the nude in action than 
the lifeless forms of the painter or the sculptor. The 
ehec! beuty of a work of arb is that it sugests to the 
mind the motion with which the eye is Mmiliar, so that 
che imagination ean suply the motion which the pencil 
or the chizel cannot, giv. But if the сус is not. familiar 
witb the mude living form in motion, the imagination 
has no memory fo nid it, and half the charm is lost. 
Probably this is one reazon why artists themselvs, 
from having living models whom they sce in motion, 
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hav a hiher apreciation of the nude in art than thoze 
who hav not had that advantage. 

When men and their wives can lern to be together, 
secing cach uther, aud embracing cach uther w without 
the intervention of clothing, and to enjoy such caresscs 
disasociated from passional feelings, there wil be littl 
danger that there wil ever be such sexual excess be- 
tween Шош аз to endanger the perpetuity of their mu- 
tual atraction. 


ADVANTAGES OF A IBM. 


The principl of Alfism promises to be of special im- 
portance іп two directions where reformers hav anxius- 
ly saut for liht. 

Jst. It wil tend to diminish prostitution ; not only 
hy diminishing sexual intemperance, even if [he princi- 
piis not at once accepted in practice tothe full extent, 
thus diminishing the temptation of the prezent gene r- 
ation, and the hereditary temptation of future genera- 
tions; but also by corecting the fyziological eror w hich 
has led astray so many, that entire continence is not 
conduciv to helth, or to tlie hihest fyzical plezure, but 
that emission is an esential feature in male existence. 

What wid a machine be good for, if sum of its parts 
wer frequently cauzd to be moovd oftener or faster 
than Ше wurk of the machine calld for? So Altism is 
only the aplication to the scx question of a general 
principl cuvering all organic action, and all mecanical 
action. 

2d. It furnishes a complete and satisfactory anser to 
the question of the hest mode of preventing conception. 
There is по uther mode whieh is cither re liahl or satis- 
factory, уеп wer any reliable mode of preventing 
conception to be made known, it wid. hardly be satis- 
factory to woman, for she cid no longer plead danger, 
to protect herself from unweleum intruzion, Yet there 
ar few married winen who wid not be benefited if 
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they cid be saved from the burdens and the dangers 
of frequent pregnanoy. 


PRACTICAL SUGESTIONS. 


When one party only accepts the law.of Alfism, re- 
eciving new liht after marriage, it need not introduce 
into the family an element of discord. The wile, for 
instance, may not feel justified in adopting a course 
tending to induce her huzband to ecek from uthers the 
satisfaction she denies him; and yet may make such 
eforts to giv him malvanie satisfaction, and thus to re- 
store sexual equilibrium in the normal way, that he 
wil becum less inclined to amorus excess. If she finds 
that from foree of perverted habits, such eforts on her 
part seem (o stimulate passion, she muy make it a con- 
dition that he wil control himself; and thus she may 
gradualy change, such perverted habits, So the huz- 
Band may not { (cel just ili ad in loreing his wile to liv a 
life she had not anticipated; and yot hy keeping al- 
ways in view the advantages of Alfisin, he may grad- 
waly edueate his wife and himself to find ahiher plezure 
in galvanis sal isſaction. 

In uther cares, where true marital afection has died 
out, or has never existed, the law of Alfism may be at 
once reduceert to practice with manifest advantage. It 
may be that, ju such cases there is no resource further 
than cold self-denial; but at least the inharmony ne- 
cesarily rezultiug from repelant contact can be avoid- 
ed; and quiet frendship ean take the place of secret or 
open hostility. 

This essay is adrest to married men and wimen. ft 
is intended especialy for thoze who ar truly mated, be- 
tween whom there is a sexual atraction. It is not to 
be supozer that thoze who hav perverted all that is 
holy in marriage for uth^r considerations, who hav 
marricd for muny, for station, or even for a home, can 
enjoy the benefits, when they hav wantonly violated 
the sanctities of marriage. Yet in the eye of the law, 
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they ar married men and wimen; and it is therefore 
riht that they shüd not be ignored, but that such cum- 
fort or consolation as the truth vil aford, shüd be givn 
them. Like an aligator in a flower garden, they may 
be out of harmony with their suroundings, atracted 
by nuthing but the fountain's spray, and morc tantal- 
ized than satisficd with that ; ‚ yet the gates ar shut ; 

they cannot escape: and they must make the best of 
their pozition. 

The principls herein laid down consist of a duty and 
a privilege ; the duty of continence except for procrea- 
tion, and the privilege of sexual satisfaction from sex- 
ual contact. Improper marriage does not releev from 
the duty, altho it may prevent the enjoyment. of the 
privilege, l'or thoze who ar not so atracted to cach 
uther as to find sexual satisfaction in any kind of сош- 
panionship or contact, the truc filosofy is resignation ; 
turning the life forces into uther channels, and aw ay 
from the sexual channel. except so far as it can be exer- 
cized in the ordinary amenities of social life. ‘Ther 
may yet liv a hih and a noble life, altho not that com- 
plete life in all departments of our being, which a true 
relation wid permit. 

Tliere ar many who have not wilfily sinned; who 
supozed that they married froin luv, but who hav since 
becum separated in feeling, so that their atraction for 
each uther seems to be ded. II it is realy ded, what- 
ever the cauz, there is no remedy ; theze, foo, must 
lern the filosofy of resignation. But perhaps it 13 not, 
«Чей. Perhaps it is the repulsion from an improper 
married life which has separated Шеш; aud it may be 
that if they adopt the Jaw of continence, they may 
overcum the repulsion ; and if they seck to restore Lhe 
old atraction, it wil eum back to them, at least in such 
degree as to giv them plezure in companionship, aud 
а certain amount of sexual satisfaction. 

Stil anuther class claims our atention and our sym- 
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pathy. In their erly married life there scemd to be 
а mutual atraction ; but on thc onc side that secins to 
hav past away, hile on the uther it stil continues. 
The principl that, action and reaction ar equal, seems 
here to fail. So when a blow is givn and reccivd, 
action and reaction ar equal; but the efects upon the 
two parties depend upon their diferent inherent cir- 
cumstances. The atraction between the parties may 
hav been originaly more ideal than real. Tho wife 
thinks that she stil Juvs her huzband, if he wer only 
what she supozed him to be when she married him; 
but does she Inv him аз he realy was and realy is? 
Luv begets шу; but the luv of an ideal man wil not 
beget luv in an actual man widely diferent from that 
ideal. It may he that in this case also, the real luv 
has died out on both sides, when braul fo the test: 
altho опе or the ulher, stil cherishing an ilusory ideal, 
imagins it to continue on onc si le while it is lost upon 
the uther. In any event there is but one chance lor 
redemption. Ir the two actualy luv cach uther, and 
hav been seperated by misunderstandings, either can 
draw the uther hack; not by reerimination ; not by 
separation; no! by coldness; but by kindness and 
luving asocialion, as close as can be atained without 
obtrusivness. So far as the disagreement has arizen 
from mental eauzes, this wil giv oportunity for har- 
mony to fake ils place. F'yzieal contact wil help break 
down and remove mental disagreement. II it has 
arizen partialy or entirely from (удса cauzes, ib wil 
he necesary to accept the situation, and (о secure all 
the harmony aud frendly agociation that. the circum- 
stances wil admit of ‘Phere must be very few cases, 
if any, where (he fyzical disng:cement is so one-sided 
that the one party cannot he setistied without a degree 
of asociation whieh the шпег party cannot tolerate ; 
for cavelul observation shows that a degree of asocia- 
tion may be ренү enjoyed, Mr exceeding that which 
can be frecly snit activly reciprocated. 
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ALFITE MARRIAGE. | 

There is anuther consideration perhaps not less im- 
portant. There ar many yung persons of both sexes, 
who for various reazons ar unfitted to becum parents. 
They may be in temporary il-helth, or in such finan- 
cialy embarrast circumstances that they cid not prop- 
erly provide for children; or they may know that there 
is danger of scrofila, insanity, or uther diseaz, being 
transmitted to their children, so that they may both 
be permanently unſitted for parentage. The theory of 
Allism opens the way for such persons to enjoy all the 
advantages of marriage excepting parentage, — Anil 
altho seli-denial wil be required in foregoing parentage, 
it wil be far less than they must exercize in celibacy ; 
especialy il, when permanently incapacitated, they 
shal adopt from time to time, children to care for aud 
to brihten their ſnanily circle. 

Under the prezent views and practices with regard 
(а marriage, prudent yung men and wimen, who can 
only make a respectabl living for themselvs, ar utterly 
debard, for fear of offspring which they cannot suport, 
from uniting as huzband and wile, to mako a plezant, 
mutual home. Yet a home, bo it ever so humbl, is 
the acknowledgd safegardof virtue. There may smiles 
aud plezant wurds and luving caresses abound ; there 
nay evenings aud lezure hours be past in harmless 
amuzement, music, reading or study, and agreeahl 
and instructiv conversatien. Such afectionate inter- 
course, based on the doctrin of continence, wüd banish 
the sexual starvation, which leads Lo sexual vice, and 
wid keep many wel-dispozed yung men from beer sa- 
loons aud gambling houzes, whieh appear so much 
more atraetiv wilh their musie aad glitter, than the 
lonely, bare rooms of their boarding houses. 


MUTUAL, UNDERSTANDING, 
But it is esential that before marriage upon this 
basis, cither for temporary or permanent reazons, Бо 
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parties shüd thuroly understand and hartily accept the 
basis of the union. If the explanation is left by cither 
to be made aller marriage, or is not made, the uther 
party wil feel sgrrevd, and may not w ilingly acquiesce ; 
but if made befer chand, it wil he not only a matter of 
prudence but of pride with both, to asist cach uther 
in obzerving the law of continence. 

Iu cuming to such an understanding, the names of 
Alfa and Diana wil be especialy serviccabl; for it wil 
be салу for the parties to express. their beleef in the 
principls of Alfa or Diana, even when a false education 
makes dificult a more definit introduction of the sub- 
jeet, or explanation of views upon it. 

To avoid misaprehensjon, theze two theories shùd 
he clearly defined, and the distinction between them сх- 


plaind. The doe ‘rin of Alfis is confined to one prin- 
ipl, the law of 


‘Continence except far procreation.’ 


Thoze who heleev in this doctri may be divided into 
diferent classes. Sum belcev in il as a matter of duty, 
го be euforecd by precept and self-denial ; sum beleev 
in ib as a matter of riht, requiring по self-denial. In 
this latter is included the doctrin of Diana, which 
шлу be defined to bo the haw of 


Sexual sutisfaction from sexual contact. 


In uther wurds, Dianism is Alfisin as the rezult of 
sexual equilibration. This doctrin is founded upon the 
theory of dual functions; bub that theory is not an 
esential part of it. Any person who carries out the 
principl of continence охсор for procreation, whatever 
his motivs or ideas conected with it, is à practical Alf- 
ite. And any Alüte who seeks sexual companionship 
of greater or less intimacy, for the purpose of sexual 


equilibration as an aid to continence, 18 a practical 
апе. 


shown that if any law 1s calealated to promote the 
welfare of the race, human nature wil be remolded to 
corespond with it; so that obedience to the law wil i 
becum, even if it is not now, the hihest plezure. (Sec 

Data of Ethics, ссе. 67, pages 188 anl 180.) Woenmnust* Pw 
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THE LAW OF DEVELOPMENT, $ 
One suzestion in conclusion, Herbert Spencer ON 
S 


$ 


і е mot rely too much upon onr past habits and prozent & 
' environments, but Jook rather to what man shùd h. I 
and may be in a glorius future. 


( 
RECAPITULATION, WY 


: А ^ 
The fundamental theory of Diana is that the sexual N 


i sccictions hav two functions, thei gencrativ function, 

: and their alectional function; and. that except when 4 

i parentage is dezired, the sexual force sli be tard a) 
mto thejafeetionalehliannel; The manifestation of the 
alectional function is by sexual contact, which may. 


take suck form, from mere companionship to fyzical 
nude contact, as mulaal abraction may prompt; cauz- 

ine sexual equilibration andl thus sexual. satisfaction. » 
The form of such manifestation wil be largely iuflu- NN 
enced by the mind, and largely by the foree of habit; J 
‘wherefore the gradual bringing ot the mind into har- 
mony with there priucipls, and the gradual formation ¥ 
of habits consistenttherewith, wil make lore aud more 


evident their bencticial operation. * 
s 


From ‘Sexual Tnfemperanes,” by Mrs. Elmina D. { D. 
F 
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Slenker, I make the folowing extracts : 


We all know intemperance always grows оп ОГ tein- 
perate tipling, out of “enjoying” with the proviad-of y 
nob Oversteping the bounds of "urvleration.? — but. 
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read the record, and ask yourselys if there must not be 
bounds set and adhered to if safety is expected. And 
in this question of sexuality there is but one posibl 
boundary, and that is, the legitimate and natural use 
of the function—propagation "of our kind | 

Youw ho plead for ‘moderate indulgence,” a“ happy 
medium," or a natural dezire,” must remember that 
every indulgence diverts vital power from the brain 
and vital prineipl rom the blud, and continued excesses 
weaken the hole system, mentaly and роу. . 

A purcand happy luy that yeclds to sexual indulgence 
for the sake of procreation, can aford to loze a littl 
for the greater enod to be obtaind. Put a direct waste 
for momentar y gratification, that only increases dezirc 
and injures helt at the same timo, is reprchonsibl 
indeed in the wize, and sadly sorrowful to contemplate 
in (he ignorant. 

А man givs nf his own life to beget his child; he 
has a pure and holy joy in thus surendering g а portion 
af his own vital forec, and in conjunction with his ' 
beluvd wile cons -nmates the act. that shal make them 
parents. his is a pure and legitimate enjoyment, 
where the two ar strong and vigorus, mentaly and 
fvzicaly. But. all indulgence after conception is as un- 
natural and unhelthy as to eat after the apetite is sa- 
tiated. ‘To eat simply becanz food tastes good is a sin 
against nature, and it is the snme in the case of which 
І hav spoken. The wife whoze huzband feels for her a 
true, Inving frendship, who cares more for her helth 
and ewnfort than his own sensual gratification, and 

valnes her for her society, her sympathy, lier compan- 
ionship, and real afeetion for himself, lias a source of 
pure, sweet, contentment the widow and unmnrried 
cannot hav. She has one frend who is ever fond and 
ever true, and is ber very own (о luv and be luvd, not 
in lust and passion, but with a hibor and holier oneness 
of hart, mind and soi. 1f children cum to them they 
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wil not be misbegotten and undezired accidents, hut 
the fruit of a wize, careful fyziological generation. 
growing out of pure, truc. luv, and а hih and holy 
purpose. 


—:0:—— 


An important clement in the abuv theory, is that 
the sperm is only secreted as it is required, and there- 
fore does not need to be taken up again into the system 
by asimilation. This point was first braut to my ateu- 
tion hy the following letter, in which it is more fully 
given; and which is apended, altho it has since been 
separately puhlisht as a tract, in order to prezent the 
argument jn an independent form. 


A PRIVATE LETTER. 
To PARENTS, FYZICIANS, AND MEN-PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS, 

I take the liberty of ofcring for your consideration sum views on 
the Spermatic Secretion, which, so far as I know, hav not been 
hitherto entertained, either by fyzicians or the public generaly. 

It is customary for fyziologists and writers on the sexual organs and 
functions to asumc that the spermatic secretion is analogus to the 
bile, pancreatic juice, saliva and uther secretions which ar esential 
to human life, and which, when once formd, must be uzed and 
expeld from the system. Tlit logical deduction from this theory 
is, that to ensure the perfect helth of every man and boy who has 
atained the age of fourteen ог thercabout, he must expel this secre- 
tion at regular or irregular periods, either by inter-comunication 
with one of the uther scx or by masturbation, unless the secretion 
passes away by the bladder or by involuntary action duriny sleep. 
A further deduction is, that there exists a natural necesity for unre- 
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stricted inier-comnnication between the sexes, or, since society wil 
not sanction that, the establishment of houzes of prostitution. Now 
the moral nature anl finer sensibilities of hoth men and wimen pro- 
test against such a concluzion, and therefore the truth of the theory 
which gives rize to it, is to be Хомс. Гог myself, I consider that 
to this theory, so generaly bcleeved, is duc a large part of that 
sexual imorality which turns the heven of the afections into a hel of 
the passions, and is destroying at once the vitality and happiness of 
our race. 

As a man thinketh so is he.“ JI. is is classic truth. If a boy 
obtains the impression, from books or from companions older than 
himself, that at t'ic ace of fourteen or ſiſteen the spermatic secretion 
is necesarily forml and acumulated, and that, too, without his 
knowledge, volition, or power of prevention ; and that in order to 
keep his helth he must in sum way periodicaly throw off that se- 
cretion, his actions wil imediatcly begin to corespond with his’ 
belecf. 

The comparison hy medical men of this secretion with thc bile, 
gastric juice, clc., fixes the theory in his mind and confirms him in 
his pernicious habits. But substitute the word ** tears“ for bile, 
and yon put hefore that boy's mind an altogether diferent idea. Ile 
knows that tears, in falling drops, ar not esential to life or heth. 
A man may be in perfect helth and not cry once in five or even 
fifty years. Ihe Jacrymal fluid is ever prezent, but in such small 
quantities that itis unnoticed. Where ar the tears while they re- 
main unshed ? ‘They ar сусг redy, wailing to spring forth when 
there is an adequate cauz, but they do not acumulate and distress 
the man becauz they аг not shed daily, weekly or monthly. The 
component clements of the tears ar prepared in the system, thcy ar 
on hand, passing thru the circulation, redy to mix and flow when. 


ever they ar necded; but if they mix, acumulate and flow without 
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adequate cauz— without fyzical iritation or mental emotion the 
fyzician at once decides that there is discaz of the lacrymal glands. 


It is my beleef that tears and the spermatic fluids ar much more 


analogus, in their normal manner of secrction and use, than is the’ 


bile or gastric juice and the semen, Neither flow of tears or semen 
is esential to life or helth. Both ar greatly under the control of the 
imagination, the emotions, and the wil; and the flow of either is 
liable to be arested in a moment by sudden mental action. Also, 
when a man sheds tears there is a subsequent depression arizing from 
nervus exhaustion, consequent upon the violent emotions which 
cauzd the tears, and a similar effect follows sexual emission. 

Now wer men and boys made to beleev and feel that it is as rle- 
grading for them to alow a seminal emission without rational and 
proper cauz, as it is unmanly for them to shed tears frequently or 
on trivial ocazions, and that morcover uncalld for emission is a des- 
tructiv waste of life material, the formation of habits of masturba- 
lion, promiscüus intercourse and marital profligacy, with all their 
disastrus consequences, miht be largely prevented. The dificulty 
of dealing with this subject, aside from the delicacy which is sup- 
ozed to atend its consideration, lics checfly in the fact that most 
peopl ar born with large amativ propensities. "Phe sexual license 
of past generations has engenderd a sexual excitability in the 
prezent which can only be counteracted, and even then very grad- 
ualy, hy direct education of the yung in sexual ethics, and bya 
general disemination of knowledge on the normal functions and 
rational use of thc geucrativ organs. In beginning thus toeducate 
the people in sexual hygiene, scientists shinl be very carcful to 
arive at truc theories on the subject. A theory which tends tu bad 
rezults, which promises no amelioration of the trubls which now 
distres; humanity, is to be doned. My hart акса when, at ihe 


cloze of a fyziological lecture on the Passions, a yung man exclaimed 


, 
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in npcaling tones, What shal we yung men do? We want to do 
riht, but our passions ar strong, and you doctors don’t tel us what 
todo.” Tho several médical gentlemen wer prezent, not ono ofered 
a word to strengthen that yung man's wil power in the line of con- 
tinence. i 

Ts it not probabl that help in ascertaining the normal action of 
the human organism may be obtaind from comparativ anatomy 
and ſyziology? Supozc the student of Nature disects апа examins 
the sexual structure of the wild decr or ape, and compares it with 
the human. Wil not such comparison aid in determining whether 
it is in acordance with nature’s simple, unvitiated Jaw, and with 
human happiness, that (he spermatic secretion shid be formed in 
such quantity and reproduced so continüusly as is now considerd 
natural in man? It is at least pertinent to ask whether, if this 
acumulation and mixture of the sexual sceretions is found in man, 
it 15 not, to л very great extent, the rezull of habit, just as an enor. 
mus flow of saliva is consequent upon a cultivated habit of expecto- 
rating. Sum mien wil spit a pint a day, uthers seldom or never 
spit. 

On parents amd teachers devolvs\ the duty of preventing the 
formation of wrong sexual habits in chiluhood and youth. Besides 
direct instruction on (he subject, children shid be erly trained to 
the habit of Self-control. The valuable teachings containd in the 
following extract shid he deeply ponderd by all who hav the man- 
agement of youth. ‘The writer says: “ If there is one habit which 
abuv all uthers, is dezerving of cultivation, it is that of self-control. 
In fact it includes so much that is of valuabl importance in life, that 
it may almost be said that, in proportion to its power, docs the man 
obtain his manhood and the woman her womanhood. The ability 
to identify sclf with the hihest parts of our nature, and to bring all 
the lower parts into sulijection, or rather to draw them all upwards 
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into harmony with the best that we know, is the one central power 
which suplies vitality to all the rest. Пом to develop this in the 
‘child may wel absorb the energy of every parent; how to cultivate 
it in himself may wel employ the wizdom and enthuziazm of every 
youth. Met it is no mystcrius or complicated path that leads to 
this goal. The habit of sclf-control is but the acumulation of con- 
tinned acts of self-denial for a wurthy object; it is but the repeated 
authority of the rcazon over the impulses, of the judgment over the 
inclinations, of the sense of duty over the dezircs. Ше who has 
acquired this habit, who can guvern himself intcligently, without 
painful efort, and without fear of revolt from his apctites and pas- 
sions, has within him the source of all real power, and of all true 
happiness. ‘The force and energy which he has put forth day by 
day, and hour by hour, is not exhausted, nor even diminisht; on 
the contrary it has increast by usc, and has becum stronger and 
keener by exercize; and, altho it has already completed its work 
in the past, it is stil his wel-tried, true and powerful wepon for 
future conflicts in hiher regions.“ 

In the earlier stages of the wurld’s history, conditions aside from 
sexual needs cauzd woman to becum the slave of man. Had the 
sexes been equal in strength and equaly free, with full liberty of 
choice and refuzal in sexual relations, with equal liberty of advance 
and repulse in every one of the many steps by which luv procceds, 
from the glance of an eye to that intercomunication which is pri- 
marily, and as I think solely, intended for the production of off- 
spring, there is reazon to belcev that this free comunion of man 
with woman, wid, by equalizing the sexual forces, hav prevented 
that excessiv dezire for intercomunication which has pozest man 
thru all recorded timc, and which amounts to littl less than a mania 
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aflicting the hole race. SANON. 
24 CLINTON Purace, New York. 
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Joist {отта ron Nrw SpEHHNcS, recomended for general use 
by the T'hilological Associations of Great Britain and America, 


e, —Drop silent e when foneticnly useless, ns in live, vineyard, 
single, engine, qranile, rained, calen, ete. 

са —Drop a from ea having the sound of е, ns in feether, 
leather, jealous, ctc. 

Drop e from ee having (he sonud of e, ns in heart, ete. 
eiu, ---T'or beauty ase Cho old беш. 

„0. — Drop o fram, к having the sound of e, ns in Jeopardy, 
leepurd. > Vor yoeman v vito yoman, 

i, -Drop i of parliament. (Also friend and derivative. ] 

o. Lor, o havi ing Che sound ofn in but write win bre (buv) 

SONIC (sum), tongue (tung), сіе. Tor ꝛromen write winen. 

„n. rap from өз having the коти of », ns in journal, nor- 
ish, (гоме, rough, (ru, бомо (iat), and tho like, 

n. - Drop silent s after q before a, as in quard, quess, quill, «tc. 

ne. Drop tina ve in cataloqae, pedagogue, leuque, harangue, ctc. 

y. — Spell rhyme rimo. c4 consonants may ће simplified. 
Pinal bh, d, J, n, v. J. f, lo, ns in ebb, add, erp in, purr, 
duh. heidi К, dull, M ole. (nok all, hall) «te, nov үн, 
Full, ut. Medinl before another consonant, yx іе, 
rippie, dition (writ се. Initial unaccented preſis— 
es, uel ос unaccented кұ, asin abbreviate, ue- 
ense, air, ele, емесе, lievellei, usually, etc. 

b. —Drap silent ^ in bomb, стоп), debt, doubl, dumb, ete. 

с. Change e lack to s in cinder, Hen ee, hence, once, pener, 
scares, since, source, thence, lierce, whence, 

ch.—Drop the ^ of ch in chamowi'e, chalera, school, stomach, ete. 
Change to in ache (uke), anchor (anker). 

d. —change dand el final tod when so pronounecd,as in erossed 
(crost): haked \lookt), etc., unless the е afects the 
preceding sound, ак in ch (fed, chanced, placed. 

g.—Drap 4 in feigan, огой, sotereiqu. 

Gh. Drop h in еде, burgh, ghost Drop gh in haughty, 
( (the), гоц (hrn). Change yh to f where 
it hns Lant annd, ns in congh, ete. 

1. Drop in сони, p. Moppi in 144. 

n. — Change s (at in distinetiv word, as in abuse verb, louse 
verh, rive үзү, ele. Drop s in aisle, demesne, island, 

һе. = Drop e in scoot, «ее (ith. ieh. — гор Laus in catch, 
pih. iich. ele, w. Drop a in iche. 

ph.—Wiito f for ph. зе in philosophy. sphere, ete. 

Words spelt in acotdance. with my of the Joint Rules may 
now he consider] os orthograticaly corcet on the very best 
authority. Information and рам 16 on Spelling Reform: may 
be olitutmed nb the SPELLING REFORM ROOMS, 

24 CLINTON PLACE, NLW YORK. 
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PUBLISHERS' PREFACE. 


The pamphlet which we now present to the 
public is one which bus been lately prosecuted 
under Lord Campbell's Act, and which we repub- 
lish in order to test the right of publication. It 
was originally written by Charles Knowlton, M. 
D., whose devree entitles him to be beard with 
respect ou а medical question. It was first pub- 
lished in Fugland, about forty years avo, by 
James Watson, the gallant Radical who сите to 
London and took up Hichard Charlile's work 
when -Carlile was in jail. He sold it unchal- 
lenged for many yeurs, approved it, and recom- 
inended it. It was printed aud published by 
Messra. Holyoake und Co., and found its place, 
with other works of a similar character, in their 


~ Freethought Directory" of 1853, and was thus 


identified with Freethought- literature at the 

then leading Freethought depot. Mr. Austin 

Holyoake, working in conjunction with Mr. 

Bradlaugh at the Дайопай Reformer осе, 
- Johnson's Court, printed and published it in his 
‚ \turn, and this well known Freethought advocate, 

іп his "Large or Sinall Families," selected this 

pamplilet,together with R. D. Owen's''Moral Phy- 
‘siology” and the Elements of Social Science,” 
for special recommendation. Mr. Charles Watts, 
succeeding to Mr. Austin Holy oake's business, 
continued the sale, and when Mr. Watson died 
in 1875, he bought the plates of the work (with 
others) from Mrs. Watson, and continued to ad- 
* vertise and to sell it until December 23, 1876. 

For the lust forty years the book has thus been 

identified with Freethought, advertised by lead- 

iog Freethinkers, published under the sanction 

of tbeir names, and sold in the headquarters of 
: Freethought literature. If during this long 
period the party has thus—without опе word 
of protest circulated an indecent work, the less 
we talk about Freethought morality the better; 
the work has been largely sold, and if leading 
Freethinkers have sold it—profiting by the sale— 
is mere carclessness, few words could be strong 
enough to brand the indifference which thus 
acattered obscenity broadcast over the land. 
The pamphlet has been withdrawn from circu- 
lation in consequence of the prosecution institu- 
ted against Mr. Charles Watts, but the question 
of its legality or illegality has not been tried; а 
pica of Guilty” was put in by the publisher, und 
the book, therefore, wus not examined, nor was 
«ny judgment passed upon it; no jury registered 
averdict, aud the judge stated that he had not 
read the work. j . 

We republish this pamphlet, honestly believ- 
ing thut on all questions affecting the happiness 
ofthe people, whether they be theological, po- 
litical, on social, fullest right of free discussion 
ought to be maintained at all hazards. We do 


te 


ї 


t 
not personally indorse all that Dr. Knowlton“ 
says: his “Philosophical Proem" seems to us full 


of philosophical mistakes, and—as we are neither 
of us doctors—we ure not prepnred to indurse 
his iuedical views; but since progress can only 


iS 


be made through discussiun, und no discussio». 


is possible where difleriug opiuions sre suppres ‘ 
sed, we claim the right to publish all opinions 
зо that the public, enabled to see all sides of i 
question, muy have the materials for forming 
sound judgment. 

The alterations made ure very slight; the hool 
was badly printed, and errors of spelling and 
few clumsy grammatical expressions have bee. 
corrected; the subtitle has been changed, and ir: 
one cuse four lines huve been omitted, becaus . 


they ure repeated word for word further on. W 


have, however, made some ndditions to the 
pamphlet, which аге in all cases kept distinct 
from the original text. Physiology has made 
great strides during the past forty years, and not 
considering it right to circulate erroueous physi- 
ology, we submitted the pamphlet to а doctor in 
whose accurate knowledge we have the fullest 
confidence, und who is widely known in all purts 
of the world us the author of the Elements of 
Social Science"; the notes signed “G. R.“ are 
written by thisgentlemin. References to olher 
words are given in foot-notes for the assistance 
of the reader, if he desires to study up the sub- 
ject further. 

Old Radicals will remember that Richard Cur- 
lile published : work entitled “Every Women's 
Book," which deals with thesame subject and 
advocates the saine object us Dr. Knowlton's 
pamphlet. R. D. Owen objected to the ‘‘style 
and tone" of Carlile's Every Women's Book," 
as not being in "good ta-te" und he wrote his 
Moral Physiology“ to do in America what Cnr- 
ев work work was intended to do in England. 
This work of Carlile'S was stigmatized из unde- 
cent“ and imm ral.“ becsuse it advocated, as 
does Dr. Kuowlton’s, the use of preventive 
checks to population. In striving to carry on 
Carlile's work, we cannot expect to escape Саг- 


lile’s reproach; but, whether applauded or con- ' 


demned, we menu to сагу it on, socially as well 
as politically und theologically. 

We believe. with the Rev. Mr. Malthus, that 
population has а tendency to increase faster 
thun the means of existence, and that sone 
checks must therefore exercise control over pop- 
ulation. The checks now exercised are semi- 
starvation and preven'able disease; the enor- 
mous mortality among the infants of the pour is 
one of the checks which now keep dowu the 
population. The checks that ought to contre 
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population are scientific, and it is these which we (2^ 
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‘forveurs been endeavoring te obtain and dissem- have been ‘proved tobe so by actual experiences... 888 — 


"dti is a noiorions fuct that the families af: пе recondite ' phenomena ‘of the md system? ADB“... be 
married often’ incre: ase beyond a regard for ilie, well as'to chemistry. The’ iden occurred to DE 1 
young beings coming into existence, or the hap-; of destroying the fecundatiny property: iof tlie x f xe Et 
piness of those? who gave: tiem" birth, would sperm by chemical agents; ‘and upon this princi=. wee У 
dictate; and phil anthropists of -first- rate meral ple he devised “checks,” | which reason. alone Я EC: >19 
character, in diferent parts of the. world, have. would convi ince us must De- effec tful, and which. Gut 
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{ without eyen u partial sacrifice of the pleasure these, and other checks, trents: of Generations,’ E н 
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J| Yinstinct. ` But no satisfactory means of fulfilling а plain yet chaste style. The great utility oft:. 
75 this object was discovered wil the euhiect re- sucha work as this. especially to the. poor, is e nA 
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Сохзсооѕхеѕѕ is not а “principle” or sub- gradually acquired by habit. A hankering for 
stance of any kind, nor із it, strictly speaking, stimulants, 23 spirits, opium, and tobacco, is one UM 
a property of any substauce or being. It is a of these. 2 


pecullar actiou of the nervous system, aud the 
‚ system is said to be sensible, or to possess the 
Property of sensibility, because those sentient 
actions which constitute our different concious- 
nesses may be excited in it. 
tem includes not only the brain and spinal mar- 


row but numerous soft white cords, called 


-nerves, which extend from the brain and spinal 
marrow toevery part of the bodyin whicha sen- 
sation can be excited. 

A sensation is a sentient action of a nerve and 
the brain: a thought or idea (both the same thing) 
в а sentient action of the brain alone. A sen- 
sation or a thought is conciousness, and there 
is no conciousness but that which consiats either 
to а sensation or a thought. ner emm 

Agreenble conciousness. constitutes .what we 
call happinesa, and disagreeable consciousness 
constitutes misery. As sensations are a higher 
degree of consciousness than mere thought, it 
follows that agreeable sensations constitute а 
more exquisite happiness than agreeable 
thoughts. That portion of happiness which 
consists in agrceable sensations is common) 

led pleasure, No thoughts are agreeable 
except those which. were originally ех- 
eltea by or have been associated with agreeable 
sensations. Hence if a perscn never had exper- 
тепсей any agreeable sensations, he could have 
no agreeable thoughts, and would of course be 
an entire stranger to happiness. 

There are five species of sensation,— seeing, 
hearing, smelling, tasting, and feeling. 
There are many varieties of feeling,—as the 
feelings of hunger, thirst, cold, hardness, etc., 
Many of these feelings are excited by agents 
that act upon the exterior'of the body, such us 
solid substances of every kind, heat, and various 
ehemical irritants. These latter feelinga are 
called paastons. 

Those passions which owe their existence 
chiefly to the stute of the brain, orto causes 
acting directly upon the brain, are called the 
moral passion. They nre grief, anger, love, etc. 
They consist of sentiment actions, which com- 
mence in the brain and extend to the nerves in 
the region of the stomach, heart, etc. But when 
the cause of the internal feeling or passion is 
&eated in some organ remote from the brain, as 
"in the stomach, genital organs, etc., the sentient 
action which constitutes the passion commences 
in the nerve: of such organ and extends to the 
brain, and the passion is called an appetite, in- 
&linct, or Cexire. Somo of these passions are 
natural, as hunger, thirst, the reproductive in- 
Btinct, the desire to urinute, etc. Others are 


The nervous sys- 


Such із the. nature 
vivid and agreeable sensations cannot be excited 
under all circumstances, nor beyond a certuin 


extent under any circumstunce, without giving 


rise ia one way or another to un amount o 
disagreeable consciousness or misery, exceeding 
the umount of agreeable consciousness which 


‘attends’ such ill-timod or excessive gratification. 


To excite ugrceable sensations to a degree not 
exceeding this certnin extent is temperance; to 
excite them beyond this extent is intemperance; 
not to excite them at allis mortification or ab- 
Btinence. This certuin extent varics with difer- 
ent individuals, according to their several cir- 
cumstances, so that what would be temperance 
in one person may be intemperance in another.. 

To be free from disagreeable consciousness i8: 
to be in a state which, compared with a state of 
misery, is a happy state: yet absolute happiness: 
does not exist in the absence of misery; if it do, 
rocks аге happy. It consists, as aforesaid,.in 
agreeable consciousness. That which enables a 
person to excite or maintain agreeable conscious- 
ness is not happiness: but the zdea of having 
such in onc’s possession is agrecable, and o 
course is a portion of happiness. Health and 
wealth go farin enabling а person to excite and 
malutain agreenble consciousness. 

That which gives rise to agreeable conscious- 
ness is good, and we desire it. If we use it in- 
temperatcly, such use is had, but the thing itselt 
is still good. Those acts (and intentions are 
acts of that part ot man which intends) of hum- 
an beings which tend to the promotion of bap- 
piness are good; but they are alsocalled virtuous, 


to distinguish them from other things of the . · 


same tendency. There is nothing for the word 
virtue to siguify but virtuous actions. Sin signi- 
fies nothing but sinful actions, and sinful, wick- 
ed, vicious, or bad actions are those which ara 
productive of more misery than happiness. 
When an individual gratifies any of his in- 
stinets in u temperate degree, he adds an item to 
the aum total of human happiness, and causes 


of things that our most | | 


* 
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the amount of human happiness to exceed the’ © 


| 
amount of misery farther than if he had not | 


enjoyed himself, therefore it is virtuous, or, to 


say the least, it is not vicious or sinful for him 
to doso. But it must ever be remembered that 


this temperate degree copes on circumstances; 


that one persons health, pecuniary circum- 


stances, or social relation may be such that it 
would cause more misery than happiness for 
him to do an act which being done by a person 
under different circumstances would cause more 
happiness thun misery. Therefore it would be 


т 


- 
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right for the latter to perform such асі. but not 
for thc former. 
е 1 owing to his ignorance, a man may 
not be able to gratify a desire without causing 
misery (wherefore it would be wrong for him to 
do it), but with knowledge of means to prevent 
this mísery, he may so gratify it that more 
leasure than pain will be the result of the act, 
in which case the act, to say the least, is justi- 
fiable. Now, therefore, itis virtuous, nay, it is 
the duty, for him who has a knowledge of such 
means, toconvey it to those who bave it not. for 
by so doing hefurthers the cause of huinan hap- 
piness. | 


. Man by nature is endowed with the talent of 
acvising means to remedy or prevent the cvils 


CHAPTER 1. 


Showing Amo desirable $t is, both in a political 
and a social point of tiew, for mankind to be 
able to limit at will the number of their o- 
epring, without saerificing the pleasure that 
attenda the gratification of the reproductivein- 
atin ct. 

Finsr.— In a political point of view. — If pop- 
ulation be not restruined by some great physical 
calumity, such as we have renson to hope will 
not herenfter be visited upon the. children of 
inen, or by some moral restraint, the time will 
come when the earth cannot support its inhabi- 
tants. Population unrestrained, will double 
threce times in a century. Hence, computing 
tbe present population of the curth at 1,000 mill- 
tous, there would be ut the end of 100 years from 
the present time, 8,000 millions. 


At the end of 200 years, 64,000 millions. 

e * 309 * 512,000 she Pa: 

And so on multiplying by eicht for: every 
additional hundred years. So that in 500 Fears 
from the present time there would be thirty-two 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight times 
es many inbabitants as at present. If the nat- 
ural increase should go on without’ check for 


1.590 years, one single pair would їпсгез<е то more : 


s than thirty-fice thouennd one aunared and etonty- 


four tiines us many as the present population of 
the whole earth! 

Some check then there must be, or tbe timo 
willcome when millions will be borne but to 
euffer and to perish for the necessaries of life. 
То whut an incanceivable amount of huar 


misery would euch а state of things cive ric! 


And mus: we Sav that Vicewar, pesiitence, nnd 
“famine ure cesirable to prevent itt Must the 
friends of teinperance and domestic happiness 
stay their eflurts? Must peace societies excite 
со war and bloodshed? Must the physician 
cease to investigate the nature of contusion, 
and to s^arch for the means of destroying its 
daneful influence? Must he that becomes dis- 
essed be marked ns a victim to die fur the pub- 


lic good. without the privilege of making an 


есті to restore him to health? And in case of 
е failure of cropsin one purt of the world, must 
the other parts withhold the means of supporting 


tus most chunt politica 
‘erea.e of population is always powerfully checked in 


that are linble to arise from gratifying curappe- 
tites; and it is as much the duty of the physician 
to inform mankind of the means to prevent the 
evils that are liable to arise from gratiiving ‘he 
productive instinct, as it is to inform them how 
to keep clear of the gout or dyspepsia.. Let not 
the old ascetic say we ought not to gratify: our 
appetites апу further than is necessary to main- 
tain health and to perpetuate the, species. 
Mankind will not so abstain, and if it mcaas ta 
prevent the evils that. may arise from a farthec 
"ratification can be devised, they need not. 
caven has not only given us Пе ‘capacity ої 
greater enjoyment, but tbe talent-of devising 
means to prevent the evils that are liable to arise 
therefrom and it becomes us, witch chanksgir- 
ing,” to make the most of them. fy МеН? 
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life that the far greater evil of excessive: popu-- 
lation throughout the globe may be prevented? 
Cun there be no effectual moral restraint, at- 
tended with fur less human misery than such 
physicial calamities 8s these? Most surely <- 
there can. But what is it? Malthus, an Eng- 
dish writer on the subject of populution, gives -` 
us none but celibacy: to a late age. But bow 
foolish it is to suppose that men and women 
will become as monks and nuns during che 
very. holiday of their existence, and:::abjure. - 
during the fuirest vears of life the nearest and 
dearest of social relutions, to avert a catastrophe | 
which they and perhaps their children will, not 
live to witness. . But besides being ineffectual, 
or if effectual, requiring a great sacrifice often- 
joy ment. his restraint is highly objectional;om 
the score of its demoralizing tendency. It would 
give rise to a frightful increase of prostitution, 
of intemperance and onanism, and prove de- 
structive to health and moral feelings. In spite 
of preaching, human nature will ever remain ~ 
the same; und that restraint which forbida the - 
gratification of the reproductive instinct will 
avail. but little with. the: mass of mankind. 
The checks to be hereafter. mentioned are the 
only. moral restraints to population. known to- 
the writer that are unattended with serious 
Objections. 1 Har 2р" 225 у ир, ЧЕТТ T + B 
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Besides starvation, with all its accompanying? 
evils,’ over- population, is attended- with other 
public evils, of which inay be mentioned*ignor. -~ 
ance and slavery. Where tbe mass of the peo- 
ple must toil imcessanily to obtainsupport, they 
must remain ignorant: and where ignorunce pre 


valle.tyrauny reigns ® —  , 77 eda es 
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е The scientific part o? daltoves Doctrine of Popoli- 
tioa 1< not vers eleacly or correctis given їл che above: 
чемин Ria groat theory. vow or generally baid by 
economists, is that ibe in-- 


old coun!nes y the dificulte oí increasing tbe виру 
of food; that the existing evils о? povarty and low wupos 
Are r. ally atbottom caused by this cheek and are broz;;bt 
about by tue presuure of population on the soil. ора the 
coutinual over-stockiny of tha labor markets with lnb- 
отете; und bene that the only wayin which яосіеѓу сав 
escune from povortv, with all ite miserics, за by putting 
& atroug reatraint on their great natural powera of mnl- 
tiplication. “Itig not in (ће nuture of tuings,” he паук, 
“that ang pennanent and generc! improvement (а tho 
condition ofthe poor can be cffected without an nor 
in the prerentive checke to population." —G. К. 
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Second. In a social point of vie. Is it not pass оп —усагз of profligacy and speculation— r 
„ notorious that the tiunilies of the married often wud his first wish js accomplished, his fortune is 
increase beyond what a regard for the young made. , Where now are the feelings. end resolv ds 


beings coming into the world, or the happiness of his youzh? s- acars apt „ a e 
of those who give them birth, would dictate? In где e-. „ beet Foe eM ie yt ** 
how many instances docs the hard-working fa- ' Gs Take the dew on the mountains, ALES 5 

1 Н H . 1 „ „ ТУ, bn 
ther, and more especially the mother, of a poor Lite the bubblos эп tho fountain. 277 
funilv rem in slaves throughout their lives, They are бопо--апа forevor.' . "c. 7 


zugging atthe oar of incessant labor, toiling to SERINE SA ot SN a det n A 
live. and living to toil; when, if.their olIspri?e He is a man of pleasure, а man of the world. 
had bern timited totwourthree only, they might He luughs at the romance of his. youth, and mar-. „ = 
buve enjoyed comfort ind comparative affluence? ries n fortune. If gaudy еҷиіраче and. gay. pare <, 
How often isthe health of the mother, giving ties confer happiness, he is happy.: But if there 
birth every yvir to an infant - парру if it be not be only the sunshine on the stormy sen below, 
twins—and compeiled to toil on, even at those he is a victim to that system of morality which 
times when nature imperiously calls for somere- forbids a reputable connection until the period 
lief from daily drudgery,—how often is the when provision has been made for à large ex- 
mother’s comfort, health, nay, even her life thus pected family. Had be married the first, object 
sacrificed? Or if care and toil have weighed of bis choice, nnd simply delayed becoming a 
down the spirit, and at length broken the health father until his prospects seemed to warrant it, 
of the father, bow ofien is the. widow left un- how different might have been his lot. Until 
able, with the most virtuous intentions, to save men und women are absolved from the fear of 
her fatherless offspring from becoming degrad- becoming pnrents, except when they themselves 
ed objects of charity, or protligate volaries of desire it, they will ever form mercenary und de- 
vice! 1 moralizing connections, und seek in dissipa- 
Nor is this all. Many women are so consti- tion the happiness they might nave found in do- 
tuded that they cannot give birth to healthy, mestic life. , } 
sometimes not to living children. Is it desiiable, — I know that this, however common, is not a =. 
is it moral, th itsucliwomenshould become preg- universal case. Soinetimes the heavy responsi- 
nant? Yet this is continually the case. Others bilities of a family are incurred at all risks; and | 
there are who епш never to become parents; be- who snull sty: how often п life of unremitting . 
cause, if they do, it is only to transmit to toil and poverty is the consequence. Sometimes, 
their offspring grievous hereditary diseases, if even rarely, tlie voung mind does hold its fist 
“which render such offspring mere subjects of resolves. The youth plods through years of 
misery throughout their sickly existence. Yet cold celibacy and solitary anxiety, happy if, be- 
such women will not leadan tife of celicacy. They fore the best hours of his life are gone snd its. 
marry. "hey become parents, and the sum of warmest feelings withered, he may return to, 
buman misery is increased by their doing so. claim the reward of his forbenrance and his in- 
But it is folly to expect that we can induce such dustry. But even in this comparatively happy 
persons to live the lives of Shakers. Noris it case, shall we count for nothing the years of as- 
Dece-3as. y; ull that duty. requires of them is to cetic sacrifice at which after-haypiacss is pur- - 
refrain from becoming parents. Who enn esti- chaed? Vhedays of youth ure not too many. 
mate the beneticint effect which a rational moral nor its affections too lasting. We may, indeed, 
restraint max thus have on the health and beauty if a great object require it, sucrifice the ne. and - 
and physical improvement of our race through- mortify the otber. But is this, in itself, desir- 
Out future gener.tions." able? Does not wisdom tell us that such a facri- 
Tet из now turn our attention to the case of fice is п dead loss- to Ше warm-henrted often a - 
unmarried youth. grievous one? Does not wisdom bid us temper- 
“Almost ull young persons, on reaching the ately enjoy the springtimes of life, while the - 
age of maturity, desire to marry. That heart evil day come not, nor the vears druw nivh, when 
muat be very cold, or er isolated, that does weshall say we have no pleasure in them.’ | 
not find sume object on which to bestow its af- "Let us suy, then, if we. will, that the youth - | gi 
fections. Thus, ea ly marriage would be almost who thus sacrifices the present for the future, 
universal did not prudential consideration inter- chooses wisely between the two evils, profligacy, - 
fere. The young man thinke, 1 cannot marry and asceticism. This is true. But let us not 
yet; I cannot support a family. I must make imagine the lesser evil to be а good Jt. ів | 
money first, and think of a matrimonial settle- not good forman to be alone. It is for no man 
ment afterwards.’ or womnn's happiness or benefit that they should - 
And su be goes to making money, fully and be condemned to Shakerism. It isa violence . 1 
sincerely resolved in a few years to Shure it with done to the feelings and an injury to the charac- · . 
her whom he now loves. But pa sionsarestrong ter: A life of rigid celibacy, though indnitely * ; 
and temptations "тет. Curiosity, perhaps, in: preferable to a life of dissipation, is yet jraught 
troduces him into the company of those poor with many evils. Peevi-hness, restlessness, vu: 
Creatures whom society first reduces to a depen- gue longings, and instability of character are 
dence on the most mi«crahle of mercenary amongst the least of these. The mind is unsettled 
trades, and then curses for being what she hus and the judgment wrapped. Even the very 
made them. There hisbenlth and moral feelings instinct which is thus mortified assumes an un- 
alike made shipwreck. The affection he had due importance, and occupies à portion of the 
thought to tren-ure up for their first object are thoughts which docs not of right or nature be- 


chilled by dissipation and blunted by excess. long to it, and which during a life of satisfied 
He scarcely retains a passion butavurice. Yeurs affection it would not obtain.” 
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In many instances, the genital organs are ren- -` The subject of generation is not only in: erest. 

derel so irritable by the repletion to which un ing ns a branch of science, but it isso connected .~ — 2 

aatural continency gives rise, and by the much with the happiness of mankind that-itis bighl y 

thinking caused by such repletion, us to induce important in a practical .point-of -view.” Such, < iz 

a disease known tu medical men by the name of to be sure; is the custom of the age that it is поб .. f < 

Gonorrhén Dormientium. Jt-consists in an em- considered a proper subject to investigate before 

ission or discharge of the semen during sleep. a popular assembly, nor is it- proper-to attend :- ‚Ж 

This discharge is immediately. excited in most the cullsof nature in a like-place, yet they must . n ү 
instances by a lascivious dream, but such drenm and oughtto be attended to, for the good, ihe hap- 121 1 

is caused by the repletion and irritability ef the. piness of mankind require it; so too, for- like“ ^ . У 

enital organs. It is truly astonishing to what a reason, the subject of generation ought to?be in!! 1 

egree of mental anguish the disease gives rise vestigated until it be righutly undertood^by з . | Мм 

ір young men. ‘they do not understand the na- people, but at such opponunitiesas the: good '; “o R 

ture. or rather the cause of it. They think it de- sense of every individual will easily.decide to. be 7. e 

pends on a weakness indeed, the disease is of- proper. This I presume to say, not simply upon’ " 2 

ten called я “seminal weakne-s"—and that the tlie abstract principle that ell knowledge of na- 7° 

least gratification in a natural way would but ture's workings іх useful, and the want of it diss 

gerve to increase it. Their anxiety about it advantageous, but from the- known moral fact. 


weakens the whole systein. This weakness they 
erroneously a!tribute to the discharges: they 
think them-elves totally disqualified for entering 
into or enjoying the married stute. Finally, the 
genital and mental organs uct and ‘react: upon 
each other so perniciously.as to cause a degree 
of nervousness, debility, emaciation and mel- 
ancholy—in a word, wretcliedness iat sets des- 
cription at defiance. Neuthing is so effectual in 
curing this diseased state of n body and mind in 
young men as ma: ringe. АН restraint, fear aud 
sulicitude should be removed. 


“Inasmuch, then, asthe scruples of ‘incurring 
heavy responsibilities deter from forming moral 
conneclions, and encourage intemperance and 

r prostitution, the knowledge which enables man 
to limit the number,of-his offspring would, inthe 
present state of things, save much unhappiness 
-~ i: and prevent many.crimes, Youu persons sin- 

|- eerely attached to each other, und who might 
wish to marry,should marry carly, merely resolv- 
ing not to become parents until prudence per- 
mitted.it.. The young man, instead of setitary 

toil. and vulgar dissipation, would enjoy the so- 

.ciety and the assistance of рег he has choven as 

% bis companion; and the best years of life, whose 

‚ pleasures pever return, would not he squandered 

in, riot, nor lost through mortification."* | 
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E J hold the following to be important end un- 
s -:deniable truths: That every. man hug a natural 
I right bath te receive and. сопусу a knowledge of 
all the facts -and discoveries of, every .art and 
. science; excepting such only as may be secured 
Ito sume particular person or persons bv copy- 
richt or patent: Thuta physical truth in its 
general etlect can not Бе я moral evil. ‘That no 
fact in ;physics or in morals ought to, be con- 
ceuled from ilie inquiring minx. 
Some may make u^ inisnse of knowledge, but 
that is tbeir fault:.snod iv.is uot, right: that-one 
person should be: deprived of knowledre,. of 
Spirits, of razors. or of anything else which is 
:| yharmless in itself and may. be useful to him, be- 
cause another may misuse it. 

n" A. 

% The passages quated ara from Rohor .Dsle Owen's 
‚ “Mors! Physiology.” (Puolished by E. Truelove)— 
5 (Pubiishers' Note. 
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.соцуєу n false idea, If it refere to tha славен unedug, - wit 


that ignorance of this process has in many in- 
stances jy* ved the cause of а lamentableb“ miss- 
hap,” andy ore especially as it is essential to *s 
the uttainment of the great advantages which it, ^, 
is the chief object of this work to bestow upon Er 
mankind. з +., -e ТЫТ os 
People generally, as it was the case with pbysi- is: 
cians until late years, entertain a very erroneous :,, ж 
iden of ‹ what tukes place in the conception. ^ ^ 
Agreenbly to this idea the "check" which; :соп> ? 
sider far preferable to апу other would not be 
eflectual, as woüld be obvious to all. Conscquent- i 
M entertaining this idea. people would not have 
ue confidence in it. Hence itis necessary to 
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correct à long held and widely extended error. 
But this I cannot expect to do by simply saying `^ t,“ 
itis an error. Deeply rooted und hitherto undis- * 
puted opinions are not 80 easily eradicated. Jf 1 
would convince any one that the steps in one of 
the most recondue processes of nature ure not 
such us he has always believed, it will greatly 
scrve my purpose to show what these steps are. 
I must first prepare him to bercasoned with, and 
then reason the matter nl] over with him. I 
must point out the facts which disprove his opin- 
ien, und sbow tbat my own is unattended with 
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But what cán be more obvious than that it is ТЇ. 
absolutely impossible to explain any process or "Ў 
function of the animi] ecunomy, ко as to de un- 7E 
derstood, before the names of the organs Which . 
perform this function have been defined, that is, i 
before the organs themselves have been describ’ ~<"S,4 


ed Nau itis well known to every anstoamist, * 7 


and indeed i$ may Le obvious to all, Ahnt än der- MC 
scribing any organ or system of organs Wwe. must- N, 
always begin with some external and known. - ^1. 
parts, and proceed regularly, step by зер, Чое ^. t A. 
internal and unknown. Asinurithmetic,-“every -: 7 
thing must be uaderstood as you go along.“ r 2 «e 


Fully to effect the objects of. this work; itis: Ф 
therefore, n matter- of necessity bun] give un- 334 
anatomical description of certain | paris-—even**' wo 
external paris—which some, but fortwhat li . 
have just said, might think it useless to mention 
It is not to gratify the idle curiosity of the Y 
light-minded that this book is written, it is for | 
utility in the broad and truly philosophical sense 

of the term; nay, father, it ahall, with the ex- 


ception of bere and there n little spicing bes. i. +, 


‚ * This is an Americanism, which ‘sppeare tana to ^ · 
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confined to practical utility. Y shall, there- 
fore, endeavor to trent of the subject iu this 
chapter so as to be understood, without giving 
any description of the male organs of gencra- 
tion; though 1 hold it an accomplishment for 
one to be a le to sneak of those organs, us dis- 
евзез often put them uuder the necessity of 
doiug, without being compelled to use low and 
vulgar ianguase... But I must brietly. describe 
the femule organs; iu doing which T. must, or 
'* course, speak as do other auntomists and phy- 

siologists; and whoever objects to this will dis- 
cover more affectation. and prudery thun good 
sense und good will to mankind. . 

The adipose, or futty matter, immediately 

over the share bone, forins. a consider- 
able prominence, in females, which, at the ags 
ok .puberty,. is covered with hair. as in wales. 
This prominence is called Mons Veneris. 
The exterior orifice commences immediately 
below this. On each side of this orifice is a 
prominence continued from the mons veneris, 
which is largest above and gradually diminishes 
as it deseen|s:; These two prominences are 
called the Labia Externa, orexternal lips. Near 
the latter end of nregnancy they become some- 
what enlarged und réluxed, so that they sustain 
little’ or no injury during purturition. Just 
within the upper or anterior commissure, formed 
hy the junction of these lips, a little round ob- 
long body is situated. The body is called the 
clitoris. Most of its lengih is bound down, ns 
it were, pretty closely to the bone; and it is of 
very variuble size in different females. Instan- 
ces have occurred where it was so enlarged as to 
allow the female to have vencreal commerce 
with otbers; and in Paris this fact wns once made 
& public exhibition of to the medical faculty. 
Women thus formed appear to partake in their 
general form of the male character, and are term- 
ёа hermaphrodites. The idea of humau beings, 
called hermaphrodites, which could be either 
father or mother, is, doubtless,4erroneous. The 
clitoris is analogous in its struc ге to the penis, 
and like it, is exquisitively seus ve, being as it 
is supposed the principal sent of pleasure. It is 
subject to erection or distension, like the penis,” 
from like causes. f 

The skin which lines the internal surface of 
the external lips is folded in such manner аз to 
form two flat bodies, the exterior edges of which 
are convex. They are called the nymph:e. They ex- 
tend downwards, oue on euch side, frum the clit- 
oris to near the middle of the external orifice, 
somewhat diverging from each other. Their use 
is not very evident. The oritice of the urethra 
(the cane]; short in females, which leads to the 
bladder) is situated an inch or more farther in- 
ward than. the clitoris, and is a little protuber- 
Bui. | 
‚ Pussing by the external lips, the clitoris, the 
ny mph, and theoritice of the urethra, we come 
to the membrane called the Lymen. it is situnt- 
ed just at or a trifle behind the orifice of the 
urethra. It is stretched across the pissage, and 
were it a complete septum, it would close up 
tie anterior extremity of that portion of the 


lu tration Dr. Knowlton is moro sparingin his use 
ol them than either Dr. Bull or Dr. Chux-sse Leh- 
‚ асе hota). 
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passage which is called the vagina. But the 
instances in which the septum or partition is 
complete аге very rare, there being, in almost 
all cases, an aperture either іп its centre or more 
frequently in its anterior edge. giving the mem- 
brane the form ofacrescent. Through this aper- 
ture passes the menstrual fluid. Sometimes, 
however, this aeptum is complete, and the 
Meostrunt uid is . retained month  sfter 
month, uatil 4ppeacunces. aud 587mnpto:es muck 
like those of presnancy are produced, giving 
rise perhaps to unjust suspicious. Such cases 
require th&^simple operution of dividing tha 
hymen. In many instances the hymen is very im- 
perfect, insomuch thatsome huve doubted wheth- 
er it is to befuund in the generality of virgins. 
Where it exists it is gcuerally ruptured in the 
first rutercourse of the sexes, and the female is. 
Said to lose ber virginity. In some rare iustua- 
ces it is so very strong us not to be ruptured by 
such intercourse, and the nature of the dilficulty 


not being understood, the husband has sued for 


а divorce. But everything may be put (о rights 
by a slight surgical operation. The parts here 
deseribed are amoug those called the external 
parts of yeveration. 

The internal organs of generation cons'st in 
the female of the Vagina, the Uterus, the Ovar- 
ies nnd their appendages. 

The Vagina is а membranons canal commenc- 
ing at the hymen and extending to the uterus. 
It is a little curved, and extends backwards and 
upwa'd between the bladder, which lies before 
aud above it, and that extreme portion of the 
bowels called the rectum, which lies behind it. 
The coat of membrane which lines the internal 
surface of the vagina forms a number of trans- 
verse ridges. These ridges rre to be found only 
in the lower or anterior-half of the vagina, and 
they do not extend all round the vagina, but are 
situated on its upterior aud posterior sides, while 
their lateral sides are smooth. I mention these 
ridges because a knowledge of them may lend to 
а more effectual use of one of the checks to be 
mae known hereafter. ' 

“Tbe Uterus or womb is also situated betweea 


“the bludder and the rectum, but above the vag- 


ina. Such is its shape that it has been com- 
pared to a pear with n long neck. There is, of 
course, considerable difference between the body 


aud the neck, the first being twice as broad азд 


the last. "Esch of these parts is somewhat 
finttencd. In subjects of mature age, who have 
never been pregnant, the whole of the uterus is 
about two inches and a half in length, and more 
than an inch and л half in breadth at the broud- 
est part of the body. It is near an inch in 
thickness "The neck of the uterus is situated 


downwards, and may be snid to be inserted into 


the upper extremity of the vagina. It extends 


down iuto the vaginu the better part of nn inch. 


To the uterus is a cavity which appronches the 
triaugular form, and from which а canal passes 
down through the neck of the uterus into the 
vagina. This cavity is so small fbat its sides 
ure almost in contact. So that the uterus is a 
thick, firm organ for so small а one. Сошраг- 
ing the cuvity of the uterus to a triangle, we say 
the upper side or line of this triangle is trans- 
verse with respect to the body, nud the othertwe 
lines pass downwards and inward, Бо 
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„that they would form nn angle below, consist of fimbriated processes, and nearly touch 


the canal in it is oval, and so situated that it 


by a second person who carries the hand behind. 


-Harrow to form its neck. The longest diameter 


Ans not been known towske place. The Fallopian. pe 18 prepare the uterine krstem for conception 4. 
`+ Tubes aretwo canals four or five inches in lengtb.. por females-do not become precnant beforertbey 
= te e M "d pt * d 2 е, "s ^ 


tto the:body. Having so proceeded for some dis- (publisbed by W. Н. Smith & Son), gives instances of . 


: Very small, but they enlurge ss much as they « рр удере] diccnarge .". eats Dr. Kirke: n. ИИ of 
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-did . they not before they meet take the ovaria. . | p di tua. Be 
a turn more directly downwards to form We are now prepared to treat of conception. 
the canal just mentioned. In each of the Yet, as menstruntion is closely connected with 
upper angles there is an orifice of such size as to it, and as a knowledge of many things concern 
ANGIE of a hog's bristle. These little orifices are ing menstruation may contribute much to th 
the mouths of two tubes, called the fallopian well-being of females, for whom. this work is at¢* a- 
tubes, of which more will be said presently. The least as much designed as for males, I shall first 
canal which passes through the neck of the briefly treat of this subject. Ry 
uterus, connecting the cavity of this organ with Aſenstruation.— When females arrive at the 
that of the vagina, is about a quarter of an inch age of puberty they begin to have a discharge 
in diameter. it is ditlerent from other ducts, once every month, by way oi the vagina, of the 
for it seems to be a part of the cavity from which color of blood. This discharge is termed the; 
it extends, inasmuch as when the cavity of the menses. To have it. is to mepstruate. The age 
,nterus is enlarged in the process of pregnancy, at which menstruation commences varies with : 
this canal is gradually converted into a part of different individuals, and also in different clim. . 
that cavity. Bm i ates. The warmer the climate the earlier it 


The lower extremity of the neck of the uterus Commences und ceases. In iemperate ciimates 
is irregularly convex and tumid. The orifice of it geucrally commences at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen, aud it ceases at forty-four, or а little 
‘divides the convex surface of the lower extrem- later.“ А : : Еа 
"ity of the neck іо two portions, which are called Whenever it commences the girl acquires 87,7 
the lips of the uterus. The anterior is thicker more womanly appearance. It isa secretion of:. 
‘than the posterior. The orifice itself is called og the uterus. or in other words, the minute veseele ,* ``." 
* tínca or оя uteri, or in English,-the mouth of the distributed to the inner coat of the uterus, select. 
.womb.' When the parts are in a weak, relaxed 89 it were. from the blood, and pour out in a s». 
‘state, the mouth or neck of the uterus is quite 
‘low, and in almost all cases it may be reached 
by а finger introduced into the vagina, especially 


‚ The Ovaries are two bodies of a flattened or 
* oval form, one of which is situated on each side 
of the uterus at a little distance from it, and € 
about аз high up as where the uterus become 


¿of the ovarium is about an inch. Each ovarium 


"of a delicate membrane, and filled with a trans-. 
Parent fluid. Some of these vesicles. аге situ- ! 
"ated so near the surface of the ovarium as to be 
prominent on its surface. They :аге of different: 


Sizes, the largest nearly a quarter of an inch in 88 much as possibic. The turns“ do not con- 


tinue during preguaucy. nor nursing, unless nurg--. 


diameter. omad; 1. : oui 3.2 4 s : ^ " Ze 
атас ah bam en T. haa taken . 28 be continued after the "turns" recommence - 
aai Sup as UOI CODICE SUD eee TOM. ‘Some women, it is true, are subject to slight; уа дм 
era! o 


. place, some of thesc vesicles ꝛare removed, and 'hamnrrhara thatsometimes gocurs with annci 


2 n' their place a cicatrix or ecar-is formed which’ hta „етйат dunno nerenancy ‘and which hass ros 
d ^ А : “able regularity during pregnancy,:and which hass neri" 
Rub aeo, nre However,:the:number Jed them“ to suppose they have. their turns, at, TL 
-'of:cicatrices ` does not alwnys.correspond: with such terms; but it is not so; the discharge! at. 
: the number of conceptions.» -They-often exceed: such times are real-blood.** ^ „ уйу Ade n н 
) 


„it, aud are sometimes. found -wbere.conception пе Тһе use of the menstrual discharge seems te 


proceeding from the upper angles oti the cavity 52 ey ner? z tita T^ c x 

of the.uterus, in a transverse direction in respect . pr. Chavasac, on p. 94 of his "Advice to а Wife” ^ : 
tance, they turn downwards towurds the ovaries. gn Or agers gm ee ion end consequent focundity.—-— 

„At, their commencement in the uterus they nre. Publishers’ not., 1 ЖЕТҮҮГӨ» 
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U 
z and the external’ parts of tne geuerativa apparutuc. 4 |. 
Being diluted by this. edinixture, tne meustrunl blooé et 
conguinter les perfectis than ordinary blood; and the 7, 
irrqueut acidity of the vacina! mucus tenca still furthee v. * 


See T ris 


1 _ - N a” 4 4 .. s ы * ee 1 . 
Tue vesicles here mentioned ате the so-called Grastf- 
"inn vesicles, or avisaceé, esch of which contains іс its in- 


=terior n littlu ovnm or egg. In the human fe:nale the to diminish fte cocgulnbility."—Handbook of РИ о Li: i4 
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+ А А 
to а cortain small number. as was formerly ought, bat : as 75. ; ЕГА Y. 
continue to be formed in the ovuriea, and to discharca ** Сопкс] on the whole o? thia Dr. Charaege's book, 


At intervals maturo ovs during the whole of the írnitfu] рр. 01—101, where fall details ere given. —[P ablisharg" к= 


Do 7 
ovum is extremely minute. ко as only to bo visible with Bth ed., р. 727, 15:4.—G. N. 
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10 FRUITS OF 
commence, nor after they cease having their 
turns; nor while they are suppressed by sme 
disease Бу cold or by nursiug. Some cr. lioe 
поте. bowever, have said that they become 
pregnant While nursing, without having bad any 
turn since their last lying-in. It is believed that 
in these cases they had some discharge, colorless 
perhaps, which They did not notice, but which 
answered the purposes of the common one. Wo- 
men ure aot ueacly so likely do conceive during 
the wees оного а months, as during the week 
immediately sfter.7 Sus although ihe use of 
this secretion seems to be to prepare fur concep- 
tion, it i3 not to be inferzed that the reproduc- 
tive instinct censes at the ‘turn of life," or 
when the woman ceases to menstrunte. On the 
contrary, it is ssid that this passien often in- 
creases ad this period, and continues in 3 freater 
or less degree to ап extreme дуе. 

Conception.— The part performed hr the male 
jn the reproduction of the species consists in ex- 
citing tlie organism of the female,nnd depositing 
the semen in the vagina. Before I enauire what 
tnkes place in the Females, I propose to speuk of 
the semen. 


This fluid, which is secreted by the testicles, 
may be snid to possess three kinds of properties, 
—phy-ical, chemical, physiological. Its physi- 
cul properiies are known to every опе, —it is a 
thickish. nearly opaque fluid, of a peculiar odor, 
snitish taste, etc. As to its chemicnl properties, 
it is found by analysis to consists of 960 parts of 

nter, 60 of animal miuciluge, 10 of soda. 300 of 
Phosphate of lime. 115 physiological property is 
that of exciting Ше femate genital organs in а 
peculiar manner. 

When the semen is exumined hy microscope, 
there can be distinguished n multitude of small 
animalcute, which appenrs to have a rounded 
head and a long tail. These nnimalcule 
move with a certain degree of rapidity. They 
appear to avoid the light aud to delight in the 
shade. Leeuwenboek, if not the discoverer of 
the seminal animalcula, wns the fist who 
brought the fact of their existence fullv before 
the public. With respect to their size, be re- 
marked that ten thousand of them might exist 
in a space not larger than а grain of sand. They 
ba ve u definite figure, and are obviously differ- 
ent from the animatcule found in any other fluid.“ 
Leeuwenbuek believed them to be the beginnings 
ef future animals -that they are of different 

* aexes, upon which depends the future sex of the 
fetus. Bethisas it may, ;t appears to be ad- 
mitted on all hands trat the animalcule are 
present in the semen of the various sjecies of 
male animals, and that they cannot be detected 
when either from age or disease the animals лге 
rendered sterile. "Hence," gays Bostock, we 
can scarcely refuso our assent to the position 
that these animalcul@ are іп some way or otber 
instrumental to the production of the fetus." 


# See bowever, Dr. Ball's Hint to Mothers," pp 
31—58. and 127—129 (publisued by Locgmans, Green & 
Co. }—{Publishers’ note. 


* Bee Dr Carpenter's“ Animal PEvsloloyry,” p. 558 (pub- 
Habed by H. G Bohn); Nichol'a “Homan Phveiel gy.” 
рр. 253—255 (Published by Trruozer & Co.) —(Fublishera' 
mote. 
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The secretion of thescmen commences at the age 
of puberty. Before this period the testieles se- 
crete u viscid, transparent fluid, which ba~ never 
been analyzed, but which is doubtless essenti- 
aly diferent from semen. The revolution 
which the whole economy undergoes at this period 
such as the tone of the voice, and development 
of huirs, the beurd, the increase of the muscles 
and boues, etr., is intimately connected with the 


testicles and the secroti.n Г Миз taid.” Earns’ 


pre-ervethe same form as in childhood; their 
vaice is effeminate, they have no beard, their 
disposition timid; and tinally their physical! and 
moralchar:cter very nearly аре that of 
females. Nevertheless, many of them take de- 
light in venereal intercourse, and give themselves 
up With ardor to а connection which must always 
be unfruitful. 7 i ' 


The part performed by the female in the re- 
production of thc species is far more complicat- 
ed thun that performed bv the male. It consists, 
in the first ins.unce, in providing a substance 
which, in connection with the male secrction, is 
to constitute the fætus; in furnishing a suitable 
situation in which the fetus mny be developed; 
in affarding due nourishment for its growth: in 
bringing it forth, nnd afterwards furnishing. it 
with food especially odapted to the digestive 
organs of the young anim). Some parts of this 
process are not well understood, and such var- 
lets of рур ‘theses have been proposed to ex- 
plain them that Drelincourt, who lived in the 
latter par ofthe 17th century. is said to have col- 
lected 260 hypotheses of generation. 


It ought to he known that women have con- 
ceived when the semen was merely applied to 
the parts anterior to the hymen, as the inter- 
nal surface of the extern! lins, the nympheœ. ein. 
This is proved bv the fact that several cases of 
pregnancy have occurred. when the hymen. was 
entire. This fict need not surnrise us, for, ngree- 
able to the theory of »bsorption, we have to яс- 
count for it onlv to suppose that some of the 
absorbent vessels are situated anterior to the hy- 
men- a supposition by no means unreasonable. 


There аге two neculinrities of the human spe- 
cies respecting conception which T will notice. 
First, unlike other animals. they are liah'ennd for 
what has been p-oved to the contrarv,equallv li - 
able to conceive at all sensons of the venr. Sec- 
ond, a woman rarely. if ever, conceivesuntil after 
having severn] sexual connection’: nor does опе, 
connection in fifty cause conception in the mit- 
rimonial state, where the husband and wife live 
together uninterruptedly. Public women rarely 
conceive owing prohahly to a wenkened state of 
the genital system, induced by too frequent and 
promiscuous intercourse. \ 


It is unive-sally agreed, that some time after 
a fruitful connection, a vesicle (two in cnse of 
twins! of one orthe other ovary becomes вд 
enlarged thatit bursts forth from the ovary and 
tukesthe nume of ovum. which is taken up, or 
rather received, as it bursts forth, bv the fim- 
briated extremity of the fallopian tube, and is 


* Nicho!'s “Homan Physiology,” py. 957, 256.—[Pate- 
lishere' noto. 


t Magendic'a Physiology.—[Author's note. 
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т ovaducted along the tube into the uterus, 
De 1-пег surface of which it attaches itself.“ 


А Dres it becomes developed into а full grown 

| Ds, sud is brought forth about forty-two 
1 Wrens frou the time of conception hy a process 
„ers parturition, But one grand question is, 
ФЕ mc3- Шэ» semen operates itself, or any part there- 

Б al Saches the ovary, and if so, in what way it 
j^ Bescveyedto them. It was Jong the opinion 
61 : she кетеп Was ejected into the uterus ia 
em, cu wi of coition, and that it afterwards, by 
Ux sls Rhön n means, fouud its way into aud 
„ 2 f the fallopian tubes to the ovary, let 


Шеге sre several fucts which weigh heaviiy 
i73 Det this opinion, and some that entirely for- 
siio Ingdhefirst расе, there nre several well- 
avesied instances jn which impreguation took 
Tace while the hymen rem ined entire, where 
the vscinu terminated in the rectum, nnd where 
it was so contracted by a cicatrix из not to admit 
wat penis. In all theses cases the semen contd 
zei tisve been lodged anywhere near the mouth 
of th uterus, much less ejected into it. Second- 
E, it has foilowed а connection where, from 
Sime defect in the male organs, as the ureters 
„ermigatiug some iuches behind the end’ of 
сае penis, itis clear that the semen could. net 
Reve bern injected into the uterus, nor even 
dear its mouth. Third the neck of the unim- 
‘precmated uterus is so narrow us merely to : d 
Ait u probe, and is filled with a thick tenacious 
fiuid, which eeeminzly could not be forced away 
ov any force which tue mule organ possesses of 
ejeciing the semen, even if the mouth of the 
r;sle urethra were in opposition with thato the 
uterus. But fourth, the mouth of the uerus is 
by uo means fixed. By various enuses it is made 
10 assume vurious situations, and probably the 
mouth of the urethra rarely comes in contact 
with it. д Hox 
Fifth. The tenacitv of the male semen is such 
ss reuders its passage through the sma aperture 
іп tlie neck of the uterus. impossible, even by a 
power of force much supcrior to that wrich we 
may rationully. suppose to reside in the uinle 
organs of generation.” >- 
*>jn0e Dr, КоочИоп'в work wae written, tha very ini- 
portant fuct has been discovered that ova u.e peres t- 
esily discharged from the ovariewin the Низами female 
and o her animals, not in consequence of f.ustful cew- 
'neciion bxaviug takeu рі“ са, na wan formeriy believed, 
but quite independently of interceurae with the mule. 
Bach н discharge of ovn occurs In tho lower animals nt 
the time of hant or rut, and in women durig ni. trua- 
tien, At ech mens rual pe:íod, a Gra finn vesicle In 
comes enlarged, Lurste. und latas tha ovum which 1 can- 
teins eec pu 1uto the fa lopian tube, along which it pass- 
ен to the uterus. 1 han long Leen Known.” а ve Dr. 
Kirk, “that in dhe во-с Пл evip:rous animinin, the erp- 
aration of cer. from the atary mur trhe pl ce irdepend- 
ently o? WC a tha male, ur- ече of „nal 
amos. And it tbnow-eotiblishe)ed that alike mature 
tion and discharga of ova, iud: pendently of coiticn, 
oocurs in Мизипийи, the periada nt whieh the pretur- 
ed ova nre sepuruted{frain the от гіна and received ut 
tho fallopian tubes being indicated in the lower N. in- 
malix by tba phenoinena of seat ar ruf; in tho human 
fannie bythe phenomena af eienitruatinn, Bexunl de 
aire mantel its If. in the Duman female to à croater 
“depree at these periods, ала in Ue Leninte of 1: mimf- 
t галь anne ato no her tine, I tle Онин; otha 
„beer uthes pince, the oviniinsy Ve fecanontisl, anel if 
no uulon Осе ist periaues. From whet bas been Raja 
“it muy therefore bu concluded that the twa gtAteg, h at 
andl menetrnation. лге апајоеопя. ard that the egsenti ] 
accomn naniincut of both ів the maturntion and extrugiun 
ө? va. — Handbook of Physiology," pege 724.—G. N. 
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Sixth. Harvey and DeGraaf dissected animals 
at almost every period after coition for the ex- 
press purpose of discovering the semen, but 
were never able to detect the smallest vestige of 
it in the uterus іп auy oac instance." * 

Aware of the insurmountable objection to this 
view of the manner in which the semen reach- 
es the ovary, it has been supposed by some 
Physiologists that the eemen ів absorbed from 
the vagina into the great circulating system, 
where itis mixed, of course, with the blood. and 
gocs the whole round of the circulation subject 
to the influence of those causes which produce 
great changes in the lattes fluid. : 

To this hypothesis it may he objected, that 
while there is no direct evidence in support of 
it, it is exceedingly unreasonuble,-inazwiuch as 
we can scarcely believe thut the semen can go 
the whole round of circulation, and then дла its 
Way to the ovary in euch a pure unaltered state 
us the experiments of Spallanzani prove it must 
be in. that it may impregnate. ae 

A third set of theorists have maintained that 
an imperceptible something, which they have 
culled aura seminalis, passes from the seen 
lodzed. in the vigina to the ovary, and excites 
ise actions which are essential to the develop- 
ment of un ovum. Others, again, have told us 
Uc it is ull done by sympathy. That neither 
the semen nor any volitile part of it finds its 
wav to the ovary; but that ihe semen excites the 
parts with waich it is in contict iu а peculiar 
manner, and by а law of the animal economy.“ 
termed symentuv, O consent of parts, a peculiar 
‘actions commences iu tlie ovary, by, which ар 
uvum is developed. "i - LP 

To hoth the e conjectures it may be objected ~ 
that they have no other foundiiion but the пре. 4, 
posed necessity of adopting them, то account for 
the effect of impreznatiou z and further, they, 
“make no provision for the formation-of mules;, 
for the peculiarities of, and likeness to, parents, 
пп for the provagation of predisposition to dis- 
ease, fran. parent to child; for the production 
of mir'nttocs,;' eic: ' 4% 10 üt EA 
„A fifth, and to me far more satisfactory view 
of the subject than any other, is thut advanceck 
by our distinguished, countryman, Dr, Dewees,. < 
of. Philadelphia, It appears to harmonize: with 
all known facts relating to the subject of con-, 
cepin, and something from analogy - may also 
be drawn in its favor. It ja this, that there is a 

“set of absorbent vessels lending directly, from 
the inner surfafe of the 4% / a externa und the. 
vacina' in the ovaries, the whole-office! of. Which 
vessels is to nbsorb the remen and convey it to. 
the ovaries.? 1 до паї know thut these vesscls 
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pe Deweer’ Eray on Superfartation.—[Anther's note, pa " 
ve ео 2 ar 
IThia view ia nat heid at tho pragent Апт. Tha con- 
mony receivu- l doctrina now iñ thut the seminal Avid 
entera the rterus. whather during the intercourse or z: -- 
after it, „ud passan along the fu lopian tubes to tbe ` ; 
Ovaries: Aud that fecunention takea poco at nome poing 

of :his eonreesm t frequect v in- the tubes, but a fen ne 
times jn the arncy i. areren; perbny: in the uterus. ss 
1: ай өзңепиайу u- reer jor fecuadalice ta the 

к. rarua посі come to xctual contact swith tbe | 
„uin. e? the sl e: nero mako heir way ware 
the ovarimn, a d fucuncate the ovum itber before it 
entirele quits the avigic or very shortly æfrar wurd.“ 
un vA Dr. Carpenter, Ahpe nr (o h the cenorul rale ia 
repnrd to the Ма. umala; and tbeir powor of movoment 
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have yet been fully discovered, but in a note on 
the sixteenth page of his Essays on Various 
Subjects,“ the doctor snys: ‘Тіс existence of 
these vessels is now rendered almost certain, as 
Dr. Gartner, of Copenhagen, has discovered a 
duct leading from the ovary to the vagina." 

Another question of considerable moment re- 
Inting to generation is from which parent are the 
first rudiments of the foetus derived. 

The eartiest hypothesis with which we are 
acquntated, aui which has received tae support 


“of some of the most eminent of the modercos, 


ascribes the original formation of the tatus to 
the combination of particles of matter derived 


"from each of the parents. This hypothesis na- 


turally presents itself to tne mind ns theobvious 
method of explaining the necessity for the co- 
opersiion of the two -exes, nud the resemblance 
in external form, and sven in mind and charac- 
ter, which the offspring frequently beara to tne 
male parent. '"fhe principal objections,” says 
Bostock, “Чо his hypothesis, independent of the 
want of any direct. proof of а female seminal 
fluid, are of two descriptions, those which de: 
pend upon the supposed impossibility of unor- 
ganized matter forming an organized being, and 
those which are derived from observations and 
experiments of Haller and Spallanzani, which 
they brought forward in support of their theory 
of pre-existent germs. 

In relation to these objections Y remark, first, 
that those whose experience has been with hale 
femnles, I suspect, can have no doubt but that 
the female organism increnses like that of the 
mile, until an emission of fluid of some kind or 
other takes place. But whether this secretion 
may properly be called semen, whether any part 
of it unites with the male semen in forming the 
rudiments of the fetus, is another question. For 
my part, I am inclined to the opinion that it does 
mot.“ Irather regurd it as the result of exalted 
excitation, analogous to the increased secretion 
of other orguns from increased stimulation ; and 
it it be for any object or use, as it probably is, 
it is that of affording nature n means of relieving 
herself; or, in other words, of quieting the ven- 
егеп] passion. If this passion, being once roused, 
could not by some means or other be calmed, it 
would command by far too grent a portion of our 
thoughts, and with many constitutions the indi- 
viduals, whether male or female, could not con- 
duct themselves with due decorum: One fact 


which iead3 me tothink thatthe female secretion’ 


in the nct of coition is not essential to impregna- 
tion is, that many females have conccived, if 


must obvionsly be both vigorous and long continued to 
onable them to traverse во great an oxtent of mucous 
membrane, ospecíully when it is reinemberod that they 
eacend in opposition to he direction of tha oillury move- 
mant of the epithelial calls. «nd to the downward poris- 
valc:c action of ths fallopian tubas... There can be по 
doubt that it is the contact of the spermatozoa with the 
orem, nd in the changes which oacur au the immediate 
nnsect: ence of that contact, that tho act of fecnndaiion 
engs2nta!lv consista "—''Principles of Human Physaiolo- 
Бу,” 6th ed., p. 961, 1976.—G. К. 


With regard to thin secretion in the female, which 
kas notblng of a neminal character. Dr Carpenter ob- 
Gerves: [ta admixture with tho male вашеш bas been 
Supposed to have soma connection with impregnntion ; 
but no proof whatever has heen given that апу aucl ad- 
4 is necessary."—''Human Physiology,” p. 901.— 


their unbiassed testimony шау be relied оа, 
when they experienced no pleasure. In these 
cases it is more than probable that there was со 
сггазт, nor any secretion or emission of fluid oa 
the part of the female. 

As to the objection of the supposed impossi- 
bility of unorzunized matter forming ил organ- 
ized being, I do not conceive that it weighs at ail 
against the hypothesis before us, for I do not 
believe such a thing takes place, even if we ad- 
mic that “Lhe original cormation of the fmius із 
a comoination of particles of matter derived 
from each of the parents." What do, or ratier 
what ought we to mean by organized matter :? 
Not, surely, that it exhibits sowe obvious physi- 
cal structure, unlike what is to be found in in- 
organic matter, but that it exhibits phenomens,. 
and ot course may be said to possess properties 
unlike any kiud of inorz:inic matter. Mater 
unires with 1n «iter in three ways, mecaanicelly, 
chemically and erzanically, aud cach mode-ot 
union gives rise to properties peculiar to itself. 
When matter unites organically, the substance 
or being so formed exhibits some phenomena 
essentially different from what inorganic bodies 
exhibit. It is on this account that we ascribe to 
organic bodies certain propeities, which we call 
physiological properties, such as contractility, 
sensibility, life, etc. When, from any cause, 
these bodies have undergoue such a change that 
they no longer exhibit the phenomena peculiar ' 
to them, they are said to have lost these proper- 
ties, and to be dead. A substance need not pos- 
sess all the physiological properties of an animal 
of the higher orders, to entitle it to the nanie of 
ап organized or living substance. nor need it pos- 
sess tlie physical property of solidity. The blood, 
аз well as many of the secretions, does several 
things, exhibits several phenomena, which no 
mechanical or mere .chemicul combinations of 
matter do exhibit. We must therefore ascribe 
to it certain physiological properties, and regard 
it as an organized, a living fluid, as was con- 
tended by the celebrated John Hunter. So with 
respect to the semen, it certainly possesses phys- 
iological properties, one in particular, peculiar 
to itsclf, numely, the property of impregnating 
the femule; and upon no sound principle can it 
be regarded in any ofher light thun as an organ- 
ized, und of course a living fluid. And if the 
female secretion or any part of it unite with the 
male secretion in the formation of the rudiments 
of the fœtus in a different manner than any other 
substance would, then it certainly has the pro- 
perty of doing so, whether we give this property 
а nume or not; and а regard to the soundest 
principles of physiology compels us to class this 
property with the physiological or vital, and of 
course to regard this secretion as an organized 
nì living fluid. So, then, unorganized mutter 
does uot form an organized being, admitting the 
hypothesis before us us correct. . 

That organized being should give rise to other 
Organized beings under favorable circumstunces 
as to nourishment, warinth, etc., із no wore won- 
derful than that fire should give rise to fire when 
air and fuel aro present. То be sure, there are 
воте minute steps in the processes which are not 
fully known to us; still, Lf they ever should be 
known, we should unquestionnbly see that there 
is & natural couse for every one of them; ard 
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that they arc all consonant with certain laws of 
the animul economy. We should see no necess- 
һу of attempting to explain the process of gene- 
mention by bringing to our aid, ог rather. to the 


darkening of the subject, any imaginary priuci- : 


ple, as the nisus formatious of Blumenbsch. 

As to tlie “observations and experiments of 
Haller and Spellanzani,” I think with Dr. Bostock 
that they weigh but little, if any, agsinst the 
theory before us. {shall not be at the labor of 
bringing thein forward, nod showing their futil- 
ity as objections to this theory, for 1 am far from 
insisting on Ше correctness of it; that is, I do 
not insist that anv part of the female secretion, 
during coition, unites with the male semen in tho 
formation of tbe rudiments of the fetus. 

The second hypotheses or theory, I shall no- 
tice, as to the rudiments of the fectus, is that of 
Leeuwenhoek, who regarded these:ninal animal- 
cules of the male semen as the proper rudiments 
ef the fetus, aud thinks that the aflice of the fe- 
male is to afford them a sui:able receptacie, 
where they may be supported and nourished 
until they are able to exist by th: exercise of 
their own functions. This is essen. ially the view 
of the subject which I addopt, aud which Iin- 
tend to give more particularly presently. | 

1 know of no serious objections to this hypo- 
theses, nothing but the “extreme improbability.“ 
ав its opponents say, “that these animalculm 
should be the rudiments of being so totally dis- 
similar to them.“ Butl wish to know if there is 
more difference between я fatus anda seminal 
animalcule than there is between a ſœtus and a 
few material particles in sone other fourm than 
that of such nuimalcule? 

The third hypotheses, or that of pre-existing 
germs, proceeded upon a precisely opposite view 
of the subject to thst of Leeuwenhoek, namely, 
thut the fastus is properly. tlie production of the 
femule; that it exists previous to the sexual con- 
gress, withall its organs. in some part of the 
uterine system; and that it receives no proper 
addition frum the male, but that the seminal 
fluid acts merely hy exciting the powers of the 
foetus, or endowing it with vitality. ; 

It is not.kauwn who first proposed this hypo- 
theses; but siranve asit may appear, it has had 
the support of such names us Bonnet, Hallor, and 
Spallanzani, und met with а favorable reception 
in tlie middle of the last century. Agreeable to 
this hypotheses, our common mother, Eve, con- 
tained u number of Lomuncules (little meni one 
Within nuother, like a nestof boxes, snd all witi- 
iu her ovuries, equal to all the number of births 
that have ever been, or ever will be, not to reck- 
on aburtions. Were Ito bring forward all the 


-facts and arguments that lave been advanced in 


support of this idea, it seems to me i should 


fw te convince sound minds of iis correctness, 


usin arguments.apainst it, zhey surely seemed 
uncalied for. Having now presented several 
hypotheses of generuticn, some as to the manner 
in which the sumen reaches or influences tlieov- 
ary, and others as the rudiments of the fetus, I 
shall now bring together those views which up- 
on the whole appear to me tho most satisfuc- 
tory. 

l believe with Dr. Dewees that a set of absorb- 
ent vessels extend from the inermost surface of 
the dubia externa, und from the vagina to the ov- 


18 


ary, the whole office of which is to take up the 
semen or some part thereof and convey it to the 
ovary. I believe with Leeuwezhoek that the 
seminal animalcules are the proper rudiments of 
the fetus, and are perhaps of diferent sexes; 
that in case of impregnation one of themis car- 
ried not only to, bui into n vesicie cf an ovary, 
which is in a condition to receive und be апу af- 
fected by it.“ It is here surrounded by the al- 
buminous fluid which the vesicle contains. This 
fluid being somewhat changed in its qualities by 
ita new-comer, stimulates the minute vessels of 
the parts which surround it, and thus causes mora 
of this fluid to be formed, and while it affords 
the animalcule material for its development, it 
puts the delicate membrane of die avary which 
retainsit in its place upon ihe stretch, aud finally 
bursts forth surrounded probably by un exceed- 
ingly delicate membrane'of its own. This mem- 
brane, with the albuiminous fluid it contains and 
the 4nimalcule in the centre of it, constitutes the 
ovum or egg. II is received by tbe fimhriated 
extremety of the faliopian tube, which by this 
time hus grasped tbe ovary, and is by this tube 
slowly conveyed into the uterus, tothe inner sur: 
face of which it attaches itself, through the med- 
ium of the membrane, which is formed by. the 
uterus itself. in the interim between impregnatioa 
and the arriving of the ovum in the way, I have 
just mentioned. Y 2 
The idea that а seminal animalcule entera an 
ovum while it remains in the ovary was never | 
before advanced to my knowledge: hence I con- 
cider it incumbent upon ine to advance some rea- 
воп for the opinion. | 


First, it is ad:vitted on all bands that the sem- 
inn] animalcule are essential to impregnation, 
since they cannot be detected when eitber. 
from age or disease the unimal is rendered 
sterile." | , 

Second, the ovum is impregnuted while it re- 
mains in the ovary. True, thuse who: never 
met with Dr. Dewees’ theory, und who, conse- 
quently, have adopted the idca that the semen 
is ejected into the uterus, us the |) a t improba- | 
bic of any with whic ther were «couainted, have 
found it very d fiicul: to dispuse of the fact that 
the ovum is impregnated in the ovary, and have 
consequently presumed this is not generally: the 
спее. Trey admit it is certainly so sometimes, | 
nnd tunt itis difficult to reject the conclusion {, 
that itis always Sch. г. Bostock—who doubl- | 
less hu not met with Dewees’ iheory al the tine m 
he wrote, and who udmitsit impossible to con- 
ceive how the semen can finds its way along e )), 
fallopinn tubes, haw it can find its way towards 
the ovary, further, «t most, tan int» the uterus, | 
and, congequentiy, cannot кее how the ovum | 
can be imprezunted.into the ovary—suys, “Ре. F 


heps the most 146008] esupposiiion may be- tha! „ 8 
4 - " Em М A 
15 555. {. 


„The opinion tint the spermatozoa of erminnl nlan- 
enis ura real anfindleues ia now ubnndoned, hut 1t is 
hel] by Dr. Carpenter end other uutho ities that thoy 


uctualív, as heru stated, репе te into the interior of { 
the ovum. Tie natura of imprecnation,” save Dr. | 
Hermanu. “is us vet üuknowu. In All peobihility it ів, \ 


u love ull, essentia: iu order that it should occur, thut ‚5 
опо OF mure spcennuticoa. should ререёги(л tha ovum. k 
At unv rate, epermataz a havo боео found within che $ 
fecundated egas of the mort diverse species of копа a." f 
— Flom nts of Ruman Lhrti-logy," translated from 
the Sed, by Dr. Gamgee р. 534, 1875.—G. N. 
t 
N 
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the ovum is transmitted to theuterus in the un- 
impregnated state: but there are certain facta 
which scem almost incompatible with this idea, 
especially the cases whick not unfrequently 
occur of perfect fœtuses having been found in 
the tubes, or where they escaped them into the 
Cavity of the abdomen. Hence it is demons- 
trated the ovum is occasionally impregnated in 
the tubes (why did be not guy ovaria?), aud we 
Cun searesiy resist the conclusion that it must 
o always be the guse” . “trailer discusses 
this hypothesis (Bostuck’3 mast nutural suppo- 
sition, perh:ps') and decides against it,). 
“The experiments of Cruikshank, which were 
very numerous, and appenr to have been made 
with the requisit degree of skill and correctness, 
led to the conclusion that the rudiment of the 
young animal із perreeted in tne ovarium." . . 
“A case ia detailed by Dr. Granville of a fœtus. 
which appears to have been lodged in the body 
of the ovarium itself, and isconsidered by its 
autbor па з proof that conception always tukes 
place in this orgun.” 
Fhe above quotations are from the third vol- 
ume of Bostock’s Physiology. 
. Now, as the seminal animalcule are essential 
to impregnation, and as the ovum, is impreg- 
pated in the ovarium, what more probable con- 
jecture cau we form than an animalcule, ав the 
real proper rudiment of the fœtus, enters the 
ovum, Where, being surrounded with albuminous 
Quid with which it is nourished, it gradually be- 
comes developed? It may be noticed that 
Leeuwenhock estimates that ten thousand ani- 
mualcule of the Luman semen muy exist in a space 
not larger than a grain of sand. There сап, 
. therefure.be no difficulty in admitting that they 
may find their way along exceedingly minute 
vessels from the vaginn, not only to, but into 
the ovum, while situated in the ovarium. 


- I think no one can be disposed to maintain 
that the animalcule merely renches the suface of 
the ovum, and thus impregnatesit. But possi- 
ble somu may contend that its sole office is to 
stimulate the ovuin, and in this way set going 
that train of actions which nre essential to im- 
pregnation. But there is no evidence in fuvor 
of this last idei, and certainly it does not БО 
well harmonize with the fact that the offspring 
generallv partakes more or less of the churacter 
of its male parent. As Dr. Dewees says of the 
doctrine of sympithy, “It makes no provision 
for tbe formation of mules; for the peculiarities 
of, aod likeness of parents; and for the propag- 
ation of predisposition to disease from parent 
to child; tor the production of mulattoes.” etc 


Considering it important todo nway with the 
popular aud mischievous error that the sermen 
must. euter the шеги to effect impregnatiou. I 
shall. in addition to what has been already ail- 
vanced, bere notice the experiments of Dr. 
Haigbton. He divided the fallopian tubes in 
numerous instances. aod found that after the 
operation a fætus is never produced, but thut 
corpora lutea Were formed. ‘She obvious con- 
clussions from these facts, are that the semen 
does not traverse tue fallopian tubes to reach 


eI ary surface of tha ovum. for it is probably nota 
Mero drop of fluid, but Ouid surrounded wi.h un es- 
ceed.a2ly delicate moinbz&ue.— [Avctlior's note. З 


ГД 
' \ И 
the ovaria; yet that the ovum becomes impreg- Kr 
noted while in the ovarium, urd, consequentiy,: lei 
thut the semen renches the ovum in some way, 3 
except by the uterus and fallopinn tubes. Imay Ait, 
remurk, however, that a corpus tutuen is nob pas: | T 2 
tive proof that impregnation at some time oz! 7 
other bns taken plice; vet they лге 80 rarely : ү, 
found in virgins that.they were regarded 23 such . 
proofs untii the tine оё Blumenbuch, u writer of 
the present century.“. hh tae het, A „ UT a 
„Harvey sni DeGranf-dissected-animaly at ta 


most every period afier coitions for the Kress ү 
purpose of discovering the semen, but were пе7- „т 


jd 

er able to detect the smallest vestige of it in the- 15 
uterus in any one instance.“ Dewees’. Hanny on ii 
Superfatation. The fuct of Superfetation.fur- ., fais 
nishes n very strang argument against theidea А. 
that the emen enteras the uterus in.imuregua-i^ „ 
tioa. T ам чу Suerte WW 

A woman being impregnated while she їз al“. 
ready impregnnted constitutes superfe@tation It 1 
is estublished beyend а doubt thut such instances P 


have occurred, yet those who have supposed 
that it is necessary forthe semen to pass through | 
the mouth of the uterus to produce conception 
have urged that superfatation could not take } 
place, because, say they—and thev say correctly (ff 
—''so soch as impreguntion shull have taken | 
place, the os uteri closes sud becomes imper- 
vious tothe semen ejected in subsequent acts of 
coition." 

Dr. Dewees related two cases, evidently ceses 
of superfatation, tint occurred to his own per- 
sonal knowledge. ‘The first shows that, ezree-- * 
ableto the o'd theory, the semen must have met 
with other difficulties than а closed mouth of he 
uteru3,—it must huve passed through several 
meinbranes, us well as the waters surrounding? 
the fatus, to have reached even the uterine ex- 
tremity of n fallopian tube. The second case! 
will give in his own words: 

"A while woman, servant ta Mr. H., of Abing-. 
ton township. Montgomery county, was deliver- 
ed about five und twenty уенга since of twins, 
one of which was perfectly white, the other рег. 
fectly b'ack. When I resided in that neighbor- 
hood I wus in the habit of seeing them ulmest daily 1 
and also had frequent conversations with Mrs. Н. Li 
re-pectiug them. She was present at their birth, 4: 
so that no possible deception could have been“ t 
practised respecting them. The white girl. is 
delicate, fair-skinued, light-haired and blue-eyed, 
and is sid very much to resemble the mother.- 
The oiber has all the characteristic marks of the 
African; short of stature, flat, . broad-nosed, 
thick-lipped, woolly-headed, flat-footed, and 
projecting heels; she is said to resemble a negro. 
they had on the farm, but with whom the woman 
never would acknowledge au intimacy: but of 
this there was no doubt, as both he and the white 
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* A corpus luleum is A littla yellawigh body, formed in . 
the ovary by changes tbat tuke place in the Gruuflen 
vesicle, nfzerit has Durat and discharged ita contorta x 
Corpora lutea were form rly con-idered a sure sign of ; 
iuipregnation, nu they were thought to bo dovelopod Pi 
only ar chiefiy in cus к of pregnancy, but it is now known - 
th.tthov occur іц лі cuaes where a veatic o has baen 
ruptured ana un ovum diaechnrged;tbougb they attain a 
lurgor &sizo nnd aro louger visiblo in tne ovary whan preg- 
nancy tukea vince thun when it doea not. —G. E. 
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ar- cotnYevec Out a? the boar. 
believe," uns Dr. Carpenter, *"tbutin Wwe num female | 


ran from the neighborhood во soon asit was 
known the girl wus with child." ^ 

Dam aware that some bave thought they had 
actually discovered semen in the uterus, while 
Ruysch, an nuntomist of considerable eminence, 
Whe flourished attheclose of the 17th century, 
asserted in the most unequivocal manner that he 
found the semen in its gross white state in one 
of the failopinn tubes of а woman, who died very 
soon after, or during the set of coition; but says 


Deuces, the етеп, after it has escaped. from 


the penis, quickly loses its albuminous appear- 
ance, ane becomes as thin and transparent as 
water. And we are certain that Ruysch was 
mistaken. Some alicration in the natural secre- 
tion of the parts was mistaken fur semen. This 
was newise difficult for him io do, as he bada 
particular theory to support, and more especially 
as this supposed discoverv made so much for it. 
It is not merely speculative when we say thut 
tome change in the naturalsecretion of the parts 
may be misinken for seinen, for we have the 
te-timony of Morgani on our side. He tells us 
he has seen similar appearances in several in- 
stanses in virgins and others, who had been sub- 
ject during their lives to leucorrhaa, and that it 
hus been mistuken by some for male semen.” 

On the whole 1 would say, that in some instanc- 
es, Where the mouth of the uterus is uncommon- 
Ју relaxed, the semen may, as it were, nccidentul- 
IF have found its way into it; but that is not 
generally the ense, nor is it essential to impreg- 
nation; and further, that whatever semen may at 
any time be lodeed iu'the uterus, bas. nothing to 
4^ with conception. It is not corsistent with 
analogy to suppose that the uterus has vesscla 
fur absorbing the Semen and. conveying it to the 
отпа, considering theother important functions 
Which we know it performs. | 


The circumstances under which a female ig 
most likely to-conceive ure, first, When she is in 
health; second. between the ages of twenty-six 
and thirty; third. after she hns ascason been de- 
prived of those in ercourses she bud previously 
enjoyed; fourth. soon after menstrunting. He- 
gpecting this latter. circumstance, Dr. Dewees 
remarks, Perhaps it is not erring crently to say, 
chat tbe woman is liable ia cenceive nt any part 
of the inenstrunl interval It is generally suppos- 
ed, however, that the most favorabie instant is 
Immediately after the enizmenia hure censed.” 
Verheps tus is so ns n generis) rade: but it is eer- 
tummy lhabie to exceptions;* and lie | reiales 


* This view, which concerns a queation-af the ntinoat 
prscticni iinpert ute. ie he nt the present day be the 
Erent uinjeritv of plhyeioloziste. It fe beiivved thet si- 
(доп conception тону oce rat other times, (cis muck 
more likely to beppen froin ibtereecrees few cuyes before 
or after the menetrual peries-8: that je ti esy. dung 
tle mne Worn are it: ун өсөк of meis: преље asd 
dutch iron the averiek. mud be еге chevy perish and 
“Thera 16 pex! геол 10 


the sexu) feeling becomes Streuger kt the period of 
meus‘ruution; and ісін quite cermin that there ік u 
greuter aptitute fer conception immediately before aud 
niter that epoch. chu: there is "t auy immediate permed, 
This. question his been uide the gubjeetof special in- 
cuiry by M. Raciberski. who affirme th t the exceptions 
to the rule—tbat сопе ption occurs immediately before 
or after or during mas klruntion—are not more than siz 
or seven per cent. Indeed, in iis latest work o: the anb- 
fect, he руса thu dctuilgof fif eeu cases, in whieh the 
car“ e of coucep.ion couid be accuruteiy Oxed, aud the 
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the following case which occurred to his own 
notice: | 

„The husband of a lady who was obliged to 
alisent himself many months in сопѕес̧сеосе of 
the embarrassment of his affairs, returned one 
night clandestinely, his visit being only knewn to 
his wife, his mother, anc myself. The conse- 
quence of this visit was the impregnaiion of his 
wife. The Indy wasat that time within & week 
of her menstrual period: sad as this did not fail 
to take place, she was led tohopethatsheliad not 
suffered by the visit of her husband. Sut ber 
catumenia not appearing atthe next period, рате 
rise to а fear iliat she had not escaped; and the 
birth of a child nine months and thiricen days 
from the night of clangestine visit proved her ap- 

rchensions too well grounded.“ 

I think this ense is nn exception to & general 
rule; and, furthermore, favors an idea which 
reason and a limited observation rnther than 
positive knowledge bas led те to advance above, 
namely, that a woman is more likely to conceive, 
other things being the same, afier being deprived 
for a season of those intercourses she had pre- 
viously enjoyed. Had this lady's husband re- 
ninin«d constantly at home, she would probably 
either not have conceived at all, or have done во 
a fortnight sooner than she did. , 

This са-е is also remarkable for. two other 
fncts; onc, "that a woman in perfect health, and 
pregnant with g healthy child, may exceed the 
period of nine monthshy several дауа; the other, 
that a check is not always immedinicly given to 
the catamenial flow by an ovum being impreg- 
nated.” Prohably itis not so generally so aa 
many suppose. : 

The term of utero-gestation, or the length of 
time from conception to the commencement. of 
labar, is not precisely determined by plivsiolog- 
ista. “Tt seems, however." says Dr. Dewees, 
"from the best clenlntions that can be made, 
that nine calendar months, or forty weeks, ар- 
Pronchics the truth so nearly thut we enn scarcely 
need desire mare accuracy, could it be obtained.“ 
Unquestionahly, however, some cases exceed 
this period by many dass, or even weeks, and 
it has been a question. much agitated. how far 
this period is ever exceeded. It is a question of 
соте moment in а legal point of view. Cases 
are reported where the usual perio was ex- 
ceeded by five or six months; cases, too. Where 


the cireumctances, attending them. and beste- 
specinhility af their reparters, ere eneh aks g 
command orr belief. Dr. Dewees has paid much 


aticniion to this subject, and he declares himself 
entirely convinced, “that the. commonly fixed 
period mav he extended from thirtecn days to 
eix weeks, under the influence af certain cause 
or neculiariiies of canstitution.”* 
These occssional departures from the generi 
mic will, perbups, be the more readily edmitied 


time o? the Incl appearance ofthe cetarnenia wun also 
known. and in all bnt опе с? them the carreaywerdence 
hetween the two perocg wor tery cloe^,"—'Humnu 
Phvrialocy," p.939. So, too. Dr. Kirkes remarka. that 
"nltheuch conception fe not coniired to tha neriods of 
menatruation, vet itin more Кес to occur x'thin a few 
duve after cesgatiou of tha menctrnal firs than c£ otbar 


т 


times,"—"'Enndbook o? Flurvaioiczy,” p. 725. 


Ses tohles in Dr. Nelle “Liste to Mothers," рр. 
139—141.—[Y'ublishers' uote. 
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when we cousider that they are not confined to 
the human species. From the experiments of 
Tessier, it sppeura that the term of ttero-gesta- 
tion varies greatly with the cow, sheep, horse, 
awine, und other animals to which his attention 
was directed. 

Properly counected with the subject of gcne- 
вол are the signs of pregnancy. Dr. Dewees 
Tenrurks tbat our experience furnishes no cer- 
tata ша by ‘which the moment’ conception 
takes расе is to be distinguished. All appeals 
by the women to particular sensations experienc- 
ed at the instant should be very guardedly re- 
ceived, for we are certain they cannot be rclied 
проп; for enjoyment and indifference are alike 
fllexcious. Nor are certain nervous tremblings, 
nausen, palpitation of the heart, the sensation 
of something towing feum them during coition, 
etc., more to be relicd upon.” Burns, however, 
says, “Some women feel, immediately after con- 
ecption, a peculiar seasation, which apprises 
them of their situation, but such instances are 
not frequent, and generally the first circumstan- 
ces which lead u woman to suppose herself preg- 
nant are the suppression of the menses"; a fickle 
appetite, somo sickness, perhaps vomiting, es- 
pecially їп the morning; returning qualms, or 
languor in the afternoon; she is liable to heart- 
burn, and to disturbed sleep. The brensts at 
first often become smaller, and sometimes ten- 
der; but about the third month they enlarge, and 
occasionally become painful. The nipple is sur- 
rounded with nn areola or circle of a brown 
€olor, or ut least of a color sensibly deeper or 
darker thnn before. She loses her looks, be- 
comes paler, and the under part of the lower 
eyelid is often somewhat of a leaden hue. The 
fentures become sharper, and sometimes the 
whole body begins to emacinte, while the pulse- 
quickens. In many instances pnrticulur sym- 
pithies take place, causing salivation, toothache, 
jaundice, etc. In other cases very little disturb- 
ance is produced, and the woman is not certain 
ef her condition until the time of quickening, 
which is generally about four months from con- 
ception. It is possible for woman to mistake 
the etlects of wind for the motion of the child, 
especially if they have never borne children, and 
be anxious for a family; but the sensation pro- 
duced by wind in the bowels is not confined to 
one spot, but is often felt at а part of the 
abdomen where tbe motion of а child could not 
possibly be felt. Quite as frequently, perhaps, 
do tleshy women tink themselves dropsical, und 
mistake motions Оле - hild for movements of 
water within the abdominal cavity. The motion 
of the child is not to be confounded witb the 
sensation sometimes produced by the uterus ris- 
ing out of the pelvis, which produces the feeling 
of fluttering. At the end of the fourth month, 
the uterus becomes so lurge that it is obiiged to 
rise out of the pelvis, aud if this elevation takes 
place suddenly, the sensation accompanying it 
16 pretty strong, and the woman at the time feels 
віск or faint, and in irritable habits even a hys- 
terical ñt may accompany it. After this the 
morning sickness and other sympathetic effects 
of pregnancy generally ubate, and the health 
im proves. 

Very soon after impregnation, if blood be 
Grmuwa, and suffered to stand а short time undis- 
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turbed, it will become sizy, of a yellowish o3 
bluish color, and somewhat of an oily appear- 
ance. But we cannot froin such appearances of 
the blood alone pronounce a women pregnant, 
for a suppression of the menses, accompanied 
with a febrile stute, may give the blood a !ike 
аррезгаосе as pregnancy, зо also may some 
local disease. Of the above-mentioned symp- 
toms, perhaps there із по оле’ on which we can 
piace more reliance than the iaercesed color oi 
the circle around the nippie.". . 

Six ar eight weeks afier conception, the most 
sure way of nscertaining pregnancy із to exam 
ine the mouth aud neck of the uterus, by way oi 
the vaginu. The uterus will be found lower 
down than formerly, its mouth is not directed so 
much forward ns before impreguntion. it із тоге: 
completely closed, and the veck is felt to be 
thicker, or increased in circumference. Wien 
raised ou the finger, it is found to be heavier or 
more resisting. Whoever makes this examina- 
tion must have examined the same uterus in ал 
unimpregnuted state, and retained a tolerably 
correct idea of its feeling at that time, or he will 
be liable to uncertainty, because the uterus of 
one woman is naturally different in magnitude 
from that of another, and the uterus is frequent- 
ly lower down than natural from other causes 
than pregnancy. 

It has not been fully ascertained how long it is 
after a fruitful connection before any «ес 
is produced upon the ovaria, that is, before any 
alteration could be discovered, were the femalo 
to be dissected. But Haighton’s experiments 
have established the fact, that with rabbits, 
whoseterm of utero-gestation fs but thirty ditys, 
no effect is propagated to the ovaria until nearly 
fifty hours after coition; we should judge, there- 
fore, that with the human species it must be stv- 
eral days, and itis generally estimated by Physi- 
ologists that the ovum does not reach tbe uterus 
until the expiration of twenty duya from the 
time of connection.** . 

It is probable that in all cases in which any 
matter is absorbed from any part of the animal 
system, some little time is required for such 
matter, after its application, to stimulnte and 
nrouse the absorbent vessels to uction; hence it 
is probable that after the semen is lodged in the 
vagina, itis many minutes, posibly some houre, 
before any part of it is absorbed. 


^ 


CHAPTER III. 
Of Promoting and Checking Conception. 


STERILITY depends either on imperfect organ- 
ization, or imperfect actions of the organs of gen- 
eration. In the former cases, which are rare, 
the menses do not generally appear, the breasts 
are not developed, and the sexual desire is incon- 
siderable. 'Thero is no remedy in these cuses. 


* Bee "Advice to a Wife" Р. Н. Chavas?e, pp. 115— 
124, where many detaila ure given.—[Publishers' noto. 


. 4 No one but a doctor, or one trained iu physiology, 
could. of course, make any such examinutlon with aafsy 
ond utility.—(Publishora' note. 


The time occupied in tho pansnga af the отот fron 
tho ovary to tho uturus.” unyn Dr. Rlrkes. “oucaples 
probubly eight or tan duyes in the Luman femalu. — 
“Handbook of Physiology," р. 741.—G. N. 
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The uction mav be Imperfect in several rc- 
spects. The men es may be obstructed or spur- 
ing, or they may be too profuse or frequent. It 
is extremely tare [ет a woman.to conceive who 
does not meusiren e regularly, Hence where 
this is tlie esse the first step ів to reculn'e this 
periodienl disch: ¢.* For this purpose 
ihe novice of a prysician will generally be 
required, for. these irregulurities dej end upon 
such vsrivus Cuuses and require such a variety 
of treutment, that it would be inconsistent with 


` the plan oi this work to give instructions for 


remedying them. A state of exhaustion, or 
weakness of the uterine system, occusioned by 
igo frequent intercourse, is а frequent cause of 
sterility, The sterility of prostitutes is attrib- 
uted to this cause, but £ doubt it being the only 
one. With fem Jes who arc apparently healthy, 
che most frequent cause is а torpor, rather than 
weakness, of the genital organs. 

For the removal of sterility from this cause. I 
ahall give some instructions. and thisido the 
more readily beciuse the requisite means are 
such as will regulate the meuses ia many casts. 
where they do not appear so early in life, so 
frecly or so frequently us they ought, 

In the first place it will generally be necessary 
to do something towards invigerating the system 
by exercise in the open air. by nourishing food 
oF easy digestion, by sutlicient dress, purticular- 
ly flannel, und epecinily by strict temperance in 
nl things. With this view nlso, some scales 
which fall from the blacksmith’s anvil, ur some 
вісе! filings, may be put into old cider or Sine 
(cider the bests, and after sing ding a weck or so, 
us much may be taken two or three times a day 
ав can be borne without disturbing the stomach. 
All the while the bowels are to be kept rather 
open, hy taking from onc to three of Pill rufi 
every nisht on going to bed. These pills consist 
of four parts of nloes, two parts of inyrrb, aud 
one of sutfron, by weight. 

These mensures having been regularly pursue; 
until the system be Lreught into a vigorous 
stete, medicines whick nre more particularly cal- 
eulated to arouse the genital orguns frum n stats 
of torpor muy be coinimenced, and continues 
for months if necessary. The cheapest, most 
simple (und lam not prepared to Suy it is not the 
most effectual in папу cases], is cnycnne, 
All the virtues of this article are not generally 
known even to physicians. 1 know it docs nut 
have the effect upon the costs of the stoinnch 


ahat many have conjectured. Jg may be t:ken 


in tic quantity of from one t6 two тїшїп ien- 
epoonsiul, or even mere, cvery day, upon food 
oron апу liquid vehicle. Another medicine of 
much cefiicacy is Dewees’ Volatile Tincture of 
Guuiac. Itis genezily kept by epothecarics, 
and is prepared ns follows:-- | 

Take of Gum (Cuaiacum, in powder eight 
ounces: carbonate of Poutasi, or of Soda: ог 
what wil snescr) Smarius, three gainchins; 
Alispice, in ром сс, tuo ounces; апу nnen 
spirits of good strength, two pounds or whatis 
about the same, two pints anda vill. Put all 
into a battle, which may be shaken pow and 
then, and usc of it may be commenced іц а few 


*Chuavacee. vp. 7-107, dralt tery (ally with tis point. 
—[Publiskers’ uote. 4 


days. To every gill of this, at least 4 large tes- 
spoonful of Spirits of Ammonia is to be added. 
А tenspoonful is te be taken for a dose, threo 
times a duy in n glass of milk, cider cr wine.. It 
is usually given before cating: but if it should 
chance to offend the stomach when ken bafore 
розваг it may in this case be taken an hour 

ter. * 

Dr. Dewees found thie tincture, taken perkeps' 
for mouths, the most effectual remed for pains ..:, 
ful menstiuation, whick is an obstinute om: 
plainte If there be frequent strong pulse, heat... 
thirst, florid countenance, ete. it із not ta ve | 


taken until these symptoms be removed by low, „>. . 
dict, n few doses of salte, aud bleeding. if re- 
quired * 

A third medicine for arousing the cenital or- ^ 


aus is tincture of Spanish Flies. But I deuot 5; ti 
its being equal, in sterility, to the abova-mer, “3 *: 
tioned medicines, though it may exceed them 1 -la 
коте causes, and may be tried if these fuil. A,. | 
drachin of them inay be put to two gills of spirits. . 
Dose,.25 drops, in water, three times a day, i- F 
crensing each one by two or three drops, until 
some degree of stranguary occurs, then omit un- 
til this pass off, as it wil! ina dey or two. Should 
the stranguary be severe, drink freely of milk . "aa 
and water, sliopcry elm, or flax-seed teu. tr 

In many caecs of sterility, where the general“? 
health is considerably in fault, and especially .7: 
when the digestive organs are torpid, I slicu!d 
have much confidence ina Thomscnian course. ; 
Jt is cnlculated to arouse the capillary vessels TU 
throughout Ше whole system, aud thusto open , 
tue secretions, to remove obstructions, and free 
the blood of those elfete and phlegmy materials 
which nuture requires to be thrown off. The 
views of the Thomeonian as to heat und cold. 

Appear to me unphlilosophical. But this haa 
nothing to ao with the eficiercy of their meus- ' 
ures. 5 | 

In relation to sterility, I would here bring to 
mind, what hns been before stated, ibat a wom- 
an is most likely to conceive immediately after 
а тепеїгиз] turo: And now, also, let ine aug- 
pest the idea that nature's delicate beginnings 
уку be frustrated bythe eame means that. put 
her agoing. This iden is certainly important 
when tlie woman is known tuhave miscarried a 
number of times. Stcrility is sometimes to be- 
attributed to the male, though ke apparently be 
in perfect health. It would be an interestin | 
fact to uscertuin if there be no seminal ппїшаї- ! 
cules in these cascs: ond whether sacdicines of 
any kind are available v 

Jt hog been ascertained that a muie-aad female 
may be sterile in relation to eich other, though 
neither of them beso with others. 

The foregoing incasures for sterility are also 
evitible in cases of impoteacy. This term, I be. | 
leve. is generally confined to, and dcfinec as K 
wast cf desire or ability, or beth, on the pert of 7 ) 
te male: but] see no god rensen wby it suould 
net conprebecd the casein whicn Giercisneiber . 
desire Ge pleasure with tne female. Such feinalca. 
it is true, may be fruitful; out so, on the other 
land, the £einen may not have lost its fecunda- 
ting property. Impotency, at a young or middle“ 
are, ind in geome situatioss in life especiully, is 
ccrtiinlv л serious misfortune, to gay Une least 1 
of it. ‘The whole evil by no meane consists, ја 
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every cnsc, in the loss of a source of pleasure. 
AU youos people ought to Бе apprised of the 
enuses of it,—cuuses which in many instances 
greatly lessen one's ability of giving and receiv- 
ing tbnt plensure which is the root of. domestic 
buppiness. Ishall allude to ouc- cause, that of 
rematnrce, and especially. solitary gratification, 
jn 3nothber place. Intemperance in the use of 
Орга is another powerful cause. Even a mad- 
, erate use of spirits, and also of tobacco, in any 
form, have some effect. IT is a law of the 
anima! economy, that noone pairt of the system 


бай he stigselated or excited, without an expeuse 


of vitality; us it is termed. | Thé part wich is 
stimulated draws the euerzy from other perts.. 
“And pence it is, that close and deep study, аз 
well as all the mental passions when excessive, 
impair the venereul appetite. All excesses, all 
discases and modes of life which impair the gen- 
emi health, impair this appetite, but some things 
more directiy and powerful. than others. 

Ас to ihe remedies: for iumpotenry, they nre 
mud she same аз for sterility. Itis of the first 
importance thut Ше mind bo relieved from all 
care aud anxiety. The general health is to be 
improved by Lempar ance proper exercise in the 
epen air, cheerful company, change of scenery, 
г коше occupation to divert the mind without 
requiring. much exercise of it; nourishing food of 
easy digestion; flannel worn next to the skin. 
The cold bath may betried, and if it be followed 
by uzreeable feelings, it will do good. The bow- 
els may he gently stimulated by the pills before 
mentioned; and preparation of iron also, already 
mentianed, should be taken. 

To stimulate the genital organs more directly, 
cayenne, Dewees’ tincture of guninc, or tincture 
uf fies may. be taken. Ihave given directions 
for making aud taking the tincture of. tlies, 
chiefly because it is esteemed one of the" best 
remedies for impotency caused by or connected 
with nocturnal emissions, to which I have be- 
fore alJjuded. ) 

Itis in cases where little or no pleasure, nor 
erection attend these emissions—cases brought 
on by debauchery, or in elderly persons—that I 
would recommend tincture of ties, and the other 
measures проус mentioned. In some bad cases, 
enormous dosss of this tincture are required. 
say two or three hundred drops. Yet the best 
rule for taking it is that already given, namely, 
begin with small doses, and gradually increase 
untl some stranguary be felt, or some benefit 
de received. In this affection, us well ns in all 
cases of impnired virility, the means I have men- 
tioned are to be pursued for a long time, unless 
relief be obtained. These have cured after har- 
ing hecn taken for a year or more without the 
result. In all cases of impotency not evidently 
depending upon disease of some part besides the 
verital organs, I should have much confidence iu 
nlisters applied to the lower part of the spine. 

Occasional nocturnal emissions, accompanied 
with ercction, nnd pleasure, arc by no means to 
be cousidered a disease, though they have given 
many а опе much uueusiuess. Even if they be 
iregucut, and tbe system considerably debili- 
bated. if not caused by debauch, and the person 
be vouus, marriage is the proper measure. 

1 уеге have been several nenns proposed and 


practised for checking conception. [shall brietly 
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notice them, though a knowledge of the best is 
what most concerna us. Thu: of withdrawal iun- 
medintely before emission is certainiy effectual, 
if practised with sufficient care. But if (us I be 
heve) Dr. Dewees’ theory of. conception be сог: 
rect: and aa Spallanzani's experiments show that 
oxily а trite of semen. even largely diluted with 
wnter, muy impregnnte by being injected into 
the vagina, it is clear that nothing short of entire 
withdrawal is to be depended upon. But tha 
old notion thut the semen must center the uterus 
to cause conception has icd many to believe that 
o partial withdraws! is sufficient, and it is on 


-1** 34 rlrobethisa aren bladi 30 M M 
acconuntth&t:this error has proved miachiov- 
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the practice of withdrawal has aa eftecc ороп. 
the health similar to temperance in eating. - As 
the subsequent exbnustion is probably mainly 
owing to the shock the nervous system sustains 
in the act of coition, this opinion may be correct. 
It із further said thut this practice serves to keen 
alive those fine fegliags with which married geo- 
pie Érst conie together. Still Liens it for-evorz. 
one to decide for himself whether this check ve 
so far sntisfactory as not to render some other 
very desirable. p M ч: 

As to the baudruche, which consists in а cov- 
ering used by the, mile, made of very delicate 
skin, it is by no meaus calculated to come into 
general use. It has been used to secure from 
syphilitic affections. 

Another check which tho old idea of concep 
tion has led some to recommend with consider- 
uble confidence, conaists in introducing into the 
vaginn, previous to connection, a very ‘delicate 
piece of sponge, moistened with water, to be im 
mediately afterward withdrawn by means of u 
very narrow ribbon attached to it.“ But as our 
views would lead us to expect, this check haa 
not proved а sure preventitive. Аз there are 
many little ridges or folds in the vagina, we cau 
not suppose the withdrawal of the sponge would 
dislodge all the semen in every instance. 
however, it were well moistened with some liquid 
which acted chérnically upon the semen, it would 
be pretty likely to destroy the fecundating pro- 
perty of what might remain. But if this check 
were ever so sure, it would, in my opinion, fall 
short of being equal, ull things considered, to 
the one I nm ubout to mention,—one which no: 
only dislodges the semen pretty effectually, but 
at the samc time destroys te fecundating pro- 
perty of the whole of it. 

It consists insyringing the vagina immediately 
after connection with a solution of sulphate of 
zinc, of ulum, penrl-ash, or any salt thut acts 
chemically on the semen, and at the same time 
produces no unfavorable effect on the female. 

In all probability a vegetable ustringemen: 
would answer—as an infusion of white oak bark, 
of red rose leaves, of nutgalls, and the like.. A 
lump of either of the above-mentioned salts, of 
the size of a chestnut, may be dissolvedin a pint 
of water, making the solution weaker or stronger. 
as it muy be borne without producing any irrita 
tion of the parts to which it is applied. These 
solutions will not lose their virtues by age. A 


* This was u check advocetud by Carlilo.—[Publish- 
ora“ noto. | . | 
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female syringe, which will be required in the use have not known it to fail. Such are my views ` ; [ 

i of the check, may be had at theshop of anapoth- on the whole subject, thatit would require many 4 
ecary for a shilling or less. If preferred, the instances of its reputed failure to satisiy methat . jj 

| semen may be dislodged. as far as it can be, by such failures were not. owing to an insufficient I: 
f syringing with simple wacer, after which some use of it. Т степ believe that quite cold water = 
> of the solution is to be injected, to destroy the alone, if thoroughly used, would: be ‘sufficient. 25. 
Ki Iecundating property ої what may remainiodged in Spalianzanis experiments: warm- wsper was if 

4. between the ridges of the vagina, etc. unquestionnb'y used As the seminul animale > > Haf 
I know the use of this check requires the wo- cul are essential to impregnation, ali wo awe - g 
а man to leave her bed for a few moments, but to do is to change the condition of, ог, ff vou. 3 
zh this is its only objection; and it would be un- will, to kill them; and, as they iresocexcecdingly. 4 

4 reasonable to supnose that any check сип ever small and delicate; this is doubtless еаспу don, ERK 
be devised entirely free of objections. In its and hence cold water may be sufficient. 4. ii 

What has now been udvanced in fuis or ĩñ 


: 
k 


favor, it may be said, it costs nearly nothing; it 
is sure; it requires no sacrifice of pleasure; it is 
in the hands of the femule ; it is to be used after, 
inetead of before connection, a weighty ccnsid- 
eration in its favor, as a moment's reflection will 
convince any “one ; and list; but not lenst, it is 
conducive to cleanliness, and precerves the parts 
from relaxation and disease. The vagina may 
be very much contracted by a persevering use of 
astringent injections, aud they are constantly 
used for this purpose in cases of procídentta 
"teri, or a sinking down of the womb; subje.c 
ag womnun аге to fluor albus, and other diseases 
of the genital organs, it is rather a natter of 
wonder that they иге not more so, considering 
the prevailing practices. Those who have used 
this check (and some have used it, to my certain 
knowledge, with entire success for nine or ten 
years, and under such circumstances as leave no 

room to doubt its efficacy) affirm that they would 

! be at the trouble of using injections merely for 
the purposes of helath and cleanliness.* 

By actual experiment it bas been rendered 
highly probable that pregnancy may, in many 
instances, be prevented by injections of simple 
water, applied with a tolerable degree of care. 
But simple weter has failed, and its occasional 
failure is what we should expect, considering 
the anatomy of the parts..and the results of 
Spallunzani's experiments heretofore alluded to. 

Thus much did [say respecting this check in 
the first edition of this work. That is what I 
call the chemical check. The idea of destroying 
the fecundating property of the semen was orig- 
inal, if it did not originate with me. Му atten- 
tion was drawn to the subject by the perusal of 
“Moral Physiology.“ Such was my confidence 
in the chemical idea that 1 sat down and wrote 
this work in July, 1831. But the reflection that 
I did not know thar ihis check wouid never fail, 
and that if it shouid I mici: da some nue an in- 
jury in recommending it, cnused the manuscript 
зо Не on hand until the following Decemher. 
Some time in November I fell in with an old 
sequaintunce, who agreeably surprised me bv 
stating that to his own personal knowledge this 
Inst check bud been used as above stated. I 
bare since conversed with a gen'leman with 
when Twas дейши ей, who sined thar. being 

zultimore some few years ago, pe was ih ce 
informed of this check by those who have no 
auubt of its cllieacy. From what has as yet fell 
under my Own observation, 1 am not warranted 
за drawing any, conclusion. I can only say I 


“Thero fe no doubt that muny disensos of the female 
rns inighbt be preverted by greater ре вопс] ciecnli- 
ne EB, and by the 50 01 the ѕугінсо. – [I ubliehiere' nate. 


will enable the reader to judge for біли ог `i ` 
herself of the efficacy of the chemical or syringe : 1 
check, and time wil! probahly determine whether 
Iam correct in this mutter. I do know:that 27 { | 
those married females who have much desire to 
escupe will not stand for tbe little trouble of AP 
using this check, especially when they.consider, , 
that on the scoro of cleanliness und heultli-alone 
it is worth the trouble. DA rum x 

A great part of the time no check is necessary, 
and women of experience nnd observation, with. ` 
the information conveyed by this work, wiil be. 
able to judge pretty correctly when itis asd when 
it is not. They may rest assured that none of e 
ealts mentioned will have any deleterious effect. 
Thesulphate of zincis commonly known by the 
name of whitevitrol. This aswell as alum, have 
heen exten-ively used forJeucorrluca. Acetate of, 
lend would doubtle-s he effectunl—indeed,- it 
has proved to be so; but I do not recommend it, 
becuuse ] conceive i! possible that a long con- 
tinued use of it might impair the instinct. TM 

I hope that no failures will be charged of 
ineflicacy of this check which ought to be atirib- 
uted to negligence or insufficient use of it. 
will therefore recommend at least two applica- 
tians of the syringe, the sooner the surer, усі it 
is mv opinion that. five minutes’ delay would 
not prove mischievous, - perbaps not ten. 


> 


CHAPTER ТҮ. 


Remarks on the Reproductive Instinct. 


- 


J scArcELY need observe that hy this instinct- 
js meant the desire for sexual intercourse. 
Blumenbach speaks of this instinct as “superior 

all others in universality. und violence.“ 
Perheps hung tf ie an excepiion. Dut.suzeis eo; 
instinct convnands ai Freater proportion СЇ ovr 
thoughts, or liis. a gremer infuence upon happi- 
ness for. beiter or for worse. Controlled by 
reason and chastened hy good feeling. it gives” 
to gacial intercourse much of its charmi and. Zest, 
dut directed. by. sclfishness or governed by force 
itis protific.of misery und. dezgrsdatiun Init 
self it appears to be ihe most social-and Teast 
eelfish of all ins: inets. -It Gis us to give even 
while we receive pleasure, anc among cultivated’ 
heings the former power is even more biglily 
valued than the lutter. No? one of our instincts 
perhans affords larger scope for the exercise оѓ“. 
disinterertedness or fitter play for the best mor- 


og 
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al ferlings of our rice. Not one gives birth E 
to relations more gentle, more humanizing and, 
endearing; not one lies more immediately al. the 3 
11 * 

| ‘4 
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‘serving of degruuing epitheta 
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root of the kindliest charitieg and most gener- 
ogs iinpulses that lonor and bless human nature. 
Ir isn much more noble, because less purely 
selfish instinct than hunger or thirst. It is an 
instinet that cntwines itself around the warmest 
feelings und best affections of the heart ”— 
Aora? Physiology. But too frequently ita 
sirength, tovetlier with a want of moral culture. 
issue thatit is nos “controlled by vcesson:" und 
ecusecueailyz, feom time петто, it has 
Deed рете, either in a MUSE vous manner, 
arto such an integrate degree, or under such’ 
improper circumstances, us to give rise do an 
incalculable amount of bumsn misery. For 
this reuson it has, by some, been regarded ns u 
jow, degradin-z, and ‘ carnal" pussion, with which 
2 doly life must he ever at war. But, in the in- 
stinet itself. the philosopher sees nothing de- 
Tle gu, not that 


nature shouid war agninst berself. Elo believes 


„bat in savage life it 28, and in wisely organized 


societies of duly enlightened and civilized: beings 
it wouid be, a source of ten ſold more happiness 
than misery. | 

A part of the evil consequences to which this 


instinct is daily giving rise under the present 


«tate of things, it belongs more particularly to 
the moralist to point out; whilst of others it falls 
within the province of the physician to treat. 
But let me first remark, that physicians have 
hitherto fallen far short of giving those instruc- 
tions concerning this instinct which its impor- 
tauce demands. In books. pumphliets, journals, 


еіс, they have laid much before the public, , Intemperate Degree. 
“that intemperance in this thing is not to be de- 


respecting eating, drinking, bathing, lacing, nir, 
exercise, elc,; but have. passed by the still more’ 
important subject now before us, giving only 
here aud there some faint allusion toit. This, it 
istrue, the customs, not to say pruderies. of the 
nge have compelicd thern to do, in. publications 
designed forthe public eye, yet, in some small 
work, indicated hy its title to be for private 
perusal, they might, with the utmost propriety, 
have embodied much highly useful instruction 
in relation to tnis instinct.* 

This instinct is liable to be gratified at improp- 
er tdiraes, to aa intemperate degree, and in а mis- 
chicvous manner. 

True philosophy dictates that this and all other 
appetites be so gratified 4a will most conduce to. 
buman happiness— not inerely the happiness at- 
tending the zratidcation af one of the senses, 
but all the scosc3—not merely sensual happiness, 
but intellectual — not merely the happiness of tbe 
individual, but of the human family. | 

First.—Of the times at which this instinct 
ought not to be gratifiel. With females it oughit 


not to be gratifed until they are ‘seventeen ог. 
vienteen years of age, and with males not until 


they nren ycar or two older. The гелѕор is, if 
they refrain until these axes, the passion will 
Ьо: out the longer. and they will be able to de- 
rive much more plensure froin it in after life, . 
than if eurlier gratified, especially to any great 
exent. . A due regard to heulth also enjoins 
wita most perons some restraint on this tastinct 
—indeed, at ull tiraes, but especially for a few 


+ Qo this wes written mann auch popular merical 
Mores have bean issued and hubllely sold.—(Publisbers’ 
reto. 
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years after the above-mentioned ages. Tt ought 
not be rasuly gratified at first. Beziu teiuper- 
ately inis the system becomes more mature, 
and more habitunted tothe :ffecta naturally pro- 
duced by the gratifica' ian of this instinct, it win 
bes; more sithout injury. Many young marricd 


people, ignorant of the consequences, have de- 
bilitated the whole system—the genital system | 


Ca 
м [] 
o 


in particular: have ieipsiiod. their mental ene 
vias: have induced consump and. otter dis 
cases; have rendered Cesuelees Ио, un- 
social, melancholy, and Gnally, muned порае, 
»erhaps destroyed their affection for each other 
зу an undue gratification of the reproductive 
instinct. In almost all diseases, if gratified at all. 
it should be very temperately. It ought not to 
he gratified during menstruntiog, as it might 
prove productive 20 the man of synptoms similu 
£o those о? syphilis,* out more proburly to the 
woman of a Weakening disease called fuor albus, 
In сазе of pregnancy a tewperate gratification 
for the first two or three months may be of ne 
injury tothe woman or the forthcoming offspring. 
Rut it oughtto be known that the growth of the 
fo:tus in utero moy be impaired, and the seeds 
of future bodily infirmity and mental imbecility 
of the offspring may be sown, by much indul: 
gence during utero-gestation or pregnancy, es 
pecially when the womau experiences much 
pleasure in such indulgences. 

Having already glanced at some of the bad ef- 
fecta of an undue Frutiflention of this instinct, ] 
have but little more to offer under the head of 
Ir will be borne іп mind 


cice by numbers, but that it depends on cir- 
cumstances; and what would be temperance it: 
one, may be intemperance in another. And 
wiih respect to un individual, too, what he mighi 
enjoy with impunily, were he а laboring man, or 
a man whose business requires but little menta; 
exercise, would, were he a student, unfit him for 
the successful preserution of his studies. In- 
temperance in the gratification of this instinct 
has4 tendency to lead to intemperance in the 
use of ardent spirits. ‘he lunguor, depression 
of spirits, in some instances faintness and want 
of appetite, induced by intempernte gratification, 
ca lloudly for sme stimulus, and givea relish: 
to spirits. Thus the individual із led to drink. 
This inflames the bluod, the passions, and leads 
to farther indulgence. This aguin calls for more 
spirits; and thus two vicious habits ате com- 
тепсей, which mutually increase each other. 
Strange ns it may appear to those unucquainte:? 
with the animal economy, ап intemperate in- 
dulgence sometimes gives rise to the same dis: 
ensc— So far us the name makes it so- thut is fre. 
quently cured by a temperate indulgence, viz., 
nocturnal emissions. 

Every voung married woman ought to know 
that the male system 
greater degree than the female by gratification. 


* 


= Gonorrhea, ог а purulent discharge, and not avphilis, 
іа evi ently what is hero meant by Dr Knowlton, Thea 


two rections wera nt one timo confounded tosu*her ani . 


were : ften thought to be different forma of the same dis- 
ense. Lut they are now known to be quito distincè. 
Ѕурі я fa the product ofa p«culinr blood-poiaon. ond 
Dever ur go. except by cautagion, fram another person 
аш! егызр from a similar diseugo.—G. R. 


is exhausted in a far: 


enuble the system to bear its emission. 
cool vegzetalile and milk diet calme ull the tiercer The young man thinks: І cannot marry-yet: J +> e “3 


поп, 


: fieation. 


blood. As it respects the immediate effects, 
this estimation, gencrally speaking, may not be 
100 great. But n man living on u full meat diet 
might, doubtless, part with fifty ounces of semen 
jn the course of a year, with far less detriment 
to the system than with 2000 ounces of blood. 
It is a fact, that mode of living. independent of 
OC cupation, makes а great difference with re- 
spect to what the system will bear. А. full meat 
dict, turtles, oysters, eggs, Spirits, wine, etc., 
certaiulv promote the secretion of semen. and 
But a 


passions, the venereal especially. Most men 
adopting such a diet as this will suffer no incon- 
venience 
gratification to three or г four weeks: оп the con- 
wary, they will enjoy clear intellect, and a fiue 
flow of spirits. This is the diet for men of liter- 
ary pursuits, especially the unmarried. 

As to the mischievous manner, it consists in 
¿he unnatural habit of onanism, or solitary 
gratification; it is an anti-social and demoraliz- 


ing hahit, which, while it proves no quictus to 


the mind, impairs the bodily powers, ns well as 
mental, and nut enfrequently leads *7 ;isnnity. 


, * While the cratification of the reproductive in- 
_stinct in such manner as mentioned leads to bad 


consequences, a temperate and natural gratifica- 
under proper circumstances, is attended 
with good; besides the mere attendant pleasure, 
which alone is enough to recommend such grati- 
J admit that human beings might be 
so constituted thatif they liad no reproductive i in- 
tinct to gratify, they might enjoy health, but 


eine coustituted as they arc, this instinct can: 


nat be mortified with impunity. It is a fact 
universally admitted, that unmarried feinales do 
not enjoy so much «оой. health and attain to so 
great ап age as the married: notwithstandiog 
that the latter are subject to the disenses and 
pains incident to child-bearing. A temperate 
gratification promotes the secretions, and the 
appetite for food: calms the restless passions; 
induces pleasant sleep: awakens social fecling; 


in extending Ше intervals of their afterwards. 


in adds а zestiolifewhich makes one conscious, 


a1 ile is worth Dioger ies e 
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APPENDIX. 


J here connect with this work, by way of Ар- 
pendix, the following 1 from an article 
which appeared in the "Host DD шар 
a paper Which. mirabris leas is 50 "'crazy' 
to Һе open to the investigation of all шс. 
which иан concern mankind.] 


Tux only seeming ob ‘jection of much weight 
that can be brought agninst didusing a know- 
edge of checks is. that it will serve to increase 
illegal coencctions. Now, this ts exactly the 
copirarm cect of that which those who hare 


The truth, 


a mora) quality. 


.Why is there чо much prostitution in the land? 
The true answer te the question is not, anti never: 
wil he. Because the people have become асу" 


quuinted with certain facts in pliveiotogy ;-t^ 18 r; Ч 


because there are. so many unm: міса men aad 


women, - men of dissipation and proilicacy,ow- +", oh 
ing to their not li;vinz married in t:eizy ounger! 


days and settled. dow: n in life. Det why: are 


7 


there so many unmarried people in the country? 


Not because young hearts when they arrive а is 1+? 


- 


*4 


s 
E 


the age of maturity do not desire to marry; bus е: 
"d 


because prudential consideretions — interfece., 
cannot support a family; I must make money. 
first, and think of a matrimonial’ settlement» 
And во itis, that, 
of having a family, before: they Inve Made 
little bendw ay in the world, and of being there-. 
by compelled to ‘‘tug- ut the: Gar of incessant 
labor throughout their lives " «housands ef young 
men do not marry, but 40 abroad into the тога. 


+ 


‘through foar SX- 


m 


and form viciou» acquaintances and practices: Sg 


then, 
illegal connection in the land, because the people = 
had not, twenty years ago, that very information, . 


which, it would seem tot some, doubtless jer Bee -> 
want of due reflection, are apprehensive will ig- ? 


crease this evil. T might quote pages to the, 
point from Every Womav's Book.“ 
my communication would be too lepgthy. I. 
content myself with a few lines. “But when it 
has vecome the custom here as elsewhere to 
limit the number of children, so that none need 
have more than they wish, no man will fear to 
take а wife; all will marry while young; де 
bauchery will diminish; while good morals aug 
religious duties will he promoted." t 

Jt has been asked if 4 general knowledge 57 
checks would not diminish the general increase" 
of population? I think ibat such would. not be. 
the result in this country until such result would 
be desirable. In my opinion, the effect would: 


be a good many more families (and. on the en 
whole, as many births); but not so many over- E 


grown and poverty-striken ones. 

It hus been said, It is best to: eb naturectake 
her course. Now,.in the hrohelest Sense: 85 the oe 
word “Nature.” 1 хау ко too In this 
there is nothing iznaiural in the 188 
if we limit the scaae.of the word Neture 50 as: 


is this, - there is во wuch- ofc 


but I fears 4) 


24, 


» 
^ 
ЫШ 


H ; ; 
ener 


"Bus о 


not to include what we mean by art, then is civ." 


ized life one continued warfare 3guiust nature. 
It is by art that we sutdue the forest: 
contend agzinst the eleinents; by иге We comünt 
the i antura! tendency af dizeasc, etc. 

Agsao the cgutrugcons slander which iu; rset 
there one: dias been heard ro, utter. алапа! hee 
fair sex, in suying that-fear of co: зсериоа. ia’ the: 
foundation of. their Chastity, 
timent of a "carnal heurt, x which has: been^pec- 
Ulinrly unfortunate in its nequaintsuces. эте. 
the pure all things аге pure.“ Chastity, as well 


as its opposite, 1s in a great degree constitution- * 
al; and ought, in a like de gree, to be regurded 25 


a physical property, if Í may so say, г rather tuan .- 
Where the constitation ig. 
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It scems, indeed to have, but little ЫЙ, com- Гайса such knowledge mos а аш, ty Ое; , 

* paratively, upon some females. But with rc- licve will arise fram it. To diminish tuch con. ; >. 

' spect to the male, it has been estimated by Tis- nections is indeed one of the grand objects ої LK 

, sot thut the loss of one ounce of semen is equal ‘these publications, an abject Which’ Jews und 3 “= 

in its effects upon the system of 40 ounces of prisons cannot, or, at least. do nat, accompt: TJ MM t 
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favorable, a тету indifferent dezree of moral 


training is suffcivat to secure the virgin without 
the influence of the above-mentioned. fear: but 


. where it is the reverse, you may coop up the in- 


cicsidual in the narrow dark cage of ignorante 


and fear, ав vou will, but still you must watch. 


An eminent moralist has said, '"l'hat chastity 
which will not bear the light [o? Physiology] is 
scarcely worth preserving.” But verily 1 be- 


liebe there is very little such in the market. 
Эа there de is naturally short-lived, and, 


of гео thins: must happen—either the destruc- 
tion of feet or the destruction of life— 
wbich of Ge two is ibe greater evil’? lu these 
cases, alone, this lich: is calculated to do suflic- | 
ens good : counterbalance all the evil that 
would arise trom it: so that we should bave its 
important sávantages to the married in a роі > 
tical, adorestic, and a medical point о? view, 
ss 50 much clear gain. This, of course, is my 
opinion; bas since I bave probably redected> 
more upor ize subject than all the persons cou 
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gafter its demise, the unhappily constituted in- 

disidus] stands in great need or this light to save. 
cher irom iguominy. What migbt it not have 
‘prevented i2 dhe Fall River affair? ^ And if опа 


ceroed in wr iumpriso2ment put together, until) 
it can be shown thazi have not as clear a hend 
ап" аз pur? а heart зз any of them, Ichink it «di ' 
1 pitted to sera weight. | A ү 
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FEW HAPPY MATCHES. 
By Isaac Watts, D. D. August. 1701. 


Say, mighty Love, and teach my song, 
To whom my sweetest joys belong, 
Aud who the happy ptis 
Whose yiellin: hearts, wal Joining hands, 
Fiad biessings twisted with their bends, 
To søtten ail their cues 
Not the wild herd of пушрйз und swrins ' 
That thoughtless fly into tne chains, 
As custom leads the way; 
If there he bliss without design, 
Ivies nnd onks may grow and twine, 
And be us blest as they. 


Not sordid souls of earthly mould 

Who druwu by kindred charms of gold 
To dull embraces inove; 

So two rich mountains of Peru 

May rush to wealthy marriage too, 
And muke a world of Love. 


Not the mad tribe that hell inspires 
With wanton flames, those raging fires 
The purer bliss destroy A 
On /Eton’s top let furies wed, 
And sheets of lightning dress the bed 
T’ improve the burning joy. 
Nor the dull pairs whose marble forms 
None of the melting passions warm, 
Can mingle hearts and hands; 
Logs of green wood that quench the coals 
Are married just like stuic souls, 
With: osiers for their bands. 


Not minds of melancholy strain, 
Still silent, or tliat still complain, 
Cun the dear honduge bless; 
As well may heavenly cuncerts spring 
From two old lutes with ne'er n string, 
Or none beside tho hass. 


Nor can the soft enchantments hold 
Two jarring suuls of nngry mould, 
Tho rugged and the keen ; , " 
Sampson's yuung foxes might as well A , 
In bands of cheerful w2dlock dwell, 
With firebrands tied between. 


Nor let the crual fetters bind | 
A gentle to a savage iniud, | 
| 
| 


Гог Love abhors the sight; 
Loose the fierce ti zar from the deer, | 
For native mz2 nnd mutive fear \ 
Rise and forbid delight. 


Two kindred suuls alone must meet, 
"Tis friendship makes the hondage sweet, 
And feeds their mutual loves; 
Bright Venus on her rolling throne 7 
Is drawn by gentlest birds nlone, ^ 
And Cüpids, yokes chedo | 


e Since some ''oultured" critics think Cupid's Yokes are“ salneious“ words, the 
Springfield Republican saying that I ought to be imprisoned for giving such u tillo to 
my book, it із interesting to note that the veneruted Orthodox hymnist, Dr. Watts, used 
these very words nearly two centuries ngo voiciny in tho above poem tlic same sentiments 
which tlie United Stutes Courts have nidjidzed ** obscene!" The passages on which I 
уез convicted will bo found, in Parker Pillsbury’s Letter to me, en-itled “‘ Cupid's Yokes 
and the Holy Scriptures Contrnsted,” advertised on another pnge.—E. II. Н. 


1 


CUPID'S YOKES. 


Love in its dual manifestations, implies agreement, he who loves and 
che who reciprocates the inspiration therein are quickened, neither to 
hurt the other, nor evade ану moral or pecuniary obligation which the 
incarnate fruits of their passion may present. When a man says of a 
woman,“ She suits me "—that is, she would be to him a serviceable mate, 
— he does not often as seriously ask if he is likely to suit Aer ; still less, 
if this proposed union may not become an ugly domestic knot which 
the best interests of both will require to be untied. Whether the num- 
ber outside of marriage, who would like to get in, be greater or less 
than the number inside who want to get out, this mingled sense of es- 
tecin, benevoleuce, and passional attraction called Love, is so gencrally 
diffused that most people know life to be incomplete until the cails of 
aflection are met in a healthful, happy and prosperous association of 
persons of opposite sex. That this blending of personalities may not 
be compulsive, hurtful, or irrevucable ; but, rather, the result of mutual 
discretion —a free compact, dissulvable at will — there is needed, not 
only a purpose in Lovers to hold their bodies subject to reason ; but also 
radical change of the opinions, laws, customs, aud institutions which 


now repress and incbriate natural expressions of Love. Since ill-directed: 


animal heat promotes distortion rather than growth; as. persons who 
meet in convulsive embraces may separate in deadly feuds, — sexual 
desire here carrying invigorating peace, there desolating havoc, into 
domestic life, — intelligent students of sociology will not think the 
marriage institution a finality, but, rather, a device to be amended, ог 
abolished, as enlightened moral sense may require. 

When the number of opinions for and against a given measure are 
equal, it is called“ a tie vote,“ and is without furce and 


void, unless the speaker of the assembly throws his“ cast- MORAL 
ing vote," thereby giving to his side à majurity of one, TIES. 


and enabling the measure to become a “law,” binding, 

not only on those who favored, but also on those who opposed it 

Not to nme the manifest injustice and absurdity of such “an act," 
in the popular connubial asscinbly of bride and groom both vate one 
way. — that is. to “have” cach other, — while the binding, or casting, 
vote is given by а ' speaker," called priest or magistrate, who is sup- 
posed to represent society so far us it isa Civil act, and God so far. as 
Mode а saCcranent? or religious matter, But, singe поясе society vor 


deity has ever “materialized “ at. weddings in à manner definite 


enough to become responsible for what Lovers may do or suffer in 
their untried future, we have no further use for a “speaker” in our 
nuptial congress, and must search elsewhere fur the moral obligations 
which Lovers, by their tie vote to be “ane,” inenr. In its desire to 


= A snerament is any ceremony. producing an obligation, sacredly binding.— 
Worcester. An invisible hund. from lieaven mingles hearts aud souls by strange, 
secret, and unaccountable conjunetions.— South, The mind is God's hock, und ity 
healthy attractions ure his laws — Austen Кем. 
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“confirm this amity by nuptial knot,” society forgets that Lovers are 
Lovers by mutual attraction which docs not ask leave to be, or to cease 
to be, of any third party: that its ctfort to ‘confirm’? Love by visible 
bonds tends to destroy Magnetic Forces which induce unity; and that 


Lovers are responsibie. only lor what they, tnemsclves, do. and tho . 


fruits thereof. Since the words “right” and “ duty“ derive their 
ethical qualities from our relations to what is essentially reasonable and 
just, — to the nature of things,* — legislative “acts” neither create 
nor annul moral-tics. Ag ‘поне we are born, alone we die, and alone 
we go up to judgement,” so no опе can escape from himself; but each 


must administer the Personal and Collective interests which ho or she, 


embodies. Being the authors and umpires of their rights and duties, 
the sexes weave moral ties by free and conscientious intimacy, and con- 
stantly give bonds for their mutual good behaviour. Cause and effect 
are aa inseparable in human actions as in the general movements of 
Nature; choose as you please, the results of the choice you are the 
responsible author of. Relieving’ one from outer restraint does not 
lessen, but increases this Personal Accouutability : for, by making him 
Free, we devolve ou him the necessity of self. government; und he 
must respect the rights of others, or suffer the consequences of being 
an invader. In claiming freedom for myself, I thereby am forbidden to 
encroach.f When man secks to enjoy woman's person a4 her cost, not 
a Lover, he is a libertine, and she a martyr. Dow dare woman say she 
loves man. when seeking her own good at his expeuse? Perfect Love 
“casts out fear," and also sin; if derived from the Greek sinein, to 
injure, the word sin implies invasion, injury; thus gratification of 
sexual desire in a way that injures another is ло! Love, but sin. 
Though they have a right to enjoy themselves at their own cost, yet, 
if their passion is hurtful, a sense of duty to themselves and others 
should teach Lovers continence. . 
Having its root in the Latin vir, a man, the radical import of the 
word virtue is manly strength: usage invests it with 
virtue, intelligence to know and power to resist wrong.] One 
CHASTITY. cannot choose without comparing the objects of choice; 
without judging for himself what 19 right, and personally 
placing himself at the disposal of Reason; hence, Virtue consists in 
ability to reason correctly, and force of will to obey Thought. But, 
since one cannot choose or act, when mental and physical movement 
is suppressed, Liberty, occasion, is the primary and indispensable con- 
dition of Virtue; while vice originates in stagnant ignorance, which 
the policy of repression enforces. The conscience, feeling, or impres- 


* Everytting is right which is conformable to the supreme rule of human ac- 
tion; but that ошу is а right which, being conformable to this supreme rule, is 
realized in society, and vested in a particular person. What is our duty to do we 
must do hecause it is right, not because any one can demand it of us.— Whewell. 
Duty is n moral obligation imposed froin within; obligation. n duty imposed from 
without.— Worcester. Duty is the relation or obliging force of that which is 
morally rizht.— Webster. There are no rights without corresponding duties.— 
Coleridge. Меп buve по right to do what is not reasonable. Burke. 

f True self-love and social are the me. - Pope. Love worketh no ill to his 
neighhor ; thercfore love is the fulfilling of the lu w.— &. Paul. 

1 Virtue implies opposition to passion or wrong. Fleming. That course of 
action, by which л mau fulfills or tends to fulfill the purposes of his being, із vir- 
tuous.— Worcester. Virtue is nothing but voluntary ubcdience to truth.— Dwight 
| e four cardinal virtues aro prudence, fortitude, temperance, und justice. —Palcy 
AM коон freely choose to fito in accordance with tno right reason of Nature.— 
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sions which precede and inspire thought announce the presence of 
ethical intelligence, and indicate how largely human actions are influ- 
enced by spiritual impulse. While, therefore, Liberty is the father, 
Conscience isthe mother of Virtue. Chastity is power to choose between 
esthetic health and disease, a puwer born of the same menta! scope and 
activity which promote Virtue.* Sexual passion is not so much in fault 
as reason ; flesh is willing, but spirit is weak; the mind is unable to tell 
the body what to do. When the true relation of the sexes із known, 
ideas rule and bodies obey brain; purity of motive — just and ennobling 
action — follow the lead of free inquiry. The popular idea of sexual 
purity, (freedom from fornication or adultery. abstinence from sexual 
intercourse before marriage, and fidelity to its exclusive vows after- 
wards), rests on intrusive Jaws, made and sustained by men, either 
ignorant of what is essentially virtuous, or whose better judgment bows 
to Custom that stifles the cries of afiection and ignores the reeking 
licentiousness of marriage beds. Is сойіоп pure only when sanctioned 
by priest or magistrate? Are scandal-begetting clergymen and bribe- 
taking statesmen the sources of virtue? The lascivious deliriums pre: 
valent among men, the destructive courses imposed ou women, and the 
frightful inroads of secret vice on the vitality of youth of both sexes, 
all show the sexual nature to be, comparatively, iu а savage state; and 
that even public teachers have not begun to reason originally on qucs- 
tions of Love, virtue, continence or reproduction. 

While Passion impels movement in one person towards another, and 
tends to overleap unnatural barriers, its proposals are, nev- 
ertheless subject to rejection; created and novrished by Passiow, 
the object of attraction, it is toned by Love which gener- REASON. 
ates, but never annuls moral obligations. If intrusive, 
passion is hurtful; but, the person assailed, has a natural right of 
resistance; and, if а woman or girl, her eflort in self-defence will be 
reinforced by disinterested Strength around her. If men do not rally to 
protect а woman thus imperiled, it is because their sense of right is 
distorted by an idea that women belong to men, and that the person of 
this particular woman is, soincliow, the property of the man who can 
overpower her. Our applause of an example of Love measures tlie 


contempt which right-minded people feel for a man who imposes him-. 


seli, or the unwelcome fruit of his passions, on woman. She is“ safe ?' 
among men, not through laws which deny Liberty, but by prevailing 
knowledge of the fact that Nature vests ?n herself the right to. control 
and dispose of her own person. . If Lovers err, it is due not to Liberty, 
but to ignorzuce, and the demoralizing cfiect of the marriage system 


If fice io go wrong; disciplined by ideas, they will work cut their own 


salvation in the school of experience. The Free Love faith proclaims 
the fact that persons recognized in law as capable of making a sexual 


contract are, when wiser by experience, morally able to dissolve that 
contract; and. that Passion is not so depraved us to be incapable of 


redemptien and self-zoveriment. 


* Chastity is the regulated and stricily teinperate satisfaction. without injury to 
others, of d dexires which are natural to ill healthy, adult beinys.— Denjamin 
franklin. — Prostitntiun, sexual intercourse without affection ; Chastity, sexual 
intercourse with aflection.— Kubert Owen. 

t Freedom is the only cure for the evils which freshly acquired freedom produces. 
— Macauley. Whenappetite draws one way, it may bz opposed, not by any appe- 
tite or passion, but hy sume cool principle of action, whieh basauchority withontany 
lmpuisive force.— Acid. They only are free wd are divinely bound. Jo Orvis, 
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The essential principie of Nature, Love, is a law unto itself; but, 
! resisted by custom, its natural intent and scope are not 
Force oF generally understood. We were all trained in the school 
custom. of repression or iiebriacy ; and taught that, to express 
ourseives otherwise than by established rales, is sinfui.* 
To wet ont of one’s body to think, to destroy all his old opinions, is 
aiinast neccssary, to enable him to approach and investigate a new sub- 
ject impartially. The grave tendencies of the Love question, its imper- 
ative force in human destiny, its momentous relations to government. 
relieion, Efe, and property, demand revolution in social doctrines, and 
institutes, more beneficestly severe than is yet fully conceived of. But, 
Siace пон is fixed but natural right, the most radical “method of 
treatment is the most truly conservative. Evils like libortinism and 
prostitution, which have baflled the wisest human endeavor, will yield 
only to increasing intelligence, and the irresistible forces of Conscience. 
1 beg iny readers, therelore, to bring to this subject honest intent to 
know truth and obcy it. That the grand Principle of Love is potent 
with greater good than is realized in human affairs, is certain; that this 
noblest element of human being docs notdogically lead to the marital 
and social ills around us, is equally evident. The way out of domestic 
infelicity, then, must lie through larger knowledge of the nature of 
Love aud of the rights and duties involved in its evolution. 
Since the sexual union. (for life or until legally divorced), of спо 
woman with several mea — Polyandry ; or that of one 
MARRIAGE, man with several women — Polygamy; or that of оле 
A помах man with one woman — Monogamy, is a conventional 
DEVICE. agreement between two or more individual contractors 
and a collective third, society, marriage, in either of its 
three historical forms, is a human device to tame, utilize, an | control t'ie 
sexual passion, which is supposed to bo naturally ferocious and ungov- 
crnable. What Nature “ hath joined,” inan need not attempt to“ put 
asunder; but, since the legalized marital relationT is so chaotic and 
mischievous, (clergymen and legislators themselves often being the first 
to violate what they profanely assume to be а divine ordinance); and 
since Deity has never yet come forward to own that he is ‘the author 
and finisher’? of marriage laws, it is better to attribute them to the 
erring men who enacted. them, than to accuse Divine Wisdom of so 
much folly. Marriage, then, boing the creature of men’s laws, we have 
the saine right to alter or abolish it that we have respecting any other 
human institution. The principles of Nature derived from a careful 
study of essential liberty and equity, are a safer guide than crude social 
cudes which come to us frum the ignorant and despotic past. Woman, 


* The rules of etiquette, the provisions of the statute hook, and the cominands of 
the docalogue have grown froin the same root. Custom, * * * ‘The right of private 
интип, which eur fathers wrang from the Church, remains to he claimed from 
Fashion, the dictator of our babits.— lerbert Spencer. The Orinoco-Indiuu woman, 
who would not hesitate to ienve her lint. witiiout n fragment of clothing on, dare 
noc commit weh а breach of decornin ич to go out unpaiutced.— Zlumbolit. IInhit 
i- the deepest law of human nature — Carlyle, We vain a residence in the senses 
by birthright, hut are born late into ideas, tha country of te mind.— Alcott. 

TE have oho so few happy matches, and co many untortutmteèe ones, and hare 


80 res 2223 inn Love their wives nt the rite they did whilst they were their mis- 


tress. Unt T wonder not that lowishitors thought it neresary to make marriages 
ii. „ne te lunke them lasting. I cannot Вог comparc marriage than to a 
lottery : Dor in both hie that voutures may sucewd and ny miss ; if lie dmws a 
prize be hath a rich return for his venture; lat in both lotteries there is a pretty 
store ol. blanks fur every prize.— оп. Robert Boyle, 1665. 
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who, being up first in the morning hours of history, plaved a winning 
haad in Chis marriage game, js again coming to the front ; and, iu the 
parliament of Reason, where the thought, impulse, attraction, and con- 
science of both sexes have free play, better methods of Social intercourse 
and reproduction will be natured than exclusive male wisdom has yet 
invented. It is for the Free Love School to develope an order of sexual 
unity worthy to be called. a sacrament, and which sensible people need 
not blush to share. 

“ Will you have me?“ is the prayer by which man seeks partnership 
in the being of woman; and slie also lias persuasive way 
and means to pray to, and“ capture," him. This would MARRIAGE, 
be well, were it not a compulsory choice of evils, and cowrursivk. 
were they able to detennine, in advance, the grave inter- 
estsof oflspring, industry, business, health, temperaments, and attractions, 
which mutually concern them, and on the adjustment of which depends 


Gtheir future weal or woe. Girls become pubescentf at about 12, and 


boys at 14, though girls, then, are much older, sexually, than boys: 
from these ages young people are capable of all the pleasures. aud mis- 
eries of passional experience. But, since sexual union forlife is extremely 
hazardous for both parties, — 16 being impossible to correct the fatal 
mistake of marriage without the commissicn of crime by one or tlie 
other, —they are usually left to illicit intercourse, or.to exhaust their 
vitality in secret vices. Even when married. — coining into this new 
relation without knowledge of its uses or of self-control, — they prey 
оп each other, and a few years of wedded life and child-bearing may 
leave the wife an emaciated wreck of her former self, and tlic husband 


The evolution of human society commenced in the institution of complex mar- 
riare. But we are informed by authentic historical documents, that, in the vary 
early tines, publie opinion becoming more und more enlightened in certain favcred 
communities, the women of these communities — sustained by that public opinion 
and shocked and scandalized by the social condition in which they found Е еп: 
sclres — were ennhled to successfully revolt against complex marriage, and to 
overthrow it, Strange as it may seem, the old-world women csiablisied a new 
social organization for the more advanced communities, and a new marriage 
system, based оп the ground of absolute female supremacy. (Mow the women 
managed tu do it the writer shows, but I have not space to qunte.— E. II. II.) In 
the new order of things the husband. became tho subject of the wife; the woman 
was absolute owner of the liomestcad ; property descended, and relationships were 
counted, exclusively in the female line; und the women seized nnd retained. the 
incipal share of political power. ***]he eompanions of Romulus (the founder of 

оше) were men wao ran away, took fo the woods, to escape fiom the rigors of 
female government. Ther runaways establis ed. themeelves in easily-dalended 
{ахспехесх, distributed the kind surrenmling them among themeclves us“ rea]. - 
tace." following out the lesson wich the women bed taugt tbem. Гелка dia this 
мах chet che title toot veal eate 7 Взел то vest db men. tothe exclusion of women, 
and cu descend in the male, есл of the Ranais line. Tae loads of the groups in 
this new society were males, and members of the groups were also males. [t was 
necessary, therefore, in order that the new society should become. vomplete, that 
ench male should steal a wife for himself from «ome neighhoring tribe, and bring 
her to the mountain fastness. The men did not fail to perforin the special duty 
that devolved upon them. The case of Rome was uot an icolited one. All over 
Furone, and all over Asia, meu rose against the women. travzferred “the cities to 
land, frin ihe women to themselves by acinal forte. detiironec tle Sovereign wiih- 
women by Men they bad meen so loug governed, and supplied themselves with 
„ carTtv E WIVES? This new institution of the ‘ captive wife eave occasion, 
in Europe, to the establishment of monogamy : in Ала, to that of polysuny.— 
Ма. B. Greene in Socialistic, Communistic, Mutualistic, and Financial Trag- 
ments,’ pp.158-208. 

f Puberty is the time of life at which а person is capable of procreation or of 
bearing young, which, according to the civil law, is at 12 years of ave for feinnles, 
and 14 fur nales. Bacon. This is the English view, but puberty varies with cli- 
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very much less, а man, than Nature designed him to be. Though 
bewildered moralists advise early marriage, they well know how often 
| puny offspring rebuke the alliance,* teaching indiscrect parents that 
coition should have stopped short of reproduction. Those who think 
the evil is not in the essential immorality of the marriage system, but 
in its abuses, denounce with just severity the legalized slavery of women 
therein.f The absurdity to which Mr. Greene refers, below, consists in 
an effort to make the wife legally '* equal " to the husband inside of 
nuptial bonds; it is an effort to make her an equal victim an ай cqu al 
oppressor with him. Since inarriage involves the loss of liberty, many 
of oar best people, especially women, never marry, preferring to endure 
the ills of celibacy rather thau fly to what may prove irretrievable ruin. 
Slavery is voluntary or involuntary ; voluntary when опе sells or yields 
his or her own person to the irresponsible will of another; involuntary 
when placed under the absolute power of another without one’s own 
consent. The compulsive features of marital law are incidental and. 
secondary to the marriage relation itself, which is unnatural and forced. 
Peu cannot record, nor lips express, the enervating, debauching effect 
of celibate life upon young men and women. Who supposes that, if 
allowed to freely consult their natural wits and good sense, they would 
tie themselves up in the social snarl of matrimony? Yet they are now 
compelled to chouse between suicidal evils of abstinence and the legalized 
prostitution of marriage. Some, by clandestine intimacies, live below 
marriage; others, by personal defiance, and at the expense of social 
ostracism, attempt to live above it; but both are on the“ ragged edge“ 
of peril, ав were “ free negroes ^? who tried to live above or below the 
old slave system. The fierce blood-hounds put upon the track of fugitive 
slaves, were forerunners of the ‘ dogs of war " which marriage now 
trains to hunt down its victims. A system so prolific of hypucrites 
and martyrs is compulsive in the most mischievous sense of that word, 
and will be abolished=Whe free aud virtuaus people resolutely confront it. 
Since marriage does not provide for the education of sexual desire or 
of its expression, but gives legal “ right" and power to 
TYRANNY sin, every priest or magistrate, who “soleronizes " the 
ОЕ LUST. rite, sells indulgences of a far more disastrous nature 
than those which scandalized the Romish Church. On 
account of her political, social, and pecuniary vassalage, weman is the 
chicf martyr to the relentless license grauted man; but cases are on 
record where the husband was cffectually subdued by the tigress, with 
when he went inio the nuptial '‘ paradise. t Founded on the euppos'tion 
that man's love js naturally ferocious, marriage attempts, by legal 
means, to furnish food for his savage nature; and we have but to lift 


mates; 12 femperate New England it is often delayed till 15 and 17, while in torrid 
re gi m it emnes at 10 and 11. «nd earlier. It is said that one of Mahomet/s wives 
Dove him s saa when she was hut 10 vears of age! What kind of a life does such 
a fact месте zt this especie! “ Prophet of God ? led among veung girls? 

{а tieeaureoniual Kingdon, the fruits of the fire; signe; of repeocneve in. 
stinet are copsianily inpertzct.—.4ristotic Marringes soon sier puberiy produce’ 
а diseased, puny. and miserable population.—Afoniesyureu. Give à boya wile, 
and a gir) a bird, and death will soon kunck at the door.— German Proverb. 

T Marriage is the only actual bondage known to our law. There remain no legal 
slaves, except the mistress of every house.—J. S. Mill. The definition of the wife's 
condition, us given in the Pnglish law-hooks, contain all the elements of n definition 
of dumestic slavery. But the definition of the husband's status, ag giren in the 
da: ne law-books, is tat of a lord, not that of a slave, ** American legisiation is 
more absurd than that of England. — Greene's ** Fragments, pp. 212-13. 

fle is said of Valeria Mesxiina, wife of Claudius Cæsar, chat“ her husband's 
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the roofs of “respectable ” houses to find the skeleton’s of its femenine 
victims* It is because the marriage iheory is unneataral and barbatuus 


that it works out such shocking results. In the phrase ‘tyranny of 


lust,“ 1 have brought a good word into bad. company, and must apolo- 
gize forits misuse; forlust properly menus desire, priver, exuberant 
etreneth. “So, likewise, the popular. view of Love gives a devilish 
intent and drift to the divinest of words. Advocates of marriage cling 
to the exploded. doctrine of natural depravity, und Freethinkerg, Spirit- 
nalists and Atheists, who scout theological perdition, think social hells 
of permanent necessity in human Lie. Nowhere does dhe human intel- 
lect so disgrace itself as in its cowardly halfeshamed, and hypocritical 
attitude in the presence of Free Love. When woman's thought cones 
forward in the discussion, we hope for better things. In the сапу 
struggle of history which led to the establishment of polyandry (as in 
later domestic соп ев). the rabies: impulse of the women was not sexual 
desire, but. rather, spiritual superiority, intuitional. strategy, by virtue 
of which they were masters of men in the realm of religious mysticism. 
On the contrary, the repulsive evidence of sexual depravity; in meu, 
referred to in the notes bclow, indicate the savage usc, now made of 
animal force, which is capable ef beneficent expenditure. When inan 
loves woman intelligently, what is now consuming passional heat, will 
make him a genial, civil, and serviceable being. The unreserved dero- 
tion, With which a lover gives himself and his fortune to his bride, 
discloses the possible divine Ше unearth. Put. when impulsive, self 
forvetting leve, overflowing the narrow limits of family enclosures, 
gives one s heart and purse fo deserving girls aud wornen. the now, 
semie, savace suitor becomes Providence incarnate. Charles 
Summer, in his well. wave money to the daughters of the poet Longſellow, 
of Dr. S. 6. Howe. and of the kev. Dr. Wm. II Furaess, ‘in consid- 
eration vf his profond. regard for their estimable parents; but cascs 
have cecar, and will multiply, as civilization prevails, where men of 
ne Ши тео, and without a hint of sexual intimacy, give money, 
zun even esiates, to girls and women, worthy of love and distinction, 
irrespective of their parents, eunobling themselves and human kind in 
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ce def olfieess became her adulterers, aud were nllied with her in all her ahomina- 
tions. She castiu охе о lust on t.e principal ineo in Nome, and whom she could 
nt seduce to statis Ler propensities she wool cantrive го Отоу, She was so 
cadwesive in ber пеш у, tagt she often required the services of the strongest 
anl most vigorous men to Sitisſy her lusts. ~Jlistory and Philosophy of Mar- 
71%, pp. 107-162. 

* Victoria C. Woodhull speikz of a New York clergyinan who married a bencti- 
ful woman. snd.sometiines de uandinir indici * nce. хіх оге timesa day, actually 
Lille! her by kis lecherous excess .- erecreies of Sezual freedom, р. 28. M. Laf- 
leman. in lis work on хеста тиен колк ef a Greek who for yers ind: gd 
Gu avers hourien типе а dn. Рс of Social Science, p.63. I know a. 
physician, wro. the fist vear, and while his wife wes pregnant with twins, in- 
duige] seven huudred and thir у times. * * The woman is now broken down and 
lazre.—Quintus in Sucial Revolutiorast, June, 1875. p. 187. Mercure my mother 
words 1—77 Oh! vour father's death is sucia relief, lie was soamatives 4 could 
never taik to him on any gutect. or йе one monent in the morning, without his 
речтин excited, I submitied to itall. becuse ноло ра Ewas married. and 


өп. з оцга women scam to кими ic what] cunceited tebe man's rieh: . 


onem ab of iv sufering сото ehileebearing and suring, when] lock onn 
hle az force and viewtion, E must Six vonr father’s death wasn relief." My mother 
slee in Uie ртате.— Cora Согиту in Social Revolutionis:, July, 1857. 
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Though man may“ propose,“ and woran accept,“ а notion inhabits 
the average anale eiu that the irresistible attrective 
“wots furce of woman's nature Takes her responsible tor auy 
SHE” ”? mutual wrongdoing. Thinking woman at the bottom 
of all mischief, when a male culprit is brought into court, 
the French ask * Who is she?” If he said that Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Tilton “thrust her love on him unsought,"* the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher thereby indicated how much there is in him of the “ old Adam," 
whe remarked. to the ‘ Lord’ чод, interviewing hin alter he had 
indulged inthe’ forbidden fruit,“ The woman whom thou wavest to 
be with me, she gave me of the tree, and І did eat." The insanity plea 
put forward in courts of law by aggrieved *' husbands?! who, as in the 
Sickles and McFarland case, murder men that are attracted to their 
„wives,“ also affirms, in a round-about way, the supposed inability of 
a man to control himself when under the sped of woman's enchantment. 
Contrary to the old law which regarded the husband and wifo as one, 
and the husband that one, when the twain sin, she is held responsible, 
aud lie is excused on the ground that he was over-persuaded, and too 
weak to withstand her wishes. From the Garden of Eden to Plymouth 
Church, skulking has been the pet method of man to escape from the 
consequences of sexual indiscretion.  Beecher's confessions and *' let- 
ters of contrition,” with his later denials, sadly illustrate the pathetic 
penitence, the sniveling cowardice, and brazen-faced falsity with which 
„great men“ endeavor to appease, cajole, und defy equivocal public 
opinion.T The harsh judgments pronounced on women which abound 
in the literature] of all ages, are equalled only by the evidences of 
ludicrous puerility which men display when confronted with their sexual 
' deeds done in the body." The tragic anarchy which now distracts 
social life originates first in the “legal” denial of the right of people 
to manage their own sexual affairs; und secaudly in the supposed 
exemption from moral responsibility of either man or woman in Love. 
The facts of married and single life, one would suppose, are suffi- 
ciently startling to convince all serious-minded people of 
NATIONAL the imperat, ve need of investigation; especially of the 
Gac-Law. duty of young men and women to give religiously serious 
attention to the momentous issucs of Sexual Science. 
But, on the threshold cf guod intent, they are met by established ignor- 
ance forbidding them to inquire. It is even thought dangerous to discuss 
the subject at all.§ In fanulies, schools, sermons, lectures, and news- 
papers its candid consideration is su studiously suppressed that children 


* Mr. Beecher says he never made such п statement. {My allusiona to Mr. 
D. arc not intended to indorse the exposure’ view, fur his alleged relations to 
Mrs. ‘Tilton ure none of my business ; but l. is words and acis as it pu sie teacher of 
morals, nod his false attitude, us an official '* solemuizer ^' uf the social crime of 
marriage, make him n legitimate subject of criticism. While his natural right to 
commit adultery is unquestiuuuble, his right w lie nbout it is not so cleur, 

t Better a thousand women should perish than that ure man cease tu see thelicht. 
—Euripides. Fruilty! thy name is Woman !—Shakespeare. Unhappy Sex! whose 
beauty is your suare!—Dryden. A state's anger should not take knowledge either 
of foals or women.—Den Jonson. I will greatly multiply thy Sorrow und concep- 
tion; in sorrow thou sbalt bring forth children ; und thy desire shall be to thy 
husband and he shall rule over thee.— Gen. i. 15. Ier keuse is the way ҷо hell, 
going dawn to the chambers of death. Who can finda virtuous wowan ?— Solomon, 
who kept 700 wives nud 300 concubines, or“ fast" women! 

y Ehe woman that deliberates is lost, Addison. ‘The man who redects ian de- 
prayed unimal, —-osscaum. Regarding physicians who do not follow the beten 
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and adults know nothing of it, except what they learn from their own 
diseased lives and imaginations, and in the filthy by-ways of society. 
Many noble girls and boys, whom a little knowledge from their natural 
guardians, parents and teachers, would have saved, are now, physically 
and morally, utter wrecks. Where saving truth should have been 
planted, error has found an unoccupied field, which it has busily gown, 
aud gathers therefrom a prolific harvest. The alleged increase of “ ob- 
scene ” prints and pictures caused both Houses of the U. S. Congress, 


March 1, 1873, to pass a bill, (or, rather an amendment of the Post 


Office Act of June, 1872), which wos immediately signed by the 
President, said to be For the suppression of Obscene Literature,“ 
and from which I make the following extract 

143.—That no obscene, lewd, or lascivious book, pamphlet, picture, paper, 
print, or other publication of nn indecent character, nor any article or thing de- 
signed or intended for the prevention or conception or procuring of abortion, nor 
any article or thing intended or adapted for any indccent or immoral use or nature, 
nor any written or priuted card, circular, book, painphliet, advertisement, or notice 
of any kind giving information, kd or indirectly, where, or how, or of whom, 
or hy what means either of the things before mentioned, may be ohtained or inade, 
nor any letter upon tlie envelope of which, or postal card upon which indecent or 
scurrilous epithets nay be written, or printed, shall be carried in te mail; und any 
person who shall knowingly deposit, or cause to be depcsited, for mailing or delir- 
ery, any of the hereinbelore-mentioned articles or things, or ппу notice, or paper 
containing any advertisement relating to the aforesaid articles or things, and any 
person who, in purzuance of any plan or scheme fur disposinz of any of the hercin- 
before-mentioned articles or things, hil take or cause to be taken, from the mail 
any such leiter or package, shall he deemed guilty of a inisdeineanor, and, ор cou- 
viction thereof, shall, for every offence, BR FINED NOT LESS THAN ОХЕ HUN DRED DOL- 
LARS NOR HORE THAN FIVE THOUSAND DOLLANS,OR IMPRISONMENT AT HARD LABOR NOT 
LES THAN ONE YEAR NOR MORE THAN TEN YEARS, OR Horn, IN THE DISCRETION OF THE 
JUDGE. 

І Credit Congress and President Grant with good intentions in framing 
this ‘‘ Jaw ; ог, ignorant of the cause of the evils they proposed to 
correct, they were probably unaware of the unwarrantable stretch of 
despotism embodied in their measure, and of the abuse which would be 
made of it. A humane inan, Dr. Lewis has not the savage disposition 
which’ the extracts 1 lave quoted, below, from his book, indicate; the 
influence of ‘obscene literature" may be as depraving as he aflirms ; 
but his measures of repression are a clear invasion of natural right, and 
will serve only to hasten the downfall of marriage, which he writes 
to uphold.” Prohibition a Failure“ is the title of a book, in which Dr. 
Lewis, by irreſutable logic, shows that the policy which he brings to 
the social quest'on is indefensible and self-defeating when applied to the 
liquor traftic. When the Doctor as intellivently studies Socia) reform 
as he has temperance, he will blush to remember the heated words that 
have fallen from his pen. Regarding Anthony Comstock, representative 
of the Young Mens’ Christian Association aud the real author of the 
“law ? quoted above, 1 regret to be unable to entertain so favorable an 
opinion. In а letter addressed to Поп. C. L. Merriain, M. C., dated 
Brooklyn, N V.. Jan. 18. 1878, be save: 7 There were four publishers 
er the und ot last March: очон гое uf litten are in their graces, and 


ifs charged by ther friends ihol 1 women snes то ркати. Ви THAT AS 


IT MAY, І AM SURE 1 HAT. UIE WORLD IS HEARR OFF WITHOUT THEN.“ This js 
clearly the spirit that lighted the fires of the Inqusitiun. Appointed 


peth of custom in prescribing for sexual discase, Dr. Dio Lewis asks, ** Ia there 
no law by whieh sueh miscreants may be suppressed? * * * Jt seems hard that 


decent inen are not allowed to shoot them on sight as they would shoot а mad dog. 


— Chestity, pp. 23-205. 
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rpecial supervisor of the U. S. Mails (by what authority 1 am unable 
to learn) ; and, by religin-scctarian inteleranee, con stituted censor of 
the of the opinions of “the people in their most. important channel of 
incer-communieatiou, he is cliiefiv known through his efforts to suppress 
néewsnapers and imprison editors disposed co it8cuss the Social Question., 
i Nov., B. L. I, he procured the arrest aud imprisonment of Victoria 
6. Woodhull aud her editorial associates {or publishing a preliminary 
ventilation of the Brooklyn Scandal,” which afterwards filled American 
newspapers. Subsequently, һе caused the incarceration, during seven 
inonths. of George F. Train for publishing in his newspaper (The Train 
ае) certain quotations fam the Christian Bible. tonchirg the same 
scandal’? which ee ш cloirehes employ Mr. Comstock to hush 
up. As I write this (Jan, 1, Y. L. 4), a note from another в subject of his 
vengeance, Jolin A. Lant, editor and publisher of the N. Y. Toledo Sun, 
dated Ludlow St. Jail, New York, Dec. 50, 1815, says: “Judge Bene- 
dict to-day senteuced me to imprisonment in Albany Penitentiary one 
year and six months. 1 will endeavor to send vou a copy of the sen- 
tence. It is worth to us all it costs me.“ Mr. Lant's crime is sending 
through the mails his newspaper. containing criticisms of the?“ scandal,“ 
aud of Rev. II. W. Beecher! Mr. Comstock's relation to Mr. Dant. as 
heretofore to Mrs. Woodhull aud Mr. Train, is that of a religious mono- 
maniac, whom the mistaken will of Congress and the lascivious fanaticism 
of the Young Mens’ Christian. Association have.empowered to use tlie 
Federal Courts to suppress free inquiry. The better sense of the Amer- 
ican people moves to repeal the National Gag-Law which he now 
administers, and every interest of public and private moral ty demands 
thorough discussion of the issue which sectarian pride and intolerance 

now endeavor to postpone. | 
'' Beauty is а joy forever," and for all; the quality of beauty being 


to awaken admiration and esteem in observers to the . 


LOVE, кот extent of their ability to appreciate it. To be suscepti 
EXCLUSIVE. ble of beauty in one thing does not unfit, but rather 
prepares us to appreciate it in others, Love of the 

beautiful in person, or of character, is not less involuntary aud non- 
exclusive than in things. A man cannot love even one woman truly 
unless he is free to love what is lovable in all other women. The fact 
that sexual love is passional, as well as wsthetic, does not make it 
exclusive. The philosophic lIrishman who liked to be alone, especially 
“when his swate-heart was with him,” expressed the natural privacy 
of Love, and also indicated the scientific fact that the affectional union of 
two creates a collective third personality, superior, iti some respects, to 
either constituent factor. If from this my stical conllaence of two be ings 
there springs a child, степ this Evolution uf Love does net make vither 
one of the three persons less accountable to self and truth, or less per- 
me:ble by material and spiritual, human and divine influences which 
either may encounter. Jlonogatnists hold that Love is possible only 
between one man and one woman, the word monozomy meaning ѓо mar ry 
to one only.* Yet, so called inonogtunists constantl v violate that princi- 
ple; for, if divorced by death, crime, or the couts, scarcely a mn or 
woman hesitates to marry the second, third, or fifth tine. Arc they any 


* To have опе wife only and not to marry n secord to disallow second marriage. 
— Webster, Monogamy_is the marriage of опе wife only, as distinguished fran 
bi siny or polygamy. — Blount. It is the condition of not marrying и second wife 
alter the death of the first.— Chambers. 


e 
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the less“ pure? in doing so? Certainly not; second, third, ar subse 
quent marriages inay be more healthful and harmonious than the first, 
for the good reason that at least one of the parties has had the benefits 


of experience. It is admitted that, if the previous partners in her bed: 


are divorced by death or other canse, a woman may truly love and wisely 
marry the second or fifth man; but the purity of her love for the fith 
man is not determined by the previous four being dead or divorced ; 
were they all living and her personal friends, she can love the last man 
as truly as she loved the first. Consistent. with the teachings of tho 
Bible, which sanctions polygamy,” Christians support missionaries in 
foreign lands, who welcome to church inembersiup aud the communion 
table, men who have a plurality of wives. David, the ‘man after God's 
on heart,’? compassed the death of Uriah to get possession of his wife, 
Bathsheba f and ‘took more wives and concubines out of Jerusalem 
after he was come from Ilebron,“ for Go: “gave him the house of Saul 
and. the wives of Saul into liis bosom.” Tliongh Solomon was very 
'* proimiscuously " married, Sunday-School children are yet taught to 
revere him as “the wisest man.“ The monogamic or о evo {псогу 


is both theoretically and practically rejected by modern Christians, (as 


likewise by ** hifidels’’) and, if they will honestly follow Jesus, — who, 
while he did not directly condemn polygamy,was yet, theoretically, а 
women’s emnancipationist — he will take them into his Fre Love hi'glorn 
of Heaven, where he says, “they neither marry norare given in marriage.” 
Though the Jeliovah-God of the Bible, disliking irresponsible divorce, 
“hateth putting away,“ he is a thorough polygamist ; its 
Jesus-God as plainly favors the entire abolition of mar- THE oNriDA 
ringe. Out of the modern Christian Church. have come VIEW. ' 
three phases of sexual inorahty, —Shakerism, or the ut- 
ter proscription of sexual intercourse; Mormonism, or sanctified poly 
many; and Oueida-Perlection with its “free” love and omnigamy 
While the question of marriage and property are to be settled on the 
basis of Reason, the Bible and other records of the past thonght be ng 
only incidental evidence, the Oneida Community 1 are nearer s.unloa 
these two points than any other Christian sect. 1 give, t'ierzlore, а 
brief abstract of their Love doctrine, mainly in the words of their Seer 
and pastor, Rev. J. II. Noyes. The kingdom of heaven sapplents ай 
human governments; in it the institution. of marriage, which ass!eas 
the possession of one woman to опе man, does not exist, the intimate 
union or Love extending io the whole body of beltevers.§ Thie pente- 
costal spirit abolishes exclusiveness in regard io women and cinidzen, 
as respecting property. ‘The new commandment-is that we love each 


*Polyveaumy existed lesillv, and was not pat down by Ше moral sense of the Jew- 
ish nation:— Muolsey’s Divorce and Divorce Laystation, p. 12. The Sacred Seri p- 
uires represent the wisest and best men thatever lived us practising polygamy with 
the divine messing and approval —Jtistory and DPivlasaphy of Niueriaye. н. Ba. 
i God did not epprave o£ hisoneihad ol procedure, far he sud to атаа. “ih 
take thy wives and give them to thy neizbur? * * And, of Bathsheba's child hy 
hin, he said it? shall surely die; David “Swept and fasted | to ations for ihe 
© sendal, the Prophet Nathan baing the exposerin this cise, wo, us Mrs. 
У оодо to Beecher, id, Zhou art the man, God let him have Bathsieya, who 
beemue the mother of Solomon. | B 

1 Bibleareumentdelining the relations of thesexesin the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
being part of the First Report of the Озата Assceiation. Г. 

“ка interezied to consult texts are referred to Mott. у. 10; xxii. 30. uh. 
i. х. Jehan xvii. 1021. Acts ii. 44, 45 ; iv. 42. 1 (er. vii. 29-31. Rom. iv. 15. 
1 Cor. vi. 12. See“ IIistory of Auerican Зосін, pp. Uz1-9, 


1 
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other fervently, not in pzirs, but en masse; as religious excitements 
act on ainativeness, this is an inlication of the natural tendsacy of 
religion to Love. The union of hearts express?s aud ultimates itself in 
union of bodies. Love is at.raction ; seeking unity, it is 25.ге; in 
unity, happiness. In unobstructed Love, or the free play of tho allini- 
tied, sexual union is its natural expression, Experience teaches that 
хаха love is uot vescriceed to putras; second miarrivses imnul che 
uinzlove theory and аге oftea the паре. Love із not burns out in 
oae honeymoon, or satisfed by one lover; the secret history of tho 
human heart proves that it is capable of loving any nu:nber of times 
and persuus, and that the more it loves the move it сат lose. This is 
the law of Nature, thrust out of sivht and condemned by common 
consent, yet secretly known to all. Variety is as beautitni nud usetul 
iu love аз iu eating aad drinking. The one-lowe te cry. based on 
jealousy, comes not from loving hearts, but from the greedy claimant. 
The law of marriage ‘‘worketh wrath ;’’ provokes jealousy; unites 
unmatched natures and sunders matched ones; and making no provis- 
ion for sexual appetite, causes disease, masturbation, prostitution, and 
general licentiousness. Unless the sexes cume together naturally, 
desire dammed up breaks out irregularly and destructively. The 


irregularities and excesses of amativeness are explosions incident to 


unuatural separations of male and temale clements, as in the explosion 
of electric forces. Mingling of the scxes favors purity ; isolation, as 
in colleges, seminarics, monasteries, &c., breeds salacity and obscenity. 
A system of complex marriage, supplying want, both as to time and 
variety, will opea the prison doors both to the victims of marriage and 
celibacy; to those in married life who are starved, and to those who 
are oppressed by lust; to those who are tied to uncongeuial natures. 
aud to those who are separated from their natural males; ; and to those 
in the unmarried state who are withered by neglect, diseased by us 
natural abstinence, or ploughed into prostitution and self pollution by 
desires which have no uatural channel. Carrying religion into life, 
pledging the earnings of each ſor the support of the whole, the Onei- 
dans seek “not, the union of two but the harmony of all souls.“ 
Whether the Oueida scheme succeeds or fails,* as an experiment it 
is doing great service to civilization ; and New York 
cHoice, State has the thanks of all intelligent reformers for per- 
NOT mittiug Perfectionisin to illustrate its ideas of sexuality 
COERCION. in its own way. But their conceited and selfrighteous 
contempt for Socialists who ‘have no religion," and 
their belief that Liberty tends to deinoralization, — ‘‘ leads to hell.“ — 
show the Oneidans to be ignorant of the source of the spirit of tolera 
tion and progress, which “presided at their birth aud hus pelle 
marriage bigots to leave then untmelested.7 Making better use of 
religion than any other Christian sect. the Oneidans yet fail to learn the 
deepest lesson which Jesns taught, are mistaken in supposing that Free 
Love and Free Labor are possible only within their iron-clad scheme of 


»The Oneidu Community, coerced hy religiv-superstitious threats of D tans, 
formully ubundoned their complex- -marriage system in November, Y. L. 7. 
III Christiaus had their way, their ошгачей sense of ** virtue ” uit impel 
them tu ахай und scatter the Oneida Co:nmunity. The Presbytériaas of Centra; 
New York recently implored the Stace authorities to abate this“ moral nuisance.’ 
as they call it. Always opposed to relorin as a body, Professing Christians *’ 
nre * conscientiously "' hostile to efforts to free, legal und illicit 1 prostitutes,” 
from their marriage muslers. 
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Socialism, and that the first lesson of progress is to have one's Individ- 
ual:ty broken on their religio-communistic wheel. 1moelled with Paul 
to prove all things and hold fast. to that which is good ; inspired by the 
good old doctrine of Jesus, that cach soul must judge for itself. what ia 
right, and be saved or“ Jost.“ on its own individual responsibility; de- 
clining to join the“ bread-and-butter brigades’? of Communism, Lovers 
will find their salvation in Liberty to choose, — to live on their own 
merits. ‘The persistent growth of the “social evil“ in defiance of all 
eflorts to abate it, shows an irresistible tendency of people to associate 
even against law and custom; when they obey the higher law of Lib- 
erty, which makes social choice sacred, and Individual Integrity a duty, 
domestic life will gravitate towards unity, and Love become the potcn- 
tially redeeming force which Nature intended it to be.* 

But since human nature is imperfect, and passional heats often pre- 
cede cool reason, young people cannot too early learn 
that they may choose wrongly; and that, If not guided “ monev- 
by the rudder of thought, they must learn wisdom by ` stoons.”’ 
collision withthe rocks of experience. Itis better, how- 
ever, to do wrong and suffer the consequences, than to be“ saved“ by 
mediaturial agencies which act for us, thereby overriding our necessity 
and power to reason, and divorcing us from an original relation to truth ; 
better go to hell by choice thau to heaven by compulsion. Those who 
hold, with Victor идо. that *' the foolishness of Lovers is the wisdorn 
of God," must have a large share of idiocy in their idea of Supreme 
Truth. The crade propensity of youth to unserviceable devotion to 
attractive maidens, when “life is half inoonshine and half Mary Jane," 
is matched by the voluptuous freaks of Gray-Beard, who wants to be 
t better accommodated than with a wife. The amorous usurpation 
and delirious sentimentalism, which are the legitimate stock-in-tra dz ol 
modern novelists, (in whose books Lovers are chiefly heroic in foraica- 
tion, and, when married, cease to be interesting until!“ soiled’? with 
adultery), are the main prop of the marriage system. ‘The aflinity- 
seekers, f whose insipidities mar’even the best of postry, and who 
expect “ perpetual honcy-moo:is " when they find “ their mates,“ but 
who find ‘mates’ only te soon loathe and discard them, are at once 
logical exponents and ludicrous examples of ‘wedded bliss." The 
b io winch supposes another imperfect. or reprehensible, because 
She, Or he. docs not, and.cannot suit ine or you. is au insane philosophy. 
To waste under burdens of finger life nashared,’’ or vainly expect hap- 
piness In the union of bhehted personalities, is unr destiny, until we 


* Adultery is an offence committed aginst a vicious social order among men, an 
нарече social Siats, and is олмса ла by i, exc. uefxelx: so i. 1. успеп society 
vobum aris aenuewiedzed as the pormal sune a) апп. абве wilt disappear д9 
rhe dom оа · mms disappears before але morniag sur. * Т” Our esistiug conjuga- 
iv, uecoreingiv, is net warziage exzept iu name, becuse it dixillows an inward, 
tree, or Spuntaue ous tenure, and adinits only u legally enforced or outward опе. It 
is siinpiy a legalized concubinage of tlie Ses. -I nr James. 

t Merriage originated otherwise thau iu contractis by which one man bound him- 
self to oue woman exelusicelv, and, reciprocally, спе woman to ono man. It has 
heen almust always based in modern times and in Christian countries on the“ affiu- 
ity theory,” that is, om mutual consent grounded in natural attraction and the 
recognized natural intor óiaptation of the parties to cach other, cach being the 
aflectional complemeut and counterpart of the other; such mutual consent follow- 
ing upon a necessary prelude of courting und love waking, in which the fact of the 
“АШ шу?” isauthentically tested in respect to its genuineness.— Greene's ** Frag- 
ments,“ pp. 201, 902. 
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learn that the human heart can Пий its home only in social concord 
which does not invade the sanctity of Individual Liberty.* The sexes 
атау “ expect cach other," love to live and work together, love to 
[пе] rest, amd be lost in each oiher. Bating ali the antueonisim aud 
перо енк whieh raras causes, how much, even cow., oF carional 
OY. healintul association, wel redeeming ecstacy there is in con azul 
lite! Greater than justice, stronger than reason, wiser than philosophy, 
is this widely diffusa, and to be all-coutrolliog Sentiment of Lave. 
In Experiencing the Ecstacy of Love, we accept tue sway of Reason, 
and the inevitable sequences of canse mid attiet. What 
MYOrEAY . We sow, thereof we reag; Pare is unexolored fact, Wise 
of sex. heals have tout edition a mysterious lottery ; but it 
is mystified by gnorance and superstition. Whether 
it suall produce a child is a inatter of choice; and the sex aud character 
of te chill are predetermined by its makers, the parents. Queen 
bees lay female eggs first; afterwards, male eggs; so, with heus, the 
first-laid eggs give female, the last, male products. Maros shewn the 
stallion late in their periods, drop horse-colts rather than filies, Llr 
stock raisers wis't to produce females, they should give the male at the 
first simas of heat; if males, at the end of the heat.” With the human 
female, conception in the first half of the time between menstrual peri- 
ods will probably produce girls; in the last half, boys. lf coition occurs 
within six days from tlie cessation of the menses, wiris are usually the 
result; IF from nine to twelve after cessation, boys. Regarding the 
physical, intellectual, und moral character of chiklren it is surpris- 
in; that parents who are careful to secure the best parentuge for 
their canary birds and chickens, are utterly heedless in reproducing 
their own species. What graver act. thin to give life to a human 
~ag? What clearer right has а chill than to be well-born ? Моге 


iinpressive than the theological '* Judgiment-day’’ will be the tribunal 


è Рае Shakers. who try to suppress sexual lave, and the Oneidaus, who would 
гали uad glorify it, are noy tra two lending exponants of Couunuuizm, in the 
Senas: wand’ the rubis of Now Harmony Robt. Owen prophecied chat individual 
propercv and marrage must мә dowa together: while te otd Bzouk-Parin Asso- 
ciation died of too much love of marriage, usury, aum“ culeqred "* sentimentalism. 
Toere is sume truth in Mr: Noyes’ idea thata religious basis is necessary to suc- 
cessful associution; but the“ religion ^' muse eonsist in оз Пецег to Justice, Truth, 
and Libzrty—not to а theological Christ merely. The Shakers and Oueidans have 
only taken women and children into the old property conspiracy, and, uccording 
to the popular iden of ** co-operation,”’ they divide the profits, or spoils, among а 
larger number of thieves. * But, by abolishing interest, rent, und profits, we ваай 
estadiis property ou the basis of Equity: and Love and Liberty, in the absence 
-of mnrriage, will promote associative unity. 

1 Por ii ruse shall a inan leave his father and mather, and ba joined unto his 
wits, and they two shall be one flash. This is a grent mystery. S. Paul. I 
shin org to have sued, children as Г ean ina ide, hut [ hars no great desire to 
pat iato the groas lottery of pazzznity.— D: Toc jucci!/2.— Ecaanot doubt that the 
st ucturz of animals is governed by priseiples of similar unifoemtty with that of 
tre rz of the universs.— Newton, Littl improvement can b» expectad in morality 
nat. tas prodasing of large Галх is regard] with the sams feling as drunk- 
сэз, Or апу other paysical excess.—J. S. АШ, Мал scans with scrupulous care 
the chameterand padizeres pf his horses, caitiz, and dogs, before ha matches tuen ; 
buc when he coimas ty his own marriages, аз rarely, or ever, takes апу such care.— 
Darwin's © Descent of Man.” 

+ Tac whore statements respecting human offspring are based on facts within my 
own kaowizlze. Uther theories for pre leteemining sex are afloat, but this is the 
mot ralin' ne oue [ have mat. These wisùing ta pursue the interesting subjecs 
Гас лег Ars refecrsl to Napheav’s ^ Pavsical Lire of Woman," pp. 129, 32 ; Trull's 
“Sexual Physiology,” pp. 119, 260 : anil Novas’ *' Scientifie Propagation.” 
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before which diseased and crime-cureed children summon guilty parents 
to answer for the sin-hbegctting use of their reproductive powers. 
People are little aware to what extent it is incumbent on them to 
forcordain what their children shall be. Better that every marriage 
bond in Christendom be severed than that one child be given life 
“legally,” when it can have a superior parentage by coition above 
statute law. No wornan or man should have a second child by his or 


her marital partner, when there is another person potently worthy of 


the selection by whom he or she can have a better child.* It was an, 
ignorant anl tyrannical prejudice which forbade Plato, Jesus, Paul, 
Newton, Humboldt, and other bachelors of the past, to give to the 
world that grandest achievement in art, —a Child. Many of the no- 
blest Women now live as malixwed “old maids,” and will go down to 


their graves childless, because the natural right of maternity is denied 


them. ** Good people ? will think me rash in making such statements; 


but I appeal from them to the wiser future, which will demand that the? 


reproductive instinct be inspired by intelligence and placed under the 


dominion of the will. ; - 


That sexual intercourse is усё an Ethiopia, an unexplored tract of. 


human experience; is duc to a prevailing impression, ~ 


among religions people, that it іѕ-  uuclean," f and,, sexuaL...-° 


among Freethinkers, that it is uncontrollable; both .REALTH. 
views tend to remove it from the jurisdiction of Reason: 


and Moral Obligation. But,“ to the pure all things are pure,“ and, 


wire “religion never was designed to make our pleasures less,“ Sci- 
ence brings disciples of God and Fate to answer for their misdeeds 


before the tribunal of Iluman Intelligence. Neither superstitious > 


Supernaturalism with its theatrical terrors, nor learned. Infidelity, 


‘full of wise saws and modern instances,“ should deter the sexes from 


thoaght aad experiment as to the best uses of themselves, That woman 

xpects man, ar man woman, is as natura! and proper as desire for food 
or clothing, Since the mind cannot rule the body until it becomes 
acquainted with it, Lovers, — who are ‘servants of Providence, not 
slaves of Fate,“ — are divinely called to be sfudents in the laboratories 
of their own bodies, The cyc, the arm, or lez perishes by non-use ; БО 
without natural vent, exuberant sexual vitality wastes and destroys. 


Not to mention the fearful loss of vigor through involuntary emissions, 


* Lycurgus laughed at tose wo revenge with war aud bloodshed the communi- 
cation of а married woman's favors; and allowed that if a man in years should 


haven voung wite, he might introduce to her same handsome апд honest young ` 
man, Whom he mastapproved of, and when she had л child of this generous race, 

bring it up as his own. Oa the other hand, he allowed, that if à man of-eharacter 
should earerztin n passion far a married woman on account of her modesiv and tlie 


beauty of her children, be might treat with her husband for admission to her con- 


any, that So plintiny in a baauty-h2aring soil, he might produce excelleat chil- . 


ren, the congenial offspring of excellent parents.—Plutarch’s Lives, p. 36. 


і Each generation has enormous power over the natural gifts of those that follow, : 


and itis a duty we awe to humanity to investigate t^c range of that power, and -3 
to exercise jt im i way that, withont being unwise towards ovzselves, will be most '` 


advantiveuns io future. in'iahitauis of the uth, * *® lite is single in its es- 
sence. hut varioue, exer-xarviug., and inter-nctive units munifestatiors ; men, and’, 


oll other animals, are active workers and sharers in a vastly more extended -sysiem 


of cosmic action than апу of ourselves, much less of them, can possibly compre ` 


heowl.—Galton’s ** H^rcditary Gcnius, pp. 1, 376. 

Thinking woman impure, the ancients called hier monthly flowing purgation, 
IIeuce the comand of Moses that men should not approach her at certain periods. 
But what theology calls“ purgation,“ science proves to be“ the sacred wound of 
love in Which mothers conceive! 
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celibate abstinence and solitary vice probably engender mor disease 
and death than all other causes combined.* Though he well knows the 
cause and cure of these ills, what physician dare prescriba the natural 
remedy?  Accursed is tho  civilizarien which ңиз iminulates 's 
bese Efe on tha altars of sunersLtota слогана! Колопов comes 
La wide-spread venereal diseases, Syphilis se generally permeating male 
bioud that it is unsafe for a lady to kiss a man lest she be infected ra- 
tally. Though probably Jess injurious than the fatal drain of involun- 
tary emissions and selfabuse, yet, because illicit intercourse is usually 
uncisctptined and excessive, it is often extremely hurcful. Since intense 
busstan is never expressed. iu ођзсепе terraa, the sources of Love аге 
ware; зо view does. not consist iu the judicious gratification of Sexual 
desire, but in repression and disurdered excess. Health, Temperance, 
Self-Control, and native graces аге developed by intimate exchange of 
Heat and Magnetism, while both sexes are thereby fitted fur l'arent- 
aze.f The progress of civilization is marked by the degree of freeduin 
and intiniacy between the sexes. In the East, women appear in public 
veiled, it being thought sinful for them to allow their faces to be scen 
by any men not their husbands; here they walk, ride, dance, pray 
with, or kiss men, strong ta the dignily of a naturally beneficent muiu- 
alisn. We now forbid the sexes, unless married, to sleep together; 
bat this restriction is a relic of Oriental customs, which will vanish as 
intelligence increases. In schools, churches, theatres, shops, factories, 
counting rooms, each sex is benefitted by the presence of the other. 
The same exchange of impulse, thought, emotion, magnetism, aud 
grace, which develops and refines both s2xes in industrial and social 


^ 
> 


meeting publicly, will be still more improving in the most intimate 


Of those unfortunates who jump from bridges, take arsenic, hang themselves, 
or otherwise sesk daith, nearly dwo-thirds ara unmarried, und in suime years nearly 
threc-fourths, Ya F.aace, Bavaria, Prussia, and Hanover, four out of every five 
crazy women are uamzrried, uad throughout the civilized world there’ are thre: or 
four single to опе married woman in the estabtishments for the insane. —Naphey's 
“ Physical Life of Woman," p. 41. Зудгллат save ** Hysteric affections cousti- 
tute one-hall of woman's chronic. disen .“ * ^ * [Ivsteria іх comparatively un- 
known in India, where it is a inntter of ralizions feeling to procure n husband for 
а girl ах soon as menstruation bz cim, hutin this country, (England), лое cus- 
toms eaforce celibacy, no other disease is so wide-spread, * У * A happy sexual 
intimacy is the best remedy for пухта. Петел of Social Science, pp. 176-22. 
[Thrown upon himself by the asceticisin of our morality, the улпа man falls into 
solitary indulgence. Haunted by iumnatory Гах, nnd. tormented by excitement of 
the sexual organs, the spirited youth wars тапу for tho cierdal of his ehustity. 
» * * Nicht brings gio consolation after the loony day, for he live in constant 
lread of nocturnal discharges of samea, wie werken him so much, that in the 
norning he feels as if hound down bya weight ts bis couch. ^ * IIa consults 
yhysicians, bur, ovarawed hy the general erro2 sous moral views оп these subjects, 
they suriuk fruin their duty to ussart the sacredaess of tho hodily laws in oppo-i- 
tion to precoaception. * * * Rosszan was un instrue:ice instanco uf а most noble 
mind, struggling under the inevitable ruin of а sreret hodily «слее, * * * Pascal 
als, їнїн" to have kad the disease. nad probably Sir [xic Newton, who is 
said to have lived a life of strict sexual abstinence, which produced before death a 
ioral atrophy of the testicles, showing the natural sin which he had committed. 
„ „„It isa disgrace ty mediciag and 1in22Xinld that so important a class of dis- 
eases have һгсоша the tude of unscientiiie men. -i, 60, 81, 63, 102. See al~o 
Lewis“ ** Chastity,” aud Trall’s ** Sexua! Physiology.”? "-" 

f The utility of the passions well directed has beeume a maxim in medicine as 
in morality ; the fathers in medicine anl their modern followers agree in tis. — 
Naphey’s, p. 76. Children should be the fruit of огу and light; it is doubtless 
of the must clevated voluntary love that heroes hare heen horn.—Afichelet. The 
prsions ure the ела fire that vivifies the moral world: it is to thein that the 
uris and sciences owe their discoveries, end man the elevation of his position.-- 
Helvetius. 
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relations of private life. It will ere long be seen that a lady and gen- 
tleman can as innocently and properly occupy oue room at night as 
they сап now dine together.“ 

In the distorted popular view, Pree Love tends to unrestrained 
licentiousness, бо open the flood-zsztes of passion and 
remove all barriers in its desolating course; but it means 
just the opposite ; it means the aviation of antmalism, 
aud the triumph of Reason, Knowledge, and Continence. 
As is shown in the opening pages of this Essay, to say that every ouc 
should be free, sexually, is to say that very one’s person is sacred from 
invasion; that the sexual instinct shall no longer be a savage, uncon- 
trollable usurper, but be subject to Thought and Civilization. The 
damning tendency of marriage begins in giving the sexes “lega!” 
license and power to invade, pollute, and destroy each other: and the 
inmaturity of Science is painfully apparent, when it accepts the fatal- 
istic theory of Love, and abandons the grave issucs of coition to chance 
and ‘ necessity." 
in my personal knowledge enable me to affirm without fear of refuta- 
tion, that Lovers’ exchange, in its iuccption, continuaucc, and conclu- 
sion, can be made subject to Choice ; entered upon, or refrained from, 
as the mutual interests of both, or the separate good of either, requires. f 
Until Lovers, by pre-good sense, become capable of Teinperance and 
Sclfpossession in sexual intercourse, it is an outrage on children to be 
begotten by them. Though Paul thought it“ better to marry than to 
burn,“ it is best and feasible to neither marry nor burn; for, as in 
Plato'a phrase, Lovers are persons in whose favor “ the gods have in- 
tervened,“ sexual intercourse may be constantly under the supervision 
of both human and divine good sense. Since children are begotten by 
their parents, not by an act of Congress, or divine Providence, married 
peap'e are forced to study methods of preventing conception; $ unnat- 
ural, disgusting, and very injurious means are frequently used, especially 
by some clergymen aud moralists who, in their public teachings, hold 
that cuition, except fur reproduction, should be forbidden by law! 


SEXUAL 
CONTINENCE. 


From six or eight days before appearance of the menses to ten to- 


Tue evils of celibacy Т believe to be a fruitfnl source of uterine disease. Tho 


sexual irstinet is a healthy instinct, claiming satisfaction as a natural right. Dr. 


2. J. Tilt, London. Our appetites, being us much n portion of ourselves ns any 
other quality we possess, 991855 to be indulged; otherwise the individual is nut 
developed. If n man suppresses part of himself, he hecomes maimed and shorn. 
The proper limit of self-indulgence is 
othe;s. Short of this, everything is lawful. 
of fis eseential faculties fall into 4b2yanco, and must, on that account, ba deemed 
imperlect and unfinished. 
is not.— Buckle. 


12, 12.315. 


f When the health of tlie mother is douhtfal, and the family cash box empty or 


a predisposition to some grave malady inherited, they will ask how concept ion 
may be prevented, ог the next child postponed.— Lcicis! Chastity, p. 89. 


Though злу experience is quite limited, facts with- 


that he stall neither hurt lsiznself nor hurt 
[t is more than lawful; it is nece- 
sary. Пе who abstains from safe and moderate gratification of the senses, lets sone . 


Пе шау he а monk; he шау be a Saint; but a man һе. * 
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twelve days after their cessation occurs, conception muy follow 
coition; * but intercourse at other periods rarely causes imprognntion ; 
if, however, it escapes control, it exhausts both persons, admonishing 
them to keep avithiu the associative limit, which is highly invigorating, 
ача поб to. allow themselves to gravitate to the propuzutive climax. 
To participate in generatice-aezual trlercourse, tester tof dwelltue su ` 
much upon it iu thought aud imagination, is Nature's own method to 
promote continence. The fact that those in whom the seminal nature 
is must repressed, — young male victiins of sexual weakness, hysterical 
girls, hypoish boys aud men, single women, priests, and poets, — dwell 
much in thought on social subjects, aid vet, by anceasonine custom, 
are denied natural association with the opposite sex, is must disastrous 
to theinselves and society. If persons do nut acquire habits of conti- 
nence by, force of will, Nature's method is sharp aul decisive; she 
confronts them with а child, which effectually tames aud matures. both 
parents. Far better that their attraction lead to“ illegal " parentage, 
than end in marriage, ог by suicidal celibacy. The fashionable method 
of single persons, and of very many married people, is to get rid of the 
child before birth by abortion ; but this murderous practice is unworthy 
of Free Lovers: they acccpt aud rear the child, but take саге that the 
next one be born of choice, not by accident. Since the increase of pop- 
ulation outruns increase in ineuns of subsisteuce, Malthus urged that, 
uuless people refuse to marry, or defer it till middle life, there will be 
too many consumers for the foo: grown; aud that, if they do not heed 
this adinonition, Nature sternly represses excessive increase of popula- 
tion,“ by the ghastly agencies of war, pestilence, and famine." Ly- 
curgus favored destroying imperfect and sickly children; Plato, in his 
imaginative Republic, advises a similar wceding-out process; and, 
thinking sexual desire a most enervating and filthy cheat, Shakerism 
endeavors to exterminate it — three popular devices to govern propaga- 
tion and Population: 1. The Shaker-Malthus method, which forbids 
Sexual intercourse; 2. The abortion-child-murder method, which de- 
stroys life before or after birth; 3. The French-Owen method of harri- 
ers, withdrawal, &c., to arrest the process in its course; — but, since 
they are either uunatural, injurious, or offensive, all these devices are 
rejected by Fres Lovers. Extending the domain of Reason and self- 
control over the whole human systcm, and belicving thatall things work 
together for the good of those that love good, they not only believe, but 
know, that, under self-discipline, ‘every organ or faculty in the body 
works invariably, in all cases, and at all times, for the good of the whole.” 
The thread of philosophy with which peopie connect scattered facts 
of their social experience, is religiously used to entangle 
cayses oF so-called“ fallen wornen," in hopeless depression. But, 
t PROSTITUTION.” if each common ” woman entertains an average num- 
ber of five men as her customers, for every woman who 
“solls her virtue“ there must be five ‘‘ fallen’? men who buy it. How 


* Conception may take place from sexual union within six days before the he- 
ginning, to ten days after the cessation, of the menstrual evacuation. —T". L. Nich- 
ols’ Human Physiology p. 271. M. Bischoff, the c2!shrated German physiologist, 
says that coition to be fruitful, must take place from eight days before to twelve 
niter the menses cease. . . . Vurious nunaturul means ure employed to prevent the 
seiuinal fluid from entering the woinb, thus preventing the union of the sperm 
and germ cell which is the essential part of impregnation; among these means are 
withdrawal before emission; the use of safes. or sheathes ; the Introduction of a 
pisce of sponse so aa to guard the mouth of the womb, and the injection of tepid 
water into the vagina inuuediately utter coition. But these methods, except the 
latter, are injurious aud disgusting.—Llements of Social Science pp. 348-9. Seo 
also O wen's“ Moral Physiology. 
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throngh property in land, interest oa money, rent, and profits. snb- 
jecte.! labor to capital, recipients of speculative increase keep working 
men poor: and, by excluding woman from industrial pursuits aud 
poisoning her mird with superstitious notions of natural weakness, 
delicacy, and dependence, capitalists have kept her wages down to 
very much less than men get for tne sume work.* Thus, men become 
buyers, and women sellers, of“ virtus" But many women, not in 
imincdiate nezd of money, engage in ‘the social evil; for, ашса 
wien this finaacial fraud is the great soci.) fraud, marriage, by which 
tig к°хо are put in unnatural antagonism, and forbid.len natural inter- 
course; social pleasure, being an object of common desire, becomes а 
may etable commod:ty, sold by her who receives a buyer for the night, 
wl by her who, marrying for a home, becomes a * prostitute ? for lifa.7 
The usury system enables capitalists to control and consume preperty 
w ich they never earned, laborers being defrauded to an equal extent; 
this injustice creates intemp?rate and reckless desires i:: boih classes ; 
but when power to accumulate property without wok is abslsled, the 
habits of industry, which both men an women must :cquiz, W] pro- 
mote sexual Temperance. In marriage, usury, aml the erceplwrually 
low wages of women, then, І find the main sources of *' prostitut.on." 
Luchily the protit-system will go down with its twir-celicof barberisin, 
the mearriage-system ; in life united, in death they will nat be divided. 

la telling the woman of Samaria, who had just said to him“ 1 have 
no husband," Thou hast had five husbands; and he 
whon thou now hast is not thy husband," Jesus quietly * SEXUAL 
recuga zed, without reproof, her natural right to live сит. 
w th men as she chose; and when a woman“ taken in 
aduitezy, in the very act,“ was brought to him for criticism and sen- 
tence, he sent her accusers home to their own hearts and lives by the 
emphatic rebuke, ‘ Пе that is without sin among you, let him first cast 
а rtone at her.“ By the Mosaic Law rhe should have been stoned to 
death, and the lascivious ignorance of religio-‘‘ cultured 7? Massacliu- . 
setts would imprison her; but wiser Love points her to the upward 
path of social and industrial liberty. Impersonal and spiritual, Love 
has also its maicrial and special revelations, which make it a sacredly 
private and personal айат". Why should the right of private ſudguicnt, 
which is cenceded in politics aul religion, be denied 16 domestic life?. 
II Goverament canáot, jzstle determing what ticket we shall vote, what! 
church we shail attend. or wliarchooks we shall read, by what authority 
does it watch at kov-holes and burst орел hed-chamher doors to drag 
Lovers from secred seclusion? Why хлоп priests and mugistrates 
supervise the Зохиол Organs of citizens any more than the brain and ,- 
копле? M wwe are tncapelile of sexual soll eoverumoent; is Ure matter 
helped by sppeintiug to V prazct us. “aninisturs ot the Gospel." 
whesceincoutinent lives fll the world with ** scandals 27? Tf nnwedded 
— — t 

* Sexual despotistn. naking ahnt every woman, socially speaking, the append- 
are of same nan., сиз Мех men to take svzteinatically the Попе share of whatever 
balones to boiti.—JoAta. Stuert Mil.. Weekiag women, as compared with men, 
are dzfrauded of fiftw per cent. of their rightful earnings. Aznusd Walker. 

1 It is a jamentable truth that the tronbles which respectable, hard-working, 
married women undergo, are more trying to the health, and detrimentul to the 
looks, than aay of the harlui’s carcer.— Herbert Spencer. 
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lovers, Who cohabit are lewd, will paying a marrigys fee to a rninistez 
make them '“ virtuous??? Sexual organs are not less sacredly the 
property of individual citizens than other bodily organs; this being 
undeniable, Who but the individual owners can rightly determine 
When, Where, Low and for What purpose they shall be used? Tho 
belicf thit our Sexual Ielations can be better governed by statute, than 
by Personal Ghoice, is a rude species of convef tional typertineuce, as 
barbarious aud shocking as it is senseless. Personai Liberty ап the 
Rights of Conscience in Love, now savagely invaded by Church, State, 
and “ wise” Freethiukers, should be uaflinchingly asserted. Lovers 
cannot tunucently спасі the perjury of marriage; to even voluntarily 
become slaves to cach other is deadly sin aga'ust themselves, their 
children, and society ;* hence marriage vows aud laws, a:d statutes 
against'adultery and fornication, are unreasonable, unconstitutional, un- 
natural and void. 
Against all repressive opposition, Individualism steadily advances to 
become a law unto itself; the right of private judgment 
HEARTS, in religion, wrested by Luther from 1ntolerauce in conti- 
groups, — nental Europe — later asserted in politics by Hampden 
and Sydney against the English Stuarts, and by Adams 
and Jefferson against British-American centralization — is now legiti- 
mately claimed in behalf of sexual selfeovernment. Trotestantisin, 
Magna Charta, IIabeas Corpus, Trial by Jury, Freedom of Speech and 
Press, The Declaration of Independence, Jefiersonian. State Rights, 
Negro-Emancipation, were fore-ordained to help Love and Labor kce- 
formers bury sexual slavery, with profit-giracy, in their already open 
graves. Thanks to the inspired energy of ancestral reformers, the 
guarantees of personal liberty, which we inherit from our predecessors, 
are all-suffici.fnt in this I'rce-Love battle. Those whoresist free tenden- 
cics to-day can read their doom in the prophetic wrath of Proudhon, 
who, confrouting property usurpation and Napoleonic despotisin it 
France, said, He who fights against ideas will perish by ideas! Yet not 
ideas, not intellect merely, but moral appeal, the might of Conscience, 
and the ail-persuasive impulses of the human heart enter this conflict. 
Inman nature may well blush if the drama of deceit enacted in the 
„Brooklyn Scandal“ is to be taken as a fair expression of American 
thought aud fecliug. But the array of intellect, scholarship, and celo- 
quence opposed in thet struggle; the impressive pomp of courts, the 


“Тһе Master suid, ** Swear not at all; aud no esception in favor of tüe mar- 
riage oath is mude. Sucrzmecutal marriage is outside ul the normal conditions of 
human society. .. . Under the Christian dispensation, no maa can rightfully 
make himself, by any process cognizable before the civil couri, u voluntary slave. 
.. . Noaaan can ташу repudiate his own couscioncs ; neither cu: le, by any 
fore;tone act, mortgage his own conseienc2 in the future... . The lith amend- 
ment of the Mass. Constitution says, © No subordination of any one sert or deuoin- 
ination to another shall ever he established by law.” . .. If one sect believe on 
moral anl religious grounds, that it is wicked i5 put all peopi2 under the nlterna- 
tive of not marrying ut all, oc of marrying for life, where i: the consiitntionglity 
of the law which ‘orces tlicin to marry in a way against which they have conscien- 
ti ms seruplos? With what chow cf justice eculd the courts punish, with fine and 
imprisonment, partias living in such a way that fornication nad bastardy, through 
their example, becomes retpecable ?— Greene's“ Fragments," pp. 220-2. ако 
who mar, y as Ни! intend to conspire their own ruin as those who swearnllegtauce : 
ап ача whel: people is (o un ill government, so іх one man or woman to an ill 
marriage. Mellon. Did South Carolina, which. before negro emanei pation, had 
no divorcas, present a better civilization than Connecticut and оаза, in whieh 
divorces were realily obtained? Duos the Romish Church, which opposes divorce, 
embody higher types of character than Protestant Churches favoriug it? 


nnn ... 
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inusteriug clans of ecclesiastical authority, the listening attitude of 
Lhousands of pulpis, and the recording peas of an omnipresent Press, 
— all these аге fur a dax. flo^tingz and contemptible, when weighed 
against an honest heart-throlb between one man aud опе woman! ‘The 
loud clamor of words will cease, the majesty of courts fade, churches 
vanish, Christianity itself pass away, but the still, small voice of Love 


will continue to be heeded by Earth’s millions gathering at its shrines f 


And asthe dictation of statutes is increasingly resisted and the wrath 
of slave masters defied, more and more will the bonds of affection be 
welcomed, for the yokes which Cupid imposes *' are eusy and tbeir bur- 
den light.“ I opeved this Essay accepting Love as the regnant forccin 
social life; I conclade it by emphasizing the same faith. Money, ambi- 
tion, respectability, isolation, magnetic fervor, fascinating touch, glow- 
ing beauty, — whatever influences concur to induce social union, the 
nourishing power to continue and prosper it, is tlie attractive force of 
personal worth, the call to live aml serve болг, the impulse to defer 
self and partial interests to the welfare of tb» Being loved.“ Sirel by 
Wisdom, born of Truth, Love stimulates enterprise, quickeus Industry, 
fosters self-respect, reverences the lowly and worships tie Most IIigh, 
harmonizing personal impulse with the demands of inorality, in a well- 
informed faith, which renders conventional statutes useless, where“ the 
heavens themselves do guide tlie state.“ | 
* Judged by the final test, the chief thing, in life, is love. T'hcodore Tilton. 
There must bea unitary passional code, enacted by God, and interpreted by at- 
traction. Fourier. Individuality, us t^? principle of order and repose, is direc.ly 
opposed fo proiniscuity.—Josiah Warren. Ile whom love alone does not satisfy 
cannot have been filled with ir.—Richter. No inan is qualified to feel the worth of 
a woman who reverences herself. No woman siall receive an acknowledgement 
of love from my lips to whom 1 cannot consecrate шу liſe.— Goethe. Lot the mo- 
tive he in the dz» not in the event; ba not one moved by the hope of reward; he 
who dosth what is to be douz, withouca fection, obinineth the Supran?.—Arceshna. 
At this date June 1, Y. L. 8, Cupid s Yokes first officially asxiil al in Halifax, 
N. S., while being sold there by Josephine S. Tilton in Y. L. 5, though less than 
4 1-2 years old, hus been complained uf or prosecuted а dozen times or more, twice 
burned in public squares hy indignaut city marshals, repeatedly “ suppressed ” hy 
the United States and State Governments, meeting persecution which for supersti- 
tious rancor is uapazalleled hy any hook since the appearance of Paina’s Аче of 
Reason that sosnocked eyaservaiives їл America and Когэрз befor Cie Ас лоп 
of D. L. 97. Sentenced to two yzars iu visnm eat st Inid labor ia Dc dam dail, 
Jane 25th, Y. L. 6, Jaly 2.1 Ома (discarded Ure А. D. rotation ol trims w Чез 
recognizes а mythical God in the calender, puis U risian e ers nne“ J. C." 
оп naturally Iree necks, and registers us u дф of trs Вето celi £t us ds tiet 
which the inale-sexna! ori zin aid hist» y of the evess imp ма ал cinstead, X. I. 
in the Year of Love. [rin tha били of tie Now Маал Pees Love Ша саз in 
Bosion, Feb. 25th, 1573. Anon win a te New Heavens nud Ciz Naw Dirt, toe 
Natural Society, forzseen by sensitives, poss and ри жоро, Cupid s Yokes, 
alter ewh © suppression,” rises with now vigor to wrestle wli heniz'ted Irration- 
адр отлу in te New Paiti, tus New Morality ліса is destined to supersede 
praest religion, law and order. Like the “ little book’? spoken. of in S, Joha 8 
Revelation (Chap. x, 2-10), sweat in the mouths but bitter in the helties of vulgar 
bigots, explaining the mystery of Good as torescozed by its servants the prophets, 
renouncing Christian ‘* time no longer.“ this oracle of the banner State ot Life, 
AVE, Dow tives ideas and law to 40,000,000 American people. From Stephen 
От Andrews, Mary Wolstonecraft and Charles Fourier, hack to Plato unt Jesus, 
Seers in all ages have favored Tinelligence in Love aud Parentaze ; nud since Phy- 
siological information, ‘anything designed or intended to prevent coaczptiom "* is 
the objective thought to be suppressed by Comstock’s “ kurs ^! itis the imwpemtive 
duty of citizens tu proclaim it: for, not superstitious Nescience, but knowledge of 
ourselves as Human Bodies, naked truth between Man and Woman, ScrENcE is the 
right rule of faith and practice in Sexuality. More protestant than Protestants, 
yet essentially Catholic, Free Love proclaims the Right of Private Judgment in 
merals.— z. If. II. 
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EVOLUTION, REVOLUTION, 


FREE LABOR, FREE LOVE, ANTI-DEATH AND TAXES.—Ustry, 
Rent, Ilan AGE, War, Desin лхо ‘Taxes, heirg in cafliet with the Nature al 
Things, must pass away. Prove all things nud buld fast that which is good. 
Know упис aad judge for yourself what is riehe aud best in life. Seek "truth, 
апі мо: х hut youre ома Salvation, їпсагиз и пд Бату, ссе what it eri, 

USC -e GIANT SIN OF un AGE. ‘Tha Source of Poverty sad D. grauen. 
By Галли PALMER. 1d ccms, 

YOURS OR MINE: Explaining the Troe Busis of Property and the Causes of ita Ine 
quitublo Distribution. Yorticth Thousand. Py E. II. IIrr WOC e. 10 cents, 

MUTUAL BANKING: Showing how to ongmize Credit, secure Honest Moacy, wid 
abolish Usury. Sixth Thousand; By Ww. I:. GUEFNE.. 20 conta. 

ТОЕ LAW OF POPULATION; Us Consequences nad its Gearing upou 1иизап Con. 
duct and Мога. Dy AN NIX Lesast. Authored American (rou: the 27h thous, 
Епа dition. 50 cents. 

AN OVEN LETTER TO JESUS CHRIST. By D. M. Bessere, indicted for е Кад. 
phemy uml obscenity ” by Anthony Comstock. A witty, suggestive, and scnsibie episte 
nat yet answered. 4 cents. 

FROM GENERATION TO REGENERATION. А Plain Guide to Natundisimn, by Lots 
WaiSnnookR kt; An originul, sugzestive elfort to disclose the Eli vor of Life; showing 
how pliysical iminortabty, ** muteriaizntion," may bo realized through correct kuow- 
leilge nnd use of sexual freedom. 25 cents. 

THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION, tho first number of the **1toly Cross Series,“ іа 
from the abridged London edition of tho same work, which create} зо much excitement 
in England. The original version was issued by the “High Church” nuthorities ns a 
gui de to the clergy in the confession, und was designed to be introdaced into the Eng- 
lish Chnteh. 25 venta. 

CILAS'TI'TY OR OUR SECRET SNS; hy Dto Lewis, M. D. This book trents of Ren- 
son ts, Pussion, Karly Marriages, l'rovending Concention, Shaker Teachiugs about Love, 
Obsceno Literaturo, tho Sociul Evil, tho Oneida Community Theories, Stirpiculture, uid 
gives valnuble advice to young men ond women. Conservative in its views, it should be 
reud by all radicals; it discusses grave questions with candor, ability, intelligenco. $1.40. 

MORAL PHYSIOLOGY. A Treutiso on Population by Ranver DALE OWEN. This 
work is one of the first importance, not only оз n reply to Multhus, but nlso аз supplying 
to every father nnd mother of л family the knowledge by which, without injury 20 
health or violence to the moral feeling, ппу further increase which is not desired may 
bo prevented, more especially in enses where the health of tho mother or the dimin- 
isned income of tho father imporatively advises no further addition to the number of 
offspring. This work is ill stented with a frontispiece. Trico including postage, 08 cts. 

THE BLAZING STAR, with im appendix treating of the TEWISH КАПИ АА. Also 
а tinct on the Uhilosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer, uml one on New Engzlund Transcen- 
dentalism, by W3. B. GREENE. This book fights the battle of Labor Reform in the nrena 
of puro iuetuphesics, on the question of tha Anman Soul and Hinnan Solidarity; alow- 
ing the '!* Durwinian Theory,” us respects the battle for life in linman восівіу, to be the 
Philosophy of Civilized Cnnniindisin, Malthusian I'lutoericy, and the worst form of Pruse 
sian Lismarckis¢n. It is а profoundly able work. which scholis and other thinkers w 
find it for their interest to consult. $1.50. 

CUPID'S YOKES: on, Tug Bixbotxo Forces or Coxstcat Lire. Ап Essay 
to consider воле moral und physiological phases of Love und Parentage, wherein іч us- 
serted the natural right und necessity of Sexual Self-Government.. It reveals the prin. 
ciples and purposes af the Free Love movement. Dy E. М. Heywood. This book has 
sent threo men and two women to prison; been pronounced“ obscene" by two State 
Judges, three Juriea und five United States Judges; but n half inillion people, including 
President Hayes and atty General Devens, declare it NOT OBSCENE. The moro it is 
‘suppressed " the louder it apenks, procluinung a new and beneficivat Evolution of Lib. 
erty, Law und Order. Price 15 cents. 

PLAIN IOME TALK ubout the Human Systern, Habits of Mon and Women, Causes 
vad l'reveatiun. of Hisense, our Sexual Relations and Social Nature, einbruuing MEDI. 
CAL COMMON SENSE, npplied to Cuuses, Prevention, nud Curo пЁ Chronis Discuses. 
Private Words for Women; Hints to the Children; Private Words lor Men; Impotency 
of Males and Peiniles; tho Uabits of Men and Women; the Naturil Relations of Men 
anl Wowen to euch. other, Society, Love, Purentuge; tho Sexual Orgnus; their Latu- 
en e upon Dovelopiuent, Пел, Social Position, and Civilization; History of Marriage 
&mon; all Nations und in all Times; Sexual 1mimonülite; Sexual Moderation; Soxunl 
Indidereuce; Adaptation in Mariage, Meutal, Physical, Magnetic and "'emperamontal; 
Mappiness in Marriage; Interinnarriaze of Relatives. All in languazo chaste, pluin nnd 
forcible. by E. B. Fooru, M. D. 200 illustrations, 12uno, 94d pages. Over 100,000 
copies sold. Price, £1.90. 

Clear seeing precedes intelligent action; therefore read good books. Any of tha 
above «ent on receipt of price. Liberal deductions to Agents and the Trade. Ad- 
dress Co-operative Publishing Company, Princeton, Mass. 
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| | INTRODUCTION. 


Iris forty or more years since the word ‘t Psychometry was coined by Prof. 
1 J. R. Buchanan, of America. He intended by it to express the power of the 
human brain to detect & certain subtle fluid, or aura, which pervades all things 
i in nature, and preserves indefinitely micrographic impressions, images, or pict- 
ures of all things which have had objective existence — Nature's memory, in 
short. It is about as long since Baron Karl von Reichenbach, an eminent Апв- 
trian metallurgical chemist, reported a series of delicate experiments he had 
made with neuro-sensitives in the same direction, ‘though not upon identical 
lines. The results of the two scientific observers were mutually corroborative, 
and unitedly opened out a limitless field of research of the deepest interest and 
B value. If the Western mind had not been so completely dazzled by the phe- 
nomena of mediumship and spiritualism, doubtless the clues afforded by Bu- 
chanan and Reichenbach would have been well followed up, and psychical science - 
by this time have been greatly advanced. Forty years of phenomena have at last 
begun to dull the edge of public curiosity ; and, though mediumistic phenomena 
grew more and more weird and sensational, a healthy reaction towards the calm 
study of spiritual philosophy has set in. Mesmeriam, too long neglected, is again 
receiving the attention it merits ; and this, if continued, must inevitably lead to a 
rational comprehension of many psychical mysteries. The experiments of Dr. 
Charcot and other French biologists, in the public hospitals of their country, 
have yielded results of the highest importance; and, it may be also added, cor- 
roborative proofs of the value of the pioneer researches of the two eminent men 
above mentioned. 
зул Not that they are-as yet getting their proper credit; quite the contrary. 
' > The new experimenters are rechristening the old facts, as Manchester exporters 
Б sometimes substitute their own trade-labels for the American ones on cloth sent 
ont to India. But Time and Justice are twins. 
I The literature of Psychometry has, for the reasons stated, been very meagre. -^3 
А “Besides Professor and Mrs. Denton’s ** Soul of Things,” a few articles in the 
~ long-extinct +‘ Journalof Man'; а chapter in Dr. Buchanan's ‘‘ Outlines of An ' 
; ""thropology"' ;.a biographical memoir of a Mrs. Semantha Mettler, an American Ө ИЕ 
тера ** Psychometry," a work recently published by Dr. Buchanan, but FRES 
which does only justice to one of the noblest of specialties, and :a few les 
important publications, the literary field has been practically unoccupied:- The A Siete 
. time has come to issne:sn-elementary treatise, giving in very simple language, 
yet clearly and scientifically, all that can now be compiled as to the rationale of 


- 
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Psycbometry and Thought-transterence, with practical directions for making 
experiments. Mesmeric research is attended with a good deal of risk, aad 
should be pursued by those only who have absolute seli-control, an inflexible 
wil, great power of mental сопсепігадоп, aad other méeilectual, moral, ай 
physical qual.ties, uot too commonly met with in ordinary society. But the pov- 
chometer catches his impressions from inanimate objects, — letters, clothing, 
pictures, medals, coius, minerals, weapons, manufactured objects of all sorts, etc., 
— equally as well as from contact with the mesmeric auras of persons, and makes 
his rescarehes with little or oo danger to himself, if care is take to. avoid giving 
bia articles noxious in themselves or in intused auras. Anil again, while а good 
clairvoyant ‘t somuainbule " is excessively rare to find, good psychometers may 
be met with in almost every family circle, certainly in every social gathering. 
Thus the inducement to study Nature through Psychometry is very great, while 
its results are in the highest degree fascinating, as a perusal of ** The Soul of 
Things“ will show. 

The present compilation has been made, at my own suggestion, by a medical 
Theosophist. It pretends to be nothing more thau an elementary hand-book ot 
the dual subject, but it will be found to contain the substance of all that is for 
the present available. Аз long ago as the year 1552 I verified, by personal 
experiment, the claims of Psychometry, and have ever since been in friendly cor- 
respondence with Dr. Buchanan upon the subject. І have also enjoyed the 
opportunity of witnessing his own experiments upon sensitives, which proved be- 
yond question the possibility of detecting the nature of drugs aud other sub- 
stances, done up in wrappers and held in the sensitive’s hand.! Among the 
S'üdhis (spiritual powers) which develop themselves in the course of the Indian 
system of psychic training called Yoga, is one which gives the ascetic a knowl- 
edge of the “© seven worlds,“ or seven planes of evolution. (Patanjali's “ Yoga 
Sutras,” Book III., Aphorista 27.) All veils before Nature, all masks that hide her 
face from man, are torn away; the hidden becomes exposed ; the clouds of Igno- 
rance dissolve; the sun of Knowledge shines. The Yogi hears the latent as 
well as the non-vibrating sounds, reads the pages of Past, Present, and Future 
with equal ease, sees whatever he fixes his thought upon, whether happening at 
this moment or ut а period millenniums back. To develop these supreme soul- 
faculties he must gain perfect mastery over every physical passion, prejudice, 
egoism, und other breeder of mental illusion. It would be sheer folly, in this 
view of the case, to expect that the casual psychometrical experimenter could 
acquire а tithe of the psychical insight of the Indian Yogi; and, thuagh ** The 
Soul of Things is full of most interesting accounts of the recall from the Astral 
Light of latent pictures of past races, past languages, forms, species, scenes, etc., 
and one is, as it were, crushed by the thought that nothing is lost, while everything 
but passes behind a screen ; yet one sees how infinitely more could be known by 
a Yogi who had fully attained the development of Yoga. But all cannot be 


1 Ав au Interesting colncidence, I may state that, la the Interval between laying down my pea laat evening 
at thia po!nt, and resuming it thia morolog, I bave reeelved a letter from Mrs, В... wife of л sclenco profesaor 
in un Indian College, in which she says:“ My husband tried а very almple experimcat on ino the other того. 
Ing, after reading Euchanun's new work (“ Paycloinetry ").. I resented it very much, Inaamuch он, though it 
proved very succes-ful, It made wo very lll nli day. Но gave me Turtar Emetle, In thick folda o? paper, to hold, 
with tho result ubore gtated.“ 
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Yogis at this stage of cosmic evolution; and it is enongh that, by the help of 
Buchanan and Reichenbach, we can get at least a glimpse into the galleries of 
the Astral Light, where Time stores up his unfuding pictures. | 
H. S. Orcorr. 
Арүли, 1886. 


COMPILER’ PREFACE. 


E 

*'To investigate unexplained laws in nature and the psychical powers of X 
man” is the third object of the Theosophical Society. Hitherto this line of 
inquiry has been somewhat neglected for the higher objects of promoting 
Universal Brotherhood and studying the principles of Esoteric Philosophy. JI" 
Fellows of the Society seem to be in doubt how to proceed in carrying out the 
above-mentioned third object. To meet this difficulty I have compiled the fol- 
lowing short pamphlet, Ше purpose of which is, firstly, to give in a concise form 
such evidence as has already been collected on Psychometry and Thought-read- 
ing, which supply a key to some of the chambers of the unknown, constituting 
in a sense the threshold of arcane science; and, secondly, to give a few simple 
directions as to the best modes of conducting experiments for the use of such 
branches of the Theosophical Society as are willing to assist in the investiga- s 


tion. 
N. C. 1 
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PSYCHOMETRY 


AND 


THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE, 


MISTORICAL. 


- ArTHOUGII what may be termed the psychic science has heen known from the 
days of remote antiquity to the few whose motto was To keep silence," yet 
the interest in it which bas now been awakened in all parts of the civilized 
world is of comparatively recent growth. The credit of drawing publie atten- 
tion in this direction is in a measure due to Professor Bachanan of America, 


who, in 1849, wrote:! * About nine years since, in conversation with Bishop: 
Polk of the Episcopal Church, he informed me that his own sensibility was so 


acute that if he should by accident touch a piece of brass, even in the nieht, 
when he could not see what he touched, he immediately felt the influence 
through his system, and could recognize the offensive metallic taste." This con- 
versation suggested a line of inquiry to the professor, who. for some years, 
pursued a series of experiments with the object of discovering the action of 
metals, drugs, and strongly flavored substances upon persons of that sensitive 
temperament which is the usual. environment of the psychic sense. tis results 
were given out from time to time in the t Journal of Man,“ and have more 
recently been ‘embodied in a work entitled ** Psychometry.” At an early stage 
the investigation was taken np.by Professor Denton and his wife, who performed 
together a vast number of experiments, principally with objects of archiolog-. 
ical interest, and publisbed a full acconnt in 1862, in their well-known book, 


The бош of Things, which has now passed through a number of- editions. 
The усаг 1882 witnessed the foundation in London of the Society for Psychical ` 


Research, who at once took up the subject of superseisnous perception. and the 


nature and laws of the direct action of mind ou mind, An exhaustive series of: 


experiments under test conditions hus been carried on ever since hv scientific 


members of tint society, und recorded iu the reports which have from tine 10 


time been issued by them, and have brougiit а large portion of the English read- 


ing public to, at any rate, a partial belief in what has heen termed © thought- . 


transference,” or, more popularly, „ thouglt-reading.” — English society was 
astounded at the spectacle of a number of her recognized scientists giving their 
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5 Psychometry and Thought-Trausference. 


attention to things which it had been customary to consider as merely the hum- 
bug of quacks and charlatans. Talk led to action, and before long in English 
drawing-rooms ladies and gentlemen were to be seen practising what is called 
the ** Willing Game,” or, blindfolded and hand in hand, wandering about the 
room in seurch of the hidden pin. Everywhere the question was asked, — 


** NHAT IS THOUGHI-READING AND WHAT IS PSYCTIOMETHY 2" 


Although the dual title of Psychometvy and Thoughi-transfererce has been 
given to this pamphlet, these two subjects are in rcality branches of one and the 
„same psyehic science, to which the name Psychometry — from the Creek vuy 
ufzpor, SOUL as a 1uessure — 15 as applicable as any other. For an impression 
to pass from one person to another, or from a picture to а person, we may аз- 
stune froin analogy, (1) that there is some intervening medium through which 
that impression can be transmitted; (2) that there is a force to give the mo- 
mentum necessary to convey it from one point to another; and (3) that there is 
an apparatus capable of registering the impression and converting it into terms 
of ordinary consciousness. Let us take the familiar illustration of the electric 
telegraph. The battery gives the necessary force, the impression is transferred 
through the wire, aod che instrument registers it. But, it may be said, in many 
of the recorded cases of tliought-transference — the telepathic appearance of one 
to another at a distance, for instapce — there is no wire to conduct the impres- 
sion, so the analogy falls to the ground. Not so. Гог one of Edison's latest 
ndditions to applied electrical science is an instrument by which a telegraphic 
message can be shot from one point to another — within certain limits of dis- 
tance — with no more solid couducting medium for its transmission than is 
afforded by the atmosphere surrounding our globe. 

Furthermore, the possibility of numerous telepathic vibrations crossing in 
their transit, without interfering with each other, has a close analogy in electrical 
science; for in the Pall Mall Gazette” for May 27, 1886, we read: — 

t The invention of the phonopore serves to remind us how small a corner of 
the veil of nature we have lifted in matters electrical. The duplexing, or even. 
quadraplexing, of an Atlantic cable, by means of which two or four separate 
messages can be sent from each end of one cable at the same time without con- 
flict or confusion, is about as startling, when carefully considered, as any purely 
material oceurrence can be. But the phonopore, the principle of which consists 
in employing the electrical ‘induction noises’ as motive-power to work tele- 
graph instruments, or transmit the voice, or do both at once, is far more 
remarkable. Mr. Langdon Davies has proved the existence of this new specia 
form of electrical energy, and has constructed already a variety of instruments to 
embody it practically. The mathematico-physical explanation.of the * phono- 
phoric impulse’ has yet to be found.” 

If electrical messages can cross in a cable without interfering with each 
other, why should not telepathic impulses betwixt persons оп opposite sides of 
the globe? The one phenomenon із not more remarkable than the other. 

Now, the hypothesis of an ether filling all space, and even interpenetrating 
solid bodies, has been maintained by philosophers and scientists of diverse 
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schools. To Descartes, who made extension the sole essential property of mat- 
ter, and matter a necessary condition of extension, the bare existence of bodies 
apparently at л distance was a proof of the existence of л continuous medium 
between them. Newton accounted for gravitation by differences of pressure in 
an ether, but did not publish his theory, ** because he was not able, from experi- 
ment and observation, to give а satisfactory account of this medium, and the 
manner of its operation in producing the chief phenomena of nature." Huygens 
T gunae the theory of a luminiferous ether to explain the phenomena of 
light. Faraday conjectured that it might also be the agent in electro- magnetic 
91 For my own part," he says, considering the ‘relation of a 
vacuum to the magnetic forec aud the general character of magnetic phenomena 
external to the magnet, I ain much more inclined to the notion that in transmis- 
sion of tbe force there is such an action external to the magnet, than that the 
effects лге merely attraction and repulsion ata distance. Such an action may be 
a function of the ether; for it is not unlikely that, if there be an ether, it sbould 
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have other uses than simply the conveyance of radiation." ! 2 
J. Clerk Maxwell says on this subject: ** Whatever difliculties we may have (= 
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in forming a consistent idea of the constitution of the ether, there cau be no 
doubt that the interplanetary and interstellar spaces are not empty, hut are 
occupied by a material substance or body, which is certainly the largest and 
probably the most uniform body of which we bave auy knowledge. Whether 


2 


this vast hoinogeneous expanse of isotropic matter is fitted, not only to be a d: 
medium of physical interaction between distaut bodies, and to fulfil other E 
physical functions, of which perhaps we have as yet no conception, but also, as | te 
the authors of the *Unseen Universe’ seem to suggest, to constitute the | p 
material organism of beings exercising functions of life. and mind as high or } у. 
higher than ours are at present, is a questiou far transcending the limits of 1 
physical speculation.” We also find it stated in the works of this and other M. 
authors that their ether is elastic aud has a definite density; and that it is Р. 


capable of transmitting energy in the form of vibrations or waves. According 
гоа гоёо, Ее ошту ы п le fora or votentia! energy, due,t0 the MINE 
distortion of elementary portions of the medium, 1 half in the form of kinetic l 
energy, due to the motion of the medium. ; 

Some of the recent papers on scientific subjects seem to indicate that one 
ether is р suflicient to account for al] the different phenomena of the manifesta- 
uens of iigbt, heat, electricity, etc., attributed to is arenev: bur tuere inust be 
several ethers, alee indeed, the oue ether may be munmitesied in a number of 
difterent ways. 


occult science (for there enn be buf one science, even if men may study 
different parts of it, or sce it from different points of view), ss given out in 
recent tunes in the works of Elipbas Levi and in the publications of the 
Theosophical Society, has several points of difference from that of the physical 


The foregoing is a rough sketch of the views of th» physical scientists on the | А 
necessity of there being а medium or mediums pervacing space and capable of tie 
transmitting energics of different kinds in the fori: of vibrations. The teach- | р, 
ive, however, of the cabalistic and other schools. of what is wrongly termed $ 

| | 
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scientists. They recognize a tenuous cosmic ether, which they сай akaz, which 
exists between one solar system and another, and is as infinite as the. original 
cosmic matter. It is the result of motion in that cosmic matter. ‘They further- 
wore state that there is in the solar system a tenuous substance which they call 
thc 


ASTRAL LIGHT, OR ASTRAL FLUID. 


It is not asaz, but a (differens form of cosmic ether. Its ocistence is based 
upon the fact that curtain phenomena cau only be explained upon tbe assump- 
tion of such a substance. It is an object of direct perecption to persous 
possessing a highly trained psychic sense. It is that entity in the manifested 
solar system which correspouds with what has ‘been called + the fonrth principle " 
іц mau. Though it exists uniformly throughout space in the solar system, it is 
yet more dense around certain objects by reason of their molecular action. 
This is especially the case around the brain and spinal cord of human beings, 
where it forms what is called the ** aura." Where it still more closely surrounds 
the nerve-cells and nerve-tuhes it is called the“ nerve-nura,” which is not the 
nerve-fluid, but the aura of the nerve-lluid. This astral fluid only comes into 
existence when differentiation takes place in the original Mula Prakriti, or 
undifferentiated cosmic matter, the one essence in its pralavic condition. If the 
scientists recognize a distinction between bound ether and free ether it amounts 
to the same kind of distinction as that between astral fluid and akaz. As, 
according to the hypothesis of the scientists, ether can be thrown into vibration, 
aud in that foru: transmit the energies of light, heat, and electricity, so in like 
manner is the astral fluid capable of receiving, transmitting. and retaining 
impressions of manifold kinds. | | 

But the attributes of the astral fluid are inuch more numerous than those of 
the ether of the scientist. For the image of every object in nature and of every 
scene that takes place is impressed upon it, and once impressed remains for 
all time, and cau be summoned up by the psychic sense of one who has the gift 
of reading in this universal medium. This fact is most poetically illustrated by 
Professor Draper, where he speaks of ganglionic impressions on the surface of 
polished metal being registered and preserved for an indefinite space of time. 
* A shadow,” he says, never falls upon a wall without leaving thereupon а 
permanent trace, — a trace which night be made visible by resorting to proper 
processes. . . . The portraits of our friends, or landscape views, may be hidden 
from the cye on the sensitive surface, but they are ready to make their appear- 
ance as soon as proper developers are resorted to. A spectre is concealed ou a 
silver or glassy surface, until by our necromancy we make it come forth into 
the visible world. Upon the walls of our most private apartments, when we 
think the сус of intrusion is altogether shut out, and our retirement can never 
he profaned, there exist the vestiges of all our acts, silhouettes of whatever we 
have douc.” 

Dut beyond registering images we are told that the astral fluid registers every 
thought of man, so that it forins, as it were, the book of nature, the soul of thc 
Kosmos, the universal mind, a history of the world and all its sciences and 
schools of thought. from the day when the Parabrabinie breath went forth and 
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the Eternal Logos awoke into activity. Some men of science have come very 
near this truth; for Babbage, and subsequently Jevons, have stated their 
conviction that every thought, displacing the particles of the brain and settipg 
them in motion, scatters them through the universe, and that ‘each particle of 
the existing matter must be a register of all that has happened." 


AURAS. 


To revert to the subject of auras, which play an important part both in 
‘Thought-trausference and Psychometry, the theory is that every object, snimate 
aud inanimate, has an амга, — a specialization of the astral fluid surrounding it, 
which varies in proportion to its molecular activity. These anras and the i- 
ages they contain may be directly perceived by some sensitives.! But unless 
the sensitive is thoroughly trained, and can carry his will-power into that plane 
of matter, be cannot lix the nnages which he secs suflicienily long to interpret 
them into terns of the language of the normal human consciousness of our 
race. But this applies rather to psychometry than thoucht-transference, for in 
the latter ease the necessity for will-power is on the side of the agent who trans- 


mits the image or thought to the aura of the percipient. It is the aura round he 


nerve-cells and nerve-tubes that enables a man to catch the impressions niade 
upon the astral light of the Kosmos. Adopting for the moment the division of, 


the mental phenomena into the three divisions ої modern psychologists — intel- : 


lectual images, emotions, and volition — we find that the intellectual image 
. makes itself felt by the nnpression of the image on the aura; that emotion is 


manifested in achange of color, which corresponds with the change of feeling; . 


ала that volition makes itself felt by an increase in vibration in the astral aura. 
An illustration will perhaps make this clearer: suppose that the agent mentally 
. conccives the idea of a circle. He forms the image of the figure iu his aura by 
means of a physical alteration in his nervous fluid; then, by an actof volition. 


couverts the image into vibration, in which condition it passes through the |, 
astral fluid to the aura of the percipient, where the reverse process takes place.“ 


The vibration is the substance of tlie inge in a different form. So, if a certain 
kind of vibration corresponds to а certain thought or unuge in oue man's mind, 
it can be reconverted into the same thought or image in the sensorium of another. 
This metathesis of thought is а natural process in transcendental chemistry ; 
for the fundamental basis of all occult science is that there is but one. essence, 
sad tat sll things —-conerete matter in its various manifestations, force, thought, 


and whet is called spirit— are bat different forms of this cosmic metter; the 


difference consisting in the distance separating the molecules und i their arrange- 
ment. We see glimpses of this law in some of the commonest phenomena of 


nature. The force which drives a Jocomotive engine is steam. That steam can 


be condensed to water, bot it is still the ssme matter, the principal differences 
, ; ’ : 1 1 


being that the molecules are closer together and more nran each offer according 


to a different. piau: That water enu then be frozen.’ Te ice is stb the Sunne. 


matter as it was when it was manifested as steam or force, for steam is invisible 
io the eye, but its molecules have arranged themselves according to a mathe- 
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matical plan in assuming a crystalline form. But this ice can again be converted 
into steam. So itis with thought, althouzh it is less casy of demonstration. 
This is no new idea. We find traces of it in the earliest times of which there is 
any written record. It would appear that the Egyptians placed the eternal idea 
pervading the universe in the ether, or.the will going forth and becoming того: 
and matter.!“ fn our own time this same idea about the ether has been revived 
by the authors of the t Unseen Universo," who say that from ether have come 
all things, and to it all will return; that the images of all things are indelibly im- 
pressed upon it; aud that it is the storehouse of the germs, or of the remains, of 
all visible forms, and even ideas. way 

То scnmazize the process of transference of a thought or inure we ma V5AT, 
(1) that it is conceived in the miud of the operator (the nature of that coi.cep- 
tion is too deep a subject to be treated here) ; (2) that it passes into the nerve- 
fluid, interpenetrating and surrounding the brain with its aura, the nerve-aura : 
where (3) itis met by the will or odyllic fluid, which is generated іл 2 different 
part of the body (i.e., about the solar plexus), and a chemical reaction takes 
place, which results in 44) an image being formed in the astral aura surrounding 
tho agent's head, and (5) transmitted in the form of waves through the astral 
fluid to (6) the astral aura of the percipient, whence it is conducted tbrough his 
nerve-aura and nerve-fluid, and thus, (7) reaching his sensorium, is registered 
iu terms of ordinary consciousness as an image. 

If the will of the operator or agent in a thought-transference experiment is 
not sufficiently powerful to give direction to the vibration generated in the astral 
fluid, touch is required. Where there is magnetic sympathy, or at least abseuce 
of repulsive tendency, the vibration immediately reaches its destination. 

А concrete representation of color in the aura or halo surrounding the bead 
may be seen in any image or painting of Sri Buddha, which is always depicted 
in a number of layers of different colors. ‘These colored layers of aura are 
called the ** Rays.“ The nimbus, or glory, is also associated with the iltumi- 
nated personages of all religions. 


ASTRAL REFLECTIONS. 

The aura of every particle of inanimate matter is capable of taking, so to 
speak, а permanent astral photograph of every occurrence and every sceae which 
has taken place in its neighborhood. It seems,” says Professor Hitehcock, 
speaking of the influences of light upon bodies and of the formation of pictures 
upon them by means of it, ** that this photographic influence pervades all nature ; 
nor can we say where it stops. We do not know but it may imprint upon the 
world around us our features, as they ure modified by various passions, and thus 
fill nature with daguerrcotype impressions of all our actions; . . . it may be, 
too, that there are tests by which nature, more skilful than any photographist, 
can bring out and fix these portraits, so that acuter senses than ours shall sce 
them, as on a great cauvas, spread over the material universe. Perhaps, too, 
they may never fade from that canvas, but become specimens in tbe great pict- 
ure-gallery o£ eternity." 


B. e Cory.“ Ancient Fragmenta," 210. 2 Neligion of Geology. 
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But how. some one may object, can such a small particle of matter hold such 
extensive images? How can every particle reflect every image? And how can 
so many images be photographed in the same space without making а composite 
image, a mere smudge? The first two of these objections have been answered. 
“© Tf," says a writer on the subject, one hold a drop of quicksilver on a plate 
the face is reflected in it (so are all the objects ic the room). If the drop be 
split up into a thousand drops each one reflects the face again." This may be 
carried on to infinity, cach particle reflecting surrounding objects. 

1 & If one erect a paper screen, say five feet square, and stand behind it, he 
will find, of course, that the view in front is completely obstructed. But make a 
Pinhole in the right-hand upper corner, and place the eye thereat What 
follows? He sees the objects that were hitherto concealed. Make another pin- 
hole at the opposite corner, five feet away, and tie same objects or scene can 
be viewed in their entirety. This can, of course, be repeated in all parts of the 
screen. If at the same time that be is looking through the right-hand upper 
corner a camera lens is put through a hole in the centre of the screen, а photo- 
graph of all that he is looking at through the pinhole will be taken by the 
camera. This proves that the image of the objects or scene is impressed on or 


thrown against every part of the screen; and that upon the minutest point, or - 
rather upon the smallest piece of the screen, will be fonnd a picture in its en- 


tirety of the whole object or scene that is before it, as well as a complete picture 
thrown over the whole body of the screcn." ч 

Agsin: If fire men stand in front of one man ten fect away, each pair of 
eyes of the five men sees the one man; proving that there exists in each sepa- 
rate retina а separate and complete image of the one object.” Physiologists 


admit that images reflected on the retina may somehow he impressed upon the, 


matter of the brain, and remain there for tbe rest of the life of the owner of 
that brain, who can at any time call them up as imazes. In like manner they 
cau be and are impressed around inorganic matter outside the buman body 
everywhere throughout nature, and those images remain there, though it may 
-not be in the form of images, but in some specialized condition of astral light, 
capable of being again converted into pictures. and there tbey remain for all 
time. This is an adequate answer to the first iwo queries. In answer to the 
last we can only postulate that the conditions of space are quite different on a 
higher plane, which corresponds in a sense with what has been called tbe fourth 
dimension of. space, and thet energy солро on thas plane is. far more 
endnrinz in its effects than energy expended on the ordinary plane. Pub tbe 
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poof lies on the plane in question, aud can only be demonstrated to one who» 


has developed his senses upon that plaue. 
A good psychometer can look forward or backward in time, though he does 
r cic ай зе thing thine if ig in*our*evgryodav н Жаш 
measured by chronomeiers and clocks. but спете os (Илеген points sepurzied 
from one :uother. ATE: as be goss baciward or forward iu this sense he 
can describe one after another scenes which have taken place from a remote an- 


tiqnity up to the present day, — all such scenes, in fact. aa Вахе been reflected on 


1 Reo Platon ist for January, 159. Article, PsaycLometry,” hy W. C. Judge. 
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the object psychometrized. The following illustration will give au idea of the 
уау л psychonteter sees snd describes scenes : ! — 

к. alu experiment made with atertiary fossil, obtained near Calahugal in Cuba, 
object to be psychometrized wrapped in paper and placed on the sulijuct’s head. 
Mrs. Denton, the psychomelar, said: — 

see streams of water running down the side of a hill: the water is very 
much charged with foruign mutter. There are rocks visible, chat seem to bave 
hren formed by deposit from the water. There are fossils in the rocks, hut they 
difter from any І ever saw before. 

8 T go back in time, and see a volcano and a shower of fire. There is a long 
dark strip of rock from the iow ground up to the volcano. ‘The lind seeins very 
unstable. rocking and heaving up aud sinking down; sometimes appearing above 
the. water and sometimes vanishing beneath. I seem to be on an island. The 
castern part is less stable than the western. All the western part is under tlie 
water now. The islund is longer from east to west than from north to south. 

J think it is south from here. The Coast is very singular. I see what would 
probably be called à barrier reef along the coast, and so regular is a portion of 
it that it looks artificial. | 

`+ The climate is deligutful. I seem to be on the north side of the island, 
west of the centre, and somewhat inland. 

I have а glimpse of a grove, with vines stretching from tree to tree, and 
naked boys climbing on them. 

8 Parther south апа east there is a strip of land richer than here. This 
scoms to have been washed by the seu. There is а kind of point here, and I see 
what looks like an artificial ditch.’ 

At the time when this examination was made,” writes the professor, ** I did 
uot know on what part of the island of Cuba the specimen was obtained; but 
ou writing to Mr. McDonald, of Madison, Wis., from whom J received it, 
he informed me that * Calabagal is twelve miles south of the city of Iavana, 
at a point where a railroad crosses a stream, half-way between Havana and 
Santiago.’ ” hen follows an identification of the place described by Mrs. Den- 
ton, with the spot from which the specimen had been obtained. 

The following is another good case from the same book : — 

„Out of nearly two hundred specimens of various kinds, from different 
parts of the world, wrapped in paper, Mrs. Denton took onc, not knowing which 
it was. She said: — 

Т seem to oscillate between the city and a country which is rough and 
rocky. The buildings in the city being high and the streets being narrow, they 
look dark. There is a good deal of grandeur about them. The people seem to 
be busy, and move about as if they had ereat interest in what is goiug on. It is 
not merely an interest in physical matters either. There seem to be two or 
three influences in this somewhat different from our own time. 

„ Now I seem to be in a long room of a large building. At one end the 


ceiling comes down lower, aud is supported by pillars or columus, some of 
which have brosd capitals, that are ornamented by deeply cut figures. 


t“ Soul of Things," by Deaton, Vol. I., p. 110. 
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«I see alargetemple. I an standing, I (hiuk, in frout of it. The entrance 
is at some distanee, under a great archway; there are some steps in front going 
up for some distance. This end of the building seems to be much higher than 
the other. After passing through the door І sec a part of a very rich butiding. 
It seems to be a place of a great deal of ceremony. I feel the inflnence af the 
persons about, but they are not as much here as in other parts. The impression 
1 receive from this place comes nearer to my idea of a Jewish Synagogue than 
any other buildings. J feel the influence of priests with long robes on. What 
a great deal of ceremony there is; bnt I do not obtain a very strong sense of 
devotion. They seem to have lost the true devotion in the form of it. 

'* On onc side is а place that, I judge, is for the priests. All the work 
about it seems plain, but grand. ‘There are no Utile ornaments, but all is suk- 
stantial. A great effect seems to be produced here by different colors: but it 
does not seem like paint. I cannot tell what itis. It seems to be inherent in 
the material itself. In one place I see a gold color. ft seems pure enough to he 
gold itself. There arc either precious stones or soincthing resembling them. If 
artificial, there isa great deal of purity abont them. 

see three places that seam made for people to stand in. They are near 
each other, but separated. Persons seem to stand in them and talk to some one 
on the other side. I believe this is a Catholic place of worship, afterall. I feel 
that influence now. Yes, that is it. There is а place connected with this that 
is very little ornamented and seems gloomy. It is very massive and prison-like. 
I see a great many people outside. From this I obtain an idea of what may be 
done with architecture with sulſicient means.’ | 

"On exumining the paper in which the specimen had been wrapped I 
found it marked — Modern Mosaic, Rome. From what part of the eternal city 
it cune І mn sorry (о say I do not know.” 

This case would not, of course, be suflicient, by itself, to establish psychom- 
etry. For itis impossible to verify most of what the psychometer said. But 
there is а certain amount of circumstantial evideuce contained in it. In the first 
place, Mrs. D. took the specimen out of a large number, all similarly wrapped 
in several layers of paper. Many of them were fossils, bones. and geological 
formations. But she at once became e» rapport with city buildings. She also 
described color effects which seemed not to he produced by paint, but by color 
intrinsic in the materials. Furthermore, the place being Rome, it i: not improh— 
able that the Mosaic should have heen in a Catholic place of worship. There ts 
ро stefanent made by the psychometer which can be disproved, or is radically 
ia conflict with what we may conceive to be the probable truth. One such case 
i* not suflicient to prove the truth of psyehometry ; but there are hundreds of 
similar cases bearing intrinsic evidence of the truth, and they are sutlicient to 
justify us in nceceptiug the theory af pevchometry as a working bypolhess on 
which we moy further investigate the sabieet, aud onay; perchagce, ne l 2 
establish it on a scieutific basis. E 

One point which the case iu question sliows is, that not only does the psy- 
chometer behold scenes as they appeared in the past. but also the actors as they 
flitted across the stage, and the acts which they performed. This will he more 
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clearly brought out by another case, related to me by a friend, which also shows 
how à psychometer goes forward and backward in tune: — 

A Theosophist dug up near Sibur, in Kathiawar, some fragments of a skull, 
in one of which was a round hole. This be wrapped in paper and placed on the 
head of a fricud, who did not know that he had any psychometric faculty, and, 
indeed, ridiculed such things. However, he presently said that he saw a temple 
ov a lake, and deseribed tha surrounding scenery. When told io мо inside the 
temple, he desceripad a liugham. . lie was told to go back (iu time), and also to 
come forward. He described a town at a short distance, and several other 
things. le then gave an account of an affray which he saw going on, and de- 
scribed the costumes and accoutrements of the combatants, and arrows flying 
through the air. Thea he sawen man fall, struck throngl the head with an 
arrow, and asked i it was not something from that man that bal реса put ou 
his hand. | | - 

The existence of fossil fish-bones and other objects testified to the former 
existence of a lake in the neighborhood, and there is considerable probability 
about the story; but it is useless for scientitic purposes, as the man who placed 
the bone on his friend's head knew what it was, and may have ** suggested" by 
thought-trinsference his own ideas to his friend. The fact that the surface of 
Lone was not exposed at the time of the fight does not count for anything, as 
there is a thick layer of astral light surrounding tbe brain of a man, and form- 
ing his aura. Some of this might easily have adhered in the fragracnt of bone, 
and carried the impress of his latest visions and thoughts. 


PSYCHOMLTRIZING LETTERS. 


When a letter is placed on a psychometer's forehead, in his hands, ог in 
коше way in contact with him, three things may occur: (1) He may see and 
describe the personal appearauce of the writer; (2) Не may feel and describe 
the emotion which animated him when he penned the epistle; and (3) he 
may read the letter itself, though it be outside the field cf vision of his eyes. 

The first is what is commonly called clairvoyance. The letter puts the 
sensitive en rapport with the writer, and he evokes the reflection of his image in 
the astral light, where space, as we understand it, does not exist. A good 
instance of this happened in the north of India. А party of friends were 
talking about psychometry, and one of them, a lady, volunteered to try an 
experiment. A bundle of letters was brought and one of them placed on the 
lady's head. She looked for a few moments intently, as if gazing into space, 
then all of a sudden burst out laughing. When asked what she was laughing 
at, she said that she saw just the top of a man’s head, covered with short, dark 
hair, sticking straight up. Presently she saw the rest of hina and said, ** Why! 
It's little „ naming а professor who was personally known to her, but 
whom she had not seen for a long time. She was quite right. Of the second 
phenomenon a nuinber of cases are given by Dr. Duchanan in his book.! Dut 
the objection may justly be raised that the doctor knew the contents and who 
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were the writers of the letters. However, the following bas been selected as 
bearing evidence of not having been transmitted through the doctor's miud, hut 
direct froin the writer's aura which clang abont the letter. The subject himselt 
wrote an account of his sensations on the spot in his memorandum-hook in the 
following words : — ` 

“Не (Dr. B.) placed a folded letter with the sealed side only seeu on the 
table, and requested me to place my right band upon it. The experiment 
seemed to me preposterous; but I remarked that whatever, if any, sensation 
followed, I should fruly communicate it. I felt nothing in my frame at the 
moment, but very soon an increasing, unusual heat in the palm of my hand; 
this was followed Ly a prickling sensation, commencing in my fingers’ ends, and 
passing gradually over the top of my hand and up the outside of my arm. J 
felt for nearly a minute no change in my mental condition and stated this. Dr. 
Buchanan had given no hint of the nature or author of any letter he had with 
him, and J had no bias or subject on my mind from the day's experience to 
influence me. A rush of sadness, solemnity, and distress suddenly came over 
те; my thoughts were confused and yet rapid, and I mentioned there is 
trouble and sorrow here. I could not have remembered auything more than a 
general impression of it after the letter was removed.“ | | 

*: Another letter was laid upon the table under my hand. Му first sensa- 
tions were sharper and stronger than before, passing up in the same manner 
from my fingers’ ends. In less than a minute my whole srm became violently 
agitated, апа I yielded to an irresistible impulse to give utterance to my 


thoughts and feelings. A determined, self-confident, daring, and triumphant 


feeling suggested the language I used, and it seemed to me that T could have 
gone on trimnphantly to the accomplishment of anv purpose, however subtle or 


strong might he tbe opposition to be overcome. My whole frame was shaken, 


my strength wrought up to the highest tension, my face, and arm burned, aud 
near the close of mx description (which also was taken down and is in other 
hands), when I retouched the letter after repeated removals of my hand by Dr. 
B. in consequence of mx great excitement, it was like touching tire which ran to 
my very toes." 

The former letter was one written by n person in greet grief at the loss of 
а relative. The latter was an important political letter written by Geueral 
Jackson. Probably we vibration in the aura of the letters was taken up by the 
uerve-suüri of the sensitive, — as one tuning-fork takes up the vibration of 
another in its immediate neighborhood. — and was conducted by the: айга 
surrounding the nerves of his arm to tbat of the spinal cord. and thence to the 
head, where the brain, in its esracitv of a sensors ganglion, regi tered dhe: 
vibration in terms of moral sensation, und zs such cusdée it зоне to vhe’ 
normal consciousness. ‘Phe third case — reading che leiter itself — is (a) a 
power possessed by occuitists; (5) it can be done by some sensitives when it 
the somuambulie trance. Both these cases are beside the subject ef the present 
paper. 

Mrs. Buchanan psychologized many letters correctly. She preferred to hold 
them in her hands witbout an envelope, as a sealed letter conveyed impressious 
of suspicion on the part of the sender. In some instances, however, she 
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psychoumetvized closed letters under fair test conditions. Оп one occasion she 
received a letter to psychometrize sealed with five seals. aud at first declined to 
try it; but, subsequently consenting’, she gave a minute descriptiou, which she 
sent with the scaled letter to her vorrespondent, who wrote a loni letter detailing 
the wimuteness of Dec description. One curious point about it was thas it was 
written by two people; and Mrs. Б. said, I am constantly taken to the 
sphere of another person who is interested in the writer; there is such a blending 
that I ain unable to feel clearly each distinct individuality.” 

Hawan hair is highly charged with the aura of the head from which it was 
cuf, and is chus more powerfal in produeing impressions than a letter. 


PERSONAL OBJECTS PSYCHOOIETHIZED. 


Some persons have the faculty of seeing panoramic views of society in 


days gone by pass rapidly before them when holding some personal object, such 


as a ring, article of dress (mummy cloth, for instance), or a fragment of 
furniture, or an ancient weapon. But more couclusive experiments than are at 
prescut available are required before we ean make a full analysis of this branch 


of the subject. A friend of the writer has this faculty developed to such un 


extent that, in passing through some of the older London streets, which were 
once fashionable, but arc now devoted to lodging-houses and the residences of 
small tradesmeu, he sometimes sees guy equipages drive up to the doors aud 
discharge their shadowy occupants, powdered and wigged, and decked in the 
finery. of past periods. X weapon will bring back before the eye the deeds 
which have beeu committed by its agency. But it may sometimes cause most 
unpleasant sensations. Гог instance, in an experiment performed in the Odessa 
branch of the Theosophical Society, а fragment of rope was given to the sen- 
sitive, on which a man had hanged himself. This produced such a painful and 
repulsive influence on the mind of the psychorneter, who was entirely ignorant 
of the nature of the object, that the experiment had to be discontinued. 

A good example of clothing psychometrized is given by a writer before 
allnded to. | 

J received from а friend in the year 1882 a piece of the linen wrapping 
of ап Egyptian ibis, found on the breast of а mummy. I handed it, wrapped up 
in tissue paper, to a friend who did not know what, if anything, was in the 
paper. He put it to his forehead and soon began to describe Egyptian scenery; 
then an ancient city; from that he went on to describe а man iu Egyptian 
clothes sailing on a river; then this man went ashore into a grove, where he 
killed a bird; then that the bird looked like pictures of the ibis, and euded by 
describing the man as returning with the bird to the city, the description of 
which tallied with the pictures and descriptions of ancient Egyptian cities." 


A PSYCHOMETRIC PALATE. 


The case of Bishop Polk, who tasted brass or other metals from contact 
with his hand, has already been alluded to. This faculty of tasting by contact 
is not confined to metallic substances. Acid and alkali, sweet and sour, can be 
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readily distinguished by a psvchometer, and in roauy cases substances named, 
when held in the hand, — if solids, wrapped in paper, if liquids, contained in 
phials, — such, for instance, as sugar, vinegar, salt, pepper, mustard, cloves, 
and other spices. АП such substances have their appropriate auras, which act 
through the nerve-nura of the sensitive. A number of instances might be 
quoted, but the case of the Bishop sulliciently illustrates this branch of the 
subject. 


muss. 


The subject of taste naturally leads us on to that of medicines, which is 
one of the most interestivg branches of Psychometry, as it has an important 
bearing on the science of Therapeutics. Also considerable attention bas of late 
been devoted to it. It has even gained the notice of French physicians, who 
may be said to lead the fashion in Europe in the electro-biological branches of 
medicine, as the Germans do in Physiology, and the Euglish in Surgery. 

The first record which we find of this therapeutic action of drugs is in Dr. 
Buchanan's book, which contains a document signed by forty-three out of a 
class of about onc hundred and thirty medical students, who psychometrically 
experienced impressions of the actions of different materia medica specimens 
euveloped in paper aud held in the hand, whilst they sat listening to а lecture. 
The substances were in most cases well-known drugs with powerful actions, 
such as emetics, catharties, and soporifics; and it was necessary that they 
should be, for, if the students had not previously experienced their actions upon 
their own bodies, they could not be expected to recoguize them psychometri- 
cally. 

In Lu Semaine Medicale for August, 1885, there is an article on this sub- 
ject by Doctors Bourru ара Burot, of the French Marine ITospital at Rochefort, 
and in a pamphlet published hy them, in 1886, under the title Ja Grande 
Lysterie chez Comme, there is a further account of their researches. In 
making experiments in metalloscopy, or the action of metals applied to tbe 
body of а patient, they discovered that, with a certain bystero-epiloptic patient 
suffering froru partial paralysis and loss of sensation, gold caused a burning, 
not only when in contact with the body, but also from а distance of some 
Mehet; ana that iodide of potassium caused searing mel viwning. 

They tried other metals, and found thet a plate of copper ou tie right fore- 
arm caused first u trembling of the forearm, then of the whole arm; that pla- 
iium on tlie side of the patient which was paralyzed caused a violent itehing. 
und made him seratch himself; that steel caused a transfer of the parslvsis 
feni oe side te the other, wiih sSeecleratec aad Iuberel respiration.  Gantinn- 
Mer their охрегипепїн, tbey. fonmi сетін mes ta. product a marked есе: 
others: did not. Amongst the latter were silver, lend; zinc, glass, ete. 
Amongst the former were the metals alluded to above. They then tried vege- 
table dtugs, and found that opium applied to the head produced profound sleep. 
At first tbey made their experiments with the drngs in contact with the skin, 
but subsequently found that their results were more reliable without contact, us 
the application of many of the drugs to the skin caused a local action which 
masked the general action. Lhe following method was adopted: the medici- 
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nal substance, whether solid or iiquid, was placed in a test-tube, Which was 
then enveloped in paper, so that neither the doctors nor the patient could se: 
what was contained in it. The tube thus prepared was placed two or three 
inches from some part of the body, generally the hund or nape of the neck, but 
soinetimes covered parts of the body, such as the back. The action ot the drug 
could algo be detectnined by кидин th beneath the patient’s pillow. When the 
experiments were mide the subject was in his normal state of conscionsuvss. 
As the experimenters did not know what drng they were giving, suggestion ` 
wis iinpossible. 

The action of n drug generally commenced about two or three minutes 
after the test-tuba was placed near the part of the body chosen for the experi- 
meus. It was Found necessary to «dilute. powerful drugs, for they cansed toxic 
svinptoms, aud their action was so violent лз to make it impossible to watch the 
medicinal effect. Most drugs were found to produce, first of all, a more or less 
violent reaction of the nervous system, which soon passed off: the symptoms 
due to the specific action of the drug then appeared. 

Narcotics — all produced sleep, but each had its own appropriate character. 
Opium caused immediately а deep sleep, with regular breathing and normal 
pulse. The patient could not be awakened. Chloral produced a snoring sleep, 
from which the patient could easily be aroused by blowing on his eyes. Ilor— 
phine was similar iu its action to opium. Several otber narcotics were tried, 
and the symptoms they occasioned were recorded. 

Emelies and Purgulives — were tried and produced the symptoms charac- 
teristic of the drugs used. 

Alcohols — produced very distinct symptoms. Lthyl-alcohol almost inme- 
diately brought on imizobility. The patient's eyes were half closed and his 
body swayed about. He got up and hiccoughed, walking with stumbling gait, 
dancing and singing bacchanalinn songs in а drunken voice. Presently he 
laid himself at full length on the ground, cructated and vomited. At last he 
fell into a deep and heavy sleep. On awakening he hiceoughed, complained of 
headache and the taste of brandy, and said that he must have been drunk. He 
had not been accustomed to strong drinks. In the case of a woman who was 
uscd to alcohol the drunkenness was not so prononnced. Champagne caused 
a merry intoxication, with slipping aud sexual excitement. Pure amyl-alcohol 
brought on furions drankenness. The subject beat his breast and tried to 
bite. Ilis rage lasled twenty minutes, and could not be stopped by compres- 
sion of the eyes, camphor, or ammonia. He believed that he was fighting with 
brigands who were trying to cut his throat. Роге absinthe tried with a female 
caused some excitement at frst. Then she tore her hair like а mad woman. 
Then she raised herself up and wanted to walk, but could not, as her legs were 
paralyzed. $ 

^ Antispasmodics produced 2 very different effect. Orange-flower water 
used the patient to fall suddenly into a calm and tranquil sleep, which came 
on naturally aud without fatizue. Camphor caused, first, contraction of all 
the muscles, then complete relaxation of them with sleep. Cherry-laurel water 
had a most extraordinary effect оп a woman. She fell at once into a state 
of religious ecstasy, which lasted more than а quarter of an hour. She raised 
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her cyes aud stretched her arms towards the heavens, her whole aspect being 
oue: of beatitude. Her eyes were suffused with tears. She fell on her kuces, 
bowed her head, and clasped her hands before ber lips in an attitude of prayer. 
Soon she prostrated herself in adoration aud wept, with her head touching the 
ground. Her expression varied in accordance with her posture, portraying 
adoration, supplication, repentance, and prayer. Then she fell on her back, 
апа convulsive movements of the cyes came on, her face expressing pain. 
At last she fell into a calm sleep. On being somnambulized and questioned 
she said that she had seen Mary, the Holy Virgin, clothed in a blue robe with 
stars of gold. Her hair was fair and her figure plump. She looked so good 
and sweet that she would like always to see her. That, unfortunately, she 
was not of her religion. The Virgin reproached her for leading a disorderly 
lite, aud told her to pray that she might change her conduct; then gave ber 
a Messing, and. lastly threw her on her back for beiug s sinner. Oa awakeu- 
ing. the woman, who was a Jewess of loose morals, mocked those who spoke 
to her of. the Virgin. When the experiment was repeated it always produced 
a similar result. It was found to be the essential oil in the cherry-laurel 
which produced the ecstasy, and the hydrocyanic acid which produced the con- 
vulsions. Many- otber drugs were tried with marked success; amongst others 
valerian, which caused in two patients creat excitement and strange symptorns 
similar to those which it produces in cats. The subject capeved about und 
loudly snuffed ар the air through the nostrils ; then scratched a hole inthe ground 
with both hands and tried to put his face in it. If the valerian was hidden he 
found it by snuffing; and having found it threw himself on it, seratching and 
biting the ground. 

Iu their experiments with drugs the doctors: were alle to distinguish two 
distinet actions, — psychical, and physical or bodily. The former. consisted in 
hallucinations of a variable nature, which were probably special to the patient; 
the latter were constant, and consisted in salivation, vomiting, sleep, intestinal 
contraction, sweating, ete., etc., the appropriate symptoms of the drugs 
employed. | 

Experiments with medicinal substances are extremely interesting, and will 
probably prove of service iu the advaucement of medical science; but they 
should never be attempted by any but a medical man who is well versed in 
the physiological actions and uses of drugs. Otherwise a great danger would 
be incurred. Besides, the experiments would be valueless from a scientific 
point of view, for no one without special training can uceurately record symp- 
roms, any moare than а man whois not an enzinceer can manage the engines o£ 
4 ship, and understaud in what respect then are out of order when they go 
wrong. T | 

It would appear from the foregoing account that it was the nara of tbe 
drugs which acicd upon the patients through their aura, or astral body, which, 
sceordigg to the teszimon of chiirvevants snd sensitives. is always dersnied 


or weak. freguesily valer ian is nene, on 67 a diferent color. in. pintas 


where the physical body is diseased or weak. da is ciauned for tuesmeric ncal- 


ing that it restores tone to these weak or discolored portions of tbe astral 
body, and that the physical body soon recovers. following the changes that 
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take place in the astra! counterpart. This suggests the iden that in home- 
opathic roedicines, triturated to an extreme decimal, it is the aura of the drug 
which operates on the patient's aura. Certainly а number of sensitive persons 
have told the writer that homreopathie remedies suited their constitutions, 
whereas stronz-podied people, with no nsychical sensitiveness. have told hiin thut, 
no homisopachic dose ever produced fae slightest symuplem in them. 


PSYCOOMETRIC ACTION OF SEA-SHELLS. 

As the physiological actions of drugs have been discussed, a few words ou 
ecrtain extremely unpleasant eitects which may be produced in a psychometer 
hy shells may not be out of place. The fact in question was Ciseevered be à 
Mr. Jones, of London, who verificd his results by experiments with four ditper- 
ent seusitive subjects. He savs! that he was first drawn to the inquiry by the 
circumstance of a female, to whom his son was showing his conchological col- 
lection, complaining of pain while holding one of the shells. His method of 
experimenting was simply to place one in the subject's hand: the purpura soco- 
lakum in about four minutes produced contraction of the fingers and painful 
rigidity of the arm, which effecta were removed by quick passes, without contact, 
froin the shoulder off at the fingers. One day he purchased about thirty shells. 
In the evening he tried twelve of them, one of which caused acute pain in the 
wm and head, followed by insensibility. He removed the patient to a sofa, 
took the shells off the table and placed them on a sideboard. In a short time, 
to his astonishment, tbe patient, while still insensible, gradually raised her 
clasped hands, turning towards the shells on the sideboard and pointing at them 
with outstretched arms. Пе put down her hands, but she raised them again. 
Пе had her removed to another room separated from that containing the shells 
by а nine-inch wall, a passage, and a lath and plaster wall; yet, strange to suy, 
the phenomenon of raising the hands and bending the body in the direction of 
tbe shells was repeated. He then had the shells removed to a back room, and 
subsequently to three other places, one of which was out of the house. At 
each removal the position of tie hands altered according to the new position of 
the shells. The patient continued insensible, with a short intermission, till the 
evening of the fourth day. On the third day the arm of the hand that had held 
the shells was swollen. spotted, and dark-colored. Оп the inorning of the next 
day those appearances had gone, and only а slight discoloration of the hand 
remained. be shells that acted most powerfully were the Cinder murex and 
the Chuma mucrophylla. Mr. Jones experimented with another sensitive shortly 
after this ocenrrence, but did not use the most powerful shells. She was 
similarly affected, but not so severely, and only remained in a state of torpor 
tor a few hours; in her own words, she felt ** cold, contraction of the hand, 
shiver right through тое, pain up the arm, pain in the eyes and head, dizzy 
feeling." 

DISEASE PS3YCIIOMETRIZED. 

On this subject much has been written, but mostly by people who were 
ignorant of medical science; consequently their testimony is of but little evi- 
dentia] value. However, we may take two hypotheses to work upon; but 
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whether they either or both will stand the test of further and more critical 


investigation it is at present impossible to say: — 

(1) That a psychometer can, hy holding a patient's hand or some object 
helonging to him, by a deep and benevolent sympathy subjectively identify 
himself with the sick man, aud vibrate in consonance with him, so to speak, to 
the extent of feeling in his own body the pains felt by the patient; and by this 
method can say whut organ is perverted from performing-its normal function. 

(2) That a psychoineter, when more or less abstracted from surrounding 
objects and conceutrating his attention on the patient, can with his psychic eye 
— “the eye of Rudra” of the Eastern mystic writings, said to be situated 
above and in front of the space between the еуез — sec the astral counterparts 
of. his patient's body, and from that forma diagnosis concerning the nature 
and location of the disease. | ; ! 

In most of the recorded cases, such as those of Pnysegur, DuPotet, and 


Cahagnet, the psychometer was previously psychologized, ог" thrown into a state 


of trance. A further difficulty is in the fact that the cbaracter of medical sei- 
ence lias changed; that the fashion, if we may so call it, in disease, drugs, and 
medical terminology, bas passed through тару phases since the day when these 
old adepts in psychology gave ont the results of their researches. No new 
works on tlie subject have been written of late years by inen. whose testimony 
is worthy of credence. 

One reliable case is known to the writer. in which both the psychometer 
and the sensitive were acquaintances of his. The former, a private gentleman, 


who had trained for some years the psychic senses which he had possessed all 


his life, saw the aura of the patient as a pale blue ethereal substance. Without 
knowing the seat of disease he described the aura of that locality as appearing 
to him yellowish and muddled. At best this but shows the scat of disease, 
nut the nature of it. Psychometry must do much more than that if it is to 
supersede the accepted methods of medical diagnosis, which its inore devoted 
adherents claim that it should, and will eventually, do. vu 


WOW TO FIND A PSYCHOMETKER. 


Place а number of letters in. plain envelopes and distribute them to a num- 
ber of friends who are interested in the subject aud willing to assist in the ex- 
periments. ‘Tell them to hold the letter given to them on tlie top of the head, 
on the forehead, or in the hand, and to sit quietly for a Tew minutes, with the 


-o nmünd.as far as possible made negative. Tell еп if any thenght or emotion ; 


bubbles up, so to speak, in the mind, that they are to describe it. Take, say, 
half a dozen of those whose results are the best, and, bv u process of natural 
selection and survival of the fittest, the best (wo or three psvchomeicrs may be 
clected. | 2 

Аз w general rule, persous ОЁ highly strong nervous organizations, maso 


the best psvchomeiers. Ii is important to select persons of intelligence and 


education, as ihe ignorant cannot always cleariv express what they feel or sce. 
For the most part women are better for the purpose than men, but this is far 
from being a universal rule. Persons of а very positive disposition can seldom 
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"sense" things. An iatellizent child maires а good- psychoreter for the simpler 
experiments if not too restless and fidgety. If persous ou the first trial do not 
sneceed as well as might be desired, it may be due to the strangeness and 
novelty of the experiment. which distracts their thoughts uud preveats them 
frou becoming passive aud impressionable. I they manifest vng si ns of 
possessing the faculty it is worth while to try them every day for some time, аъ 
practice may develop their power to a remarkable degree. It is often necessary 
for them to find out how to use their psychic sense. This also applies to 
thoneht-transterence. Psychic organs, if we may s call thew, пау. be. 
developed aud made strong by regular and appropriate exereise and training Tor 
their sphere of action. as the limbs of an athlete for ruuning, jumping, and the 
like. And, similarly, no amount of training will make a really good athlete, or 
pyschometer, of л man who is not born with а physique suited to the one or the 
other. Furthermore. in both cases, a suitable diet is a matter of importance. 


= NOW TO TRAIN А PSYCHOMETER. 


To develop receptivity a light diet is advisable. It is better to give up 


; alcohol and butcber’s meat. This is no great hardship to a psychoroeter as а 
rule, for many psychics have a natural aversion to strong meats and strong 
| drinks. Some letter or personal object, strongly imbued with the writer's or 


owner's urignetism, does very well to begin with, aud gradually the psychome- 
ter may be led on to objects which have not so strong an influence. А 
quarter to half an hour, with several intervals, is quite long enough. Aud this 
may be done every day for a considerable time. But psychics should be care- 
fully watched, and, if any suspicious symptoins occur, all experiments should at 
onec be broken off for a time, however interesting they may be, and the 
sensitive should he uiged to lead an energetic life, taking un active interest in 
the pursuits of daily life, never allowing his or her mind to be passive; for, if 
receptivity be carried too far, the door may be opened to outside intluences of 
аз evil tendency. 


HINTS FOR CONDUCTING EXPERIMENTS. 

I. The best number of persons is three, onc to psychometrize, one to hand 
the objects, aud one to record in a note-book everything as it occurs. 

II. The psychometer should sit in a comfortable chair, his own it possible, 
as otherwise he may psvchometrize some опе who sat in it previously; the back 
of it should be long enough to support his head. If he can work with bandaged 
eyes so much the better, as it prevents distraction by surrouuding objects. 
Many prefer to work jn this way. . 

III. Wrap a number of the objects to be used in paper, muking them look 
as much alike as possible, so that no one in the room cau distinguish onc from 
the other. Тһе paper should be new, just taken from a packet, as otherwise 
&oine person who lias handled it may be psychometrized. 

IV. It is a good plan tor the one whose duty it is to pass the objects to 
sit or stand behind the psychometer's chair, and to place the objects ou the top 
of the subject’s head. bolding them there until be takes them in his own hand 
and disposes of them according to his fancy. 
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V. ТЕ no effect is produced by one object, take a rest for a few minutes, 
then try another obiect. 

Vf. Do not talk while the experiments are actualis going on; but between 
them it is good to talk sufficieutly to keep the psychometer froin getting wearied, 
the objects already psycliometrized being the best subject for conversation. 

VIT. A warm. dry climate is the best for psychical experiments; and there 
is immediate 
vicinity. 

CHOICE OF OBJECTS. 


It is not always casy to think of objects for experimentation, so perbaps 
the following list may be found useful as a groundwork. the particulars being 
filled in according to circumstances : — 

I. Personal — as letters, hair, apparel, jewelry, 


If. zintiquities —as fabrics, ornaments. manuscripts (papyri, black- - 


letter books, etc.); ancient weapons, and musical instruments. ctc. 

ПІ. Fossils — of animals and plants from different places. the localities 
being known. 

IV. Geologicul objects of different periods and localities — as stones, 
iactals, lava, etc.; also stones from buildings. 

V. Coins — old and new. 

VI. Books — [It is cluimed that every book has its апга. If so it is 
probably imparted by the people who read the book. If an old book were 
found to have an effect on a psychometer, it would be interesting to try if л new 
unread one would equally affect him.] 

VII. Photographs — ot. persons, of paintings. and of views. — [They 
should uot, however. have been handled, or even looked at. by a number of 


people. ] є 

It is of the utmost importance that everything should be recorded as it 
occurs; for the beman memory is treneherous. It would take a Stokes or 
Loisette to carry in his head the details of a whole series of similar experiments, 
and hearsay evidence is of no practical value. It is of the utinost importance 
that no one in the room should know the object of the ex periient. in order. to 
preclade fhe possibility of © sugestion. ^ whieh ages le „lcd nen- 


Willy. 


THOUGIUE-PRANSEERENCI- 


bx far tite mest exhaustive aml satishutiers expertis da Оа 
bEzsnkferoneeo аге thost which were performed by or eier the auspices of ue 
Pevehical Research Society of London, Any one who wishes to study а vast 
collection of causes aud siatistieal tables eannet do better than vend the nu- 
merous reports which have been issued by that Society. AS, however, these 
reports are not Within the reach of Daun. а eertain number of euscs, typifying 
the different branches of the subject. will he here quoted for their benefit and gnid- 
ance in experimenting. 

As regards a hypothesis to explain the nature of the transfer the Psvehical 
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Society do not postulate one, though they discuss tlie various theories of muscle- 
reading. nervous induction, brain-waves, ete. In an article on the subject in 
the Report for July, 1884, Oliver J. Lodge, D. Sc., Professor of Physics in Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool, comes very near the auric theory: he says : — 

»In using the term thought-traaskerence' [ would. ask to be naderstood 
as doing so for convenience. because the observed. Facts сап couvenieutiv be 
sronperd sandler such а tide. . . . X? I held ane theory on the subject I should 
be more guarded in iny language and require many words to set it forth. As 
it is, the phrase describes correctly enough what appears to take place, viz., 
that one person may, under favorable couditions, receive a faint impression of 
a thing which is strongly present in the miad, or thoughs, or sight, or seusorinin 
of another person not in contact, and may be able to describe or draw if more 
or less correctly. But how the transfer takes place, or whether there is any 
transfer at all, or what is the physical reality underlying the terms mind,“ 
' consciousness, impression, and tbe like; and whether this thing we call 
mind is located in the person or in the space around him, or in both or neither 
.. . I have no hypothesis whatever. may, however, be permitted to suggest 
a rough and crude analogy. That the brain is the organ of consciousness is 
patent, but that conscionsness is located in the brain is what no psychologist 
ought to assert; for just as the energy of an electric charge, though apparently on 
the conductor, is not on the conductor, but in all the space round it; justas the 
energy of ап electric current, though apparently in the copper wire. is certainly 
not at all in the copper wire, and possibly not any of it; so it may be that the 
sensory consciousness of a person, tliough apparently located in the brain. may 
be conceived of as also existing like a faint echo in space, or in other brains, 
though these are ordinarily too busy aud preoccupied to notice it." 

Although this shows that physiologists have not yet demonstrated the exist- 
ence of an aura surrouuding the nervous centres of inan, and connected with the 
universal aura surrounding our globe, yet it contains no statement which mili— 
tates against such a theory. 


AGENT AND PEHCIPIENT. 


Two persons are necessary to carry out any experiment in thonght-trans- 
ference. They are commonly termed the Agent and the Percipient. The 
former concentrates his mind upon tbe figure, number, color, or picture, .., 
ou whatever he wishes to transfer, forms a visual image of it, generally at а 
short distance in front of his face, — in his aura, as a matter of fact, — then 
bv an act of volition drives his itinage, or whatever else it be. over to the percip- 
lent, in whose aura the impression is received. The latter keeps his mind its 
negative or passive us possible, the aura being plastie with that condition of 
mind. Presently the thought, figure, or color comes up ір his conscious- 
ness, Whence oz in what manner he is unable to say; or in some eases a picture 
of it mas arise, as it seems to him, before bis mind more or less vividly: 
or it occurs to him to perform some aclion, he knows not why; indeed. 
he does noz reason about it, for he is keeping his mind as passive and 
impressionnyle as possible. Thie percipieut may have bis eyes baudaged aud 
his cars plugged. fu many eases he prefers being blindfolded, as he is not then 
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distracted by surrouudinz objects. The stress of work falls on the agent. For 
to concentrate Ше mind upon a given object, or more especially to keep а sus- 
tained visual image of it in the ** mind's eve ” for two or three minutes, require s 
a very cousiderable expenditure of energy. There are comparatively few men 
who бап repeat the process many times ata sitting. The work of the percipient 
is comparatively easy, if he has the necessary capacity, which is not possessed 
by every onc iu a suflicient degree for successtul experimenting: it is nof neces- 
sary for him to be in a condition even bordering upon trance, but simply to sit 
in a state of quiet expectancy, waiting to- catch any idea that may come bo him. 
Success depends mainly upon these two qualities, — concentration ou 'the part of 
the azent, and sensitiveuess, or iinpressionability, on the part of the percipient. 
In some cases а screen is plaecd between the two. A picture is расед on 
the side of the screen facing the agent, but which cannot be seen by the percip- 
ient. The former fixes bis attention npon this picture, and endeavors to trans- 
init it to the mind of the latter. | 
If several persons arc in the rooin. the experiments are found to be more 
successful if they all think of the object. ‘The explanation of this may be that 
the collective concentration of several persons impresses the image or thought 
more powerfully on the iniud of the sensitive, or merely that it prevents them from 
thinking of other objects and involuntarily impressing Шеш upon the sensitive, 
thereby distracting him, aud interfering with the work of the agent. It is not 
unreasonable, however, to suppose that several agents thinking of the same 
object might give it a confused appearance to the sensitive, for they would бе 
unlikely to make their visual images of the same size, and some of them would 


be likely to form very bad images, or only images of some part of the object 


at а time; for, as Galton has shown in his“ Inquiry into the Iluman Faculty," 
many persons cannot clearly visualize an object; either it comes and goes, ог is 
very dim; or they сап only sec a portiou of it at a tine. 


HOW TO DEVELOP TIE FACULTY. 


A. good idea of the manner in which this faculty may be developed in a^ 
family may be obtained from a paper on the subject written by the Rev. A. M. 


Creery, D. A., whose daughters were amongst the best pereipients tried by the 
Committee of the S.P.R. ‘ . . I resolved to investigate the whole ques- 
tion of the action of mind on mind. For this purpose f einploved four of inv 
children, between the ages of ten and sixteen, all being in perfectly robust 
health, and a maid-servant about twenty years of age. Each went out of the 
room in turn, while I and others fixed on some object which the absent оре was 
to name on returning to the room. Afterafew trials the successes predominated 
sc much over the failures thet we were all Gouvinced that there was scunething 
шу wonderful coming under var notice. Night after night for several months 
we spent an hour or two each evening in varying the conditions of the experi- 
ments and choosing new subjects for thought-trausfereuce. We began by 
selecting the simplest objects in the room ; then chose names of towns, names of 
pconie, dates, cards cut of a pack, lines from ditferent poems, etc.,-in fact азу 


whines or seres Of ides that those present could keep srendtiy before their 


minds; and when the children were'in a goud-humor, and excited by the wonder- 
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ful nature of their successful guessing. they very seldom made t mistake. I 
live seen seventeen cards chosen by myself named right in succession without 
any mistake. We soon found that а great deal depended upon the steadiness 


| with which the ideas were kept before the minds of the thinkers, and upon the 
energy with which they willed the ide:s to pass. 

[may sas chat this faculty is net by anv means contined to me:ubers o£ one 

Runiy; it is ich wore several бла we imagine. To varity tnis conclasieu 1 
invited two of our neighbors childreu to join us iu our experiments. On the 
first evening they were rather diffident, and did not succeed; oa the second they 
improved, and on the third they were still better. 

The distance between the thinkers aud the thougbt-reuler is of consider 
lle consequences. As а rule the best results take place when the distance із nct 
more than a yard or two; but, under very favorable mental conditions, we have 

olten had four or five cards named right in succession, while the thought-reader 

was placed in a room on a landing above that in which the thinkers were assemi— 
bled. 

'On questioning the children аз {о the mode by which they form their 
judgment of the ideas that came before their minds I Gnd all agreed in this: 
Two or three ideas of objects of the class with which we are experimenting 
come before their ininds, and after a few moments’ reflection they select that 
which stands out with the greatest vividness. At present we are not iu a posi- 
tion to theorize very far on this subject, still we cannot help asking ourselves 
the question: How are the motions of the brains of the thinkers coiumunicated 
to the brain of the thought-reader? Is there such a thing as direct action be- 
tween mind and mind? Or are ‘brain waves’ set up in some intervening 
medium, either in the luminiferous ether or in a nerve atmosphere developed at 
the time in the cerebra of the thinkers, by which the correspouding idea is 
called up in the mind of the thoughtreader . . . ?” 

These queries have been already discussed and answered, but they are in- 
teresting as showing bow near Mr. Creery, who had in all probability never 
heard of the occult theory of aura and astral light, came to the conception of 
(hem by his own independent reasoning or intuition. His paper shows how 
experiments in thought-transference, so far from being a wearisome labor, may 
forni а pleasant occupation in which a family may pass an hour or two every 

‘evening and occasionally entertain their neighbors by a display of their skill. 

To discover what members of a family make the best percipients it is only 
necessary for them to take turns, and one go out of the room, while the 
rest think of au object. It will soon be manifest who are the most successful 
thought-readers. It will generally be found that the children and the females 
are the best, though amongst them some will be better than others. 


CONTACT AND NON-CON'TACT. , 


Success is far morc easy to obtain if there be contact between the agent 
"nd percipient either by the hands, or by one of the agents hands placed 
lightly on the head, neck, back, or some other part of the percipient's body (outside 
his clothes). Such contact is advisable in the earlier experiments, but should 
be gradually discontinued as ех proceed. and greater facility of transference is 
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obtained. As a stepping-stone between contact and non-contact it is a good 
plan for agent and percipieut to hold opposite ends of a stick, then oi a slack 
piece of wird.!“ [f success follows their efforts with only the slight connection of 


the wire. there is very littl: doubt but tinct they will soon sueceed, even withonz 


that Ёг link. Lhe Comenittee en Dhouzhiistisustaerenee of the 5. P'. 1c. Dave 
пол» cinph сау stated thei opinion 77 taat. wherever contaci is регин al, sue- 
cess in the performance of the desired action must be attributed to indications 
wiven by the *willer* ; that bis unconscious and involuntary varistious in 
pressure are unconsciously and involuntarily. or consciously дай тоату, in- 
rerpreted be the percipienz. The same cbjectoe naturally applies. to all cases 
where tue subject writes down soiuctbias which is in tac ажеп mind; the action. 
due to unconscious guidauce, being then tie movements of the pencil or chalk.’ ? 
Now whilst we quite admit that much may be done in the way of perceiving by 
wusenlar pressure the directions involuntarily given by the agent, we do not 
believe that for the more complicated actions they alford a sutiicient explana- 
tion. and even in the case of the more siinple we believe that they frequently 
play but a small part. The public performer Cumberland is probably nearer 
the mark when he ascribes bis performauce to a natural gift which he possesses. 
That is about as near us an uneducated man would be likely to get to an idea of 
the way in which the thoughts were transmitted to him. En the majority of cases 
what is gained by contact is in all probability synchronicity of vibration between 
the agent and the percipient. ‘Their minds, or rather their auras, are, so to 
speak. tuned alike; so that, if a certain note is struck ou onc, the other imme- 
diately takes it up, as is the case of two tuning-forks; ur, if a note is sounded 
near i piano, it is taken up by the strings, which when struck have the saing 
length of vibration, or, tu other words, sound the same note. 

It is an interesting fact, to which attention was drawn by Dr. Selzer iu a 
letter to the Statesmun, on the occasiou of Cuinberland's recent visit to Calcutta. 
that animals — e.g., auts, bees, beetles, birds, pigs, rats, and horses — cun 
apparently impart information to each. other by the contact of certain parts of 
their bodies.“ 

There is every reason to believe, as argued by Butler, that what he calls 
instinct, à natural power of perception closely allied to thought-readinz, was 
highiy developed in man before the growth of language, but that it has 
naturally fallen into little more than a potential faculty through disuse. So what 
is required for thought-transference is not so much the development of a new 
faculty as tbe revival of one well-uigh obsolete. 

Synchronicity of vibration — and consequently the faculty of thought- 
transference — is frequently found to be developed naturally to a considerable 
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1 Some very striking experiment ia thought.tranezerence through a long coil of copper-wire were, in 1574, 
sucecssfully made in the Shetlicld School of Vale University, iu Amerlea, by Prof. W. II Brewer ас hia cal- 
leagues, the percipient being u Mr. J. R. Brown. The agent being placed in tho cellar and the pe: cipient in 


the amphitheatre, three fluors above, and a copper wire laid on between the two, the latter meotalls read aud 


executed orders mentally communicated by the former. .Yinonz others, the ngent— Prof. Porter, iz my men- 
ory ecrves — willed that Nr. Brown should taka a piccvof chaik Ising on top of the blnck-board aud place it 
sumewhere else in tho room. Tbo widest publicity was civen tothe facts at the time, but I bave nove of tho 
printed records with mo here in India for reference. — ЇЇ. 5. О. 

* Further information on this‘aubject сап be found in“ Ante, Beea and Waspa, by Sic Johu Lubbock, 
asd “ Animal Iutelllgonce,“ by Romanes. 
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extent in persons who live together in close sympathy, having the same objects. 
in lite aud thinking the same thoughts, as often happens in the case of husbaud 
and wife, mother aud daughter. or two friends living together. In some 
extreme cases it would almost seein as if there were one mind common to the 
two. The same thoughts frequently occur tu both simnltaneously, or the same 
мнз nir, or che idea of performing the same set. When, they are separated, 
it oue is ill or in troubis, an uiiaecountabie Genreasicn is uot vafrequeutiv 
expericneed by the other. 


CLASSIFICATIONS AND EXAMPLES. 

Experiments in thought-trauszerence. may be ervanzed iu varions ways. 
ite following 
the nature of the thoughts transferred, and may be found useful by persons 
conducting experimeuts ; but at the same time it must be kept in mind that 
there is only one method of thought-transference which holds good for all the 
classes: — 

J. The transference of Directions. 
The Willing" game, Pin-finding, ete. 

It. The transference of Visual Impressions. 

(a.) Of Form —- e.g., Objects, Numbers, Geometric Figures, 
Pictures, etc. 
(b.) Of Color. 
III. The transference of Sensation. 
(a.) Physical — e.g., Pain, Taste, Smell. 
(L.) Mental and Moral — e.g., Anxiety, Fear, etc. 

IV. ‘The transference of Words, Names, Sentences, Tunes, Concrete 
Jdens, such as Historical Scenes, Apparitions [not the partially 
materialized double, but only tlie subjective impression of secing it, 
caused telepathically by an actof volition on the part of the 
agent], ctc. 

V. Abstract Thoughts and Ideas. 


I. The transference of directions. — This is one of the simplest kiuds of 
thought-truusference, and for tbat reason it forms a good starting-point for 
persons who have had no previous experience in such experiments. In the form 
of the“ willing" game it may readily be practised with children, because. it is 
almost certain to be successful, and thus to inspire them with confidence, which 
is а great point gaiued ; and also because they take great interest and pleasure 
in the experiments, which will carry them on to such other trials of skill as do 
not to the sume extent partake of the nature of a game. ‘The following is the 
method which was adopted by the Odessa Branch of the T.S. It bas the 
advantage of showing what members of the family are sensitive. 

The person who is to act the passive part is chosen by thosé assembled, hd 
then leaves the room until it has been decided what his task shall be. The 
agent is also selected by mutual assent, and in this way all the members are 
tried, both as agent and pereipient. Contact is made by placing one hand on the. 
neck of the sensitive. The tasks chosen to be acconiplished in their experiments 
were for the most part of a simple character, such as fiuding а pin, or other 
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object. hidden-in some part of the room, or discovering au ohject without knowing 


what it was; but success was also obtained! in imore complicated problems: as; 


for instance, on one occasion, it was required to take a bundle of seven similar 
keys out of the pocket of the host, to pick out that belonging to опе of the three 
hookeases standing in the room, to open it. take a certain. book from one ef the 
shelves, bring the book to the table at the other end of the room, and open if at 
a certain page. This somewhat complicated experiment was successfully 
performed, the subject being blindfolded and having no previous iden of the sort 
of thing he was expected to do. Не did not manifest the least hesitution, but 
got through the whole performance in about seven minutes. The members of 
this branch found that about cighty per ceut. of their experiments were 
completely suceessful, and only about eight per cent. were total failures. 

II. The transference of visual impressions. — ‘This is a large and inclusive 
category. Since sight is the scuse which we use most extensively in every-day 
lite, we are apt to refer cverything to sigbt ; ала so closely is this sense allied to 
that of thought, that, as shown by Galton, many persons first see an ideu in a 
definite shape, and, it may be, iu colors of definite hues. But this is beside 
the question, for we are now dealing with the trausference of the picture of 
objects in black and white or in colors from one mind to another. From an 
vhundanee of experiments we will cite some: — 

(а.) Vorn. ... Professor Hopkinson and I (Professor Balfour 

Stewart) went to the house of the Rev. A. M. Creery at Buxton. 
There were present, besides Mr. Creery, Miss Mary Creery, Miss 
Alice, Miss Emily, Miss Maud, Miss Kathleen (children), and the 
servant Jane. 

After a few preliminary trials the following guesses were made; the guesser 
going out of the room until some object was thought of by the company, 
when she came in and tried to guess what object was in the thoughts of all. 
No questions were asked nor observations made by the company. (No contact.) 


First. — Definite objects thought of. 


l. Pipe. — Alice guessed plate, paper, then pipe. 

2. Vor. — Mand guessed it at once. 

3. Cup. — Emily guessed it at once. 

1. Corkscrew. — Jane guessed it at once. 

5. Longs. — Miss Mary guessed fire-irons, and then poker. 

Second. — Cards thought of. 

6. Three of Clubs. — June gnessed three of Spades. (hen three of C luts. 

7. Queen of Clubs. — Miss Mary sucssed three of Diamonds. 


8. Гонт. of Clubs. — Maud guessed five of Clubs, then four of Clubs. 

9. Ace of Diamonds. — Jane guessed ace of Clubs, then лсе of Diamonds. 
10. Wing of Spades. — Jane guessed four of diamonds, eici six of Dia- 

. monds. 
1 Ug of Пага. — Mery guessed. knave of hearts. then king of hearts. 
12. Ace of Sp«des. — Maud guessed right at once. 
13. hing of Diamonds. — Professor Stewart tried and gue esed ten of 
Diamonds. 
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14. Three of Diamonds. — Miss Mary guessed right at once. 
1^. Ace of Herts. — Alice guessed right at once. 7 
16. King of Clubs. — Professor Hopkinson tried, and guessed knave of 
' Spades, then four of Hearts. 
17. Mr. Creery and Professor Stewart tried, bas could not wess.. 


Third. — Numbers thought of. 

à 2 
lo. Fortu-cighi thought of. — Jane guessed 54. Kt, 84. 
19. Sirty-seren thought of. — Miss Marg guesset 68. then 57. 
20. Fifty-five thought of. — Maud guessed 54, 56, then 55. 
21. Lighty-one thought of. — Alice guessed 71, then 81. 
22,  Thirty-one thought of. — Emily did not guess it. 
23. Lleven thought of. — Kathleen did not guess it, ete., ete. 


'* L ought to state that the object thought of was marked ou paper by one of 
the company, and handed round silently, so that all present might be aware of 
it. 

“ I ought also to mention that the thought-reader was aware of the general 
character of things thought of; for instance, that it was definite objects in the 
first place, cards, in the second, лой зо on.” 

Out of 260 experiments made with playing-cards in different places by mem- 
bers of the committee specially appointed to examine into aud report upon 
thought-transfereuce, the first responses gave 1 quite right in 9 trials; whereas 
the proportion of correct auswers, according to pure chance, would be 1 quite 
riwut iu 52 trials; for there are 52 cards in а pack. 

Out of 79 trials made with numbers of two (izures the first respouses gave 
1 quite riglit in 9 trials; whereas the proportion of correct answers according 
lo pure chance would. be 1 quite right in 90 trials. These proportions are not 
аз arent as those in the instances that have been cited above, the reason being 
that the power exhibited by the Misses Creery fell off considerably. 

When geometric figures or pictures formed the subject of experiment the 
pereipient had to draw the figure or picture thought of. The manner in which 
these experiments were coudueted was as follows : — 

»The percipient, Mr. Smith, is seated blindfolded at а table in our own 
room; а paper and pencil are withiu his reach, aud a member of the committee 
is seated by his side. Another member of the committce leaves the room, and 
outside the closed door draws some figure at random. Mr. Blackburn (the 
agent), who, so far, has remained in the room with Mr. Smith, is now called 
out, and the door closed ; the drawing is then held before him fora few scconils, 
till its impression is stamped on his mind. Theu, closing his eyes, Mr. Black- 
burn is led back into the room and placed standing or sitting behind Mr. Smith, 
at a distance of some two feet from him. A brief period of intense mental cou- 
centration on Mr. Blackburn’s part now follows. Preseutiy Mr. Smith takes up 
the pencil amidst the unbrokeu and absolute sileuce of all present, and attempts 
to reproduce upon paper the impression he has gained. Не is allowed to do as 
he pleases as regards the bandage round his eyes; sometimes he pulls it down 
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before be begins to draw; but if the figures be not distinctly present to his mind 
he prefers to let it remain on, ind. draw fragments of the gure as they are per- 
ceived. During all this time Mr. Blackburn's eyes are generally firmly closed 
(sometimes he requests us Lo bandage his eyes tightly as an aid to concentration), 
and, except wheu it is distinctly recorded, be has not touched Mr. Smith, and 


bas not gone in front of him, ог in any way within his possible field of vision, 


since he reéutered the room.“ 

“When Mr. Smith has drawn what he can, the original drawing, which has 
so far remained outside the room, is brought in and compared with the repro- 
duction. Both are marked by the committee and put away in a secure place.” 

A large number of drawings thus produced — both in London, and also in 
Liverpool, with different agents and percipients — have been photographed and 
reproduced in the reports of the S. P. K. It is unfortunate that they cannot 
be reproduced here, as they constitute perliaps the most satisfactory of all the 
experiinents performed. ‘Tbe drawings of the percipient are in most cases wen- 
derfully like the originals. In many cases, however, they were found to be 
inverted, or perverted. It seems to be a matter of accident whether the object 


is drawn by the percipient in its actual position. Horizontal objects are never 


described as vertical, nor vice versd. Slanting objects generally have Ше right 
amount of slant, but it may be in the opposite dtrection from that of the original. 
Iu many cases the objects drawn were such as could not easily be described in 


- words, being quite irregular in character: sometimes they were grotesque pictures 


of animals or human faces. They were never familiar objects. The grotesque 
and irregular oues were imitated fairly well, though, as is only natural, they 


were found to be more difficult than those which were more harmonious in, 


character. 

Another method was adopted in Liverpool for ascertaining. what persons 
made good agents and percipients tor the transference of figures.” It will be 
found casier than the other by persons whose power of concentration is limited. 
The modus operandi is as follows: — 

An improved method has been to place the drawing on a stand with a 
wooden back between the agent and * subject’ (i.e., percipient), aud the agent, 
placing himself at the opposite side of a small table, either joins hands with the 
‘subject,’ or by preference does not touch her at all, but gazes at the drawing 
until the ‘subiect’ says she раз an impression thereof. ‘Se drawing is then 
taken down and concealed, the bDlindfolding is removed, sud the * sebject, being 
iready provided with Grawing materials, proceeds fo delineaie the impression 


she hes received.” 


It is impossible to say how many drawings were correct, ns the standard 
must be an arbitrary опе. A great nnmber were decided successes ; а number 


z^ 


of others reproduced par 0j ine drissing: Mi nuinher (ava iji general idea nÍ 10 
without being at all exact ss reproduerious: „nd ilere were naturally a snad’ 


шару failures. 

(b.) Color. — It is not more асп) to mentally transter color than form. 
In masy experiments both are combined. It is, however, diflicult to transfer 
more than two colors at a time, as also it is to thiuk of more than two separate 
colors at once. The following exainples of this were obtained ас Liverpool 
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from a series of experiments, conducted by Mr. Guthrie. Tho experimenters 
were Mr. Guthrie, Mr. Birchall, Miss R., Miss R—d, Miss J., Misa E., and 
Miss C. In most of the experiments there was no contact. 
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| 
algent. Percipient. Object. Neu. 


Miss J. .. . Miss R... 1А large spot of scarlet silk!** А round red spot." 
on black satin. 


Do. ...| Do. ...[X triangle of blue silk on|** The color is blue ... like 
| | black satin. a diamonds. . . cat om” 
All present. A halt-crown. '* Lise a flat button—bricht 


.. . DO particular color.“ 
Roundaod bright... yel- 
low... witha loop to 
. hang it by. 

2 жыз 36 A red ivory chess knight. IIT lt is rede wae Droid 
at the bottom . . . then 
narrow . . . then broad. 
very again at the top... 


LI 
Lad 


16... $5 cs -...}А small gold ear-drop. 


| It is a chess-man." 

wes * . . . A diamond of pinke silk on|** Light pink . . . I cannot 
| black satin. p make out the shape." 

ce Que € .. A child's toy, brightly col-|** I see red and yellow, and 


огей, red, yellow, and| it is darker at one спа 
blue, and moving up ап than the other. It is like 
down on a stick, by means} л Пас moving about. 
of which the arms and) now it is opening and 
legs were alternately} shuttiug like a pair of 
drawn together and sepa-| scissors." 

rated. 


III. The transference of sensation. 

(a.) (i.) Physical (e.g., Pain).— The first experiments were made by 
Mr. Blackburn and Mr. Smith (with contact) in the presence of Messrs. Myers and 
Gurney, one of whom held а sofa-cushion close before S.’s face, so that vision 
of anything the other side of it was impossibie, and he was also blindfolded ; 
the other pinched or otherwise hurt B., who sat opposite S., holding his out- 
stretched hand. S. in each case localized the pain in his own person after it had 
been kept up pretty severely upon D.'s person for a time, varying from one to 
two minutes. 


Part rendered painful. Left upper arm ... Answer — Left upper arm. 
DOA e cub Lobe of right ear ... Answer — Lobe of right 
ear. 
DOR ex cam Па on top of head. Answer — Hair on top of 
head. 
Do. ek. ux Left knee Answer — Left kuee. 
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A number of experiments were also made in Liverpool, of which the follow- 
ing are instances : — 
zuck of the neck pinched 


with scissors ‘fare „Dull pricks back. of neck." 
Tumbler of cold water held | 
in hund осе йа. ‘Something in the right hand ... a sort of 
cold feeling.“ 
Nostrils tickled ... — ... Could not say, but kept putting lier hand to 


her nose as if feeling very uncomfortable. 
Bitinz the end of the | 
tonaue ma 5. It is in the lip or the tongue.” 


It was found much more difficult to transmit an imaginary pain than a real one. 

(ii.) Taste. — Numerous experiments in taste-transference were performed. 
They were for the most part successful. Pepper, salt, mustard, cloves, pepper- 
mint, oil, vinegar, cheese, aniseed, camomile, quinine, nutmeg, and many other 
substances were tried. Very few experiments of this kind can be performed at 
а sitting, because of the difliculty the agent experiences in getting rid of one 
taste completely before another із begun; and if this is not done the expcriinents 
frequently fail. 

(iii.) Smell. — Eau-de-cologne, lavender-water, camphor, carbolic acid, 
sniclling-salts, musk, etc., have been tried with a fair measure of success, but, as 
in the case of taste, not many can be tried at a sitting. 

(O.) Mental and moral feeling. — Experiments cannot very well be made in 
the transference of emotions of joy, grief, сіс. But it not unfrequently happens 
that when a person is in great danger or pain, some oue at a distance — husband, 
wile, or friend, whom the person in danger or pain thinks about — experiences 
gieat depression or anxiety, and sometimes connects it with the agent, if we may 
use the term in this case. We do not hear of joy being trausterred, but there: 
are many instances of grief. ‘The following letter, which appeared with many 
others in one of the S. P. R. reports, is an instance of this phenomenon : — 


* Drar Six. — The circumstance about which you inquire was as fol- 
lows: I had left my house, teu miles from London, in the morning as usual, 
and in the course of the day was on my way from Victoria street, Westminster, 
buving reached Buckinghain Palace, when in attempting to cross the road, re- 
conuy made muddy and slippery by a water-car, I fell and was nearly rin over 
by а carringe coming in the opposite direction. ‘The fall and the fright shook 
me considerably, but beyond that I was uninjured. Оп reaching home 1 found 
mv wife waiting anxiously, and this is what she related to me. She was ot- 
en pied in wipinz a cup in the kitchen, which she suddenly dropped, exciuimiug, 
“Му Gnd! ir Ns: S.. whoa was boar hers hoari ibe CEN. э] Loth 


agreed as to the details of the time, und so forth. 1 have often asked my wife 


why she cried out. but she is unable to explain the state of her feelings beyond 
saving: * I don't know why; I felt. some great dauger was near you.’ These 
are simple facts, but other things more puzzling have happened in connection 
with the singular intuitions of my wife. 
Tours truly. 
р Wee 


k 
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1V. The transference af words, names, etc. —1n the case of words and 
names, viven а fairly good agent and percipient, thought-transferenee is com- 
puratively easy, though, as a rule, there are a fair number of only partial suc- 
cesses, aud not a few complete failures. The Misses Creery guessed a large 
proportion right without contact, ot which one or two examples will suflice : — 

MI e of cngus 2 — - * | | 

Meucdlexjiel. — Jane did not guess rightly; then sat down auc shoctly after- 
wards cuessed rightly. | 

York. — Maud guessed Ashford, theu York. 

Puris. — Miss Mary did not guess rightly. 

Chester. — Jane guessed Manchester, then Chester. 

Fancy names 2 — | 

Peter Piper, — Alice guessed at once. 

Blue Beard. — Jaue guessed at once. 

Tom Thumb. — Jane guessed at once. 

Cinderella. — Jane guessed at once. 

Sentences (from experiments at Liverpool) written by Miss Crabbe, 
Gordon College: 

Next we tried reading sentences written on the background (a large piece 
of white card-board), the rector of being agent, and his daughter percipieut. 
I wrote in a large hand Doy’r Bite DOGS, then ‘Tnou suarT хот KILL, both of 
which were read by Miss M. Then, Mr. acting as percipient, aud Miss 
as agent, I wrote up Be Quick. Mr. said, Be q-u-i-e-t.’ ‘No,’ said we, 
‘not quite right.“ ‘No,’ said he, * the last two letters are c-k, not e-t; it is be 
quick," „ g i 

A good example of involuutary thouglt-reading of a sentence by a child 
was reported in the Spectator : — 


* I had one day been spending the morning in shopping, and returned by 
train just in time to sit dawn with my children to our early family dinner. Мут 
youngest child — a sensitive, quick-witted little maiden of two years and six 
weeks old — was one of the circle. Dinner had just commenced, when I sud- 
denly recollected an incident in my morning's experience, which I intended to tell 
her, and looked at the child with the intention of saying, * Mother saw a big, 
black dog in a shop, with curly hair,’ catching her eyes in mine for au instant 
before speaking. Just then something called off my attention, and the sentence 
was not uttered. What was my amazement about two minutes afterwards to hear 
my little lady announce, * Mother saw a big dog in а shop.“ I gasped. ‘ Yes, І 
did, I answered; ‘but how did you know?’ * With funny hair,’ she answered 
quite calinly, and ignoring my question. What color was it, Evelyn?’ asked 
one of her elder brothers; * was it black?’ She said, * Yes.’ 

** had not remembered the circumstance until] fixed my eyes on my little 
daughter's. І had had no friend with me when I had seen the dog. 

CT am, sir, Ken 
* CAROLINE DARRER, 
* Fernedenc, Sheffield.“ 
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Concrete ideas, such as historical scenes, ctc. 

(From the Liverpool experiments conducted by Mr. Guthrie. 

„For Ше nest experiment an historical scene was proposed; it was agreed 
to think of Queen Elizabeth walking’ — with an event to follow. The event 
intended by Mr. Guthrie was Queen Elizabeth surrounded by lier conrtiers walk- 
ing to her barge. Coming to-a mnddy place sle hesitates. and Walter Raleigh 
steps forward and spreads his cloak for her to tread upon. These details were 
not given by Mr. G. to the other thinkers. All that was done was to write the 
short sentence given above on a slip of paper, which Mer. G. held in his hand as 
he went round the company. It appeared, however, on inquiry aflerwards, that 
all surmised what was comiug, and thought of the full scene. There were two 
trials. At the first trial, without contact, Miss R. said, The letter M; some- 
thing moving backwards and forwards, like a lot of people walking.“ (Mr. G., 
‘Distinguish one of them.) *Caon'tsee one . . . letter M like two archways.’ 
In contact with Miss R—d she said, X lot of sinall faces moving ahout 
can't distinguish апу one in particular . . . f see alot of people. Oh! it is 
a picture. It is Queen Elizabeth walking from her palace to the barge, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh spreads his cloak for her to walk upon.“ ; 

In another experiment it was agreed to think of «scene. Miss R. was 
requested to leave the room. In her absence it was decided to think of Cinder- 
ella, Ше Priuce kueeling before her, trying on the glass slipper. On Miss Rs 
return she was bliudfolded and isolated. Presently she appeared to be very 
much amused about something, and laughed, but could not be induced to tell 
what she saw... . Afterwards the experiment was renewed, Mr. B. Kneeling down 
before опе of the ladies to represent the scene. Miss R. again displayed mneh 
amusement, and finally asked, * Is it Cinderella?’ She was asked what she had 
seen, and replied. ‘I saw a little girl in rags sweeping up the hearth, and the 
fairy godmother looking in at the door.“ Asked it this was what she saw before, 
said, * Yes, but I did not know who it was.“ Asked why she did not tell us what 
she saw, she said, ‘I could not suppose you would think of sny picture like 
that.’ When told of tlie actual picture thought of, she said she had no ide: of 
it. The picture she und described was very distinct, — she saw the little girl 
sweeping the hearth and the little woman looking in at the door. but she did. not 
know who they were.” 

Tunes. — Amongst other experiments performed at Liverpool. all present 
thought of a tune, one of thein beating time with his haud so that all could 
mentally sing it in time together. The percipient was brought in hlindtoldced. 
and in some cases succecded in recognizing well-known airs. She could not, 
however, succeed in namiug more than ойс ata time, as she conld not озо 
the first tune from lier mind. 

Apparitions. — A man. may by a powerful act of will impress his own image 
upon the minds of persous at a distance, just as much as he can the image of any 


сое" inz terial object, such as a pair of snectacles or anz other ihings, such as 


hive "een described in preceding experiments. Jetis necessary thet the recipients 
should be in à very passive coudition, as. for instance. ii sleep. "his power is 
often extremely strong about or shortly before the Gwe of death. This is the 
true explanation of many of the cases of visions of dying persons und messages 
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from them subjectively seen and heard by relatives or friends at 2 distance, it 
may be, of thousands of mies. In sore cases, however, the double is watualiy 
projected. Itis only a matter of degree between che two: No hard aud fast“ 
liue can be drawn between them. For in actual projection the first thing to 
do is to focus the mind on the point to which it is desired to project the astral, 
and then to imagine (or form a mental picture of) the double in that place. 

In the following case опе at loast of Ше percipienta was asleep: — 

* One Sunday night last winter, at 1 A.M., I wished strougly to co: muni- 
cate the idea of my presence to two friends, who resided about three miles from 
the house where I was staying. When I next saw them, а few days afterwards, 
Y expressly refrained from mentioning my experiment; but in the course of cou- 
versation one of them said, ‘You would not believe what a strange night we 
spent last Sunday ;’ and then recounted that both the friends had believed tbem- 
selves to see my figure standing in their room. ‘The experience was vivid enough 
to wake them completely, and they both looked at their watches, and found it to 
be one o'clock. 

There was no preéxisting mesmeric rapport between the persons concerned. 
Similar impressions from persons in a dying state ате so numerous that well- 
attested cases have come to the knowledge of most of our readers. So it is 
unnecessary to cite avy such anecdotes here. Besides, they are outside the scope 
of this pamphlet, which is intended to direct persons who arc desirous of perform- 
ing experiments in thought-transfercuce and psychometry. Гог it would, indeed, 
take an ardent experimenter to induce in himself the necessary moribund con- 
dition on the bare chance of impressing his image on the mind of some distant 
percipient. 

V. Abstract thoughts and ideas. — It not unfrequently happens that when 
two persons are thinking ont the same problem the solution seems to come to 
both simultancouslv, so that both begin to utter it at once; or that if one is 
thinking on some philosophical subject, the other begins to discuss the same 
subject. However, this branch of thought-transference does not very readily lend 
itself to experimentation. 
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APPENDIX. 


DR. FAHNESTOCK ON PSYCHIC UNFOLDMENT. 


Tne rite Dr. William Baker Fahnestock says in his ** Statuvolism” : „Various 
methods have been employed by different operators to induce the artificial soim- 
nambulic state. Some operators of the present day, who believe in a magnetic 
influence, still pursue the ludicrous method (of Mesmer) of sitting down opposite 


‘to the patient, holding his thumbs, staring into his eyes, and making passes, ctc., 


until the desired object is effected. 
„ Others, who believe looking to be essential, direct the patient to look at 


some object intently until the lids close and the patient becomes unconscious. 


** Very few, however, eau be induced to enter the state by any of the above 
ways, and those who do usually fall into the sleeping condition of this state, and 
are generally dull, listless, and seldom good clairvoyants. 

‘¢ The most rational, certain, and pleasant way of inducing this state, which 
I have discovered, is the following: When persous are desirous of entering this 
state I place them upon a chair, where they may be at perfect case. I then 
request them to close the eyes at once, and to remain perfectly calm, at the 
same time that they let the body lie perfectly still and relaxed: They are next 


‘instructed to throw their minds to some familiar place, — it matters not where, 


so that they have been there before, aud seem desirous of going there aguin, 
even in thought. When they have thrown the mind to the place, or upon the 
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desired SEC sii endeav or, by speaking to them frequent] v, їо keep their minds 


—— 


upon it, viz.: I usually request them to place themselves (iu thought) close to 


the object or person they аге endeavoring to see, as if they were really there, 
and urge them to keep the mind steady, or to form an image or picture of the 
person or thing in their mind, which they then endeavor to see. This. must be 
persevered in for some time, and when they tire of one thing, or see nothing, 
they must be directed to others successively, as above directed, until clairvoy- 


ance is induced. When this has been effected the rest of the senses fall into the ` 


shade st once, ov by slow degrees, — often one after another, as they are. exer- 


vised or not; sometimes only оле sense is affected during tie first sitting. If 


the attention ofthe: subject is divided, the dilliculty of entering the state per- 


fectly is much increased, and the powers of each sense while in this state will be 
in proportion as that division has been much or little. 

‘ Almost every subject requires peculiar management, whick can only. be 
learnt hy exercise, or a knowledge of their character, ets. . Much patience and 
perseverance is often required to effect it; but if both be sufüviently exercised, 
ihe result will always be satisfactory, — if not in one sitting, in (t0 or more. 1 
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have һай several to enter this condition after twenty sittings, and had them to 
say that * if. they had not interfered, and let things take their course, they would 
have fallen into it in the first sitting.“ This shows that those who do not enter 
it in one or two sittings аны, Ло something te prevent 15. у 

H Many persons bave entered the state in the above manner, who couid not 
do so in апу other, although repeated trials had been made to eifect it." 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL ME TUOD OF DEVELOPING PSYCHIC POWERS. 


Extract from the ** Art of Never Forgetting, in the Esoteric for October. 
TNE FACTORS OF MEMORY. 


JN the first place, then, the acquisition of а comprehensive, quick, and 
retentive memory, ае well as the attainment of marked success iu any department 
or avocatiou of life, depends largely on а good nervous and vital circulation; 
therein is to be found, so to. speak, the, ** motive-powcr," while good digestion | 
nud the coutrol of the generative forces furnish the ‘ raw material." Our 
system is, thercfore, опе that — as previously stated — while restoring or creating 
a new menory, at tlie sawe time induces in one a high state of health. menta 
power, aud psychic cudowment. 


BRAIN AND NERVE AURA. 


It is, undoubtedly, owing to the recognition of the effects of a brisk cir- 
culation on memory that some have advised walkiug up and down or about the 
room as greatly facilitating the act of memorizing. This is sound physiological 
adviee, as it promotes circulation, insuring the brain a larger measure or supply 
of blood, which is essential for mental nutrition, vigorous thought elaboration, 
aud vivid and permanent registration. Again, this quickened circulation in- 
creases the vibrations of the brain, which cousequently attracts to itself a larger 
volume of brain cura from the ** Astral Light,” as the Orientals term it, which is 
a most important factor of all brain processes, as we sball ultimately show; for 
all nervo-vital vibration as substantially aud truly collects, concentrates, and 
employs the brain aura as does the dyuamo of the electric plant collect and render 
available the electricity of our earth and atmosphere to the end of supplying us 
with a scientific light and motive-power. 

As the lungs participate in all the operations of the heart and brain, the 
necessity of an abundant supply of pure air becomes at once obvious. There- 
fore, lung life and pure air should be held in consideration for the attainment of 
high mental psychic and physical endowuients. 


CAUSES OF SUCCESS AND DISAPPOINTMENT. 
The next important consideration is that of diet and healthy digestion, as 
it is readily perceived that satisfactory mental operations cannot be performed 
with a dyspeptic or overloaded stomach; and, again, the system should not be 
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overworked or greatly wearied. Many an orator und public man has disap- 
pointed both himself and audience by appe:uring in an exhausted physical con- 
dition, or from the impediment of an overloaded stomach; therefore, make a 


note of these facts. We are aware, however, that we have to deal with the 


average mortal, who in matters of diet is not always duly considerate, or suf- 
ficiently self-restrained, and cannot always control the circumstances, and finds 
himself exhausted at a time when he has need of especial vigor and clearness. 
Our system, however, provides for such contingencies, and belps one out of many 
diniculties of that kind, and we shall give valuable poiuts and suggestions for all 
such; but, at the same time, it is necessary to understand what constitutes the 
best conditions. that we may intelligently coóperate to command them by bending 
or controlling circumstances to meet our needs. Е: І 


HOW TO COMMENCE. 


Under the head of“ Exercises for developing mental power, psychic force, 
and braiu aura? we have elsewhere iu. the present number given a tension word- 
drill, which the memory student should carefully rend and thoroughly practise 
(sec Tur Esorznic for October); we will, however, now give another method of 
accomplishing similar results, which will be even more advantageous to many 
temperaments, and which is universally applicable and wonderfully beneficial. 

Seat yourself in an casy-chair with your feet upon a stool, or better still for 
most persons, put your limbs in a second chair, and if it has a cushion or soft 


bottom all the better; join your hands, interlocking the fingers and thumbs in a 


natural manner, letting the palms of the hands rest upon the abdomen; cross 
vaur legs, letting the right ankle rest upon the left, and the magnetic circles of | 


he a marked rising and falling of the abdomen where your palms rest. 


THE ELIXIE OF LIFE. 


The deep and long breath having been well established, let the aspirations 
ef your whole being quietly ascend for conjunction with the universal spirit of 
life. Remember the object is not to promote thought, but the reverse. Your 
first need is to gather of the Astral, Cosmic, and Celestial Aura; to thereby re- 
stare and strengthen your inner nature. Aspire from the depths of your being, 
rather than from ihe surface faculties. There are few, if amy, natures but what 
can thus soon experience the imnermost aud lofty. Tt is like the soft flowing, and 
often like the gushing, of refreshing cusmic waters. Drink of this fountain until 
von are filled with а deep, pulsing life. It will renew you from the innermost. 
which is the only fice геп It will brise aad refresh the entire being. 
When vou радуе made this attainment vou lave sceess te Ше! esneot dlc 
and thirty, Gfteen, and after n time even ten, minutes of this exercise will refresh 
vou more {апа night's sleep. It gives i deep, true respiration; a rich, restful 
circul:ujon: a strengthened and natural digestion, aud fits vou for whatever duties 
are awaiting. It renews the brain ceutres, and clothes it with its own true aura. 
It restores vou to vourself, and puts you at vour best, titling you not only for 
mental hut higher русс exercises and experiences. 
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CONTROLLING ТИБ FORCES. 

If vou have overcatcn, or are drowsy and heavy from other causes, you are 
litble to fall into а heavy, and often au unvestial, nap. T£. you perceive such 
indications place your right and leit thumbs on the correspen hing iempies. in 
the hollow just above aud back of the eyebrows, letting your index and middle 
finger press firmly upon the centre of the forehead, at ** individuality,” which 
faculty is just above the root of the nose, and is called by some t observation,” 
and way truly be regarded as the соусе of the mind.“ Should you then fall 
asleep this keeps the mind polarized, and you will wake up refreshed. Rut this 
polarizing action of the thumbs and fingers should not be employed at that stage 
unless the brain is heavy and needs this adjusting and clearing action. Should 
you have mental labors to perform, make use of this process at the close of your 
sittinz, and it will focalize tlie brain and vital powers, and enable you to perform 
them with an case and clearness that would not have becn possible before. In 
most cases the employment of the right hand only will be sufficient for effecting 
polarization. 

| APPLYING THE ART. 

The saine process of strengthening and polarization can be employed fre- 
quently during the day; for instance, place your clbows on your writing-desk or 
table, rest your head upon your hands, in the manner already indicated, viz., 
your thumbs against your temples, your first and second fingers pressed against 
the centre of the forehead, and you will (ind often, even in a minute's time, that 
your head is rested aud prepared for work or memorizing. If yon first walk 
briskly about the room, before employing the polarizing process, you will find 
that you have generated more force, and that there ia a stronger and more cM- 
cient current when polarized. To secure the highest degree of intensity, use the 
thumb and index finger only ; but for a fuller general current of magnetism press 
the middle finger also on the forehead. 


(Lhe above method of polarizing the brain forces is also applicable to the de- 
velopment of psychometric and. clairvoyant powers, und is being treated in its 
various applications and bearings in Tun Esorkntc. Esoteric Publishing Co., 
Boston. Terms, 81.50 per yeur.) 

In connection with the above exercise, the following thought from advanced 
sheets of Tur Esoreme for November will be found both suggestive and prufit- 


able: — 


TUE NATURAL PATH TO THE MOUNT OF BEATITUDE. 


Tn are few persons, if any, but what at times experience the inner- 
breath and soul-sense, ton greater or less degree, in а spontaneous and natural 
way. It is consequentty advisable to call attention to this fact, and also to point. 
out how they may systematic:dly use these natural pathways and avenues leading 
to the realm of higher consciousness and inner powers. 

lt will be necessary to briefly indicate the kind of experiences to which we 
refer, ere we attempt to show the relation which they sustain to the mountain of 
inner vision and permanent beatitude. 
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Exalted, peaceful, sacred, precious, and even prophetic, thoughts and emo- 
tions at times touch the inner cords of every nature, leading the conscionsness 
into lofty, sweet, and mystic revery, causing the soul to soar far above the 
ordinary plane of its thought ond life, giving a feeling of oneness and com- 
panionship with the life-giving presence in nature and man, and perchance even 
causing one to mouut in aspiration and consciousness (о the Cosmic Centre and 
Throne of Universal Life. 

The causes and occasions of these experiences vary in different natures ; 


- they come and go mysteriously, — unexpected and even unsought, — yet they are 


governed by law, and are substantial facts or states of being. ‘They may be 
evoked bv a strain of music, a thrilling oration, a pathetic or feeling discourse; 
again, а simple look, word, or act of a friend may suffice. They may be brought 
into consciousness by the grandenr of the rolling deep; the sublimity of the 
mountain-top; by the glory of the morning, or the peace and beauty of the sun- 
set. They may be inspired by the solemn majesty of the forest, or by the fertility 
and loveliness of the valley; by the fragrance of meadow and orchard; the 
depths of the blue overarching sky, or the magic of the bubbling spring and 
flowing brook. These emotions may arise from our relatedness to the visible 
domain of man and realm of nature, or from the moving tonch of the unseen ; 
be the cause what it may, the fact to consider is, that these experiences stand 
recorded on the inner substance of being, and can therefore be recalled. 

Select some pure, luminous, and exalting event of memory; place your mind 
steadily upon it; hold it there until the experience in all its substautinl details 
is fully and vividly recalled ; make the event a present fact of consciousness until 
you are envcloped and clothed with its corresponding aura. Then, as one 
mountain-top usually commands many others, as kindred experiences and asso- 
ciations naturally flow together and suggest each the other, you are thus in a 
position to gather up the natural pearls of past experience and bind them into one 
common sheaf, as the seed and nutriment of new and higher revelations, which 


шау be established and maintained іц the centre of your being as the foundations 


of an ever-present and expanding consciousness of mere supreme life and 
powers. 

. The lesson, to sum up, is that we should turn the electricity of continued 
thought aud the sunlight of concentrated wit upon the precious germs of higher 
сіце and facts of memory, treasuring them as the miser would regard his gold, 
caring for them as the gardener would care for and cultivate his choice bulbs, 
plants, and flowers, or as the shepherd would nurture and cherish the precious 
ones of his flock. —— | 
| We thos sce that there are many cords binding us ail ie the invisible and 


higher nature. That we already have trausures laid up, experiences and ussocia- 
tions, which we should not alone “ hold fast,“ but recall and'inultiply, putting 


the invisible gold to usury, by collecting and condensing the sura of golden 
moments and heavenly sunbursts, gathering up, as it were, “tlie fragments” 


>. 


that nothing be lost; for these serve as needed soil and substance for the ngurish— 


ment of the inner and higher conscionsuess. and as oases for the new sight ana 
understanding, and tbe various and greatly to be desired © zifis of the Spirit.” 
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SOLAR BIOLOGY 


| A New Scientific, Exact, and Easy Method of Delineating Character; Diagnos- 
| ing Disease: Determining Mental, Physical, and Business Qualifiea- 
i tions, Conjugal Adaptability, cte., from Date to Birth. 


dllustrated with seven Plate Diagrams anid Tables of the Moon and 
Planets, fron. 1820 to 1900. 


| 

| This science proves that All are members of One Body” (1 Cor. xii. 12— 

| 27); and that, as such, each onc has his peculiar function in life. It th rows а 
flool of new light upon the problems of life, furnishing the grouud-work, or 

| scicutiſie law, which goes down into the minutie of the life of every пиш and 
woman, as a mirror reflecting their innate nature. This work tells what is in 
man and how derived. Tells how to culttvate self and make the most and best 
of life. Tells опе, when a child is born, what kind of training it should have; to 
what diseases it is liable, how to avoid or how to cure, when already developed. 
Reveals the part of tbe grand body to which each individual belongs, and the 
consequent mental tendencies, physical fitness, natural sphere, and highest aud 

3 fittest use in the world. 

It enables parents to know just what business their children are best 
adapted for, and how to educate them, and is also а guide to all persons in the 
preservation of health and strength, and an important aid to success and to the 
attainment of the great object in life, viz., usefulness and happiness. It also 
aids in prolonging the life of old and young. ЈЕ is of especial importance to 
physicians, enaliling them to attaiu great success, through haviuz in their pos- 
session a certain key to knowledge concerning the nature.and peculiarities of 
their patients, such as heretofore has been available only to those few that were 
possessed of rare intuitive discernment. 

It is claimed that character is expressed in the countenance, embodied in 
the cranium, even written in the hand; but Solar Biology introduces the student 
into the graud workshop of the Solar Systein, not only defining character and 
function, but supplying the key to self-knowledge aud harmonious human 
relutcduess ; and, further, it opens up a knowledge and understanding of the 
Principles and laws by which human evolution is being carried forward, and the 
infinite variety of forms and natures brought into being on the planet earth. - 


SOLAR BIOLOGY makes an elegant octavo volume of 500 pages, henvy paper, clear 
type, with author's portrait and appropriute illustrations. Bound in superior cloth, bevelled 
edge embellished with symbolical designs in gold. No elaborate-study or preparation ts 
| required to enable ane to read character and otherwise apply the science. The key to the 
1 use of the science will he found on page 274, and can be fully mastered in a few minutes. 
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X PRICE, - - - $5.00. 
{ The tables alone are worth faur times the price of the book. 
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(Extracts from the nnmerons Press Notiees of Solar Biology.“ 


The Peston Globe under date of April 25, 1837, 
vaya of ' Solar Biology“: — It is entertaining, and 
so plain and concise in its explanations that any 
one can in ainomenzs time ascertain. his or her 
mental er physical condition, and thua demonstrate 
the corrcetnesa or fülsitv of Mr. Butlers theories, 
au investigation that the auther eraves. AH that 
із necessary is that the readers should know the 
day of the month and the year of their birth. 

The Моғол Commonicearalth, of April 30, 1887, 
«avs: — The book із certainly interesting. Accord- 
ing to certain well-defined! rules, based upon the day 
and year of nativity, а chart may be drawn up, in 
which the mental und physical attributes are set 
faoth. Ample tables and charts ucconipany the 
volume, and апу intelligent person cn in а few 
moments master the necessary technicalities that 
must be understood in having recurrence to as- 
tronomicalsigzus. The central idea of the work із 
that if the sun, moon, and other planets exert an 
influence on the earth as а whole, they must neces- 
earily ntlect each object in particular, and their re- 
lation to man, is what this system of Solar Bielazy 
undertakea to demonstrate. No family — in fact 
20 person — should fail to secure a copy. 

ТАе Loatand Shoe Recorder, of May 25, says: — 
* As there arc learned physicians and pretentious 
quacks in the medical profession. so there have 
been conscientious students of tlic heavenly myster- 
ies n3 well as charla: ans who seek only to prey on 
the credulity of the ignorant. Perhaps it is out of 
place ina trade publication to treat of these subjects; 
yet, i3 every Lamesa being has а longing for the 
greater truths of nature, а brief reference to the 
publitation presenting а new thonzbt may be per- 
mitted." Then follows un extended and liberal 
review, closing with the following: *' Whether the 
theories are accepted or not, they open а ue ficld 
of ihougin, und are interesting in the ideas they 
suggest. ‘They oller п plausible explanation for 
much that is not understandable in the mental 
peculiarities and dispositions of children боги of 
tlie saine. parents, aud under apparently the sume 
pbysical conditions. The author makes a clear 
showing of his theories, leaving tlic reader. to apply 
Пеш and make the comparisons, with the know 
characteristics of those with whom they come iu 
contact. The general suggestions made for sex 
relations and meutal training arc excellent in their 
way, and will be productive of good results.“ 

“u Solar Biology "із a large, handsoine volume, 
with special reference to the practical business of 
life, and the formation of character. — Boston 
Post, April 29, 1887. 

Tie work is unique and entirely original, The 
author bas devoted a number of years to the study 
of the planets of our solar system, and the result 
of his astronomical observations is that he has de- 
veloped a complete system of discerning buman 
character according to the positions of the plancts 
at the date of birth. The general plan of the work 
із to show that the human family as a whole goes 
to make up the solar man. Solar Biology“ be- 
levee in evolution, but it is evolution of а healthy 
and even religious character. ‘There is a chapter 
devoted to | Bible History of Solar Biology.“ — 
Maribor Mirror, April 8, 1587. 

The work of the printer is excellent, the language 
ip! зла the diagram and tables artistic. Tbe 
work promises 10 бе most osefu! to physicians, 
through their possessing а certain key to tie na- 
ture of their paticuts. — Darton, O., Herald, April 
20, 1557. 

The author arrays our solar system in the Labili- 
ments of a graud inan, cach component part serv- 
ing cach amd every other part. Proceeiliug from 
cont ve 1959. be as лег that the entire human 
апоу Элге of ds Chevecturistics of the salas 
Iman; tket vach iadividual fiis Lis loved узаса as 
х wember of the grand body, possessing in him- 


UM MÀ has — ᷑ͤ — — ee 2 —— ~ OO Oe е чар л eee 


rolf distinctive, specific features af the domiunut 
function, of which he is the representative. Upon 
this framework he has erected a system or struc. 
ture for delineating the character of every man, 
woman, and child upon the globe, and the causes 
producing the pcculisrities of cach. Ilis assump- 
tions are borne out bv facts, 2nd there і pressuted 
an array of evideuce thut the system was well 
understood by the ancients. fle places before us 
many records of the Bible also pointing to the 
same conctucion. — Rochester, N. X., Daily and 
Weekly fHfergtd, April 20, 1887. 


A book in which the author has grasped with a 
master univ the relationship of onr planetary sys- 
tem to опт planet carth and ourselves. llis von- 
clusions are embadied in simple lauguage, so that 
an ordinary mind can comprebend. If the writer's 
deductions arc correct, and so far as we have looked 
into them they are, they open up avast field for 
exploration aml observation. The work is replete 
with advice as to the prescreation of health, show- 
ing the kind of diseuse to which we are liable, 
what talents to culiivate, and what tendencies to 
restrain. It einbodics much information as to the 
rearing of children, and good advice in all depart- 
ments of life. — Baltimore /feraid, June, 1557. 


“ Saiar Biolagy " seems to be one of the books of 
the newest New Testament now being compiled by 
various authors in different parts of the globe.— 
each having his or her peculiar inethod, but all 
tending to fix the Parenthood of God and the 
Brotherbood of Man upon Ше solid basis of truth, 
as expressed in natural conditions and operations. 
—World’s Adrunce Thought, Salem, Oregon. 


The book, which is illustrated, is a scientific 
method of delineating character, diagnosing dis- 
case, determining таси], physical, and business 
qualifications, etc., from date of birth. Its author 
hna devoted years to research, u large portion of 
which time baş relatively been passed аз a recluse, 
nnd now presents to the public the fruits of his 
labors in this work. The book offers unlimited 


: study and reliectino to the careful reader. — New 


York Sunday News, Muy 22, 1887. 

It cannot he ;ainssid but tbat it is a fascinating 
subject; that Mr. Butler presents it in a decidedly 
direct way, giving his reasons and argunicnis in 
п clear, concise manner; and that the book contains 
much of a general nature with regard to the well- 
being of society, which is to he commended. The 
book is also full of hiuta and ideas which will 
afford those who are interested in esoteric thought 
rich material for investigation and study. The 


. Writer, has tested the book quite thoroughly by 
looking up the characters of persanal-frienda and: 


acquaintances, and must adinit tbat in the great 
majority of cases the delincations are remarkably 
exact. There certainly is soincthiur to the science. 
“ Solar Біоіату " ia written іл a straightforward 
manner, and the honesty of the author's convictions 
cannot be questioned; it is as, we have stated. a 
fascinating subject. — Zoston Tines, June 5, 1837. 


In this spendidly printed and bound wark, the 
author has made a most valuable contribution, 
placing upon both а scientific aad popular basis, 
most erudite researches into man's place in nature. 
... The spiendid diagrams aud adinirable chapters 
op fasuny are wort) more than the price at the 
boo to розе nak 2: Ca fain wih the exoizcric 
doctriues on ihese vual pointe. — (оси World, 
Мау, 1857. ' 

A. beautiful volume, priuted on heavy white paper, 
aud illustrated with several neatly executed dia- 
paws and a portrait of the author. ‘That he believes 
in his ** New Science.“ the production of such а 
costly volume is substantial evidence. The book 


is atjat a ocoriositv, and, outside the predictive 
demurément, ere i2 nuca valuable informatie. —-. 


Sunday Cuzeceer, Denison, Vevas, June 19, 2557. 
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UNIVERSAL THEOSOPHY, 


By W. J. COLVILLE, 


A уонине of 565 pages, designed as а pertect 
guide, a complete text-book for st lenta. and 
healers, and to nid in an unfoldment that will 
insure health, or enable all to assist mentally 
in their own recovery, consisting of thirteen 
class lectures, sixty important questions and 
answers, covering almost every conceivable 
thought upon the subject pertaining to mental 
science. 

The Publishers have added a very desir- 
able ſeuture, not found in any other work of 
this class, viz. : — 


А vory full Glossary and Index. 
A bricf outline of some of the important 
subjects discussed : — 

Lrcrun 1. — Mind Cure: Its facts and fal- 
lacics. 

Lreetune 2. — What is Metaphysics ? 

Leerurn 3. — What is Disease, and how 
docs Universal Theosophy propose to 
overcomc it ? 

Lecture 4. — Prayer аз a healing agent. 
Lecture 5. — Prayer; how, why, and under 
what circumstances is it answered ? 
Licrune б. — Mind-Reading, Thought-Trans- 
ferenee, nnd Kindred Phenomena; what 

is their scientific explanation ? 

Lecrunu 7. — The Law of Love; Love asa 
healing agent, and its application. 

Lectur 8. — Universal Theosophy as re- 
lated to Mesmerism and Magnetism. 

Lecture 9. — Metaphysics aud its relation 
to Mediuniship. 

Lecrurn 10. — Practical suggestions for stu- 
dents commencing practice. 

LEcrunz 11. — How can we trace diseases 
to their source and eradicate their cause 
when they ure presumably the result of 
hereditary influence? 

'Т.кєстиив 12. — Пом to apply the principles 


of Universal Theosophy in practical 
rcatment. 

Lrcruwg 13. — True philosophy of mental 
healing. 


Univirsas Tnreosorny із sold only by 
subseriptios, und mail orders. Price in cloth, 
£2.00 
ame е 


ESOTERIC PUB. COMPANY, 
478 Shawmut Are., Doston, Mass. 


Science of Solar Biology. Inclose 50 
cents, with Date of Birth, for Delineation of 
Character, Mental, Physica! and Business 
Qualification, Conjugal Adaptability, cte., ete. 

ESOTERIC PUBLISHING СО, 
418 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


NEW SYSVIEM OF 
DELINEATING CHARACTER. 
TWELVE MANNER OF PEOPLE. 
A Gt-page pamphlet, from Solar- Biology, 
giving the nuncion or part of. the Grand Май 
zy wich each person belongs (sinoly from 
date of birth), revealing mental, physical, «ad 
business qualifications, tendencies to disease, 
etc. Can be immediately comprehended and 
applied, and gives a remarkable insight into 
the nature and peculiarities of all people, en- 
wbling one to ciassify and characterize their 
friends, neighbera, ane’ all with: whom thew ~ 
аге beouvie in contact. Sent, postpaid, on 

reccipt of 50 cents. 
LSOTERIC PUBLISMING CO., 
478 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Ifass. 


The Hidden Way Across the Threshal 


or, 


THE MYSTERY WHICH HATH BEEN HIOOEN FOR 
AGES AND FROM GENERATIONS. 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE CONCHALED FORCES IN 
EVERY MAN TO OPEN THE TEMILC OF TUE 
SOUL, AND TO LEARN 


The Guidance of (he Unseen Haud. 


Illustrated and made plain, with na ſe occult puraace 
as poasidic, by J. C. STREET, A. B. N., Fellaw of the 
Order 5.5.8., aud of the Drotkherhoud Z. Z. К.П. Z. J. 

Price, 53.50. 

Lor sale by 


ESOTERIC PUBLISHING CO., 


478 Shawmut Avcuve, 
Buston, Mass. 


AN ADVENTURE 
AMONG THE ROSICRUCIANS. 


БҮ F. UARTMANN, M.D. 
A NOVEL. 

This is an account of a drcam-visit to a 
Rosicrucian Monastery, and of the topics ex- 
pounded hy its Adept inmates. Among these 
ace the Nature and Power of Will, Psychic 
Locomotion, Universal Life; Constitution and 
Development of Mun: the Materinlization o£ 
Ideas into Forms; the Doctrine of Numbers, 
of Counterparts, and of Elementals; Organi- 
zation of Nuture and Mind; Expediency or 
otherwise of Theosophical Monasteries; Basic 
Principles of Alchemy, ete. Two female 
Adepts were of the company. one of which 
was Joan of Arc. Phenomena in such а re- 
gion were to he expected, nor were they lack- 
ing. Silver was changed to gold, the Occult 
signal bell was heard, and many other won- 
ders realized. 

12mo, cloth, 81.00. Sent postpaid on re— 
ccipt of price. Tor sale bv 

ESOTERIC PUBLISHING CO, 
478 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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ESOTERIC PUBLISHING CO., 


478 Shawnint Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Tho Seven Creative Principles. By 
Hiram E. Butler, as sot forth in seven lectures 
по оге The Society for Msoteric Culture, at 
Boston, Mass., together with his intreductory 
lecture, he Idea of God," and also a lect- 
ure оп Color.“ The work is embellished 
by eight colored plates, showing the relation 
of the Seven Primitive Colors to the Seven 
Creativo Principlesin Nature. It investigates 
a department of thought highly important 
not only by the metaphysical knowledge pre- 
sented, but still more by the possibilities of 
attainment, suggested by this knowledge and 
realized by methodically applying it in SchH- 
Culture. Cloth, with Author's Portrait, $1.50 

Tho Idea of God. We also have this 
lecture іп pamplilet form. Price... ... . . 10c. 


Psychometry and Thought-Transfer- 
ence, with Practical Hints for experiments. 
Dy N. C., F. T. S., and an introduction by 
Henry S. Olcott, F. T. S. Tells what psychom- 
etry and thought-transfercnee is, with a his- 


tory of discovery and application. Tells 
about the astral light, nerve aura, ete. How 


inmost thoughts are recorded, preserved, and 
recalled. — Illustrations of psychometrizing 
shells, fossils, letters, books, personal objects, 
drugs, diseases, etc. How to find and train а 
psvchometer. Tints for conducting experi- 
ments, choice of object, tliouglit-transſerence, 
how to develop the faculty. Various examples 
and exercises, with valuable American ap- 
pendix. Fiss 09. 


The Purpose of Theosophy. By Mrs. 
A. P. Sinnett.. This book supplies the long- 
felt want of au introductory manual to this 
vast subject, and is just the thine for The- 
osoplists to put in the hands of inquiring 
friends. It should have an extensive circula- 
tion. Contains everything that is given in 
the где. edition. Paper 9... 999. 18e. 

Through the Gates of Gold. A Frag- 
ment of Thought. Contents: Prologue; The 
Search for Pleasure; The Mysterv of the 
Threshold; The Initial Etfort; Thie Meaning 
at J'ain; The Sceretaf Strength. Cloth. .50c. 


The Light of Asia; or, Tbe Great Re- 
nunciaiion. Boing the Life and Sorchinag or 
Gantuma, Prince of India, пй Founder of 
Биоко. By Edwin M. A. Arnold. ‘Those 
memorable Poems, IIe who died at Azan,” 
and ‘Te and She,” are also included. 51.00 
Cheap edition, paper cover.. > 


Tasateric Budehisem, by A, P. Sinnett. 


б menie l. Estere '[cz^hers. JI. Siw 
Constitute of Man. III. Pe Pianctary 
Chain. LV. Lhe World Periods. V. Jeva- 


chan. VI. Tamm Locha. VII. The Human 
Tide Wave. VIII. The Provress of Human- 
jv. IX. Баја. X. Nirvana. XI. The 
Universe. XII. Tbe Doctrine Reviewed. 
Clothe. о eU 8 SONO NS OT 
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How to Maguetize ; or, Magnetism and 
Clairvoyance. A Practical ‘Treatise on the 
Choice, Management, and Capabilities of Sub- 
jects, with Instructions on the Method of 
Procedure, etc. By James Victor Wilson. 
ff ³• . e b Run Eb RO BER 230. 

Transcendental Fhysics. An Account 
of Experimental Investigations from the Sci- 
entific ‘Treatises of Johann Carl Friedrich 
Aner... r. 8 $1.00 


Practical Instructions in Animal Mag-, 


netism. Dy J. F. Deleuze. ‘Translated by 
Thos. lfarishorn. Revised edition, with an 
appendix of notes hy the translator, with Let- 
ters from eminent Physicians and others, 
descriptive ot Cases in the United States. 
CIotliss cesta kir T 88 ‚59.00 

Philosophy of Blectrical Psychology. 
In Twelve Lectures. By Dr. Dods. Valu- 
able information concerning the phitosuphy 
and mode of producing psychological phe- 
nomena are here given in lectures, which, 
when delivered in the Сарі of the United 
States, attracted the attention of the most dis- 
tinguished men in the nation. Cloth. . . . 81. 23 

Light on the Path. A Treatise writ- 
ten for the personal use of those who are 
ignorant of the Eastern. wisdom, and who de- 
sire to enter within its influence. Cloth. . 50e. 

Biogen. Vol. 1. "Biogen Series.“ A 
speculation on the origin and nature of Life. 
By Prof. Elliott Cones. Parcchment..... TIC. 

The Dæmon of Darwin. Vol. 2. Bio- 
gen Series.“ By Prof. Elliott Cones. Inval- 


uable impsychio rescarzh то those seeking the: 


basis of a sound systern of psychic science. 
Dienen 1 75с. 

Book of Wisdom (Sivartha) contaius 
avast store of interior and practical knowl- 
edge, and adds substantially to the stock of 
new light and thought which is secking ex- 
pression in this age. 300 pages. 05 [inc il- 


lustrations, 
Clothes s mmo 330 
Full moracco..... V — 0 


Pints on Metapbysics, of which the 
litle-page is an gnudequafe desenpiion, con- 
tusing. as the benag does. Extrans or. Lect- 
ures,” © Meihods af Mental Treutments.“ 
* Questions and Asswërs " for class instruc- 
tion, and prefaced by thirty-four ^* Definitions 
of Terms,“ with the ** Points of the Compass,” 


for a'l Schools of Medical Philosophy. By 
Prot. Vetas J. Vierts. 

WW a = oe Рр. С. 
ß РГТ. "EE Pu ed oe: vnde 


Catalogue of 
Metaphysical books. sent on application, can 
also be found in The Xisorkr:c for August. 

ESOTERIC PUBLISHING CO., 
478 Shawmut Avenue, Doston, Mass. 
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Esoteric Publishing Co., 479 Shawmut Avenue, Noston, Muss. 


Anciert Art and Mythology. The 
Symbolieal Languaze of Ancient Art and 
Mythology. An Inquiry. By Richard Payne 
Knight. A new edition with Introduction, 
Notes translated into Unelish, and à new and 
complere Index. Be Alexander Wilder, 
AI. . Ска (foriner price 35.00). 52000 


Ancient Faiths and Modern. A Dis- 
sertation проц Worships, Legends, and Divin- 
ities in Central and Western Asin, Europe, 
and elsewhere, before the Christian. Era. 
Showing their relations to Telizious Cus- 
toms as they now exis. By Thos. Inman, 
M.D. Cloth (farmer price . % 6.50 


Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian. 
Symbolism. By Thomas Inman, M.D. Re- 
vised and enlarged, with an Essay on Baal 
Worship, on“ The Assyrian Sacred Grove," 
and other allied symbols. By John Newton, 
NM. N. C. S. E., etc. Third edition, with two 
hundred illustrations. Cloth (former price 
$3.00) 4.28... ТТТ ке Seis $2.00 


Comparative Physiognomy ; or, Resem- 
blances betweeu Man and Animals. By J. W. 
: Itedfield, M.D. Illustrated with 320 engrav- 
inzs. Svo, 35 pp., extra cloth... .52.50. 

A new edition of what may be decincd a 
standard work on the subject of physiognomy, 
carrying it into the field of similarity between 
man and animals. One may read this book 
out of mere curiosity, or may look at it from 
a humorous point of view — so be it; but 
whether one reads humorously or scriously, 
he will find sugvestions of value. 


Chaldean Magic, its Origin and Devel- 
opment. By 1". Lenorinunt. Translanted from 
the French, with considerable additions by 
the author. The only book in existence 
which treats upon Magic, Astrulogy, Spells, 
Talismans, and Charms, in their ancient stage, 
from which all later phases of Occult Science 
nre admittedly. derived. It is, besides, a 
work uf great learning, not the compilation of 
any ignorant pretender to adept knowledge; 
and in its English dress represents the latest 
and best development o£ the author's study. 
Яо, ..... oe 51.73 

Deep Broathing, as a means ої Promot- 
ing the Art of Song, and of Curing Weak- 
nesses and Aflections of the Throat and 
Lunas, especially Consumption. By Sophia 
Maryuise A. Ciccolina. Translated from the 
German by Edgar S. Werner.  lllustrated. 
Gloti. Price. Pr... ОНИ РТ, SEL 50e. 

Haudbook of Palmistry, including an 
Account of the Doctrines of the Kabbala, by 
Mosa Baughan, author of “Indications and 
Character in TIandwriting.“ 

People who wish to believe in Palmistry, 
or in the science of reading character from 
the marks of the hand, will be interested in 
this handbook. Third edition; newly revised. 
Дарегине". rnm З5е. 

Handbook of Physioguomy, by Rosa 
Vaughan. Contents: I. The Lace is the 
Mirror of the Saul.“ II. The Forchoad 
und Eyebrows. III. The Eyes and Eye— 


lashes. IV. The Nose. V. The Mouth, 
Teeth, Taw, and Chin. VI. The tUrir an! 
Ears VII. The Complexion. VIII. C'en- 
"оп Faces. IX. Tho Signatures of the 
Vlenecs on tha Face. X. Раиола, 
Dn. ЧИРО sae ea oae K эл 

Feads and Saces: now to Study chen. 
A complete mantel o£ phrenoiusy and pliys- 
lornomy, for the people, by Prof Nelson 
Sizer and Dr. II. S. Drayton, covering em 
prchensively the whole subject of character- 


reading, so sinipliBed as to bo of sroot inter- 


ust, easily understood, and of practical value 
to all. It will aid in соса siul отг 
ing servants, truining chidren, sul deciding 
whoin to trust in all the allatrs of Life. In 
less than 18 months 50,000 were published. 
Contains 200 large octavo pages, 200 illustra- 
tions. Price only 40 cents. Extra edition, 
fine cloth binding, $1.00 by mail. 


Idyll of the White Lotus. By M. C. Fel- 
low, of the Theosophical Society. Cloth, 51.25 


Man; Fragments of Forgotten History. 
Dy Two Chelas in the Theosophical Society. 
Contents: I. Preliminary. II. Supra-Mun- 
dane Man. III. Physical Evolution of Mans 
or, Descent into Matter. IV. Primitive Man. 
V. Evolution of Sex. VI. The Fourth Race 
— Atlanteuns. VII. Early Aryans.” VIII. 
Growth of Language and Religion. IX. Man 
and other orders of Existence. X. The Oc- 
cult Hivrarehy. Cloth ............... 81.25 

On the Sou), its Nature and Develop- 
ment. By Peary Chand Mittra. Published 
in Calcutta, India. 5 


Other World Order: Suggestions and 
Conclusions thereon. By Wm. White, Esq. 
ТОС ер Ре OM Tm 750. 

Paracelsus; or, The Life of Pillippus 
Theopratus, Bombast of Hohenheim, and the 
substance of his teachings concerning Cos— 
mology, Anthropology, and Pnenmatology, 
Magie and Secrecy, Medicine, Alchemy and 
Astrology, Theosophy and Philosophy. By 
Franz Hartmann, NM. ., Author of © Magic,” 
ete. Paracelsus was а high-priest among 
Invstics and alchemists, and he left behind 
him one hundred and six treatises upon medi- 
cal and occult subjects, which are likely to 
be read by the curious аз long as mysticism 
remains à necessary study for whoever would 
trace the developments of civilization. Post 
Ае е шь. T Tiea aae OO 

Perfect Way, The; or, the Finding of 
Christ. With illustrative diagrams. By Dr. 
Anna Kingsford and Edward Maitland. A 
compendium of Esoteric Religion, Christian 
Theosophy, Mysticism, any Oecult Science, 
showing the divine potentialities o£ humanity 
and their culmination in Christ. Iltevised anl 
enlarged edition. Cloth..... A. Pease 

Serpent and Sival Worship, and My- 
thology in Central America, Africa, and Asia; 
and the Origin of Serpent Worship. Twa 
Treatises. By Hyde Clark and С. Staniland 
Wake, M. A. I. Edited by Alexander Wilder, 
M.D.. Tapir gasii. € 4 Ж. 50c. 


Esoterie Publishing Co., 478 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Flexible covers..... 50c.. 
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THE SEVEN CREATIVE PRINCIPLES. 


BY HIRAM 1. BUTLER. 


А. SERIES of nine lectures delivered before the Society for Esoteric Culture 
of Boston, in the spring of 1887, the introductory lecture being on “The Idea of 
God,” with a supplementary lecture on the Esoteric significance of Color. They 
are published at the particular request of the members of the Society ; an earnest 
desire having been unanimously expressed to possess the same in permanent form. 

In reperusing this volume for the purpose of compiling a table of contents, we 
are mere than ever impressed with its great scope; penetration of thought; rich- 
ness of matter and detail, scientific und philosophic suggestiveness, and comprehen- 
sive grasp of the facts and phenomena of creation. It not only throws a burst of 
light upon this, as ordinarily treated, obscure subject —but brings the reader into a 
realizſition of intimate personal relations with the ever-present operations of the 
Divine thought aad will, causing him to sec and feel in what manner he stands 
related to, and is a part of the Universe. It will be found of inestimable value, not 
alone to I2soteric students, hut also to natural scientists und thinking and inquiring 
minds of all schools. Its treatment із bold, vigorous and clevating, suggesting many 
possibilities of high attainment not generally thought of. 
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nearly frozen to death. 

AN engineer on the Eric railroad one 
night while going at a speed of thirty milos 
an hour noticed the flutter of some thing 
white on his cowerticher and on going for- 
würd discovored а young woman in her 
She bel wandered out in ber 
sicep and clumbered to hor perilous perch 
while the engino was stopping and was 
awakened by its whistle. Her escapo from 
death was marvelous. 
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formed а rather clever feat. ‘Che shop waa 
full of customers, and one of them was un- 
dergoiug tlie operation of shaving, when it 
was noliced that the barber bad his eyes 
closed, though ne still kopt passing thc 
ruzor ovor the faco of his visitor. After 
some time, and when the operation wes fin- 
ished, what was the surprisc of thuse in the 
shop to hear the разе exclaim: O no, 
nol yet, at the samo lime opening his eyes. 
It thon became evident that he was fast 
asleep, and had. shaved the man whio io 


thut condition. 


A FEW nights ago, on a very cold night, a 
ten-year-old son of Siias Torrence, of Puux- 
sutawner, arose from his bed while aslecp, 
and without stopping to put on his clothes, 
unloclred the front door and went out into 
the coll world. Ho wen: to the houseofa 
neighbor about two hundred yurds distant, 
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rapped on the window and asked odinit- | 


tauce, saying there were robbers in his fa- 
ther’s house. Иг was sent home, and there 
colled up his purents and told the same 
story abort robbers. 
him briskly апа be awoko. ; 
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